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EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEW  COLONIES. 

We  have  assumed  it  as  the  common  doctrine  of  the  different  sects  and 
parties  among  us,  that  Education  is  the  principal  and  most  available 
remedy  for  the  Social  Evils  under  which  this  country  labours  ;  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  from  the  statements  of  persons  generally 
at  yariance  with  each  other,  what  these  social  evils  axe,  and,  therefore, 
what  education  can  be  expected  to  meet  them.  But  some  of  those  who 
are  most  earnest  in  proclaiming  Education  as  one  of  the  medicines,  per- 
haps the  most  needful,  for  our  sick  commonwealth,  are  also  strongly  of 
opinion  that  it  will  not  be  effectual  unless  another  be  applied  at  the 
same  time.  **  Our  people,"  they  say,  "  at  home  must  be  instructed; 
but  we  must  also  persuade  some  considerable  body  of  them  to  go  abroad ; 
wc  must  colonize  as  well  as  teach."  There  may  be  a  few  who  maintain 
in  words,  and  more  who  believe  secretly  that  the  last  of  these  methods 
is  by  &r  the  most  practical  and  decisive  ;  that  education  is  a  slow 
process,  carried  on  under  innumerable  obstructions,  but  partially  under- 
stood, incapable  of  acting  upon  this  genemtion  ;  that  colonisation  is  a 
direct  means  of  removing  a  huge  present  evit.  We  have  no  wish  to  con- 
trovert this  notion,  far  less  to  slander  the  designs  of  those  who  are 
urging  our  countrymen  to  emigrate.  We  feel  the  force  of  their  argu- 
ments, and  admire  their  zeal.  Our  object  is  to  consider  whether  the 
two  subjects  may  not  have  a  very  close  relation  to  each  other ;  whether 
the  principles  of  education  must  not  be  studied  in  order  that  we  may 
understand  the  principles  of  colonization ;  and  whether,  if  it  be  so, 
there  are  any  indications  in  the  history  of  colonization  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  education  may  be  most  effectively  connected  with  it. 

The  cel^rated  work  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  of  which  two  new  volumes 
have  been  lately  translated  by  Mr.  Reeve,  is  regarded  by  some  persons 
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as  ft  complete  view  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  United 
Statci;  as  throwing  a  new  and  brilliant  light  upon  the  nature  of  dc- 
mocracy,  and  as  explaining  the  destinies  of  the  Old  World  by  help  of  the 
Kcur.  Wc  afc  afraid  that  we  cannot  quitejoin  in  these  high  pane^rics. 
M.  de  Tocqueville's  appears  to  us  the  work  of  a  very  accomplished 
Frenchman,  abounding  in  acute  observations  and  vivacious  epignuost 
and  cuntinuoUy  lunling  at  truths  which*  if  ejctracted  by  study  and  me- 
ditation from  his  rhetoric,  would  be  of  the  liighest  worth.  Mixed  with 
ihcfic,  however,  wc  have  found  vague  and  vulgar  generalizations,  well 
coDtrired  to  furnish  men  witli  opinions  and  talk,  little  likely  to  assist 
ihem  in  thinking.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  ascert^iin  that,  with  all  his 
gifts  of  classification  and  analysis,  tlie  author  has  the  least  power  of 
looking  slraighlly  and  distinctly  at  an  object,  or  really  convening  with 
human  characters— a  power  surely  of  some  importance  to  one  who  at- 
tempts to  repre!H*ut  the  Life  of  a  nation.  But  though  on  these  grounds 
we  cannot  go  the  full  length  uf  M.  de  Tocqueville's  admirers,  we  are 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  very  great  service  which  he  has  rendered  Ui 
the  study  of  America  and  its  people,  by  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to 
fix  oar  thoughts  on  the  drcurastances  of  its  original  colonization.  It  is 
u  very  simple  and  obvious  consideration,  that  the  character  and  faith  of 
the  people  who  went  oul  &oai  England,  from  Holland,  or  irom  France, 
in  seordi  of  new  habitations,  may  have  had  a  considcmble  effect  in  de- 
termining what  thoa«  habitations  now  are.  and  whut  is  the  position  of 
the  people  who  are  dwelliog  in  them.  But  it  was  a  point  whidi  pre- 
vious irnvrllers  and  speculators  hod  strangely  lell  out  of  consideration. 
They  had  fancied  that,  by  noticing  the  manners  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  might  chance  to  be  thrown,  or  by  rough  conclusions  formed 
from  imperfect  information  re»pccti:i^  ihc  tllcct  of  their  institutions,  it 
was  possible  to  ascertain  how  fbr  these  institutions  belong  to  tbc  people; 
how  fiu-  they  are  likely  to  be  retained  or  lost ;  wh^t  issues  await  the 
country  in  which  tJicy  have  been  growing  up.  Jutlguients  formed 
on  such  data,  by  such  methods,  whether  by  porLlaaiis  of  tlie  Old  World 
or  of  the  New,  by  admirers  or  haters  of  democracy,  could  be  worth  very 
little.  By  drawing  oui  thoughts  to  the  temper  nud  feelings  of  the  ori- 
ginal settlers,  as  we  get  them  Irora  ilie  history  of  our  own  land,  or  as  we 
And  them  eml>otlied  in  their  own  early  Inws,  M.  dc  Tocqueville  has 
given  a  hint  which  cannot  be  forgotten  by  any  student  of  these  colonies, 
or  of  colonies  gencrully  ;  and  which,  wc  fancy,  is  of  mofv  substantial 
value,  not  only  than  all  his  large  remarks  on  the  manners  of  a  people 
whom  he  M>oms  to  know  merely  in  tlie  abstract,  but  even  ilmu  his  really 
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JnteresUng  comments  upon  tbeir  municipuJ  forms  nnd  insUtutions.  It 
is  a  hint,  moreover,  which  may  serve  to  counteract  the  partial  and  mos- 
chievoiu  effect  which  parts  of  his  hook  would  make  upon  our  minds. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  dc-ny  the  reaction  even  of  the  most 
purely  civil  and  orhilrarj*  institutions,  upon  ihc  characters  and  intellects 
of  those  who  live  under  them  ;  but  it  is  also  very  important  to  know 
what  the  men  were  who  first  gave  form  and  life  to  these  ttistitutionSr 
Lest  we  should  fancy  that  certain  extenial  armngements  are  the  ultimate 
Drigin  of  that  which  is  good  or  evil  in  men. 

There  is  scarcely  a  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  America,  iu  the 
present  day,  which  does  not  receive  a  new  light,  when  we  consider  Ute 
character  of  the  persons  who  originally  settled  it;  scarcely  one  that  is 
capable  of  any  clear  interpretation,  if  we  look  merely  at  the  history  of 
the  Revolution  in  1775,  and  suppose  Franklin,  Washington,  and  Mad- 
dison  to  be  llic  authorsof  the  CommonweaUli  which  is  esLahlished  there. 
U  was  the  great  object  of  these  last  to  form  the  different  States  into  a 
united  body.  Bat  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  common  language,  and 
Ihe  many  circumstances  of  relationship  to  a  common  countr}',  and  of 
danger  from  a  common  enemy,  which  had  for  a  hundred  years  been  pre- 
paring them  for  this  amalgamation,  there  are  in  the  States  difierent  feel- 
ings, interests,  jealousies,  which  seem  to  make  their  general  name  often 
almost  a  mockery.  How  could  this  be  aceounted  for,  unless  wc  remem- 
beml  that  the  persons  who  founded  these  States,  thoujih  Ihcy  came  from 
thr  same  land,  were  governed  by  different  maxims  and  hahits  of  thought; 
that  their  predominant  opinions  were  such  as  they  could  nut  easily  change 
orilirow  aside  from  any  motives  of  self-interest,  or  any  desire  of  a  wider 
fellowship  ;  that  they  were  the  dearest  possessions  of  men  of  strong, 
ru|^d  characters  and  intellects,  who  were  likoly  to  express,  in  all  their 
most  permanent  acts  nnd  words,  and  to  transmit  to  their  descendants 
that  which  influenced  their  own  lives?  The  strong  individuality  of  these 
CAfty  men,  so  very  unlike  the  temper  which  distinguished  the  centurj-  in 
which  the  heroes  ef  the  Revolntion  were  bom,  has,  in  like  manner, 
stamped  itself,  as  De  Tocquevillc  has  remarked,  upon  all  American  ha- 
bitii  and  institutions.  Nowhere  else  does  the  sense  of  religion,  as  a 
pertonfll  obligution,  so  easily  mix  itself  witlt  the  most  selfish  and  money- 
getting  propensities  ;  nowhere  does  this  sense  prompt  so  many  combina- 
tJOM  and  associations,  or  prove  itself  so  urmblc  to  sustain  them  :  nowhere 
doM  It  ronstitiite  a  more  powerful  element  of  a  nation's  life  ;  nowhere  is 
ila  tendency  more  tofliride  the  members  of  tluit  nation  frnm  each  other. 
To  this  mnst  be  added,  how  little  tlie  feeling  of  what  is  deep  and  invi- 
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yud>M  a  litcraturu,  ihu  effect  of  such  a  feeling  in 
m*.Kt^  wwwM^  \M  Mw  on  Worid  where  it  has  operated  with  any  strcn^i. 

l^VhaM^  MMftMlMiCti^  vitib  »  thousand  other  pccuHiirities  of  manners, 
^  MmI  •MmImMi  vkich  proceed  from  them,  and  react  upon  thera, 
.^,w«»  \^  (UMJ^iirril  u  the  mere  results,  for  good  or  for  cWl,  of  do- 
^  ituft^t    Democracy  must  rather  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
i^Jk^  «U  Umm  peculiarities  originated  ;  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of 

^  UuM  iUv'T  <f^Mnl  ftvn  which  America  has  derived  all  its  characteristics  of 
•tf»i«^  ot  uf  wvAkness.  So  strikingly  is  it  proved,  by  the  history  of 
Ulib  Uuil^  ikal  the  moral  state — the  education,  in  other  ^vords — of  those 
who  go  out  to  eettle  n  country,  determines  what  that  cuitnLry  shall  be — 
mo^iiHeo  to  its  own  shape  all  the  events  and  revolutions  which  afterward 
b«ftUii. 

But  does  America  teach  us  nothing  more  than  this  ?  DeTocqueviUe 
luiil  other  travellers  testify  to  the  existence  of  various  tendencies  in 
America,  which  seem  to  show  that  this  sect  life  cannot  last.  He  thinks 
that  something  lar^r  and  more  comprehensive  must  supersede  it,  and 
that  Popery  and  UnitArianixm.or  nilher  the  Pantheism  which  has  grown 
out  of  it,  will  at  last  divide  America  between  them.  We  shall  not  cnn- 
aider  the  reasonableness  of  this  fearful  prophecy.  There  ore  some  amnn» 
us  who  Iwlieve  that  there  is  a  mustard  seed  in  the  American  soil,  of 
which  the  French  traveller  has  taken  little  account,  which  will  be- 
come a  more  and  more  goodly  tree.  If  these  hopes  for  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  which  we  in  England  fondly  entertain, 
should  be  frustrated  for  a  time ;  if  those  two  systems,  of  which  M.  de  Toc- 
quevdle  speaks,  should  be  destined  for  a  time  to  overshadow  the  land — 
tlic  utmost  vagueness  alternating  with,  and  bordering  upon  the  narrowest 
tyranny ;  tho  worshipof  idols  and  the  worship  of  an  abstraction  reproducing 
each  otlicr — we  believe,  and  we  say  it  with  deep  sadness,  the  American 
Church  will  have  itself  to  blame.  Witli  many  noble  and  glorious  gifts 
and  graces,  free  from  many  gross  sins,  for  which  she  may  and  ought  to 
reprove  her  Knglish  parent,  she  has  lacked  one  grace ;  she  has  not  pro- 
claimed a  free  comnuinion  to  people  of  every  kindred  and  colour.  The 
beets  cannot  do  this  :  we,  at  least,  cannot  blame  them  for  not  futflUing 
the  great  duty  of  the  universal  Church,  when  we  believe  that  they  have 
jNirtcd  with  some  of  the  great  characteristics  of  it.  The  Stoteai  very 
possibly,  cannot  abolish  the  degnuling  distinction.  It  was  the  Church 
which  extinguished  slavery  in  Europe :  it  is  the  Church  which  must  do 
it  in  America.  The  Romanists  have  admitted  the  while  and  the  black 
together  to  their  commimion  ;  and  we  fear  that  the  Protestant  body  can- 
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not  muntoin  iU  posidoo  in  the  night  of  God  and  man,  while  it  denies 
pnrticaily  that  all  arc  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Uut,  at  all  events,  this 
flcvjua  to  be  admitted,  that  America  must  have  some  faith  which  lays 
cUum  to  wurersallty — wliich  comes  forth,  on  some  ground  or  other,  to 
Mty  that  it  has  a  right  and  a  power  to  unite  men,  and  nut  to  separate 
tbcm.  Panthciiiin,  Rumonism,  Protestant  Episcopacy,  each  on  its  own 
groimd,  boasts  to  he  catholic.  Wc  believe  that  God,  in  his  own  time* 
will  say  which  boast  is  true,  imd  wIU  confound  whatever  aatuxncs  the 
aamo  wjlhoot  preserving  the  reality;  but  meanwhile  the  fact  is  estab- 
Kshed  that,  even  iu  the  country  which  was  originally  established  upon 
another  basis,  some  such  pretension  is  felt  to  be  grounded  in  ttie  wants 
and  cravings  of  men.  Wo  may,  then,  it  would  seem,  fairly  draw 
the  infiereoce,  that  the  education  which  America  received  is  not  one 
that  is  applicable  to  this  time. 

But»wcre  it  otherwise,  such  education  is  not  easily  to  he  obtained, 
S«ttl«rs  will  not  now  go  forth  under  the  influence  of  the  motives 
wkuch  prompted  the  settlers  in  oar  revolted  colonies.  Men  now 
have  a  sufficient  vent  for  all  strange  opinions  and  plans  at 
home.  If  they  are  inclined  to  condemn  existing  institutions,  or  to 
adaiiiUitt  against  the  luxury  of  tlie  upper  classes,  they  ore  much  more 
mre  of  a  sympathising  audience  in  Grosvenor  Square  than  among  the 
backwoodsmen.  If  they  have  some  new  scheme  of  society  to  subsU- 
Uitc  for  the  old  one,  they  find,  as  Mr.  Owen  and  otliers  have  done,  that 
tbft  corruptions  of  our  country  furnish  them  with  their  best  ailments 
(br  a  change,  as  well  as  their  best  excuses  for  any  unfortunate  failures, 
and  that  nothing  is  so  inconvenient  as  to  try  the  experiment  under  per* 
IwclJy  favourable  circumstances.  Supposing  even  there  were  some  pcr- 
toat  who  felt  En^^land  oppressive,  and  sought  for  a  purer  air  and  iVecr 
acope  far  uttering  their  thoughts  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  how 
rpry  ditTerent  an  impression  would  they  make  from  that  which  the 
Ihxritans  made  in  America ;  what  a  very  different  position  would  ihcy 
occii|iy  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  settlers,  from  that  which  they 
occupied  t  In  the  one  case,  the  earnest  discontented  men  were  the  law- 
givrtfl  of  the  community  ;  they  gave  the  shape  and  lone  to  the  tlioughts 
uf  tho40  who  went  out  with  tlicm :  all  the  projectors  and  speculators 
wliA  might  chance  to  mingle  in  their  society,  exercised  an  influence  most 
JI15*  i.t  when  compared  with  theirs.     Now  the  commercial  part  of 

thi  J  is  cletuiy  and  definitely  organized  ;  the  principles  upon 

vhteh  ic  is  to  be  conducted,  discussed  and  settled  by  shrewd  and  clear- 
tflsen^  all  it^  macliinery  adjusted  and  managed  witli  the  utmost 
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skill  and  precision-  Imopnc  what  kind  of  relation  a  few  spirits,  who 
had  found  Europe  too  dull  and  mcchiinical  for  them,  or  who  had  gone 
out  to  realize  some  great  conception,  would  hear  to  such  a  community 
aa  this.  What  calculus  could  ascertain  the  infinitesimal  portion  of 
power  which  they  would  be  able  to  put  forth  in  constructing  or  re- 
gulating tJie  new  Society  ! 

These  remarks  ought,  we  think,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
llioughtful  men  in  England.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  arc  any  per- 
sons who  steadily  and  seriously  contemplate  the  cstabllahment  of  a  set 
of  merely  commercial  colonics,  upon  which  no  sjrt  of  moral  or  spiritual 
influences  shall  operate.  Far,  very  far,  are  we  from  thinking,  that  the 
authors  of  these  speculations,  though  probably  differing  very  widely 
from  us  on  roost  subjects,  look  forward  to  any  such  result,  or  could 
regard  it  witliout  dismay.  Many  of  them  fancy,  no  doubt,  that  all  the 
forms  of  liuropcan  civilization  may  re-produce  themselves,  without 
difficulty,  in  the  New  World ;  that  Adelaide  and  Pon  ThUip  will  just 
OS  naturally  have  churches  as  thwUres,  and  that  thus  all  necessary  influ- 
ence of  n  higher  kind  will  be  readily  supplied.  Others  there  are 
among  them,  men  of  deeper  minds  and  characters,  who  know  that* 
by  merely  proviiling  the  material  with  which  moral  influences  are  to 
work,  you  do  not  provide  the  moral  influence  itself.  This,  perhaps, 
they  expect  will  reach  their  colony  through  the  agency  of  individual 
men.  going  out  from  some  strong  impulse.  We  fully  believe  them  ;  but 
we  think  we  hove  shown  that  the  impulse  must  he  one  of  an  entirely 
difTfrent  kind  from  that  by  which  the  founders  of  tlie  New  England 
States  were  actuated.  We  have  not  said  that  impulse  was  evil ;  we 
have  fully  admitted  that  there  was  good  in  it,  or  tlie  good  which  we  And 
in  America  would  not  have  resulted  from  it.  But  we  have  said,  that 
the  impulse,  right  or  wrong,  has  notliing  corresponding  to  it  in  our  day. 
Wc  hove  taken  up  tlie  fashionable  mode  of  argument,  and  said — *'  This 
kind  of  moral  education  might  be  very  good  two  centuries  ago.  but  it 
is  obsolete."  What  is  to  be  the  substitute  for  it  ?  Wliat  is  that  im- 
pulse whicli  may  act  upon  the  now  colonies  as  strongly  as  the  old 
Ptuitan  influence  acted  upon  the  colonies  of  North  America?  In  an- 
swering this  question,  we  lorn  to  the  Churchmen  of  England.  Wc  have 
contended  earnestly  that,  in  the  Education  of  England,  the  Church  is 
able  to  do  what  no  other  body  can  do ;  we  have  nnt  said  the  Church 
iNiclccd  by  the  State,  can  do  this ;  we  have  said  the  Church,  without  (he 
Slate,  nay,  with  the  State  oppostrd  to  her.  can  do  it,  and  ought  to  do  it. 
We  have  ^uid  the  Church  has  powers  which  the  Slate  has  nnt;  powers 
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^rea  ber  expressly  that  she  may  educate  the  tnind  of  the  nation.    Now 

to  such  oftstrxtions  as  these  the  answer  was  ready — *'  You  are  pretending 

to  rviit  your  scheme  upon  the  Diviuc  strength  which  hxis  been  given  you. 

The  truth  is,  you  are  avmlini^  yourself  of  all  prcBcriptivc  prejudices, 

national  habits,  the  maxims  which  belong  to  a  worn-out  society,  the  laws 

mnd  oncouragements   of  bigoted  ancestors."     We  do  not  wholly  deny 

the  charge.    All  deep  and  ancient  natiuaol  feelings  we  venerate;  the 

Chorcb  created  them — the  Church  has  be«n  the  means  of  preserving 

them ;  so  long  as  they  last,  the  Church  has  a  right  to  avail  herself  of 

ibem.    But  now  we  have  an  opportuuily  of  proving  whether  our  unwil- 

llsgiwss  to  throw  aside  the  belps  that  God  has  given  us,  do  indeed  arise 

from  oar  trusting  in  thcni  more  than  in  Him.     Here  ore  new  societies 

rtttng  np,  thousands  of  miles  away  from  England  ;  the  formation  of  the 

New  World  there  is  conducted  by  persons  most  free  from  uU   ancient 

notioos,  most  eager  for  every  modern  improvement.    The  English  State 

will  have  no  great  autliority  in  these  regions ;  what  it  has  will  probably 

be  tftther  inconvenient  than  helpful.     Here,  on  this  new  soil,  under 

these  disadvantages  we  say,  let  ua  nmlte  the  experiment  of  our  principle. 

Let  tts  see  whether  a  Church,  constituted  under  an  episcopacy,  going 

fisftfa  in  jreliance  upon  the  powers  with  which  God  has  entrusted  her, 

BDfty  or  may  not  become  the  great  instrument  of  education  in  those 

Undii.     You  say  that  our  system  is  obsolete;  that  it  may  have  worked 

well  in  former  days  ;  that  the  world  requires  something  else  now.     We 

thhik  that  many  of  those  who  utter  such  sentiments  as  these,  do  them- 

sdves  furnish  tlie  most  lively  illustration  of  an  awkward  iind  unhappy 

attempt  to  preserve  a  state  of  feeling  which,  being  at  first  most  narrow, 

IS  incompatible  irith  the  present  wants  of  society,  and  cannot  naturally 

be  adapted  to  them.     In  the  minds  of  the  very  best  of  them,  we  seem 

to  oursclrcs  to  discern  an  earnest  and  venerable  Puritanism,  strivhig 

^^    and  striving  in  vain  to  ally  itself  to  an  age  which  requires  indeed  all 

^H   the  earnestness  of  Puritanism — all  its  strong  sense  of  personality — but 

^BMU|JM|  besides  to  know,  that  men  are  members  of  one  body,  and  that 

^^^^^^pl  only  effectually  assert  their  distinct  position  when  they  remem- 

^Hbrrdlat  they  arc  such.     These  persons,  feeling  that  the  principle  which 

^^  they  have  derived  from  their  education,  and  upon  which   their  charactex 

has  been  formed,  is  not  sutHcient  for  them,  strive  to  help  it  out  with 

»crrtain  large  and  vague  conceptions,  borrowed  from  writers  of  our  day, 
which  fit  them  very  ill ;  which  they  have  adopted  rather  than  realized  j 
a&d  which  present  an  almost  ludicrous  contrast  to  tlie  more  original  and 
gentufie  portions  of  their  faith.     Such  writers  are  likely  to  be  very 


popular  in  America,  becawst  America  has,  as  \vc  said,  <lerivi>d  what  Sui 
best  unci  most  solid  iu  it  from  ihe  same  influence,  and  is  now  experi-  ; 
eocing,  in  like  manner,  its  imperfection.  But  they  cannot  teach  nsl 
what  is  wanted  for  a  colony  arising  In  our  day  ;  tliat  lesson,  wc  helieTe^ 
must  be  learnt  frum  the  niaiDtaincrs  of  what  they  fancy  is  &  by-gone 
institution.  That  same  episcopacy  which  their  anoeatffrs  rejected,  but 
spread  Christianity,  and,  through  Christianity,  rreedom,  civilization, 
literature,  through  Europe  will,  we  hope  and  believe,  po  forth  to  edu- 
cate the  fifth  continent  of  the  world,  to  plant  seeds  there,  from  which 
a  yet  nobler  and  more  glorious  harvest  may  one  day  be  produced. 

Upon  the  faith  of  English  Churchmen  tbis  result,  under  God,  depends. 
An  effort — the  most  cheering  of  which  our  modem  history  can  speak — 
has  been  made  within  tlie  lost  two  months  for  tliis  object.  Tlie  Bisfaop 
of  London  has  asked  for  help  to  plant  a  Church  on  those  shores, 
which  it  shall  not  be  said  tliat  it  owes  anything  to  State  encotirnj^ement. 
We  have  no  right  or  reason  to  expect  that  the  plan  will  be  discourage*! 
by  a  Government,  who  are  asked  not  to  countenance,  bat  to  suffer  the 
faith  which  they  profess  to  establish  itself.  The  companies  wbich  super- 
intend the  new  settlements  are  still  less  likely  to  frown  upon  the  attempt. 
Tliey  may  care  nothing  for  our  opinions — they  may  believe  them  fanati- 
cal, but  they  are  not  Hkcly  to  say  that  a  body  of  cultivated  and  educated 
men,  because  they  are  called  Bishops  and  Clergy,  shall  be  allowed  less  < 
advantages  than  other  colonists.  If,  then,  so  noble  a  scheme  for  redeem- 1 
iiig  the  character  of  England,  and  proving  that  she  docs  not  always 
send  her  sons  forth  to  destroy  Aborigines  and  corrupt  the  world,  should 
fail,  it  will  fail  because  we  who  arc  called  Churchmen  do  not  really  be- 
lieve that  God  has  established  a  Church,  and  that  he  designs  it  to 
ihe  means  of  spreading  light  and  truth  through  the  earth. 


8ELWYN  ON  CATHEDRALS. 

TsE  Bill  respecting  Chapters  has  not  yet  passed  through  the  House  of 
Comnuins.  That  it  will  be  supported  there  by  Conservatives  as  well  as 
Whigs,  iherc  is  little  doubt  That  botli  have  plausiblt*  excuses  for  their 
votes  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny.  The  Chapters  have  lieen  defended 
because  they  hold  tiui  encouragements  to  selfishness ;  becauw  they 
tempt  men  to  become  Clergymen  whom  it  might  be  good  policy  to  pay 
fur  being  anything  else.  The  CHiapters  have  been  abandoned  by  some 
of  the  most  revere<l  and  xealous  of  our  spiritual  guides.  Assuredly  these 
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a^^T<w^^m5y/ii<M>  argaments.  To  those  who  never  look  l>elow  the 
■urfacr  they  are  irresistible;  to  tJiose  who  are  ordinarily  obliged,  by  their 
poution,  to  defend  that  unintelligible  relic  of  another  ago,  a  Church, 
they  ttffcamfortttbU';  on  tliose  who  have  learnt,  by  experience,  the  folly 
fi{  giving  up  any  institution  till  wcknow  the  meaning  of  it,  they  impose 
llitf  necesxity  of  inquiring  whether  these  bodies  ever  had  a  purpose,  ur 
whether  ihcy  are  uuerly  incapable  of  accomplishing  that  purpose  now. 
Writers  on  education  arc  not  perhaps  bound  to  seek  for  an  answer  to 
Ibeao  questions ;  but  if  an  answer  be  given  to  them,  and  if  part  of  thnt 
aoswcr  bears  directly — the  whole  indirectly— upon  the  subject  to  which 
Ihey  bavtt  devoted  themselves,  they  ought  surely  to  know  what  it  is. 
With  tltia  conviction,  wc  have  taken  up  Mr.  Selwyn's  '*  Atlempt  to  In- 
irrvtipittr  the  True  Principles  of  Cathedral  Ueforni,"  •  ur,d  propose  to 
give  our  readers  some  account  of  it.  MV  do  not  aak  tlieui  to  throw  off 
any  former  opinions,  that  tltey  may  itudy  it  impartially.  We  du  net  ask 
tht-m  to  believe  tliat  the  members  of  Chapters  have  not  negleitwl  iheir 
duly,  fft  that  the  instruction  of  the  poor  is  not  more  important  than  ge- 
nend,  or  even  than  theological  learning ;  or  that  It  is  not  wise  to  reform 
the  Church  for  the  sake  of  conciliatinff  the  Dissenters :  they  may  retain 
all  tliese  conviction*  ;   and  if  ihcy  do,  we  cnll  on  them,  on  the  strength, 

,  of  Mr.  Selwj'n's  authority,  or  even  of  his  ailments,  but  of  hi« 
R,  to  uphold  the  Chapters. 

In  a  former  work,  with  which  some  of  our  readers  may  be  acquainted, 
Mr.  Sclwyn  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Cathedral  Chapters  arc  into- 
grul  parts  of  our  ecclcsioAticiU  polity  ;  in  the  present  he  inquires  into  the 
office  and  scope  of  these  in?ftitutions.  The  following  brief  statement  rc- 
ipccling  their  early  history,  is  nn  important  introduction  to  tlic  ar- 
gument. 

The  etlsting  Cathedral  Churches  of  England  had  iheir  oricin  in  severftl 
diff'eri'ni  tostimiioDa  uf  former  times.  The  6r&t  of  them  vk&s  that  which  Rtill 
subsikU,  though  with  coniiderahlc  variations  of  form,  in  the  CathedrAbi  of  ihe 
Old  Foundation,  In  ibew  tlie  cbUblishnienl  consisted  of  a  Bi&hop,  the  Dean, 
■od  n  large  number  of  Canons,  living  logethcr  al  the  Calht-dral  cily,  and  em- 
pluyrd  in  the  variuus  ulUces  of  religion  in  the  Church  and  Diocese.  To  tliis 
cUu  belong  the  Cathedrals  of  Lincoln,  SullKbury,  &c. 

Tlie  second  claa^  of  inititutions  from  which  our  present  CothcdruU  are  de- 
rived, was  one  whieh  is  said  to  have  been  almost  peculiar  tn  the  English 
Church,  the  Conventual  Cathedrals.  These  coiisisii-d  of  Monks,  with  a 
Prior  IM  their  chief,  who  together  formed  the  Chapter,  and  enjoyed  some  of 
tbe  niDe  privileges  u  the  Chapters  of  the  before -mentioned  Cathedrals,  such 


•  By  lU'*.  WillUtti  Jvlwyrt,  M,A.,  CaiioD  uf  HI;,  and  Rector  of  Broii&tooc. 
fan  ij.     liL'i'^liltM),  Cauitjtiitgf- ;  and  Piirkcr,  huodoii. 
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OS  tliat  nf  electiof;  the  Bishop,  &c.  There  were  eight  of  these  Cnnventuul 
Calhi'UriU,  alUjchf<l  to  a»  nmny  Ititihoprivks ;  ariKing  thcni  Canlt-Tbiiry, 
Winchosler,  Kly,  &c. ;  dntl  tlicsc  were  all  formerly  consUtutett  as  Calhc-dml 
Churchi's,  a  Dean  and  Chanter  taking  the  place  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  by 
King  Uenrjf  VIII. 

Lastly,  mere  were  Monasteries  unconupcle^i  with  BiEhnpricks,  which  were 
by  the  ^ame  Kiuj?  formed  into  Cathetlral  Churchps.  and  incorporated  with 
tne  newly-erected  BpitKiopal  sees.  To  tbta  class  belong  the  Cathedrals  of 
Oxford,  Pttcrborough,  &c. 

Now  of  all  these  institutions  he  affirms  tlmt  they  were  designed  to  be 
instruments  in  the  propagation  and  maintenance  of  the  Chrixlian  fuith. 
That  this  was  their  object,  that  they  fulfilled  it,  that  they  were  the  great 
means  of  evangelizing  the  country  \  he  shows  from  the  early  historians  of 
England,  supporting  their  testimony  by  thaX  uf  Selden,  who  can  as  little 
be  suspected  of  an  ecclesiastical  bias  as  of  deficiency  in  antiquarian 
learning.     Mr.  Selwyn'a  inference  from  this  evidence  is  thus  stated  : — 

1  conclude  therefore,  on  the  whole,  that  the  sphere  of  the  Cathedral  U  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  Bithop;  that  its  the  Bishop  is  bound  by  his  office 
to  provide,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  for  the  Rpirilual  culture  of  his  whole  field,  to 
the  Culhfilrfll  Chapters  are  his  lepiUniaU"  coailjutors  and  fill'-'w-lahoortra  in 
this  goiid  work  ;  that  thi-y  are  the  instruiiienlH  by  which  he  may  multiply  his 
effurin  and  extend  his  iiiHuence  from  the  centre  to  the  verge  of  hi*  Dioecw ; 
that,  so  long  as  any  part  remains  uncultivated,  any  nhcep  without  a  shepherd, 
the  Bithup  mid  his  Cathedral  Ch-r^iy  are  the  prmiary  agents  by  whunt  the 
wundfrers  are  to  be  brought  into  ihe  fold,  and  the  barren  waste  reclaimed. 
Ill  s  word,  that  as  is  the  lii^hop,  so  are  the  Cathedral  Chapter,  rieblors  to  iht 
irAo.V  Dutrrkc,  uniil  the  Church  of  Chrt.4t  be  planted  and  esioblibhed  in 
slrrn>,*lh  and  energy,  through  all  ir«  (|usrli'r8. 

Wc  may  then  lay  aside,  ds  partial  and  incomplete,  those  plans  of  reform 
which  would  ii-nd  to  ninke  Cathedrals  merely  Colleges  fur  di-voiion  and 
tiudy  ;  to  B!((^imiUlL-  ihem  to  parish  churchi's  \  to  confine  the  operaiiitns  of 
Cathedral  Chapters  to  the  celebration  of  r}ivinr  worship  and  the  mainienance 
of  Ihc  rulirtc.  Cathedrals  have  a  higher  and  nobler  office  than  any  of  these, 
an  uQice  which  includes  them  all.  and  many  other  purposes  besides,  of  ettsenlial 
importance  tu  the  welfare  and  good  guvernmenl  of  the  Church. 

A  person  who  read  this  passage  might  be  tcmpte<l  to  wnnder  at  the 
strange  use  of  language  in  our  day.  Mr.  Selwyn,  who  imposes  these 
vast  duties  upon  himself  and  upon  his  brethren — who  tneditates  this  ex- 
tensive plan  of  practical  rcformntinn,  is  called  u  supporter  of  existing 
abuses.  Those  who  arc  content  (their  own  life  interests  being  safe)  to 
lee  tbeir  country  despoiled  of  revenues,  which  the  piety  of  past  a^% 
has  devoted  to  its  instruction,  are  called  lihend  and  disinterested 
lovers  of  improvement.  But  we  have  no  time  to  make  such  ob8cr\'a- 
tiuns  OS  these  ;  which,  indeed,  are  sufncieiiily  obvious  without  our  sug- 
gcsliou.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  to  show  that,  if  our  author  has  large 
general  views,  he  is  also  ready  to  carry  them  out  into  detail. 
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The  first  office  which  he  assigns  to  the  Cuthedral  is  that  of  maintain- 
ing a  daily  public  worship.  That  this  was  one  of  the  original  intentions 
of  their  founders,  he  has  of  course  no  great  difficulty  in  proving  ;  and 
the  majority  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  agree  with  us,  that  he  has  as 
little  in  maintaining  the  wisdom  and  seemliness  of  such  an  arrangement. 
Hence  he  deduces  these  two  principles  of  Cathedral  reform  : — 

first.  That  the  number  of  Canons  in  each  Cathedral  should  be  sufficient  to 
iD&ore  the  dignified  and  solemn  celebration  of  Daily  Worship,  and  to  furnish 
an  ample  and  honourable  attendance  at  all  the  more  solemn  services  of  the 
Church. 

Secondly,  That  regulations  should  be  adopted  to  secure,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  appointment  of  such  men  to  Cathedral  CanonrieB  as  may  be  fitted,  by 
their  intellectual  endowments  and  spiritual  character,  to  set  forth  the  glory  of 
Almijrhty  God,  by  their  ministrations  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Diocese. 

But  Mr.  Selwyn  feels  most  strongly  that  the  existence  of  the  sublime 
Cathedral  worship  in  Uie  midst  of  a  city  which  is  full  of  an  ignorant  and 
demoralized  population,  is  an  anomaly.  He  affirms,  then,  that  the 
next  office  of  the  Chapter  was  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Cathedral  cities.  He  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Bede,  in  proof 
that  they  were  intended  to  perform  this  duty  : — "  Ubi  datam  sibi  man- 
sionem  intraverunt,  cseperunt  apostolicam  primitivse  ecclesiai  vitam  imi- 
tari,  orationibus  videlicet  assiduis,  vigiliis  ac  jejuniis  serviendo,  verbum 
xitee  quibus  poterant  pradicando."  The  Cathedral  Clergy  were,  in 
short,  a  body  of  home  missionaries,  devoting  themselves  mainly  to  the 
great  towns  in  which  they  were  established,  and  paying  also  occasional 
visits  to  the  surrounding  villages.  This  chapter  concludes  with  this 
cheering  prophecy : — 

Let  us  hope  that  we  may  see  the  day,  when  the  population  of  our  cities 
shall  be  as  well  and  thoroughly  cared  for,  in  spiritual  concerns,  as  the  smaller 
parishes  of  the  rural  districts ;  when,  in  the  efficiency  of  her  pastoral  minis- 
trations, and  in  the  excellence  of  all  her  parochial  institutions,  her  schools, 
her  libraries  of  religious  knowledge,  her  systems  of  collecting  contrihtutions 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  Church,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  Cathedral  city  shall  be  a  model  to  alt  other  parts  of  the 
Diocese  ;  that  she  shall  be  indeed  "  a  city  set  upon  an  hill,  "  and  be  able  to 
say  to  the  Parochial  Churches,  which,  in  the  language  of  Hookt-r,  are  her 
**  daughters, "  her  "  spiritual  and  heavenly  colonies, "  on  all  their  occasions  of 
doubt  and  difficulty, 

AKTIQVAH    KXQVIBITB   HATREM. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  part  of  Mr,  Selwyn's  book,  in 
which  he  undertakes  to  establish  these  propositions.  That  the  Cathe- 
dral Chapter  was  from  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  regarded  as  the  Bi- 
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sliop'x  cnuneil ;  that  it  actually  fulfilled  t}iis  office  in  the  early  times  of 
tlie  EngUiih  Church ;  tlmt  it  \v  recognised  in  this  character  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  l£ng1and  and  by  the  Canoue  of  the  Church.  Next,  that 
some  of  the  grcAtcst  ahuses  at  present  in  the  Church,  connected  with 
ordination,  have  arisen,  from  the  Chapters  not  being  called  in  to  assist 
the  Bishop  in  the  work  of  examining  the  candidates.  Finally,  that  the 
great  complaints  which  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  by  Presbyterians,  and  by  Dissenters,  against  the  arbitrary  and 
exclusive  ouiburiiy  of  Rishops,  have  arisen  from  tlie  neglect  of  that  part 
of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution  which  assigned  to  the  Bishop  this  coun- 
cil of  I'resbyters,  as  at  once  a  check  upon  the  absoluteness  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  a  help  in  llie  execution  of  his  duty.  On  this  lost  point,  Mr. 
SelwjTi's  evidence  is  indeed  most  startling.  We  w^ould  entreat  all  per- 
sons who  believe  that  a  high  Churchman  must  necessarily  be  a  bigot, 
and  a  supporter  of  Chapters  the  most  bigoted  of  high  Churchmen, 
to  peruse  this  part  of  his  i)amphlct.  They  will  find  him  allowing  the 
greatest  weight  tu  the  objections  of  the  Puritans  against  the  episcopal 
government  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First ;  admitting  how  much  wc 
may  ourselres  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Scotch  secession  ;  testifying 
the  greatest  eagerness  for  a  re-union,  and  acknowledging  that  we 
must  prepare  the  way  for  it,  l)y  showing  that,  in  our  zeal  to  exalt  Hi- 
shops,  wc  do  not  undervalue  the  authority  and  office  of  Presbyters.  Wc 
have  often  maintained  that  those  who  talk  of  conciliating  Dissenters 
have  no  real  sympathy  with  Dissenters,  and  know  nothing  of  their  real 
wishes  and  wonts.  Mr.  Selwyn  haa  supplied  a  new  proof  of  this  fact, 
and  has  shown  bcKides,  that  wc  arc  about  to  abandon  an  institution 
wlucl),  if  it  had  been  rightly  and  efficiently  used,  might  I»ave  ke])t  thenj 
iu  our  communion.  We  come  next  to  our  own  proper  subject  of  edu- 
cation. From  Mr.  Sctwyn's  statements  on  tliis  subject  we  must  make 
some  extracts. 

The  Rrst  Geminaries  fnr  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  this,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, were  instituted  by  the  Clmrch.  It  wis  smong  the  earlicjii  c*n,*8  of  the 
Risliup,  when  eslablishi-J  in  his  Si*c,  lo  provide  fur  the  trainiitg  on  of  the 
young  in  the  ways  of  gcMllinciui  ond  wisdom  :  in  aftcrtimcft  we  find  scnufjlti  at- 
tached to  all  the  C'-slht'dral  Churches;  Piocevan  constitutions  enacted  to 
M-eure,  if  possible,  the  tfilablishment  of  Parochial  Schools ;  nnd  an  officer, 
bclon>,'ing  lo  the  (?alliedral,  appointed  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  schools, 
und  examine  into  the  quslifieationi  of  Icachrn. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  constitutions  of  throe  dlllcTcnt 
CalliedraU. 

"(^instil.  Keel.  Uchefvld.  a.c.  1104. 
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De  Officio  Cancellarii. 
(;«i>cclbrii  offictum  rat  in  Kcholis  re|fen<li!i  et  libris  corrigendis  euram  tm- 
prikdrrc,  Irciiuncs  atucuttAre  vi  terminAro*." 

"  Constit.  Eccl.  Lincoln,  a.c.  12112. 
De  Officio  CitncetUttii. 
DifpiitAs  ipbius  est  4)U(hI  nullus  pult'st  legere  tn  oivitatr  Liticolnien»i,  nUi 
dr  McoQtio  ijtcius,     Et  i|Uod  omnes  scholiui  in  cuinitalu   Ltncolnicntii  pro  sua 
Jcrl  arbitrio,  exccptis  hii  quK  sunt  in  pra-bi'ndis/* 
•*  Constit.  Ecc  Caih.  S.  Pauli. 
De  Cancei/ario. 

'...Ib  ctiftTn  prirc^t  liicraiurir,  non  gulum  Ecclesiie,  scd  etisin  totius 
fliitiUtis.  Omncfl  inu^vtri  grAmmatic**  ei  suhjiciuntur.  Is  in  Schola  PauU 
trtagistrutn  idiinium,  ijuem  Jinti*  Decano  oi  Capiliilo  pni'iteutsverit,  praficil ; 
rl  *dc»  illciiM  schola-  buinplibus  suio  reficlt.  U  t-iiam  libros  EccU'si&-  uirtiies 
»choliu|icm  cust^NJit,  ct  Magister  erudilionis  ct  dt>ctriiic  est ;  et  audiiaribus 
IcgtTC  opurtcl  &actaa  Utcnu,  od  Dei  cognitioncm,  et  ad  vtlir  ct  tnorum  instltu- 
tioncm.*  't 

Mr.  Selwyn  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  ancient  system,  which 

pruvided  for  the  superintendence  of  etlucation  by  means  of  the  C.tthc- 

diais,  might  nut,  with  certain  mudificatioDS,  be  applied  to  the  iniprovc- 

ment  and  raaintennncc  of  religious  education  at  the  present.     Having 

■ilttded  to  Tarious  points   which  Imve  been  nlrendy  discussed  in  our 

p3ge«,  uich  as  the  cstahlislmieni  of  an  institution  for  candidates  for  holy 

orderv,  the  improvement  of  the  Grammar  Schools  attached  to  the  Cothc- 

draU,  the  founding  of  Training  Schools,  &-c.,  he  remarks — 

But  ilierc  is  still  another  point,  in  uhich  (he  Cathedrals  may  render  most 
valuNtdit  xnd  pcrrii:nti*ni  iwMiitanct'  in  the  cau^e  of  education;  vi».  the  revival 
of  thf  incit-iil  «!<)nsiitulit»n,  whicb  a»»i];jncd  l«  one  nunilKT  of  the  Chapter  the 
ehar;;c  of  schot^U.  It  is  of  little  moniunc  whpiht^r  the  person  HUiiig'  tiiich  an 
bffiee  he  called  the  (!haucrfior\  Ui  we  have  .steu  obovc,  or  in  murt.*  intMlern 
•Jylt,  the  Diocrtan  Secretary  for  Eilucatiojt  j  but,  by  whatever  name,  it  is 
evident  (hat  luch  nti  olfictr  will  be  re^^uired,  as  the  ret^ponsiblc  organ  uf  the 
Cborch,  ill  unliT  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  i^ytiteni  of 
fducation.  To  eommunicntc  the  state  of  the  Parochial  Schools  in  the  Diocese 
to  the  ItL^hop — to  point  out  any  particular  case  requirinij  attention—to  take 
ihr  chirf  BuprrintcndcncL*  of  the  Diocesan  Training  School— to  arrange  and 
rrj^taie  tlie  hut.iiu'sw  tif  periodical  inopection  of  alt  schools — to  correspond 
wjih  the  National  S<x:iety  (as  the  central  orvan  fur  Education) — and  to  be  on 
tbc  watch  for  improvemenls  in  the  various  tletails  of  sL-hooU management  and 
iiutruetioa — for  all  these  parposvs,  and  possibly  many  others,  it  aeems 
•bvolutcly  necessary  that  tlu-re  should  be  nn  officer  of  the  Church  especially 
ebar||;ed  uitb  the  care  of  education.  And  none  cau  be  so  well  situated  fur  the 
dorchargcof  ihiii  duty  an  a  member  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter. 


•  U'ilkitt'a  Couciltu,  I.  p.  104.    The  same  at  Salisbury, 
t  Doifdnte'H  Hiitt..St,  PaulV,  p.  245, 
\  D>  the  lUicouni  i;iTcn  of  Uoucn  f'athcdrul,  it  appears   that  he  waa  lometimei 
•Ijird  Estohtlre. 
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Bfsides  ilie  obvious  advantages  of  this  arrangemrnt,  such  as  the  provision 
of  a  competent  income  and  house  of  residence,  in  thi;  Cathedral  city,  there 
would  arise  this  farther  houeflt,  that  the  cafV  of  l^arochiat  Schools  would  be 
thus  ircognised,  openly  and  dittlinctly,  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Church. 
There  would  be  an  officer  in  every  Diocene  reB[M>n*ibIe  for  the  elale  of  Educa- 
tion ;  and  there  can  be  little  question^  I  think,  thai  the  services  of  Euch  an  officer, 
assi&ted  by  the  Rural  Deans  and  oiher  Clergy,  would  tend  materially  to  Im- 
prove the  character  and  maiDtain  the  efficiency  of  the  Parochial  Schools. 

In  allusion  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Selwyn  takes  occasion  to  express  bis 
earnest  desire  ttiat  a  reconc:iIialion  may  be  effected  between  the  NaliuiuJ 
Society  and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council.  He  frankly  states  his 
objection  to  some  of  the  arguments  of  the  National  Society,  and  ex- 
presses bis  conHdencc  tbat  tlic  Government  have  not  %«isbed  to  put  any 
slight  upon  the  Church.  His  statements  on  this  subject  arc  at  least 
manly  and  conciliatory.  He  may  not  be  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  or  have  fully  considered  how  necessary  it  was  to  avert  the 
threatened  danger  of  a  State  usurpation,  even  by  resisting  measures 
which,  if  not  connected  with  that  threatt  or  lending  to  the  ultimate  ac- 
complishment of  it,  would  have  been  harmless.  We  are  as  anxious  as 
he  ciiii  be  that  no  party  feelin<^,  no  vulgar  phraaes  about  Whig  or  Tory* 
should  enter  into  the  question.  We  are  quite  awaie  that  tlie  Govern- 
ment may  have  been  brought  into  its  present  position  througb  circum- 
stances, and  without  any  evil  will  to  the  Church  ;  and  with  a  real  desire, 
however  mistakenly  directed,  to  benefit  the  country.  And  we  cannot 
doubt  that  a  strong,  efficient  Church  oi^anization,  such  as  he  recom- 
mends, would  !«  the  true  balancing  power  to  the  State— would  effectu- 
ally counteract  anything  that  was  dangerous  in  its  pretensions,  and 
would  work  with  it  for  the  diffnsinn  of  the  sotmd  learning  and  the  reli- 
gious instruction,  which  are  as  necessary  to  the  permanence  of  one  body 
as  of  the  other.  In  concluiiion,  wc  must  lliank  Mr.  Selwyn  most  heartily 
for  the  erudition  which  he  has  brought  to  the  study  of  this  subject,  as 
well  OS  for  the  excellent  spirit  in  which  he  has  trcited  it.  His  work 
may  not  avail  to  save  the  institutions  which  he  loves ;  but,  at  least,  it 
win  be  a  testimony  that  there  are  Churchmen  who  wc  labouring,  amidst 
great  discnurn^emcnt,  and  in  defiance  of  a  popular  clamour,  to  promote 
the  highest  objects  by  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  methods. 
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PRINCIPLES  OR  EDUCATION. 
LETTERS  ON  THE  BIBLE.— No.  III. 

BT    A    LATHAK. 

My  Dear  J , 

I  fear  I  expressed  myself  rather  incautiously  in  the  former  part  of 
my  last  letter,  and  I  therefore  wish  to  explain  that  nothing  was  farther 
from  my  meaning,  than  to  recommend  that  children  should  be  put  apon 
reasoning  about  the  " origin  of  the  world/'  "origin  of  evil/'  ** powers 
ofnatore/'  and  such  l<^cal  abstractions:  these  abstract  studies  may 
be  very  proper,  and  even  very  desirable  for  the  mature  intellect,  but 
ttiey  are  altogether  unsuitable  and  pernicious  to  the  child.  Still  we 
most  remember,  that  the  child  has  a  human  understanding  as  really  as 
the  man  has,  and  that  this  understanding  ought  from  the  lirst  to  have 
a  training  fitted  to  its  infantine  state.  Now  this  appropriate  training — 
which  will  neither  stnnt  nor  precociously  excite,  but  quietly  and  bealth- 
fullv  develop  the  mind  according  to  just  measure  and  proportion — 
consists  (as  far  as  books  are  concerned)  in  giving  the  child  true  stories 
of  actual  people  who  have  lived  on  this  earth,  but  stories  which  embody 
and  illustrate  deep  and  mysterious  truths.  His  main  interest  will  be, 
aod  onght  to  be.  In  the  facts,  in  the  stories  themselves ;  bat  he  wilt 
frequently  get  glimpses  of  their  hidden  meaning,  and  will  then  make 
inquiries  about  this,  which  every  wise  and  Christian  parent  will  know 
how  far  to  satisfy  or  encourage,  how  far  to  leave  for  the  present 
nnsatisfied.  Such  stories,  pregnant  with  divine  truth  and  life,  and 
divinely  selected  and  recorded  for  the  sake  of  these,  have  been  provided 
for  our  children  in  the  Bible,  as  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be  in  any 
other  book. 

I^t  ns  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Bible  in  reference  to  School 
Education.  In  my  first  letter.  I  called  this  the  National  Stage  of  Train- 
ing, and  showed  the  analogy  and  connexion  between  the  position  of  the 
schoolboy  and  the  citizen.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  Historjf  mast  be 
the  proper  study  for  school  j  and  accordingly  we  actually  find,  that  Latin 
and  Greek  History  is  the  centre  of  all  the  education  in  our  Grammar 
Schools,  while  the  History  of  England  seems  likely  to  be  allotted  a 
corresponding  place  in  the  new  Middle  Schools,  which  the  Church  is 
establishing  throughout  the  country.  The  boy's  studies  are  all  his. 
torical ;  the  Latin  Grammar  teaches  him  the  language  which  the  people 
of  Rome  spoke;  his  Maps  show  him  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  City 
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Stood,  and  the  different  countries,  far  and  ncnr.  wliicli  lis  Annies  con- 
C|ucrud;  his  Cbroiiolugy  always  dntcs  liefure,  or  after  tlie  building  of 
Rome.  In  reaHing  Liry,  nnd  Virijii.  and  Cicero,  lie  learns  what  were 
the  thougliU>i  and  feelings,  and  actions  of  the  Koinau  citizen  in  the 
cainpi  in  tlie  senate,  iu  bis  own  home,  or  iu  the  temples  of  the  god&  j 
and  1  Uiink  that  every  one  who  looks  back  on  his  school-dayfi,  will 
pcrmvc  pluinly,  that  at]  the  life  and  interetit  of  all  liis  studies  consisted 
(though  he  was  not  tlieu  aware  of  it)  iu  this  historical  character  with 
which  they  tvcrc  invested.  Nor  will  it  be  less  clear  to  hiui,  how  these 
Studies  must  have  exercised  their  approitiiatc  influence,  in  foaterinj; 
conbcience,  love  of  justice,  love  of  social  order,  subuiission  to  authority, 
ndmirntion  for  mural  and  intellecluul  energy,  self-respect,  self-contruJ. 
and  all  other  manly  habits.  At  the  snuic  time  we  must  observe,  tiatv 
the  exhibition  of  these  virtnes  is  constantly  obHCurcd,  and,  what  is 
worse,  contused  by  all  m-inner  of  opj»0!*ing  and  counteracting  vices^  iu 
the  histories  and  other  literature  of  every  nation,  nncieol  ur  niu«lera. 
1'hus»  the  Roman's  reverence  for  a  higher  Being  thnn  inan^  and  his 
desire  to  be  directe<t  by  him  coutiaually,  made  him  the  victim  of  super- 
stition and  priestcnift ;  his  patriotism  and  bravery  were  always  lending 
liiui  into  unjustifiable  wars  fur  the  aggrandizement  of  Ids  own  country  ; 
his  respect  for  the  dignity  of  family  relationships  made  bim  arbitrary  lo 
bis  children,  and  tyranniral  to  the  cuniiuon  people,  who  could  boast  no 
])atrician  blood  and  long  line  of  ancestors  ;  and  his  utter  want  of  huiuuii 
kindness  towards  his  slaves  seems  to  have  been  intimately  connected 
with  his  high  estimate  uf  his  own  rights  and  privileges  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen.  In  the  History  of  Greece,  we  find  another  set  of  confusions 
nnd  conlradlcliuns  between  right  and  wrong,  not  less  luiportaut  in 
principle,  or  in  their  cunsetjuences  to  the  state,  and  to  its  individual 
members i  and  sojtoo  in  our  own  English  llistorvi  even  down  to  tim 
events  of  to-day;  for  what  are  our  |)arty  views,  party  feelings,  parly 
proceedings,  but  so  many  partial,  because  confused  attempts  to  main- 
tain the  right,  before  we  have  succeeded  in  fully  distinguishing  and 
separating  it  from  the  wrong  1  Here  then  the  Bible  comes  again  to  our 
help,  with  its  inspired  Laws,  Histories,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy  of  (he 
Jewish  Nation.  The  Jews  were  real  flesh  and  blood  men  lik«  any 
other  people  :  like  the  Romans,  they  had  a  rich  and  powerful  aristocracy, 
leading  the  armies  in  war.  and  upholding  the  sacicdness  of  marriage, 
the  dignity  of  women,  and  all  other  rights,  duties,  and  interests  of 
family  life;  like  tlte  Greeks,  they  liad  popular  legislative  as8«uiblie», 
nnd  national  festivals ;  nnd  they  had  n  race  of  bold  nnd  independent 
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landlinUlers,*  uliirti  I  cnii  oiity  roiiipare  to  ntir  Kttfrlish  yeomanry  : 
ihey  had  ■  coite  of  laws,  a  regular  adiiiiitistrutioii  nl  justice.  .in<l  :)  eon* 
■Citationa)  moaiirchy  Hilh  a  long  line  of  kin^,  many  of  whom  ruled  an 
empire  inclnding  almost  all  the  neighbouring  slates,  while  their  allianre 
«r«3  courted  by  the  rest :  they  hiid  jroels,  philu^ojiliers,  and  statcstuen, 
and  colleges  where  these  were  trained  ;  they  had  the  institutioD  of  the 
sabbath  or  weekly  day  of  rest,  a  BNBtem  of  uational  (I  might  almost  say 
parocliial)  educfttion  by  a  permanent  learned  class  set  apart  for  that 
fnirpose,  and  religious  ordinances  and  worship,  both  public  and  personal. 
Here  then  we  have  a  [»eople  possessing  all  the  main  political  in^tita. 
tiona,  and  exhibitiog  all  the  charactcriatic  featorcs  of  national  life, 
andent  or  raodcrn ;  and  thesc^  not  established  and  developed  by  their 
own  unaided  wisdom  and  strength  (as  was  tlie  case  with  ttic  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  were  left  to  work  out  the  prot)leins  of  social  order  by 
tliemselves),  but  under  the  formal  and  habitual  direction  of  God  himself. 
And  aeeiog  ttiat  the  records  of  this  divine  guidance,  and  of  the  growth 
of  the  nation  under  it,  are  also  inspired,  we  must  possess  in  thein>  if  we 
will  only  rightly  use  them,  a  complete  explanation  of  all  tliose  confa* 
«oos  and  contradictions  which  we  hare  seen  that  all  other  histories  arc 
full  of;  and  a  certain  clue  to  lead  us  through  all  the  perplexing  ques- 
lions  io  politics,  which  arc  a  very  practical  part  of  an  Englishman's 
almost  daily  life,  and,  in  spite  of  the  party  heats  and  prejudices  which 
too  often  debase  it,  a  very  precious  part  of  it.  That  the  records  of  tlic 
sin  nnd  misery  of  tike  Jews  occupy  as  much  space  in  the  Scriptures  as 
those  of  their  righteousness  and  pi-os|»erityi  does  not  make  them  at  all 
tesd  instructive  to  us  :  for  what  wc  want,  is  the  clear  dutmctioH  iKtwecn 
right  and  wrong ;  as  the  principles  from  which  national  happioes«  and 
national  ruin  spring,  and  the  clear  tracing  out  of  the  hidden  ways  of 
Providence,  by  which  the  divine  counsels  are  certainly  accomplished, 
whether  man  obey  or  rebel ;  and  these,  the  inspired  Book  can  and  does 
illnstrate  a«  much  by  contrast  and  warning,  as  by  precept  and  e^iample. 
If  it  seems  to  us  as  though  common  histories^  and  of  other  nations, 
teach  us  tliesc  same  truths  very  plainly,  it  is  twcause  we  do  not  realize 
what  wc  (hould  have  been  if  we  had  not  been  born  and  educated  in  a 
Christian  country,  nor  consider  what  the  insensible  and  nnrect^niscd 
Influences  of  the  Bible  history  have  been  in  expanding  our  hearts  and 
mindK. 

*  'tUetr  vr«rv  900,000  of  tbrac  »mall  laiic)ltut'lrr»  at  the  brat  divifijon  of  the 
taail  itf  CauiiMii.  H  but  order  of  loeo  Ihey  were  in  after  times,  wf  may  roc  in 
>i«tHttli,  itb«u  he  6u  rrsulutely  r(;fu«<>d  to  tellhis  vineyard^  ilic  iidteritaoceof  hti 
fvibrrft,  lu  Ahah,  to  make  a  y,%.nh  n  of  lurriM  t/. 
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I  uill  ijive  ynri  u  very  slii;!it  skptrli  of  tlip  siirrpsffivp  suhicrfs  i>f  l!»r 
liistorii'ul  (moks  <if  llie  Riltlf.  »liifli  \nii  mny  (Kvssilih  tliink  wnrlli  1'i!Imi« 
ii(>  for  yourself.  Of  the  hnok  of  Urnrsls  I  have  H|mki'ii  alrrndy  :  I>m1  I 
nil)  farther  observe  tli.it  tlie  na-ounts  of  tlit*  fall  of  man,  »\  tlie  s'ate  uf 
society  in  the  times  immcdinlely  following,  and  of  the  emigral ioiifl  b^ 
xvhi(!h  the  enrth  heuao  tn  be  |>copled,  exhibit  God  as  the  outlior  of 
mom],  no  less  thnn  physioni  order ;  niid  Itv  a  sorios  of  evninplen,  explain 
thnt  innn  rnn  i>iily  Iw  hnppv  or  viriuoiiii  hy  oheyinu;  and  trustini;  iti 
<to<i,  ami  thitt  all  sin  consists  In  depnrllut;  from  his  irovernmeitt.  And 
lastly,  we  h»ve  thone  great  tnilliA  fartlicr  dt'v<  h)|>cd  in  ;i  detailed  picture 
and  history  <>f  tht  pntriurtlml  life  and  iiMiniiors  of  Ahrahum  and  his 
(fesciMitliuits  (hiring  foui  gt-iii>rations.  In  tC.roiIna^  ivc  find  this  fAmllv 
of  Al>rnhain  multiplied  into  twelve  niiuieroiiK  irihcM,  hut  sunk  tii  bond* 
age  to  the  king  of  l*)gy[>t.  Mosch  Ik  raiKed  np  not  only  to  deliver  them 
from  their  oppri'^sor,  but  lo  orgnnixe  thorn  into  a  nation  ;  nitd  he  does 
this  under  the  diret'tioiis  of  (lod,  aci'ordin^  to  hiK  Will  and  Counnels, 
by  IiIh  help,  and  in  fiilftlmnni  of  his  Covenant  with  Ahnihnm.  Tlie 
stages  of  this  great  work  j  tlie  departure  out  of  Bgypt,  which  proved 
thnt  (lOil  was  faithful  lo  hi;)  covenant,  ami  able  to  keep  it ;  the  gtiidnnce 
of  the  Cloudy  Millar,  »hich  showed  that  he  was  actnally  prewntuith 
theru  ;  the  prom ulgn lion  of  llie  Law.  which  deelnri>d  titat  He  was  a 
righteous  GihI,  and  reipiircd  them  to  \w.  rij^hteous ;  the  ap|hniitments  of 
rile  Tiilwrnatle  itervicu  and  sncrificcs.  which  testified  that  men  were 
capable  of  entering  into  communion  with  <tod  througli  a  mediator  and 
by  the  sacrilicc  of  their  own  \vill  and  animnl  nature  ;  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  and  llie  onier  of  hevitCH,  by  which  the  fact  of  the  moral 
and  Rpiritual  life  of  ninn,  and  the  duty  of  cultivating  these,  were  practi- 
cally laugtit — these  things,  leather  with  the  severe  yet  parental 
discipline  by  which  (lod  compelled  the  Israelites  to  submit  to  national 
orders,  and  to  recognise  Mini  tis  the  actual  upholder  uf  it,  are  related 
hy  Moses  himself  in  AV^f/iM,  Leviticu*,  Number«,  ntid  Jirtttfronomy, 
T\\e  last  of  these  also  sets  forth  the  lawgiver's  own  iiispircrl  and  illumi- 
natifl  view  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  ccrtaio  con- 
seijiicnccs  by  which  any  departure  from  them  in  future  times  utuild  be 
fnllovted.  'Hie  Inntk  of  Jo*hun  cxhihits  the  chosen  nation  us  the  in- 
siruinents  of  God's  righteous  ven^jennce,  upon  the  barbarian  races  of 
Pale-itine,  The  mensnre  of  their  iniquity  wan  full  -,  they  were  too  deeply 
5unk  in  everv  cruel  and  sensual  \ice  to  t>e  capable  of  rerormatioii ;  and 
if  they  had  been  left  to  continue  triumphant  in  iniquity  the  moral 
govcrnmriit  of  the  world  would  have  come  to  an  end;  tlierefore  they 
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vcrr  ricstrnvod  ntid   tlicir    land  given  tn   tlu:  tliililreti    of   tHrael.     Tim 
\took  <»r  Judgen  carries  on  llie  history  of  (iod's  eiJuL-ntiott  of   his  [>co|ilo 
during  a  period  of  sliiiotft  deniocratic   iiidepeudcDCC  and   turhulciifc, 
anftln^ua  c£|fecially  to  the  &4rly  Saxon    times  of  our  own  history,  nnd 
which,  in  spite  of  all   its   accoiupnuytng  evils,   Hccnif*   ho   indtHpcnsiiblt: 
proc-(?sA  in  the  furinHtion  uf  a  great  and  free  natioii.     The  same  nnlioual 
bistory,   the  iumc.  divine  oitlcr,  ihc  shuic  uicthiKl  of  cducaiiun   uf  ntnn 
)iy  (hkJ.  and  rchclittion  nf  God  to  man,  ore  still  more  and  more  iinroltted 
•turiof*  the  next  fJOO  years,  ivhicli  is  atwitl  the  pt>ritKj  emhriteed  tty  the 
laxjks  ui  Hamufi,  A'ui^x,  Chmmdex,  /^zra,  and  Ncketa'tnh^     The  faith 
nftlte  people  in  their  unseen  Lord,  and  their  love    for  the   cunstitution 
Ifc   had  ^iven   them.  Imd   beeomt;  dead,  when  they  desired  a   king  ^  not 
tbat  he  niight  be  the  reprr-seutative  and  viceroy  uf  that    LortI,  tind   the 
■pbolder  of  law  and  order;  but  that  they  miglit  be  like   the  uatious 
Niaiid  tbcin,  dcpemlent  nn  the  individual  will  of  Home   man  who  might 
tyrannize  over  them  iit  home,  fto  that  he  would  liiU  protect  them  abroad, 
lu  all  a^cs  and   countries,  the  world  nirord:«  evainplctt  of  nations  losing 
llieir  rc\"crencc   for  law  and  order,  then   bccominj;   indiflVi-ent  to  their 
rights  as  freemen,  and  la:itly  learuini^,  by  bitter  experience,  what  the 
e\iU  uf  arbitrary  i^overninent  arc  ;  snch  was  titc  coIldi^io^  of  the  Israel- 
ites before,  and  during  the  time  of  Saul,  whonu  history  cxpLiins  all  the 
more  clearly  the  essential  distinetion  between  tyranny  and  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  because  he  was  not  naturally  a  cruel  or  rapacious  man. 
When  tbey  had  learnt  this  lesttou,  God  gave  them  anotlier  kin;;,  whow 
ernment   was  truly  con»titnlional  in  its   principles  and  pruulice. 
favid  knew  whose  minister  he  was,  and   in  all  things,  sought  (toil's 
ItoDour  and  glory,  while  he  governed  bis  people  in  strict  accordance  with 
tike  laws,  showed  tliem  in  his  own  person  what  true  uianhood,  righteoas- 
ncas.  and  piety,  were,  and  excited  them  to  aspire  to  the  possession  of  the 
ume   virtues — seeing  that  he  who  possessed  them  so  eminently,  was 
tiiuiscir  a   man  like   ihemselvcH.     Solomon,   by  his   wine,  peaceful,  and 
au^nificent   reign,  is   the   instrument  of  developing  new   views   of  the 
natorr  of  God's  moral  government,  and  of  the  dignity  of  man   when 
vubiect  thereto  \   while  the  sins  recorded  of  these  two  monarchs,  as  well 
as  of  the  tneo  of  preceding  or  subsequent  times,  bring  out  the  same 
principles  by  contrast  a»  their  virtues  by  example.     After  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  the  history  of  Israel  exhibits  and  explains  the  nature 
KtA  practical  elTects  of  schism   from  the  true  worship  of  God }  for  this 
pevKilc  did  not  renounce  .leliovidi,  but  chosi*  to  \vor.ship  him  in  their  own 
«inv,  imitcad  of  in  thai  which  lie  had  apjminted.     In  Jiidahi  we  nee 
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exactly  what  tlie  worth  lA  establisherl  and  divinely  sanctioned  Uu 
institutions  is  :  they  could  limit  the  |>ower  of  princes  and  jKople  for 
evil,  and  they  proved  mighty  iiistrnments  of  national  reformation  as  oflcD 
u  a  wise  and  good  king  succeeded  ;  but  they  could  not  of  theniselved 
prevent  the  overtlirou-  of  the  state,  when  once  its  benrt  bad  been  com* 
pletely  eaten  out  by  luxury,  false  refinement,  sensuality,  worldliness. 
and  tuhdelity.  How  that  overthrow  worked  God's  gracious  purpose  of 
correction,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  a  restoration,  the  remainiDg 
historical  records  teach  us.  The  rest  of  the  Jewish  Histor)*,  till  the 
times  of  the  Messiah,  docs  not  belong  to  the  canon  of  Scripture,  bccaoee 
it  is  the  working  ont  of  principles  already  revealed,  not  the  revelation  of 
new  ouen.  'Hte  books  of  HtttA  and  Esther  illuatmte  the  rights,  duties, 
and  dignity  of  woman,  and  the  connexion  between  domestic  and 
national  life. 

Of  the  Proverb*  and  Ecvietuvite*.  wiiich  correspond  with  the  philowv 
phical  writings  of  other  national  nnd  of  the  several  books  which  answer 
to  their  poetry,  I  will  nnt  now  sjteak,  as  1  propose  returning  to  this  part 
of  the  subject  In  another  letter;  only  let  me  just  observe,  that  it  is  iti 
tliese  that  we  must  stody  the  thonghttf  and  feelings  of  the  kings  and 
prophets — the  rulers  and  teaciicrs  about  their  nation,  and  the  purposes 
of  God  rc^rding  it ;  and  thus  procure  the  luatcriHls  for  Ailing  up  tbo 
historical  outline  of  events  with  all  the  colouring  of  life. 

It  still  retuaius  for  me  to  consider  the  connexion  between  the  Bible 
and  the  Chnrck}  but  this  is  ground  which  it  hardly  becoutes  a  layman  to 
enter  on,  except  for  his  own  priviite  cdi5cntion.  I  stmll  tlicrefore  con- 
tent myself  with  transcribing  a  manuscript  of  a  clerical  friend  which  lies 
before  me,  and  which  is  much  more  to  my  present  purpose  than  anytliiog 
I  could  say  of  my  own.  It  bus  two  or  three  seatences  defective  whidt 
I  have  not  filltd  up. 

"  Fourth  Period.  From  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Destruction  of  the 
Jewish  Polity.     1— TO.  A.D. 

This  Period  connects  the  old  with  the  new  world.  It  contains  tlie 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Kingdom  oot  of  tlie  Jewish. 
Ptrat,  we  have  the  Four  Gospels,  exhibiting  the  Person  of  Him  to  whom 
tlie  law  and  the  prophecies  had  been  p>^intiiig,  Jesus  Clirist,  the  Sod  of 
David,  the  Son  of  Abraham.  In  this  cimracter  he  is  especially  presented 
to  us  ill  St.  Maukew't  Gospel.  ^f<I^h  Announces  that  his  is  the  Gnspt  t 
of  Jeans  Christ,  the  Sou  of  God.  He  exhibits  to  us  the  living  acting 
man,  the  image  of  God  in  human  llcisb,  rather  ihan  the  Jewish  King. 
i.ukc*  primary  object  is,  tiiprc-icnt  him  us  the  Light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
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It1e» — lli«  Head  of  tbc  new  dispcnsatlou.  John's  is  eiuplmtiL'ntiy  tlie 
C()ri»tiAU  Gospel,  exliibitirij;  tite  relation  of  Chn!<t  as  tlie  Head  of  Hu- 
manity— to  Christ  as  ttic  Son  of  God.  T\\tyicts  of  the  Apostles  de- 
scribe the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Sob.  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  its  assamption  of  the  character  of  a  universal 
kio^otD  b}  the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  ;  tlic  different  forms  of  oppo- 
sition it  meets  with,  n-hich  are  so  classified  that  it  serves  for  a  prophecy 
of  tbc  future  condition  of  the  Churcli  as  well  as  a  history  of  the  past. 

The  next  docuiaeots  relating  to  this  period  are  the  thirteen  Epistles 
ef  St.  Paul,  developing  different  leading  ideas  of  Christianity  in  reference 
\a  the  condition  of  different  Chnrelies.  In  that  to  the  Romana,  is  dc> 
uloped  the  ideii  of  God's  personal  Righteousness,  exhibited  in  Christ  as 
k ground  of  faith  in  contrast  to  the  righteousness  of  mere  law,  which  Is 
aground  of  fear  and  condenination.  In  the  /'7r«C  Ep'tttle  to  the  Corm- 
tkittna,  is  developed  the  idea  of  Church  nnity,  as  resting  in  the  person  of 
Oinst.  »iid  not  in  any  tlieorie«  or  pliilosophy  concerning  him." 
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In  the  tpisileto  the  Gatatiana  is  developed  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
CoveiMUt  as  the  Covenant  of  Sonntiip,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  <'ove> 
B«Dt — the  Covenant  of  servititfJe.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheniana,  is 
dcTclopcd  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  a  constitution  in  Qiriat  before  all 
worlds.  Id  the  Epistle  to  the  /*hiiippitmx,  is  developed  the  idea  of 
fliristian  perfection,  and  of  the  Christian  life,  as  a  continual  progress 
lairards  the  apprehension  of  it  as  nlreHtly  existing  in  Christ^  In  the 
Epiatle  to  the  Cotostianah  developed  the  idea  of  the  Headship  of  ClirUt, 
and  of  the  direct  connexion  of  men  with  Him  in  his  risen  glory.  In 
tbc  two  Epistles  to  the  TftrMsalninnn»,  is  developed  the  idea  of  tlie  second 
coming  of  Christ.  In  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Tttux,  is  developed 
Uw  idea  of  the  ministerial  and  episcopal  character.  In  the  Eptstio  to 
the  Hebrrws,  is  devclo|)cd  the  idea  of  the  Priesthood  of  Christ. 

The  next  set  of  documents  are  the  Catholic  Epistles  of  St.  James, 
St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Jude.  St,  Jamctc't  Epistle  develops  the 
idn  of  the  law  of  liberty  of  the  Christian  admitted  into  the  privilege 
ud  power  of  keeping  God's  commandments.  It  presents  us  with  the 
other  sitle  of  the  idea  of  law  from  that  which  St.  Paul  takes,  [of]  what 
St.  Paul  himself  calls  the  Law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life,  in  opinnition  tu  the 
Uvrof  the  Hesh.  St.  Peter's  Epistles  develop  the  idea  of  the  Christian 
life  in  tlic  opp<Mitc  form  to  that  which  is  taken  in  the  Epistle  to  thc 
Philippians,  not  nsthc  pursuit  ol  a  righteousness  alnve  ourselves,  but  as 
the  •ubfflission  to  a  potvcr  working  upon  us  and  in  us.     Of  Loiubc,  both 
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ideas  nrc  aHsuiiicil  iu  butli  t^pl^tlcs;  but  id  one,  tlic  first  is  made  promi* 
ueut,  in  llie  other  tlic  second.  The  Epistle  of  iit.  Jofm  is  the  recoiiL-iJia> 
tiou  aud  completion  of  the  ideas  \vbich  St.  Paul,  nnd  St.  JiimeA.  and  81. 
Peter,  have  been  bringing  to  ligltt*  in  the  exhibition  of  God's  character, 
and  of  man  as  enabled  by  Chri^tt  to  enter  into  cotutuuniou  with  biro. 
It  is,  emphatically,  the  Sacramental  ECpistle. 

Finally,  we  have  the  Book  uf  Hrve/adtm,  developing  the  complete 
idea  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  irlations  to  the  kin^'donis  of  the  cjtrth, 
aud  exhibiting  the  history  of  its  triumph  over  tbem.'* 

I  am,  &('., 

li.  I>.  \V. 


LECTURES  TO  TEACH  EUS, 

»Y     UR.    UIBEK. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  copies  of  two  Lectures,  delivered  by  Dr. 
Ribor,  about  three  years  ago,  to  the  Teachers  in  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Infant  School  Institution.  Wc  are  sorry  to  find  that  tlie  author  has  uo 
intention  of  publiitbing  them,  and  tltat  tli^y  are  too  long  to  insert  at  full 
length  in  our  Magazine ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  an 
outline  of  them,  aiid  to  extract  a  few  out  of  the  many  striking  and  cIo- 
quent  passages  whicb  they  contain.  The  following  is  the  stateracnt  of 
his  plan : — 

"  Tbo  /aclx  by  which  you  are  to  be  guided  in  your  labours  naturally 
class  themselves  under  two  diflerent  beads.  "We  shall  have  to  consider — 

1st.  The  nature  of  the  material  you  have  to  deal  witli ;  you  will 
have  to  ask  yourselves,  /f'Aat  it  the  nature  of  the  Jpijrtnt,  the  tra'mmff  of 
tvhifh  we  undertikf  9  And  especially,  ffkat  U  the  nutkrr  of  thime  dupO' 
nitiont^  and  favnities  of  the  uiinii,  to  vail  forth  and  unjuld  wh'tch^  'u  the 
buMncMM  tf  Infant  Kducation? 

2ndly.  We  shall  have  to  consider  the  purpose  to  which  the  matt-rial 
you  have  to  di?al  with  is  to  be  converted ;  you  will  have  to  ask  your- 
selves, frhat  w  the  purpine  »f  fite  child »  cruteucv — the  pur pme  for 
N'hit'h,  by  the  apptt'mtment  uf  the  Crattor,  he  wat  emhmtrl  with  Jiuvh  a 
tnind  an  we  thiilt  have  aneertaincd  thai  he  po9W8Jte$i  the  end  to  uthich  the 
lifr  aud  nctiim  of  that  mind  U  to  he  dirvtlrd,  nnd  to  lehtrh,  /Yjjwyttrn//y, 
the  early  devrhpmrnt  of  that  mind  oa^ht  to  he  made  sMfutrrrimt  ? 

Yuu  wiU  at  once  |>crecivc  that,  if  we  can  obtain  a  clear  and  distinct 
view  oftliesc  two  — fie  nature  of  the  rhtld,  and  the  par  pose  of  hit  exist~ 
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ence,  wliich  are  both  matters  of  ftict,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  as- 
ceiUuning tMe principles  hy  which  we  are  to  be  guided;  for,  on  every 
point  that  may  arise  in  the  business  of  Education,  we  shall  only  have 
to  ask  ourselves  this  single  question,  fVhat  are  the  means  to  lead  this 
nsture,  such  at  we  have  ascertained  it  to  he,  to  that  end  which  we  have 
likewise  ascertained  to  he  the  true  end  and  object  of  its  being  ?  Nor  will 
it  be  very  difficult,  after  we  have  so  traced  out  the  leading  principles,  to 
determine  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  various  branches 
into  which  the  business  of  Education  divides  itself,  and  to  the  limits,  in 
point  of  age  and  development,  within  which  Infant  Education  is  con- 
fined." 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  first  part  of  his  subject,  the  Lecturer 
inquires  into  the  sources  from  wliich  our  evidence  respecting  man's  na- 
ture is  to  be  derived.  He  enumerates  three  sources  of  evidence;  the 
evidence  of  Sense,  the  evidence  of  Mind,  and  the  evidence  of  Faith.  By 
the  first,  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  organs,  the  tools  with 
which  the  mind  works,  and  the  outward  elfects  winch  it  produces  by 
means  of  those  tools.  By  the  second,  we  understand  what  is  passing 
within  ourselves,  and  reason,  by  analogy,  to  what  is  passing  in  the 
minds  of  others.  By  the  last,  wc  arrive  at  a  distinct  and  clear  know- 
ledge of  tliat  which  is  true  of  ourselves  and  others ;  this  knowledge 
being  not  derived  from  a  comparison  of  others  with  ourselves,  but  from 
a  revelation  made  to  Man  by  his  Creator. 

In  the  following  passage,  the  author  attempts,  by  help  of  these  kinds 
of  evidence,  to  classify  the  human  powers  : — 

**  In  the  sublime  account  which  the  inspired  writer  gives  of  the  crea- 
tion of  this  visible  world,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  we 
find  the  difierent  individual  bodies,  which  were  successively  called  into 
existence,  classified  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  comprehensive;  em- 
brainng  nature,  as  it  were,  with  a  giant  grasp,  instead  of  culling*  as  hu- 
man science  does,  a  leaf  here  and  there,  and  presenting  at  last  but  an 
imperfect  and  laboured  ag^egate  of  fragments.  The  principle  of  classi- 
fication there  adopted  is  that  of  the  elements  in  which  the  different 
creatures  have  their  existence ;  and,  accordingly,  they  are  enumerated 
as  those  that  fiy  in  the  air,  those  that  swim  in  the  water,  those  that  walk 
or  creep  on  the  dry  land.  Now  a  similar  principle  may  be  applied  in 
the  clasufication  of  those  powers,  faculties,  and  organs  of  human  nature 
which  belong  to,  or  are  in  the  service  of  the  mind ;  and  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  simple,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  appro- 
priate, on  the  same  grounds  on  which  the  Mosaic  classification  of  nature 
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mrpuacs  rrrr^  otbrr  id  truth  sod  beauty.  The  reason  why  Uie  cliHrmit 
creatures  caonot  be  classed  more  accuralely  than  under  the  heads  of 
tbose  eletnents  in  which  they  trspectiTeJy  live,  and  move,  and  have 
their  being,  is  simply  this— that  their  existence  in  those  elements  re- 
QUires  a  certain  adaptation  of  their  stmcuirc,  which,  notwithstanding 
CTCTT  subordinate  diTcrsity  of  ionn,  must  be  common  to  all  creatures 
living  in  one  and  the  same  elcsnenL  In  like  manner,  then,  there  is  in 
different  dusters  (if  I  may  use  that  term)  of  the  human  faculties  a  com- 
noa  ad^tation  Co  the  stage  on  which  they  arc  to  be  employed,  and 
which  constitute,  in  a  manner,  the  element  in  which  they  hare  their 
life ;  and  it  is  under  this  clas&ificacion  that  I  propose  successively  to 
consider  them.  Accordingly,  we  shall  have  to  view  man  under  a  thxce- 
fold  aspect. 

1st.  As  a  creature  of  this  world  of  sense. 
3ndly.  As  a  member  of  the  world  of  created  intelligence* 
Srdly.  As  placed  in  relationship  and  communion  with  God," 
Beginning  with  the  first  and  lowest  of  these  subjects,  he  finds  that 
the  different  faculties,  and  as  such  couKtitnent  parts  of  human  nature 
which  Itelong  to  him  as  a  creature  of  this  world,  are,  **  iirst^  bis  bodily 
senses,  or  the  channels  through  which  the  ])erceptions  of  the  visible 
world,  with  all  that  it  contains,  are  conveyed  to  his  mind,  his  eye,  his 
ear,  taste,  smell,  and  touch  ;  and,  besides  these  external  organs,  those 
nerves  which  reflect  the  impressions  made  upon  them  back  to  the  com- 
mon physical  centre  of  intelligence,  the  brain.     Secondly,  his  limbs,  or 
the  instruments  of  action   through  which  tlie  impulse)*  uf  his  mind  i*re 

carried  forth  into  the  visible  world with  the  nerves,  which  act  as 

conductors  from  the  same  common  centre,  imparting  the  impidse  which 
originates  in  the  mind  to  those  parts  of  the  physical  frame  which  are 
best  Hlted  to  execute  the  will  of  the  mind.  Thirdly,  the  lamlty  of 
speech,  though  this  is  connected  more  directly  with  the  intelligence  (^ 
man  than  the  rest,  and  must,  for  purposes  of  Education,  be  considered 
at  belonging  to  it.  Fourthly,  those  orgMis  or  faculties  by  which  man 
attains  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  number,  form,  colour,  soimd.  &c., 
and  by  which  he  is  consequently  enabled  to  reduce  to  order  the  im- 
prewions  which  he  receives  from  the  outward  world,  and  to  regulate  his 
own  movements  in  iL"  These  Dr.  Iliber  considers  as  the  characteristic 
powers  by  which  man,  a*  a  creature  oj  tAu  icorlH,  is  distinguished  from 
the  brute  creation. 

'*  Tlic  same  images  of  things  fall  upon  tlie  retina  of  on  animal's  eye 
OS  upon  uur  own  ;  the  same  reflection  takes  place  upon  the  animal's 
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braio  as  upon  oar's — nay,  by  means  of  that  qualit)*  of  retention  which 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  belongs  to  all  faculties,  animal  and  human, 
the  impression  once  produced  is  retained  in  (he  animal  brain,  and  con- 
necLed  with  other  impressions  similarly  retained,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
produce  frequently  in  animals  so  well  connected  an  association  of  ideas, 
that  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  rejuon.  But  in  the  animal,  no  crowd- 
ing logfther  of  impressions,  however  frequent,  can  ever  lead  to  general 
and  abiitract  ideas  on  any  of  those  qualities  of  matter,  by  the  conjunc- 
n  of  which  each  individual  impression  is  produced.  Each  impression 
itvids  hy  itsdf^  or,  if  connected  with  other  impressions  in  the  animal 
brun,  it  is  so  only  by  sumc  outward  association  of  circumstance  and  ap> 
peamnce.  No  rule  which  embraces  the  character  of  all  impressions,  of 
a  nmBar  kind,  is  ever  recognised  or  discovered  in  the  brain  of  the 
aniniai  ;  and  no  impression,  however  anomalous,  ever  strikes  upon  thu 
MJmal  brain  as  an  exception  from  such  a  rule." 

This  iavestigation  of  the  first  class  of  faculties  concludes  with   tlie 
following  remarks  : — 

"There  is  but  one  more  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject — viz.,  the  character  of  un- 
binding necessity  which  is  imprinted  upon  all  those  subjects  of  know- 
ledge which  refer  to  the  laws  of  outward  creation,  and  to  which,  tlierefort 
the  mind  is  hold  in  subjection.  In  other  departments  of  knowledg^ 
which  have  reference  either  to  the  world  of  created  intelligence,  or  to 
the  connexion  in  which  we  are  placed  with  God  and  his  holy  purposes, 
there  is  a  latitude  and  licence  allowed  to  the  mind  of  .idmitling  or  deny- 
ing; and  a  difference  nf  opinion  is  thence  found  to  exist  among  men 
npan  all  those  subjects :  but,  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  material  world, 
ia  reference  to  number,  form,  extent,  colour,  and  other  qualities  of 
nutter,  there  is  no  room  left  to  the  human  mind  for  the  indulgence  of 
its  waywardness  ;  his  consent  is  not  asked  to  the  trutli  of  the  proposi- 
8  which  the  compulsory  evidence  of  the  physical  world  forces  upon 
FTcnce  a  m-Tn  may  be  found  to  entertain  the  most  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  man's  mind,  or  upon 
liters  of  taste,  or  any  other  matter  purely  intellectual — nay,  he  may 
;ly  deny  the  truths  which  we  hold  most  sacred  ;  and  he  will  not  only 
Ihe  in  no  danger  whatc\*er  of  forfeiting,  on  that  account,  his  claim  to  the 
name  and  character  of  a  rational  being,  but  even  those  who  differ  from 
him  most  widely  will  often  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration  to  his  reasoning 
powers,  if  he  displays  a  certain  degree  of  acumen  in  propounding  and 
Vmling  his  absurdities  or  blasphemies.     On  the  contniry,  If  a  man 
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wera  to  maintain  that  twice  two  make  five,  or  thftt  tbe  periphery  of  the 
circle  is  equal  in  length  to  its  diameter,  or  that  white  and  black  arc, 
fact,  tlic  fiamc  colour — though  such  propositinns  are  not  a  whit 
absuid  thou  the  doctrines  which  arc  doily  propounded  m  philoiO] 
politics,  or  theology  ;  yet  a  man  holding  them  would  al  once  be  univer- 
sally pronounced  a  madman— the  difierence  in  the  two  cases  lying,  not 
in  the  degree  of  departure  from  truth  which  is  involved  in  his  opinions, 
but  in  this,  that,  in  n^gurd  to  one  kind  of  opinions  *he  human  mind  ii 
left  free  to  form  its  conclusions ;  while,  in  regard  to  the  other,  the  same 
stem  necessity  which  holds  the  stars  in  their  continual  courses,  is  im- 
posed upon  the  mind  ili:it  investigates  the  laws  by  which  those  councs 
arc  regulated ;  and  he,  therelore,  who,  by  his  opinions,  would  cuntrft- 
Tcne  those  laws,  must  be  considered  by  other  minds  who  hold  them  in- 
violable, IIS  having  lost,  not  the  right  use  of  his  mind,  but  his  mind 
itself,  whit'Ii,  in  application  to  those  suhjerts,  admits  but  of  une  use." 

In  irt'iiliiig  of  the  second  class  of  faculties,  those  which  belong  to  ui 
AS  members  of  a  world  of  created  intelligence — that  is,  in  other  words, 
those  which  connect  us  witli  our  fellow-creatures;  Dr.  Biber  dwells 
with  Muuh  force  and  eloquence  upon  the  perceptions  of  beauty,  truth, 
and  order  which  exist  in  man  ;  upon  the  derangement  of  these  pei 
tions  througli  the  comiption  of  man,  and  upon  the  impossibility  of 
ttuiiiK  any  dear  light  respecting  their  ntiture  and  limits,  and  the  objects 
wiili  which  tlioy  converse,  unless  we  avail  ourseU'es  of  the  evidence  of 
fuitli.  Kul  we  think  he  has  scarcely  felt  himself  quite  as  much  at  home  in 
this  bnmch  of  the  subject  as  in  llie  one  upon  which  ho  next  enters,  on 
the  cUiss  of  faculties  which  belong  to  us  as  crt'^tures  intended  fur  com^ 
munion  with  God. 

This  last  <livisioii  of  human  faculties  is  the  link  between  the  first 
second  part  of  Dr.  Biber's  scheme.  He  proposed  first  to  invLiatigate 
facts  of  human  nature ;  then  the  end  for  which  it  exists.  Now 
highest  fact  respecting  man,  defines  the  end  of  his  existence.  This 
end  or  purpose  then,  Dr.  Biber  maintains  to  be  as  much  a  matter 
of  diet,  and  as  little  a  matter  of  opinion  as  any  which  it  is  possible 
for  mail  to  take  account  of.  **  All  things,"  he  says,  **  way  he  treated  as 
inmllerit  of  opinion.  The  existence  of  a  sensible  world  has  been  so 
treated.  lluL  there  art'  facts,  and  those  deep  irround  principles  of  which 
faith  takes  occonnt,  do  really  commend  theiiisclvcs  to  the  mind  of  a 
man,  lu  the  hr^althicst  and  truest  state  ;  not  merely  as  being  equally  sure 
with  othiTs,  but  ax  being  those  from  which  all  other  principles  derive 
Uiuif  security."  Ur.  Jtiber  is  well  uwurc  how  startling  these  propositions 
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ust  sound  to  persons  who  hate  never  b«n  led  to  feel  the  deep  need 

hich  man  has  of  something  certain  to  rest  upon.     But  lie  knows  also* 

from  experience,  that  persons  actually  cnj^o^cd  in  edncation  will  cither 

be  driven  to  these  conclusions  by  the  feeling,  tlial  ever)'  step  they  take 

itfaout  thero  is  treacherous  and  delusive,  or  else  be  drawn  into  them  by 

nditig  Iww  mnch  every  new  discovery  of  the  feelings  and  events  of 

Odren  establishes  and  confirms  them. 

•*  What,  then,  is  this  purpose,  divinely,  eternally  fixed,  which  is  to 
vietted  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  received  as  a  matter  ot  faith  ?  So  far 
as  it  concenu  educatioa,  or  the  development  of  the  faculties  of  human 
ttitorc,  the  purpo§e  of  God  iw,  that  in  tho»e  faculties  the  perfection  of 
Q^dhead  shtmid  he  reflected — reflected  not  as  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected 
bom  the  mirror  on  the  surface  of  which  it  falls,  but  as  the  heart's  inmost 
ikoDght  and  feeling  is  reflected  in  the  living  eve ;  as  an  emanation  and 
exhibition  to  the  world  without  of  the  living  spirit  that  dwells  and  stirs 
within.  With  this  intent  was  man  first  created  in  the  image  and  like- 
neu  of  Ood ;  to  this  it  is  God's  purpose  of  mercy  that  man  should  be 
:ored  ;  and  to  this,  therefore,  as  the  main  and  ultimate  end  of  all 
man  existence,  ought  our  labours  to  be  directed.  The  whole  work  of 
Telopmeat,  as  it  ought  to  be  conducted,  may  be  summed  up  in  this 
ic  great  principle,  that  wery  faculty  of  human  natnre  should  6e  rm- 
drrtdfit  to  rejiect^  in  its  kind  and  sphere,  the  Divine  life. 

In  thus  representing  to  you  the  work  of  education  as  immediately 

connected  wiOi  the  work  of  man's  restonitiim,  it  is  rit;ht  that  I  should  at 

oocc  gnanl  against  a  misapprehension  which  might  be  induced  by  an  in- 

te  view  of  the  part  education  is  called  upon  to  take  as  a  handmaid 

religion.     The  query  might  be  put — as  indeed  it  has  been  put^'  Is 

my  poxt  of  the  business  of  education  to  restore  the  human  mind  to  its 

igtnal  stale ;  and  if  so,  how  may  it  best  be  accomplished  V     To  this  I 

iwcr,  that  it  never  can  be  any  part  of  the  business  of  education  to  re- 

the  human  mind  to  its  original  state,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  ia 

i&olly  out  of  tlic  power  of  c<lucation,  or  indeed  of  any  other  human 

ifl,  to  accomplish  such  a  restoration.     But  it  is  the  business  of  edu- 

, and  not  part  of  it  only,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  right 

jon — to  deal  with  human  nature  as  with  a  nature  restored  by  the 
grace  of  God,  through  Ciirist ;  and  when  1  coll  upon  you  to  make 
education  subservient  to  this  pur)>!>se  cf  God,  the  obvious  meaning 
tlus  is,  not  that  you  should  make  the  children  entrusted  to  your  care 
IdxTO  of  God  in  Christ  (which  it  is  wholly  out  of  your  power  to  do), 
t  that  you  should  deal  with  Ihcm  in  the  eharaclcr  which,  not  by  their 
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natural  birth,  but  by  the  birth  of  regeneration  in  baptiam  ihey  Ijear, 
being  made  the  children  of  God  in  Christ.  If  you  receive  little  chil- 
dren, in  the  name  of  Adam,  merely  fts  human  infants^  bearing  the  image 
of  their  earthly  parents,  and  you  ask  me  what  you  shall  or  can  do  with 
ihcra  ;  I  tell  you,  frankly  oud  plainly,  that  I  know  of  nought  that  you 
can  do  to  benefit  thorn,  or  to  train  up  their  nature  in  a  satislactory  man- 
ner, or  to  a  good  end.  If  they  are  not  Christian  infantit,  there  is  no 
purpose  of  God  revealed  concerning  them,  to  guide  you  in  your  labours ; 
ere  is  not  abiding  in  thent  that  seed  of  God,  from  which  alone  a 
rvcsl  can  be  expected,  and  without  the  presence  of  which  all  education 
is  as  vain  as  wt)uld  be  the  labour  of  a  husbandman  tilling  for  evcnnore 
a  soil  in  which  no  seed  has  been  sown,  nor  has  he  any  to  sow  iu  it  him- 
self. Or  if  they  be  Christian  infants,  yet  if  you  deal  with  them  not  in 
tliat  character,  but  in  that  which  they  bear  by  nature  ;  then  again,  what- 
ever may  be  the  provision  made  on  the  part  of  God  for  the  riglit  deve- 
lopment of  their  being,  it  is  clear  that  your  efforts  can  only  counteract, 
uiid  never  can  assist  that  work  which  it  is  God's  intention  should  be 
performed  in  them.  As  Christians,  you  are  called  upon  to  receive  tlicse 
little  ones  in  the  name  ot  Christ,  and,  recognising  in  them  tJic  seed  of 
that  life  by  uhicli  all  their  faculties  are  to  beqmckened,  ruled  over,  and 
fulfilled,  to  study  and  to  labout  early  and  late  how  you  may  adapt  the 
soil  to  its  growth — how  you  may  cherish  and  protect  the  tender  shoots 
which  that  life  puts  lorth  in  them,  under  your  fostering  care.  And 
while  you  do  this,  in  bumble  reliance  on  that  power  of  God  in  the  heart 
of  a  Christian  infant,  whose  servants,  as  Christ's  teachers,  you  are,  you 
should  ever  remember  that  '  neither  is  be  that  planteth  anytjung,  nei- 
ther he  that  watereth,  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase.'  " 

With  this  eloquent  and  eidmirable  ]'assage  we  will  conclude  our  ex- 
tracts for  the  pri*seut,  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  the  appLiuatioi)  of 
Dr.  Biber's  principles  to  the  actual  work  of  education. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 
MISCELLANEOUS  HINTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

MODEL    SCHOOLS. 

I  nisLiKK  the  exhibition  of  any  school  as  a  modei\  I  liAve  been  argu- 
ing  that  point  with ,     I  si.  Becuusc  it  pretends  to  be  what  it  is 

not,  the  best  possible  plan  of  instruction.     'Jndly.  Because  by  that  pre- 
tension it  checks  the  progress  of  discovery  in  education  and  the  eflbrts 
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if  individdiil  geiiiiis.  Srdly.  Because  in  consequence  of  all  Uie 
^l|kliances  and  means,  to  boot,  with  which  ll  is  furnished,  it  is  a  bod 
preparation  for  the  diflictdties  to  be  encountered  in  most  village  schools, 
and  does  not  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  young  teacher  in  finding 
resources. 

It  strikes  me  that  a  Oovermnent  Model  Training  School  would  be  a 
Urge  concern — a  sort  of  college ;  where  are  the  governors  and  dictators 
10  be  found  capable  of  exercising  authority  and  keeping  up  order 
among  adult  teachers  ?  Where  the  teachers  who  arc  fit  to  regenerate 
ud  imbue  those  aduU  learners  with  new  thouglits,  views,  and  habits? 
Tbe  whole  must  speedily  become  a  nkow  concern,  a  scene  of  outward 
display.     Grants  afforded  by  Government  to  small  schools  under  pas- 

(loral  superintendence,  these  schools  to  be  insjwcted  by  Govenmient 
iBspcctors,  to  be  left  unfettered  in  the  plan  of  instruction,  reports 
printed^  &c. — this  I  continue  to  think  the  Iwat  direct  means  of  forward- 
tug  the  object ;  but  failures,  moderate  attempts,  party-spirit  attempts, 
•U  trill   indircLtly  and  powerfully  co-operate ;   and  as  you  say  we  can 

I  Daly  all  work  on  at  our  appointed  tasks ;  and  it  is  something  to  add 
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have  ft  great  notion  of  the  benefit  of  a  higher  sort  of  language  than 
that  generally  used  in  education.  Metaphorical  or  sunuHliing  like 
poetical  language  judiciously  used  in  tlie  education  of  tlie  lower  orders, 
would,  1  think,  be  useful;  there  would  be  no  danger  of  bombast  ur 
aflcctation  as  tlicrc  might  be  in  tlie  case  of  other  children. 


REWARDS    AND    PUNISHMENTS. 

I  iDdsi  fully  agree  with  you.  that  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
I  rewards,  punishments,  &c. ;  boys,  gills,  paupers,  animals,  must  all  bo 
subjected  to  diflcrent  trcutmeut  according  to  the  diflcrcnt  states  of 
tiaracter  and  circumstances  in  which  they  come  under  our  hands ;  good 
sense,  rclUctinn,  and  above  all  experience,  must  assist  U8^  aud  accurate' 
observation  of  the  results  of  our  experiments. 

rSUALE    TBACUBRS. 


Wc  must  in  all  cases  be  content  to  find,  not  what  might  possibly  be 
^tboe,  but  can  actually  ht  Aouc  ■}  and  yet  we  mu!>t  beware  of  letting 
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thai  he  cstabliBtied  a$  a  ttystem  and  modrL  We  must  always  keep  a 
beau  ideal  berore  us,  and  appronch  it  as  nearly  as  circumstances  admit. 
Perseveriug  practical  educationists  arc  what  we  need.  O  that  there 
was  some  really  good  female  Normal  School !  I  tbiuk  I  could  make 
women  good  educators  much  soouer  than  men.  I  can  train  6nyjr  to  be- 
come inaslers,  bat  I  think  I  could  make  women  good  uiistre&scs  more 
easily  than  men.  Wc  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  women  as  we  ought, 
for  boys  and  girls.  YoHng  men  educated  in  Normal  Schools  I  shall  long 
distrust ;  yet  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  time. 

QUESTIONS    FOR   SCHbOLS. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prepare  a  set  of  questions  this  morning, 
and  hope  it  may  be  found  possible  to  make  th^m  of  some  use. 
1.  Questions  on  animals,  or  parts  of  animals — suppose  a  cow,  an 
elephant's  tooth,  a  tiger,  a  horse's  hoof,  a  bit  of  raw  silk,  or 
collnn,  or  wool  j  a  dog,  a  mouse,  a  beaver,  a  quill,  &c.,  to  be 
sbowD.  Snppose  the  master  to  give  a  five  minuta^  oral  lectare  00 
the  subject,  then  to  write  the  questions  on  the  black  hoard  and 
require  written  answers  ;  meantime  on  the  pther  side  of  the  board  or  at 
asuiBcient  distance  not  to  be  heard  by  the  tvriters,  lie  assembles  round 
him  a  class  of  non-writers,  and  writes  the  answers  before  them  from  their 
dictation.  2.  Questions  on  vegetables— suppose  an  ouk-trce,  a  rose- 
bush, an  orange,  a  grain  of  rice,  a  colTee  berry,  a  leaf  of  tea,  a  potatoe,  a 
bit  nf  sugar-cane,  an  ear  of  corn,  a  blade  of  grass,  and  any  unmanu- 
factured vegetable  yon  please.  Let  the  teacher  give  a  short,  clear, 
oral  lecture— perhaps  ask  a  few  v'n4  voce  questions.  Then  write 
the  questions  and  proceed  as  l>efore.  3.  Minerals — sup^wse  a  bit  of 
coal,  a  piece  of  iron,  a  piece  of  chalk  or  flint,  &c.,  the  yame  process, 
4.  Articles  manufactured  from  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  sub- 
stances— a  knife,  a  spade,  a  ruler,  a  slate,  a  pen,  a  calico  shirt,  and 
what  you  will.  The  questions  will  he  foujid  to  apply  ;  but  if  I  wcra 
the  teacher,  I  must  spend  a  little  litac  in  priming  myself  before  I  could 
clearly  and  accurately  give  and  extract  from  the  boys  a  sufiieieut  stock 
of  cJL.ict  iuformatiuu  in  words;  when  the  answers  were  written  they 
should  Iw  audibly  read  and  corrected,  and  I  think  afterwords  a  boy 
ahonld  be  desired  to  express  as  simply  and  clearly  as  he  could,  in  a  slow, 
aci-'urntc,  connected  audible  manner,  the  substance  of  the  lesson  whether 
on  chalk  or  cheese. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  TUAINING  AND  COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL. 

[Mnch  has  been  said  of  late  years  rcepccting  llie  distinction  between 

instruction  and  education.     But  wc  are  not  sure  tliat  we  have  as  yet  at- 

Uined  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  diflerencc  between  tliesc  words. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  instruction  means  the  imparting;  ofinforwa- 

l»n  i  rducation,  the  drawing  out  or  the  development  of  the  faculties 

vbicb  receive  it.     Tliis,  no  doubt^  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  subject, 

ud  It  is  far  from  being  an  inaccurate  or  a  wrong  one  ;  but  ins^truction, 

iccording  to  its  i>trict  dcriiWive  meaning,  would  seem  to  imply  Kome* 

I  thing  different  from  teaching,  whetlicr  that  be  looked  npon  as  an  end   in 

ksclf,  or  as  a  means  to  a  farther  end.    Tlie  word  rather  draws  onr 

tl»ought£  to  the  condact,  discipline,  or  order  of  a  school,  than  to  any- 

tfitng  tlutt  is  taught  or  learnt  in  it.     To  instruct  boys  is,  properly,  to 

put  theui  in  rank   and  file.     Now  it  strikes  ns,  that  if  we  recollected 

this  observation,  wc  should  be  able  to  a\*ailourselvesof  many  hints  upon 

the  subject  of  schools,  which  come  from  very  opposite  rjuartcrs,  and  which 

»em  at  variance  with  each  other,    'Hie  language  in  which  a  person  speaks 

I  uho  admires,  al>ove  all  things,  the  discipline  and  arrangement  of  an  army, 

I  is  hardly  intelligible  to  a  person  who  has  been  occupied  all  his  life  with 

I  considering  how  to  give  the  individual  energies  of  men  their  greatest  play. 

Nercrthelcss  we  know  that  discipline  is  admirable  ;  and  men  who  really 

tuk  their  individual  energies,  soon  hnd  that  they  do  little  without  it. 

Oar  belief  is,  that  the  idea  of  their  importance  was  predominant  and  exclu- 

ive  in  the  minds  of  Bell  and  Lancaster ;  that  of  late  we  have  discovered 

f  something  uf  the  mysteries  of  cducatiouj  of  the  spiritual  creature  with 

I  nhich  we  have  to  deal,  and  of  the  spiritual  faculties  which  may  be  called 

f  l^t  in  it ;  Rnd  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  new  feeling,  the  notion 

f  ud  importance  of  instruction  have  been  somewhat  decried  and  set  at 

lootight.     It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  of  importance  in  a  Magazine  like 

mn,   to  let  both  instractionists  and  educ.itiouists  speak  their  word. 

[Oar  readers  must  not  complaiu  of  being  puzzled  with  contrary  opinions, 

[Uone  of  our  correspondents  tells  them,  that  Dell's  system  is  wholly  mc- 

Ldunical  and  deadening  ;  and  if  another  says   it  ought  to  be  carried  out, 

even  more  completely  than  it  has  ever  been,     'llicsc  assertions  may  not 

really  be  so  far  at  variance  as  they  seem  ;    and    those   who    arc  in* 

tereated  in  the  subject,  will  not  think  it  lost  time  seriously  to  weigh 

tthem  buth«  and  consider  whether  they  cannot  find  some  middle  point  of 

conciliation  between  them.     With  this  preface,  we  slialt  make  no 
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apoI(^y  for  inserting  (in  extract  from  a  communication  of  a  correspon- 
dent, respecting'  the  management  of  Trnining  School!*,  which  differs 
very  widely  indeed  from  statements  wliich  have  appeared  in  former 
Nnmbers  of  our  Magazine.  Wc  believe  It  throws  out  hints  which  it 
would  be  AS  unsafe  to  neglect,  as  it  would  be  to  substitute  them  for 
those  higher  doctrines  respecting  education  which  we  wish  at  all  tiroes 
to  inculcate. — Ed.] 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  discipline  and  instruction  we  may  say, 
that  it  ought  to  be  strictly  on  the  Bell  System,  but  perhaps  with  that 
system  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  strictness  and  perfection  than  lias 
been  usually  done,  and  bordering  on  the  sii^ordination  and  discipline  of 
our  miliury  and  naval  establishments.  At  present  in  the  Belt  schools, 
one  of  the  older  boys  is  simply  set  to  hear  u  junior  class  its  appointed 
lessons  ;  but  he  feels  no  particular  interest  in  their  progress,  nor  is  he 
responsible  for  their  neglect.  He  has  no  official  authority  over  thcin, 
nor  docs  he  hold  any  rank  to  which  obedience  is  due.  Still  much  labour 
is  saved  to  the  master,  and  much  progress  is  ma<le  in  the  school.  Tlic 
effect,  however,  would  be  much  greater,  if  he  were  made  answerable  for 
the  progress  of  the  class  under  his  care,  and  punishable  for  any  misL-on> 
duct  it  was  his  duty  to  correct.  He  should  be  vested  with  a  rank,  and 
with  some  distinction  in  his  dress,  to  give  him  a  weight  atid  consequence 
iu  the  school,  and  in  which  he  hircsclf  may  feel  a  pride  and  pleasure. 
In  the  army,  the  dress  of  a  corporal  shows  that  he  is  raised  above  the 
ranks,  and  that  of  a  serjeant  is  distinctive  of  his  superiority  above  a 
corporal,  as  welt  as  over  the  privates ;  and,  nmong  the  oflicers,  similar 
distinctious  of  dress  prevail.  In  a  school.  I  would  have  different  de- 
grees of  teachers,  and  each  degree  distinguished  by  soutething  peculiar 
in  his  personal  equipment,  which  should  show  at  once  his  rank,  and 
give  him  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  It  is  absurd  to  argue 
on  the  vanity  of  such  distinctions.  They  have  their  use.  A  desire  or 
superiority  is  a  feeling  that  prevails  universally  in  a  higher  or  a  lower 
degree  in  ever\'  breast.  It  has  a  mighty  influence  over  the  mind  and 
conduct,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  turn  tliat  inlluenee  into  a  right  channel, 
and  direct  it  to  a  useful  puqwsc.  It  is  needless  to  fix  now  what  that 
distinctive  mark  of  rank  in  the  school  should  be,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
show  to  the  other  boys,  that  the  authority  of  the  wearer  is  not  self- 
assnmcd,  but  given  him  by  n  higher  power ;  and  it  will  produce  a  readier 
ol>edience  to  it  from  the  consideration,  that  they  themselves  may,  in  the 
course  of  time  by  their  good  conduct,  rise  to  the  same  rank,  and  exer- 
cise the  same  nathoritv  over  their  fellows. 
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It  should  l)c  tlic  teacher's  bustiicbH,  not  only  to  bear  tiis  cinss  their 
lc->fi4inSf  liut  to  sift  and  examine  llieiii,  and  see  lliat  iiu  idle  boy  escxpcs. 
lu  often  happens  in  a  large  school,  where  nil  are  not  put  on.  lie  must 
i|Uestion  Ibera,  and  uhacrve  that  they  underfttund  what  they  luive  learned 
to  rend,  and  give  thcin  a  clear,  accurate,  and  methodical  arrangement 
of  it  tu  their  minds.  In  anthrnetic,  algebra,  _i;eonietry,  and  uiany  otl^r 
stodies,  the  farther  progress  of  the  student  is  oflen  iuipcded  by  his  for- 
gctfuliiess  or  ii^noriince  of  some  part  of  his  preceding  studies.  It  will 
be  the  port  of  the  teacher  eoDtinanlty  to  examine  his  class  in  llie  rules 
tltey  have  Icuriicd  by  heartland  in  llicir application  of  thiin.  The  head 
master  must,  at  bis  first  comineiiceincnt»  draw  up  a  set  of  questions  ap  ■ 
propriflte  to  every  branch  and  stage  of  learnii:^  in  the  sclu^il  fur  the 
guidance  of  every  class,  from  ihe  lowest  to  the  hi^^hetit  ;  and  it  must  be 
bueiness  of  the  teachors  to  ascertain  that  the  buys  can  answer  these 
'  'l|ne«tion5,  and  not  merely  answer  them  hy  rote,  hut  thoroiiiihly  tinder- 
•tand  tbcm.  The  facility  of  learning  future  lessons depenils  much  njion 
the  acrurntc  knowledge  of  the  p:ist  ones. 

it  would  l>c  ioipossible  for  all  the  oflicers  of  a  regiment  Lo  teach  the 
inea  that  erect  face,  and  toaoly  bearing,  toircther  with  that  nccurncy  in 
performing  every  motion  and  manaMivie,  which  distinguish  tlie  military 
acrrice.  It  would  wear  their  time  and  patience  out  in  the  vain  atlempt, 
and  turn  their  ntccntion  froui  the  dischmge  of  tht-ir  hi)^hcr  duties.  It 
must  be  left  to  the  slow,  progressive,  and  persevering  lessons  of  the 
drUl-serjennt,  who  works  with  tlie  untiring  patience  of  n  mere  mechani- 
cal agent.  When  the  labour  of  tcachini;  is  done,  ii  is  tlieu  the  business 
of  tite  superior  uflicei*  to  inspect  his  men,  and  see  (hat  the  lessons  learnt 
are  perfectly  understood  and  jiractiscd.  So  must  it  be  in  a  school  pro- 
perly conducted  on  the  Bell  System.  Twenty  masters  could  not  teach 
M  well  or  as  accurately  that  knowledge,  which  their  suhardiriate  n^ontft, 
thf;  teachers,  are  qualified  to  impart.  To  these  latter  belongs  the  drudge- 
ry of  going  over  and  over  aj|ain»  with  their  idle  and  inattentive  class, 
the  same  elementary  lessons,  till  they  arc  ))cifect  in  the  comprehension 
and  retention  of  them.  It  ii  the  duty  ami  olUce  of  the  head  master  and 
his  asaittants,  to  search  out  and  discover  whatever  is  imperfect,  and  to 
•end  back  the  dull  or  careless  student  for  farther  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion. 

In  so  large  a  school,  Ihe  classes  learning  tlie  same  books  and  lessons 
nust  also  be  very  large;  but  these,  again,  must  he  subdivided  into  divi- 
sjons  of  ten  or  fifteen,  and  one  teacher  appointed  to  each  division.  Once, 
btiwevvr,  in  the  day,  the  u hole  class  should  he  brmigUt  together  under 
the  examination  of  one  of  ihe  masters,  or,  perhaps,  under  one  of  the  most 
i  V 
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experienced  teachers,  llirit  !ic  may  see  \vhetlier  the  several  junior  teach- 
ers hnvc  (loiiu  their  duty,  nnd  ihe  hnys  Ucen  sufficiently  diligent.  The 
public  hairyenrly  or  annual  exntninatious  will  be  a  farther  test  thai 
the  whole  sy&tciu  works  well,  from  the  loivest  to  the  highest  member 
of  it. 

Witlt  regard  to  the  discipline  out  of  school,  we  may  say,  that  with- 
out curbing  too  tiglitly  the  plnyfulncss  nnd  happy  freedom  of  early 
youth,  n  few  short  rules  may  he  drawn  up  by  the  master  to  prevent  dis- 
order, irregularity,  and  excess;  and  these  rules  may  lie  left  to  the 
teachers  to  enforce,  under  the  hii;her  controllinfi:  power  of  their  superior* 
In  all  ctisea  the  teachers  nrt  to  he  held  responsible  for  the  proper  exer. 
cisc  of  their  nuthorily  }  and  where  that  nuthorily  is  not  submitted  to, 
they  nrc  to  report  immediately  to  their  superiors. 

If  we  may  proceed  with  a  reference  to  military  matters,  I  should  say, 
tliat  there  is  the  s^me  dilTerence  between  a  teacher  under  the  Bell  Sya- 
teun  as  at  present  conducted,  and  one  under  the  improved  system  [  re. 
connneuH,  an  there  is  between  a  soldier  and  one  of  the  modern  police. 
In  4pietling  a  disturbance;,  a  soldier  is  a  mere  machine,  acting  under  the 
impulse  of  his  superior,  scldum  allowed  to  exercise  his  judgment  when 
called  into  action,  audfeeliugou  responsibility  for  any  step  he  takes.  A 
policeman  is  called  upon  to  exercise  every  faculty  of  his  mind — caation, 
vigilauct^.actiiily.  jtidgnipnl,  and  most  firm  and  prompt  rcsuUitiou  ;  nnd 
he  enters  with  his  whole  soul  inio  his  duty,  and  often  performs  won- 
dera  in  keeping  a  lawless  and  turbulent  crowd  in  subjection.  So  1 
should  say  of  teachers  under  the  Hell  Sjalem  properly  modified.  Let 
them  have  discretionary  power,  but  know  that  they  are  responsible  for 
the  use  of  it.  Show  them  that  n  reliance  in  placed  on  their  exertions  for 
the  i^eneral  benefit,  and  that  they  will  incur  hlamc,  or  receive  applause, 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  discharging  their  duty.  Let  them  feel 
that  they  are  not  mere  machines  set  to  do  particular  tiling,  and  thtn 
rest  from  their  work  ;  but  that  the  real  4>r<igrcss  and  imjirovetnent  of 
their  class  is  the  service  cxiwcted  from  them,  and  Ihe  test  of  their  effi- 
ciency. Place  these  views  before  them,  and  they  will  jwrform  wonders, 
which  the  masters  without  their  help  would  be  unable  to  iiccompliBh. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  the  masters  of  our  great  public  schools  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Bell  System.  It  would  seem 
as  if  they  disdained  to  take  lessons  of  management  from  our  village 
schools,  or  from  the  example  of  our  swarthy  Indian  fellow-Bnbicets,  Yet 
that  these  principles  arc  cnpablc  of  application  to  clus:»icBt  schools,  nnd 
that  the  adoption  of  them  would  be  attcitded  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tages, no  unprejudiced  person  can  doubt.     It  might,  perhaps^  seem  as 
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flic  employment  of  ten  or  firtoen  boys  as  Icnchers,  would  impede  Ihc 

Rogiess  of   iLc  education  of  so  many  individunls>  but  tbls  is  not  tbe 

I:  it  rallier  fnciiitates  it,  by  Kivlnt?  a  fjrcater  degree  of  accuracy  to 

fctir  knowlc*li<c  of  first  principles.     To  use  the  words  of  an  excellent 

lid  nccur-ite  scbolnr,  "  (^ui  doeet,  dtsrit.'"   In  Irutb,  aliiiosl  every  uins- 

Itu  knows  by  bin  owu  e^cperietice,  tbat  lie  uoderstootl  nothini^  perfectly 

'litmwlf,  tin  lic  tjctron  to  tench  it  toothers.     Let  one  great  liehoo)  adopt 

tW  sjitcin  in  its  most  perfect  form,  nnd  other  schools  will  be  compelled 

Llo  follow  tbc  example,  or  Iw  left  far  behind  in  the. race  of  competition. 

Dgtit,  perhaps,  in  justice  to  mention  one  triflinf^  exception  to  the 

c«u&ure  I  bnve  passed  on  great  schools ;  but  it  is  a  «*ery  strong 

tlniony  in  favour  oftheltcll  System,  and  of  its  suitableness  to  classical 

inntruction.      Every  year  seven  or  eight  boya  are  elected  at  Westminster 

[Scluml  and  pliL-ed  oii  tbe  foundMion.     The  number  of  candidates,  bow- 

ner,  is  much  greater,  and  these  are  nil  phired  under  the  tuition  and 

Itmining  of  other  hoys,  ivbo  have  passed  tbe  same  ordeal  of  a  strict  ex. 
ioiiuation.  Each  trainer  or  help,  as  be  is  called,  feels  his  credit  at 
ilskv  in  the  nuccess  of  his  r^r^,  and  the  exertion?)  of  all  paities  are 
pnt on  tilts  intiresiini;  oecaaion.  I  may  add,  that  the  real  l>encfit. 
u  far  as  relates  to  improvement,  U  as  great  to  the  trainer  as  to  the  boy 
trained. 
The  Ibllowing  letter  is  in  qnlte  a  difTerent  spirit— 
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To  the  IHditor  qf  tht  Edueationat  Magazine. 


VMur  correspondent,  "J.  L.",  who  thinks  that  the  National  Achool 
"  Sffftem "  has  signally  failed,  gives  a  very  aonud  reason  fnr  its  faihire 
when  he  asks,  "  How  can  one  little  boy  of  fourteen  be  expected  to  instil  right 
principles  iiiio  the  miridsor  ollit  r  cftiUlren  of  eleven  or  twelve?"  Utnler  the 
■tipriinteinb-iice  of  wry  able  Mniiters,  the  plan  may  sticccetl,  as  any  plan 
wotdd  du.  Ii  Masters  will  be  to  their  schools  what  Soiivuroff  was  to  his  army, 
DriU-scrgcaiit,  (.icncral,  oiul  Father,  the  plan  of  Moiiitorrul  Instrtictinnmay 
•uccccd  ;  though  I  am  dispowd  to  think,  then  only  to  a  certain  extent;  and 
thai  ijie  pro}»er  end  of  a  sohnol,  namely,  educati'iu,  or  the  iinplnntaiion  and 
cultiratioo  of  rijjht  principh-s,  will  be  neglect*'d.  Hut  when  the  Master  is 
simply  a  conscientious  man,  of  moderate  nttninments,  and  no  extraordinary 
entrtfy.  the  Monitorial  System  will  partake  of  his  character  ;  as  he  is,  »q  are 
hit  muniton,  and  so  is  his  school.  Now,  when  "J.  I.."  takes  into  account 
tie  low  salaries  hitherto  piven  to  schoolmasters,  the  very  moderate  ijuidin- 
catioiitt  that  havi*  in  coii5e(]uenCf;  been  brouf^ht  lu  tins  most  difliiuli  ufhce, 
Ciin  it  l*c  a  matter  of  »urpri»e  that  the  systijo  baa  siijii.illy  failed?  Tbe 
only  wonder  is,  that  children  so  taught  have  learned  anything. 
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*' J.  L."  nrnposcs  public  catocliisin^  iis  one  rcinetly  for  ihe  pro^enl  iiu'f- 
ricii'iit  cotiilitiun  nf  our  Katioiml  Sclioolii,  nml  iiu  one  l-uii  itoiittt  Uic  g^rent 
Rtlvaiita^c  wliicli  would  anw:  from  the  rcvivnl  of  lliis  part  dI'a  ClLTgyman't 
fliiiy  ;  anil  I  am  vi-ry  f»r  I'nun  urukTvalunig  it  «lifii  1  propo'*e  sonicthiiig  III 
a*Ulilinii  to  it.  In  n-ading  (Toiisin's  Keport  oTIiii)  Inspections  of  tlie  ScbooJs 
ill  H<tl]an>^t,  rt  nppcar«  thnt.  gcneraify,  no  Master  has  more  than  scTcnly 
chiNtrru  under  his  care ;  often  fewer.  The  Monitorial  System,  or, 
an  he  calld  it,  the  System  of  Mutual  Instruction,  U  tliscountcnHncefJ, 
Hi}(l  all  the  instruction  thai  is  not  giTen  by  tlie  Master,  or  his  assist- 
ant, ti)  the  Imys  iriHiviclually,  and  in  clii5Si'»,  is  ifivcn  lo  the  whole  school 
collectively.  Cousin,  however,  relates  that,  in  K<^ni);  into  one  scliool,  he 
Itiund  monitors  enff aged  In  teaching?,  and  on  imiiiiriiiK  the  reason,  Uie  Master 
said,  they  "-ere  tmploycd  only  in  ifiriiig  such  instruction  as  was  of  a  more 
mechanical  iraiure.  writing.  cypherinfT,  and  reading,  nt  the  conimenccmmt 
nf  the  (diildien's  attempts:  hut  that  to  the  Master  atone  was  their  rdiicu- 
lion,  or  the  formation  of  their  minds,  cntnigteil.  I  (piote  at  this  moment 
from  incniury.  but  this  was  the  plan  adopted.  If  to  this  fiiet  another  tw 
added,  wc  ^hall  get  nt  the  improvement  I  pronuse.  hi  the  (ihisgow  Noniial 
Seminary,  the  plan  of  collectiTe  instruetton  is  altogether  ailopied  f  the  use 
of  the  gallery  U  not  confined  lo  the  infants'  school,  but  is  as  nitich  in  request 
in  the  Jiivetitle  and  adult  schools  m  in  tlic  first.  The  pluii  is  deloiled  ill  a 
small  shilluig  book  of  Mr.  Stow's,  from  which  much  useful  instruction  may 
be  gnlheredj  es  to  the  advantages  of  the  gallery  or  t-fdlective  mode  of 
leaching,  the  manner  in  nhich  sentences  may  be  analysed,  and  how,  by  an 
extensive  use  of  the  ellipfiis  in  questioning  the  children,  they  may  be 
tauL'ht  to  v'ive  the  lesson  Iheiiiselves. 

Here  I  think  the  Holland  System,  or  rather  thnt  deviation  from  it  soen  by 
Cousin,  and  Mr.  Slow 's,  have  some  points  of  agreement,  niul  may  Icath  us 
many  things.  Let  the  monitors  be  cnrployed  only  in  the  mtchanieal  ar- 
rangements of  the  school,  and  at  such  instniction  as  is  elemcninry  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arUhmelic ;  and  let  the  religiotis  instruction  from  the  Kihlr 
be  given  to  ali  the  school,  itt  a  gallery,  for  the  last  hour,  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  in  the  morning  and  Rfternnoi).  The  boys  who  can  read  are 
reiiutred  to  do  so  ;  the  younger  ones  listen,  and  underbtand,  and  answer  as 
well  as  the  older  ones,  and  thus  aU  receive  tluit  instruction  in  a  ipiicl  solemn 
matuier.  which  before  could  only  be  given  to  one  class  in  the  midst  of  much 
distructioii. 

This  plan  is  pursued  in  some  schools  in  Lirerpooli  and  in  that  with 
which  I  am  more  immnliately  connected,  with  great  success.  The  ^faster 
assures  nic  <hiit  the  hoys  take  the  greatest  interest  in  it.  uiiderMand  far 
belter  what  is  taught,  and  learn  inure  in  a  short  lime  than  in  half>n-year  on 
the  other  plan.  It  was  also  adopted  in  a  night  schoiil,  with  even  more 
gratifying  results;  seventy  or  eighty  bnys,  employed  at  rope-wntks  and 
elsewhere  during  the  day,  were  taught  by  several  persons  (Kialuitously) 
for  tbrc[-*(|uarteis  of  an  hour;  vtben  the  ri-ading  unci  writing  were  over, 
they  all  runRed  ihemfit'lves  in  the  gallery  (nnule  by  placing  forms  upon  one 
nnoihrr  afi.-iiiiftt  the  wall) ;  the  most  prnficient  read,  anil  all  were  ques- 
tioned and  replied  They  thus  gained  an  amount  of  religious  knowledge, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  impart  to  them  in  any  other  way. 

"J.  L."  will  perceive  that  this  is  a  kind  of  catechising;  it  admits  of 
application  lo  more  parts  of  instmclion  than  to  the  communication  nf  reli- 
gious knowledge,  and  where  judiciously  used  (tlie  large  slate  being  brought 
into  rxeicise),  writing,  accounts,  and  L'eugrsiiny,  arc  Inst  taught  by  it. 

It  is  ul. villus  thai  ci'nsidcrahK'  practice  will  be  retpiin  d  before  a  Master 
ran  avoid  nerdliss  rL-pctition.  tcdtousiieMt,  and  confusion  ;  but  he  must  not 
be  discouraged  by  bis  own  wmiiI  itf  Hords,  or  by  Uie  iuattcnlion  of  a  few 
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'the  rliildrcit.  Real  iiitcrcitt  in  his  work,  mntter  well  proviilcH,  an<l  nlinve 
»IL  prayerful  ".ntchfuliiess  nvcr  !iis  oi*  Icmpcr  niul  npirit,  will  enable  liira 
rightly  and  suitably  to  feed  the  Iambs  of  Clirisl's  (lock. 

1  anit  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Scrrant, 

F»i!nEiiicK  BAiiKirn. 


NEW  EDITIOK  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 

^Thit  name  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  entitles  it,  of  e-Jiime,  Lti  the 
most  resix'c'tful  attention.  How  far  we  agree  in  this  proposal,  we  may 
state  herejifter. — En.] 


&., 


7*0  t^e  Editor  of  the  /^fincatwridl  Mngmlne. 


The  importance  of  the  object  which  1  hare  in  view  in  nddressiiip  you, 
)■  such  as  tojitstify  me  in  nil  the  rIsL  1  nin  nf  inciirritif^  tiot  only  the  ririi* 
ctiK*  of  the  thotiglitlesB,  hut  ulsn  the  ^rave  di^uppnititition  of  iniMiy  a  well 
disposed  proficient  in  the  work  of  cla>eical  ttiitioii.  1  nisK  (o  pi-opi>he  an 
edition  ol  the  Latin  and  Orei'k  clnstfic^  for  school  and  college  nuc,  in 
which,  in  the  fifDt  place,  every  indecent  word  utid  licentious  passage  fthnll 
Ik'  uniitied  ;  and,  in  the  eecond  place,  all  moral  tientiTriciits  ni  nn  tinehris- 
tinn  eharncter  shall  be  held  up  to  reprobation  in  annutiiiions  wriltin  on 
Chiistlian  prineiules. 

The  nature  of'  the  subject  will  not  allow  me  to  specify  in  detail  all  the 
ri-asnua  which  wci^jh  with  me,  in  ur>:ing  the  first  of  these  two  poi»i is  *'n 
the  frienilA  of  classical  education.  I  miitil  be  content  with  appealing  to  the 
experience,  rather  let  nie  say  to  the  rouHcifiice,  of  any  man  who  has  gone 
llirough  the  ti5nal  conrsc  of  school  and  college  sltiily.  Let  me  a^k,  i:«  rt 
poftsitde  to  have  free  access  to  the  complete  Morks  of  our  Greek  and  Roman 
elsuies.  in  the  years  of  boyhood  and  of  youth,  without  havJni^  the  ima^^i- 
nntion  defiled,  or  at  least  witlinul  very  ^'re.it  risk  of  it?  Is  it  wise,  is  it 
humane,  nay,  rs  it  not  inoKt  cruel  to  lay  these  itiniies  In  the  yotn)^  man's 
path ;  to  add  to  those  Vfhenient  temptations  whicht  in  the  course  of  nature 
are  most  apt  to  beset  him  at  the  very  season  of  life  when  these  studies  ore 
pursued  ?  And  \»  it  not  particularly  objectionable,  to  prciienl  to  hit  i.otiee 
these  rnia^es  of  sensuality  in  such  close  comiexiun  witli  the  cnclianlin^ 
refinements  of  classieid  literalnre,  which  veil  the  yrosMicss  of  vii  iuiis  plea- 
siirex,  arul  make  thcin  appear  the  less  rntan  and  hateful?  I  kimw  not 
what  answer  must  men  may  be  disponed  lo  fiive  to  tUe^e  f|uetliuns  ;  hut  I 
know  some  *«l)M  wnidd  nnt  lirsilale  lo  »iiy  that,  rather  than  expose  Iheir 
children  li>  thr  ilefilinf;'  thoughts,  which  they  remember  to  have  had  excited 
and  ( hertahed  in  their  own  youthful  uiindit  by  passagea  InclnsKtcal  authors, 
tiiey  wimld  I'orego  all  the  advantages  of  classical  education,  inestimahle  as 
these  are  in  the  rcfinetDcnl  of  the  feelings,  and  in  the  cultivaliun  of  the  in- 
tellrci. 

But  if  to  expose  our  youthful  students  to  this  risk  of  Buflering  by  the 
dreadful  consequcnceit  of  a  delileil  imngination,  be  vniwise  mid  cruel,  how 
much  mare  ih  it  tnronHistent  will)  the  niition  of  Christian  Iruiniuf;,  the  pre- 
paration of  immortal  beings  to  lend  a  holy  and  religious  life  to  the  glory  of 
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God  their  Snvimir !  We  tench  them  to  pray  daily,  saying,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation;"  ami  we  sLraightiray  put  into  ihiir  hands  books  which 
wc  know  to  have  been  a  source  of  very  great  teniptoUon  to  oiirscOvev.  ^Ve 
bid  ihcm  honour,  as  the  word  of  the  most  high  (iod,  a  volume  which  con- 
tains the  exhortation  following: — "  But  fornication  and  all  uncleannciis,  or 
covctniisness,  lei  it  not  he  once  named  among  you  as  heconicth  eaitits  ;  nei- 
ther fdthinpss,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  Jesting,  which  are  not  convenient." 
Kf.h.  V.  S,  i.  And  then,  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  perhaps  when  they 
have  been  reading  this  very  chapter  of  Scripture,  we  exercise  them  in  con- 
•truing  some  passage  in  a  Latin  or  Greek  author,  in  which  thene  things  arc 
not  only  named,  hut  named  with  levity,  or  dwelt  upon  with  pleasure ; 
spoken  uf,  nut  as  things  of  which  it  is  a  shame  to  speak,  tnit  n%  topics  of 
familiar  discourse ;  not  as  things  which  arc  abominatinu  in  the  sight  of 
Irod,  but  which  were  conceived  by  the  refined  heathens  as  practices  befit- 
ting their  very  deities  themselves.  And  what  avails  it  that  the  teacher 
may  pastt  oyi-r  the  indecent  word  or  line,  as  the  passage  is  construeil  in  Uie 
class;  v«hat  avaijs  tliis,  if  it  has  been  all  the  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils,  and  if  they  know  thai  he  is  aware  of  their  having  it  in  tJicir  lianHs, 
to  Form  the  topic  of  their  corrupt  communication  with  each  other,  or  of 
their  corrupting  meditations  by  themselves?  Surely  our  wise  practice  of 
fiommittirig  the  work  of  education  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  ought  at 
least  to  secure  our  youth  from  allowed  and  sanctioned  access  to  the  many 
abominable  paf>sages  which  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  writers  of  claicsicnl 
antiquity-  Surely  iiiry  who  have  been  so  solemnly  charged,  in  the  per- 
son of  Timothy,  to  flee  youthful  lusts,  might  be  expected  to  hare  made 
almost  any  sacrllice  of  intellectual  culture,  ratlier  than  expose  the  tender 
and  lively  inuiginatioiis  nf  their  pupils  to  t)ic  contagious  Inthience  uf  these 
peslilental  indecencies,  rather  than  let  this  fuel  be  ministered  to  thefirv  of 
passions  which  arc  apt  enough  to  bum  of  their  own  accord. 

And  ndmt  sacrifice  after  all  wnuld  be  reoulrcd  in  order  to  gain  the  object 
which  I  urge?  Lilerully  none  worth  thiukiug  uf.  What  would  be  lost  uf 
real  clawical  inatrnctlon  and  improvement,  if  every  word,  and  line,  and 
paMRgei  that  are  oinectionable  on  the  score  nf  licentiousness,  could  be  for 
ever  Idottctl  out  of  the  authors  which  form  ttie  usual  study  of  uur  classical 
scliook?  Ttie  losH  would  be  so  slight,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  account  fitr  the 
fact  of  itucii  passages  being  commonly  retained  even  hi  editions  expre-t-sly 
printed  for  the  use  of  schools.  And  It  is  ro  much  the  more  p.iinful  to  rv' 
fleet,  that  ihc  few  expurgated  editions  which  have  lieretofore  been  pub- 
lished for  this  purpose,  hnvc  met  with  very  little  encouragement.  But 
enough  on  this  fintt  uf  the  tvro  points  which  I  have  in  hand,  I  will  only  add 
a  auotation  from  one  who  will  be  allowed  to  be  no  mean  authority  on  « 
point  like  this: — 

'*  The  violence  and  unseasonableness  of  these  passions  arc  80  manifest 
in  the  generality  of  young  persons,  that  one  cannot  mit  conclude  the  gener- 
al e<luoatinii  uf  youth  to  he  gromsly  erroneuns  and  perverted  ;  and  this  will 

ajipear  very  evident  In  fact  upon  examinutiun Lastly,  the  con- 

versaltoii  which  llicy  hear,  and  the  books  which  they  read,  lewd  heathen 
poet*,  niitdeni  ploys,  rominices,  Sec.  are  so  corrupt  in  this  respect,  tliat  it  is 
matter  of  fistonishnteiit  how  a  parent  who  has  any  degree  of  seriuusnefts 
(I  will  not  sny  religion^  himselr.  or  concern  for  his  child,  can  avoid  si'eing 
the  iiniiieiliute  destructive  consequences,  or  think  tliat  any  consideratioiif 
relating  to  this  world  can  be  a  balance  to  these."  (Hartley  on  Man,  vol. 
li.n  2J7— 8.) 

I  consider  it  then  clear  to  dL'mntistnitiuii,  that  expurgated  editions  of 
the  classics  tiught  to  be  uilopted  in  all  onr  sehools  without  exception  ;  and 
I  for  one  should  have  been  glad  if  such  editions  had  long  ago  been  used  in 
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'  univcnities  as  well  as  in  our  vchools.  I  consider  the  present  n  very^ 
onable  period  for  urgiiig^  this  tneaniire,  iiiit  inerL'ly  lu'cniise  of  the'  estab- 
PTshmcnt  of  sfveral  proprietary  srhooln  pledget!  to  no  uncient  l^ysteln — 
nut  mvrvly  because  wc  arc  iipoit  the  ere  of  teaching  the  elements  of  (he 
leanieO  languages  in  our  diocesan  middle  schools,  nnd  training  schools ; 
but  also  h^vaiise  I  am  persuaded  (hat  the  iiuntber  of  those  nmong  us  has 
increased,  and  is  increasing,  who  are  prepared,  if  needfuJ,  to  make  sacri- 
Bces  much  more  Buhstantijd  than  those  of  prejudice  at  the  shrine  ot  reli- 
gious principle.  Knt  wiiile  I  feel  thu.s  contiilent  on  thi.-i  flrjit  point,  I  am 
tMit  prepared  to  speak  with  the  same  certainty  on  the  second  ttuhject  of 
this  letter.  And  yet  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  and  1  Iru.m  that 
many  will  agree  in  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to,  that  it  is  desifuhle  to 
inaert  in  these  expurgated  ftchool  editions  of  the  cIrssIcs,  a  few  notes  drtiK-n 
up  on  the  unirersally  Bdmitte<l  principles  of  Christian  morality  ;  Just  sny- 
ing  to  the  juvenile  rendt-r  thai  which  every  truly  Christian  teacher  would 
always  wUli  to  say  to  his  pupils,  whensoever  in  the  course  of  their  lepsons 
thrre  occurs  any  unchristian  :«entinient,  set  forth,  as  It  often  is,  with  ail  the 
irrsc^  of  diction,  and  with  all  the  interest  oflieroic  charartcr.  so  attractive  in 
the  writing*  of  classical  antiquity.  Nay,  more,  I  tihonld  iliink  it  ciuite  within 
;  «cope  of  such  an  edition  of  the  classics  as  is  here  conleinplnted,  if  the 
tor  were  occasionally  tn  direct  attention,  not  only  to  the  incorrectness  of 
:  heathen  scmiraents.  but  also  to  the  excellency  of  those  which  arc  to  be 
met  with,  on  the  like  subjects,  in  the  vohitne  of  inspiration.  For  though 
tn  far  from  wishing  to  see  a  theological  comment  tacked  on  to  a  heathen 
tr  slill  I  think  it  would  be  no  more  than  decent  for  (he  pupil  (o  bcrcmind- 
j  as  he  read*  the  notes  lo  his  authors,  edited  as  they  usually  ure  by  Christian 
mlnl-ttcrs,  that  these  writers  arc  glad  lo  turn  the  thoughts  oF  their  readers,  on 
due  occasions,  and  by  easy  transition,  from  the  heighiM  of  Parnassus  to  the 
bill  of  .Siou ;  from  the  morality  of  those,  who  at  the  best  did  but  feel  after 
G<m1  if  haply  they  might  find  him,  to  doctrines  of  those  whose  words  were 
always  word«  of  snbcrnesit  and  truth. 

In  a  future  eommuniration  I  hope  to  elucidate  my  meaning,  by  laying  bc- 
forr  you  a  sptcimen  of  the  kind  of  notes  which  I  wish  lo  recommend.  In 
the  nieatitime,  I  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this 
Important  sidiject.  The  more  it  is  discussed,  I  om  persuaded  that  the  tin- 
poftance  of  some  such  measure  as  that  which  1  propose  will  be  generally 
•cknowledged.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  some  competent  per- 
son or  persons  will  be  found,  to  prepare  a  new  and  nnohjectionahle  edition 
of  school  classics.  If  no  one  else  would  do  so,  I  had  rather  make  the 
Bitnnpt  myself,  than  that  it  should  not  be  made  at  all.  lUil  I  feel  th.it 
under  cxistini,'  prejudices,  an<l  still  more  powerful  existing  interests,  the 
upcrtmcnt  to  have  a  fair  trial  muxt  be  made  by  those  who  are  at  once 
cmineut  in  scholarship  and  practised  in  tuition.  I  must  therefort-  be  con* 
init  to  be  tlie  medium  of  commuuicRtion  among  such  as  may  be  dlinposed 
to  engage  in  this  good  work,  so  as  to  prevent  any  clashing  ufannotHtors 
I  ihc  *anie  aulnor,  and  to  arrange  for  a  uniform  edition  And  I  shall 
!  hoppy  to  n'ccive,  either  through  your  Magazine,  or  privately,  any  com- 
bunicutinn  on  a  subject,  which  I  feel  to  be  most  closely  connected  with  the 
grrat  cause  you  have  in  hand,  the  proniuting  of  truly  Chri&tian  education. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

CuARLSa   GlRDI.BSToNE. 

jAforfcy  AAttfrSTi  Contfkton. 
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SPKCIMEN  OF  NOTES  ON  HORACE,  B.  III.  ODK  «. 

In  this  ode  the  poet  enilcarnurs  to  recal  his  (legenurate  countrymen  to  the 
severity  of  tht!  ancient  tliitcipliiie  tttid  the  stern  integrity  of  the  ilaytc  of 
Refiulits.  Coulrl  he  hare  foresepii  the  easy  transition  from  the  refinement 
of  Augustus  to  tlie  cruelty  and  profligacy  of  a  Domitian  or  a  Commodus, 
how  much  louder  would  have  been  his  complaint,  how  much  more  soli- 
citous hid  patriotism  ! 

I.  l*aupericm,  "  privation,''  diflVring  from  cgestas,  "need." 

X  The  denth  of  Crassus  and  partial  defeat  of  Antony,  had  at  this  time 
rendered  the  Partlnans  the  most  formidaWe  enemies  uf  the  IttMnanH.  Fero- 
f^em.  In  our  sympathy  for  the  triumphs  of  the  Latin  numc,  we  iitusi  not 
forget  that  the  patriotism  so  hlglily  lauded  (v.  13)  belonged  rather  to  the 
savage  Parthian,  than  to  the  lawless  auxiliaries  who  formed  u  great  |)art 
of  the  srrengtl)  of  the  Roman  armies. 

■i.  Hastu.  The  long  "spear"  originally  the  weapon  of  the  llaatati, 
but  afterwards  of  the  cavalry.     Juvtiml ;    Ipse  fcroci 

Bellatorc  sedens  curvatum  hastile  minatur.     Sat.  vii.  130. 

7.  Matrona^  in  the  stricter  senae,  the  "wife." 

Tyranni,  as  in  Greek,  a  "  prince." 

lA.  Imitated  from  Tyrtcus  of  Aphidnae,  the  minstrel  who  encouraged 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  aggressioiu  on  Messeoia.  The  fragment  ia 
prcgcrvc<I. 

'Afip'  ayaffiiP  Wfpi  p  warfiKTt  /lapv^tvov. 

Neither  poet  could  leani  from  his  religion  the  distinction  between  the 
death  of  a  patriot  who  falls  in  the  defence  of  his  own  country  (to  which 
indeed  n«  Christians  we  owe  also  ('hriidtlaii  duties)  and  the  miscalled 
heroism  of  the  unprovoked  invader.  Sparta,  however,  in  the  time  of 
Tyrtnius,  was  pressed  by  a  superior  force. 

1 7 .  Repiilsa.  Properly  the  rejection  of  a  camlidnte  at  a  popular  election. 
The  poet  points  out  the  hiffh  and  independent  niqjcsty  of  true  virtue,  and 
its  indiftvrencc  to  the  breath  of  popular  applause.  Yet  we  may  feel  how 
haseU>s.s  is  this  fabric  without  the  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  (jo<i. 

19.  The  secures  or  axes  borne  in  the  midst  of  the  fasces,  were  the  em- 
blems of  the  considar  dignity  ;  the  former  implying  the  right  of  punishii*^ 
capitally,  the  latter  that  of  scourging. 

21.  Immeritts  mori.     "  L'rulcserving  to  die.'* 

22.  Ncgnta.  *>  Denied  to  inferior  men."  The  ancients  saw  scarcely 
any  other  path  to  heaven  than  that  of  glory  ;  but  the  light  of  (Uiristianity 
has  revealed  to  us  a  way  denied  to  none  who  seek  it,  though  the  path  he 
narrowed  by  difRrulties  of  men's  own  crcatiunt  and  few  there  be  who 
watch  so  zealously  as  to  find  it. 

23.  T'dam.     "Murky."     So  Pcrsiua,  lucem  palustrem.     Sat.  v.  GO, 

25.  The  poet  extols  llie  merit  of  fidelity,  by  ail  allusion  to  the  ven- 
geance supposed  to  follow  the  man  who  divulged  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 
These  were  celebrated  at  Eleusis.  in  Attica,  with  extraordinary  splendour, 
and  none  were  admitted  but  the  initiated  itufaToi.)  Death  was  the  punish- 
ment imposed  by  human  laws  for  any  violation  of  this  secrecy. 

30.  Incesto  addidit  integrum.  "  Has  involved  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty."     -I^schylus  gives  us  a  finer   moral>  when  he  represents  the  just 
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.^Vmnlii.iiaiis  .13  sharing  Uic  piinislinicnt  *>(  the  ini|>iuii.>«  Capuiiciis,  because 
)itf  liad  votuDtartly  embarked  liia  roiLuiicd  in  ihe  SAiue  ve^&eL  S>epl.  c. 
Theb.  «0«. 

39.  Pcde  claudo.     "  Haltiiig/'  i.e.,  Ungvriog  yet  uncertain.     So  .Eschy- 
lus,  hntp6»Qwin^ 'tpivbv.     Agam.  dS. 
Tibullns.     Eui  (]ui:i  primu  perjuria  celvt 
Sera,  tamen  Ucititt  i'cena  vcnit  pcdibtia.     £lcg.     U.  3. 

ODK  III.   B. 

Horace  invites  Miecciias  to  a  festive  celebration  of  the  first  of  March, 
the  anniversary  of  his  escape  frorairnminent  danger  in  tlie  falling  of  a  tree, 
»hich  he  has  commemorated,  (We  ii.  13.  M'e  may  admire  (lit  lii-ely 
gratitude  of  the  poet,  and  his  repeated  acknnwIedgmL'nts  of  the  divine 
proridcTJce  which  preserved  him,  while  we  regret  that  the  plea  of  ruligimi 
ihottld  be  an  eicciise  for  drowning  oil  serious  rcflcctionii  in  intemperate 
tniith  and  festivity. 

1.  Ctclebs.  He  anticipates  the  wonder  of  Mieccnne  that  he,  a  bachelor, 
iliuald  hold  a  feast  on  the  day  of  tlic  matniiialiu,  when  thi>  married  women 
kepi  holidav  and  celebrated  the  final  reconciliation  of  Llie  babines  wilb  the 
Romany.    Ovid.  Paali.  iti.  170.     Tibull.  iii.  i 

8.  Florei.     The  usual  offering  of  the  matrons  to  Juno.  Ovid, 

Ferte  Dee  florea  ;  gaudet  florenlibus  berbis 
H*c  Dea,  dc  tcnero  ciiigitc  (lore  caput.     Fasti,  tit.  ?fi3. 

3.  The  raised  green  sod  witli  the  sacred  vervain  (verbena)  strewed  over 
it,  formed  Ihc  simple  altar  on  which  the  early  8abine«  were  accustomed  to 
worship. 

6.  Scrmoncs.  ** Skilled  in  the  lore  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue^.*' 
Perhaps  more  particularly  in  sacred  antiquities. 

7.  This  crateful  worship  is  naturally  directed  (o  the  poet's  patron  giHl, 
Bacchus,  though  in  ii.  17 — 27,  he  ottiibutcs  his  deliverance  to  tantins,  and 
in  iii.  4 — 27,  to  the  Musef>.  The  goat  was  an  appropiiale  victim,  whetiier 
u  the  dramatic  prise  in  the  days  of  Theepis  (Horace  carmine  qui  tragico 
v'dem  certavit  ob  Uircum.  A.  F.  330),  or  as  the  enemy  of  the  vine  acrord- 
hg  to  Virgil — 

Non  sliam   ob  cnlpam  Baccho  caper  omnibus  aris 

Caditur  et  vcteres  ineunt  proscenia  ludi.  Georg.  ti.  3P0.  Similarly, 
Ovid.  Fasti,  i.  359. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  an  acknowledgment  of  the  inefficacy  of  such  sacri- 
fices amid  tlic  satiric  effusions  of  Persiiut. 

Quin  damns  id  superii*,  de  magnd  quod  dare  lance 

Non  possit  mngni  Meesala?  lippa  pnipago  ; 

Composituin  jus  fasque  animo,  sanctnsque  recessus 

Mentis,  et  incoctum  gcneroso  pectus  hnnr^to  : 

Uxc  ccdo  ut  ndmoveam  templis,  etfarrc  Ittabo.     Sat.  ii.  71. 

10.  CoTticem.  "Shall  remove  from  the  jar  the  cork  secured  with  resin," 
and  into  which  the  wine  had  been  poured.  The  cask  or  Jar  (for  tlie  Kating 
used  bnlh  cadi  and  amphorie)  was  stopped  with  a  bung  or  cork,  and  se- 
niml  from  the  nir  by  a  resinous  substance  or  pitch.  It  whs  then  placed 
in  the  funmrium,  an  upper  chamber  of  the  vault  or  cellar  (apnihera),  where 
tbe  warmth  and  the  action  of  the  smoke  might  mt'ltow  tlie  wine,  and  be 
prevented  by  the  resin  from  impairing  its  tlftvonr. 

13.  Coiisule  Tullo.     The  name  of  L.  Volcatius  Tulhia  occurs  in  the 
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Fasti  CoTisularcs,  A.  U.  C.  6H7.  Clinton  and  Tate.  follDwing  llentley, 
nssign  this  book  of  odes  to  the  years  B.  C  2*.  «3  (A.  U.  C.  1^9,  730)  ;  hut 
(his  requires  us  to  refer  many  circuinstances  mentioned  hy  the  pf)^i  lo  ihe 
fiction  or  anticipation  of  the  courtier.  Hee  v.  2'2.  All  this  dilficiiUy  <*ill 
lie  obviateil  if  we  fix  ike  diite  oi'  LhiH  ode  H.  C.  20,  A.  L*.  C.  733,  and  the 
wine  ivouhl  theti  be  forty-six  years  old. 

13.  Amici  sospitis.  "  In  honour  of  the  proservatiuti  of  your  friend." 
The  genitive  of  toe  cause  expressing  the  object  as  in  the  cuBtumary  lor- 
mula  at  Greek  banquets— r/JiToi-  Aifcs  rou  Itrnipvs. 

17.  Maecenas  held  the  office  of  Vrtefectns  I/rbis  in  the  absence  of  An^rus- 
tu)(,  who  was  now  in  the  Enst.  Tacitug^elU  ns,  An^iiRtujt  bellis  clviUbus 
Citnium  ^Iscenatem,  equestris  ordini^,  Ptinctis  apud  Uoniani  alque  Italiam 
pne^wsuit.     Ann.  vi.  11. 

16.  Cotiso,  a  king  of  the  T)nci  or  Getffl;,  nho  invadctl  Fannonla,  and  was 
defeated  by  C  Lentulus,  the  Itcutenatit  of  Augustus. 

to.  Alluding  to  tlie  contests  still  carried  on  l>elween  Pbraates  anil  the 
partisans  of  I'lridutes.  The  furnicr  had  been  dethroned,  but  had  rvcoterttl 
his  crown  by  tlie  aid  of  the  Scythians,  ste  Ode  i.  *iG,  4  ;  ii.  '2 — 17.  Terms 
were  this  year  (see  note,  v.  LS)  innde  with  Phraiites,  by  wiiich  the  Roinanc 
gave  up  the  cause  of  his  rival,  and  recovered  (he  standards  lost  by  CranuB. 

fifi.  AgrippA  finally  subdued  the  Cantabnans,  A.  I'.  C.  73.3.  See  Ode 
ii.  6.  S.     Cantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostra,  ii.  1 1.  I. 

93.  The  Geloni  bad  crossed  the  Danube  and  ravaf^ed  the  Romnii  pro- 
vinces, but  were  driven  back  again  by  LentuUis  with  great  loss.  Htx  UUe 
it.  if.  23. 

•25.  "  Ceasing  your  care  lest  the  State  meet  with  mischance  anywhere, 
cpore  your  over  anxiety,  divesting  yourself  of  public  duly." 

27.  Dona  prcseotis  horic.  According  to  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-niorrnw  we  die.  Jeremy  'j'aylur  citnig  the  axiom, 
dum  vivitnus  vivamus,  remarks  upon  it; — "  The  Christian  wuo  by  a  pre- 
sent and  constant  holiness  secures  the  present  and  makes  it  useful  to  his 
nohlcst  purposes,  turns  his  condition  into  the  best  advantage,  by  making 
his  unavoidable  fate  become  his  necessary  religion."  iioly  l>ying,  vol.  iv. 
%vo.  p.  3iS.  See  a  stirring  exposition  of  the  folly  and  selfdeceit  of  auch 
philosophy,  1  Coriiilh.  xv.  3tl. 


CATECHETICAL  INSTRUCTION. 
7o  the  Editor  «/*  the  Educational  Magazine* 

8lB| 

Having  observed  in  several  Numbers  of  your  excellent  Magazine  that 
you  insert  communications  from  your  n-aders  on  subjects  of  practical  edu- 
cation, I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  tn  you  tlic  lollowiiig  remarks. 

During  a  period  of  nine  years,  in  which  Ihave  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  busmess  of  education,  I  have  frequently  found  it  neccwarv  to  make 
oJteralions.  not  exactly  in  my  system,  but  in  its  details;  and  am  now 
pretty  well  couTinced  by  experience  of  the  following  facts;— That  the 
great  end  which  the  achoolmaster  should  keep  always  in  view  is,  ihut  his 
pupils  may  know  and  not  feum  as  much  as  pniisible ;  that  in  order  to  effect 
this  object,  his  duly  is,  not  to  content  himself  with  hmrintf  lessons,  to  be  as 
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.  wvrv  ilie  passive  recipient  of  wlialecer  flows  from  their  expanding  mind ; 
but  lu8  business  is  to  teach,  tn  mnkc  himself  the  channel  of  comniunicatiag 
whatrver  he  deems  tn  br  snunil  an<l  useful  knowletlge,  and  to  impart  that 
knowleilge  in  .fucli  a  nay  that  thnsc  with  whom  he  hao  to  do  may.  while 
recciring  It,  be  taught  to  thinV  for  themMlveH ;  ami  when  they  have  gained 
ariythJnc;  new  and  valuahlc,  may  be  aware  of  the  process  by  which  it  was 
obtained,  he  able  to  e»timate  its  value,  assign  it  its  proper  place  in  the 
niuid,  and  to  produce  it  when  required.  Jn  a  uord,  that  tlie  busiiiees  of 
the  »choolmfl9ter  is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction  and  education 
simullniieoutily. 

If  you  will  allow  rac  to  encroach  rather  largely  on  your  time  and  space, 
I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  A  class  of  three  boys,  A,  B,  and 
C,  arc  desired  to  prepare  as  a  lesson  in  the  Greek  Testament,  Matt.  x.  SI, 
to  itie  end  of  the  chapter;  and  are  told  that  they  may  consult  any  hnoks 
they  plea.se  un  hi?<tory,  geography,  &e.,  before  they  come  up  (1  use  com- 
mon SL'hofd  phrases  in  order  to  dhow  what  1  thltik  should  he  meant  by 
tbem).  Next  morning  they  do  "come  up,"  the  master  in  the  meanwhile 
having  carefully  looked  over  the  chapter,  and  from  his  notes  prepared  a 
wl  of  questions.  The  chapter  is  translated  literally  with  no  more  inter- 
niptiun  from  the  master  than  is  necessary;  the  boys  have  "  said  tlieir 
IcMon,'*  and  now  l^egins  the  work  of  instruction  in  a  catechetical  form. 

Ma*ter,  Verse  35.  '*  ]  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his 
father."     IVhat  was  tlie  object  of  our  Saviour's  coming? 

An4.     (A)    To  save  mankind  by  taking  upon  himself  their  sins,   and 
dying  in  their  stead. 
Cj.  Why  then  docs  he  say,  "  I  am  come  lo  set,"  &c.  ? 
.4ra  (B)    The  words  are  not  to  be  understood  literally. 
Q.  Hut  is  U  not  dangerous  tn  attempt  lo  explain  any  text  which  may 
■ppear  diflictdt,  by  saying  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  literally  f 
C  perhaps  makes  no  reply,  and  tlie  master  resumes. 
Q.  Ill  what  latiguage  was  the  New  Testament  wrilleii  ? 
vln4.*(C)  Greek. 
Q.  PuTV Greek? 
Ana,  (C)  No. 

MoMftr.  No.     We  must  always  recollect  that  the  original  language  of 
the  Jews  was  the  Hebrew,  that  in  Hebrew  their  law  and  tlieir  prophets 
Wire  written.     During  the  scTenty  years  captivity  indefd — 
Q,  \V\i\thcr  and  by  whom  were  they  carried  into  captivity  ? 
I      Ant.  By  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jiabylon. 

'  (T>iiring  the  captivity,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  language  fell  into  disuse, 
mul  they  spoke  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  Chaldee.  After  their 
return,  it  is  clear  that  the  priests  and  learned  men  among  them  still  re- 
I  tained  it,  for  we  find  Ezra  reading  the  Mosaic  law,  the  passiige  is  referred 
jto  and  read.  The  language  now  spoken  was  probably  a  mixture  of  Chal- 
fdee  and  Hebrew, } 

Q,  Anil  why  do  you  tbink  should  they  not  a^opt  one  or  other  of  them 
leiclusivcly  ? 

Ant.  (B)  Because  being  bom  and  having  been  brought  up  in  Baby- 
I  loo,  they  had  never  heard  Kebrew  spoken  ;  and  tlie  reverence  which  they 
paid  to  the  Mosaic  law  wuuld  account  far  the  adoption  of  his  idiom  and 
I  words. 

(Afur  till-  conqt>c*l  of  Asif  by  Alexander,  Greek  became  the  current 
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Unguage,  aiui  hciue  arow  the  necessity  for  the  transUUon  of  the  fiiblo 
c:aned  the  Sepluagtnl.) 

Q.  ^hen.  where,  dtid  for  whom,  was  the  Septuagint  vcnioQ  made  ? 

Am-  (C)  At  Alexandria;  for  the  E^ptiau  emi^ant  Jews,  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Lagut,  B.  C.  266. 

(Impure  Greek  was  now  tlie  language  of  Palestine,  abounding  in  He- 
braisms, to  which  we  may  compare  perhaps  that  of  tiw  lower  orders  in  the 
islands  of  Guem!iey  and  Jeisey  ;  who  from  their  constant  intercourse  with 
the  French  and  Encrltsh,  speak  a  kind  of  fiatoit  cum|iouiided  of  the  lan- 
guages of  both.  The  tcitt  therefore,  "  I  am  come  to  set,*'  &c,,  is  a  He- 
braism for,  "  The  efl'ect  of  my  coming  will  be  sufh  that  a  man  will  be  Si>C 
at  variance,"  &c.  Parallel  passage*  may  then  be  quoted  and  explained, 
find  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  proved  from 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  these  Hebraisms.) 

In  this  manner  all  the  mo&t  important  texts  are  explained  and  lectured 
on,  the  attention  of  the  boya  being  both  constantly  fixed  by  the  interest 
which  they  naturally  and,  as  I  have  found,  invahably  take  in  a  tul^ect 
which  is  explained  to  them  in  bo  familiar  a  way  that  they  must  understaml 
it,  and  arouseil  by  the  numerous  little  questions  which  incidentally  occur 
to  the  Master,  and  which  he  knows  from  the  hietruction  which  he  has 
previously  given  that  they  can  answer. 

They  '*  go  down  '*  not  to  forget  alt  that  they  have  heard,  but  are  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  ofiiueslioiis  founded  on  the  subjects  which  have  been 
just  discussed  ;  the  answers  to  these  question;!  are  shown  up  next  morning. 
The  Master  pronounces  which  is  the  best  copy,  and  either  A,  B,  or  C, 
thinks  himself  higldy  hoiioiired  in  being  selected  to  write  both  queslious 
and  answers  in  a  book  kept  by  the  Master  for  that  purpose.  This  system 
I  conceive,  may  be  nppUi'd  to  schools  generally,  wherever  the  Itibic  is 
adopted  as  a  class-hook.  Knnii^h  of  history  ami  geography  may  be  taught 
to  render  what  he  reads  intelliffihie  even  to  the  nio&l  unkanied  ;  by  it  the 
parables  may  be  explained  and  illustrated,  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  put 
within  reach  of  the  humblest  capacity,  and  the  Church  Catechism,  instead 
of  bfing  whnt  it  now  frequently  is  (whether  whole  or  In  broken  qunttons), 
merely  a  certain  set  of  answers  to  a  certain  set  of  questions,  a  means  of 
enlightening  and  instructir.g  in  the  grvut  trutlis  of  ('hristiaiiity.  I  have 
commenced  teaching  on  this  system  in  the  Sunday  School  attached  to  my 
Church,  and  intend,  God   willmg,  occiutlonally  to  catechise  the  children 

Iiublidy  ill  the  Church,  in  the  humble  hope  that  not  only  they  may  derive 
)cne6t,  but  many  of  the  older  members  of  the  congregation  as  well,  who 
are  as  yet  unable  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hofw  that  ix  in  them. 

I  subjoin  a  copy  or  ijueiitions  and  answers  as  xhown  up  by  one  of  my  late 
pupils.  I  have  selected  tliis  set  from  my  book,  because  it  contains  the 
question  which  1  chose  to  iUustratc  my  system. 

Mattbbw,  X.  Si. 

Q.  Verse  'Z3.  What  is  primarily  meant  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  ?     How  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled  ? 

Am.  The  deatrucliou  of  Jerusalem,  about  A.  I>.  TO.  The  cruelties  of 
the  lloman  goveniors  in<luced  the  Jews  to  revolt ;  Vespasian  was  sent 
Dgoinst  them,  and  after  laying  waste  the  country  round,  he  besieged  Jeru- 
Mulem  itself.  But  in  the  meantime  he  was  raised  to  the  empire,  and  his 
turn  Titus  continued  the  siege  and  totally  destroyed  the  city ;  and  sold 
those  of  its  inlinhitaultf  who  surviveil  into  slavery,  after  a  rigorous  defence 
on  their  pari  for  about  two  years. 

Q.   Ill  8  Kings,    1.   S,  Baal-xebub  la  menlioned.       Meaning  of  the 
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«r«rd  f    i.  It  i«  supposed  that  the  sarae  was  altered  by  the  Jews  mto 
BeeUiebub— why  ? 

^lu.  Got]  of  flies.  Tn  the  eastern  countries  fixes  were  a  great  toiirce 
of  tonneni :  a  god  who  had  power  orcr  them,  therefore,  was  much  adored. 
tL  To  cxprets  their  coatcnipt  for  the  heathen  divinities,  BecUzebub  means 
**godof  ouiig." 

Q.  In  what  did  the  Samaritan  worship  differ  from  the  Jewish  ? 

An*.  The  Samaritans  believed  only  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  considered 
Mount  G«ruim  as  the  proper  PJace  to  worship  instead  of  Mount  Zion. 
where  the  Jews  worahipped-  Thi-y  grounded  thi-ir  belief  on  Leriticns 
XXTii.  12,  where  Moses  says,  "These  shall  stand  upon  Mount  Gerizim  to 
bl«w  tbe  people,"  and  iu  tlie  next  %'crse,  **  These  soall  stand  upon  Mount 
£b>al  to  curse.'* 

Q.  Meaning^  of  rerse  39. 

Jiu.  He  that  by  apostatizinr  endeaTours  to  save  his  life,  ahaQ  lose 
Htrwal  life ;  and  he  who  is  willmg  to  lay  down  his  life  for  my  sake,  ^aU 
obtaio  «f#md/  life. 

Q,  How  manj  Christian  persecutions  are  there  recorded  ? 

.Iiw.  Th<7  are  penerally  reckoned  as  ten.  But  if  we  comprehend  all 
the  ptfTSccutions  of  the  C  hurch  of  Chriiiit,  that  numlter  is  far  too  small ;  and 
if  ocdy  thuse  which  are  distinguished  above  others  ten  will  be  too  large  a 
mmocv. 

Q.  How  were  the  eastern  houses  built  ?  rerse  IT. 
Atu.  With  flat  roofs,  on  which  the  inhabitants  used  to  walk  iu   the 
nrniSng^- 

kQ.  DeriratJon  and  meaning  of  ttiwwa  ? 
An*.  Derived  from  a  Ilehrew   word,    and  signifying   the   "  ralley    of 
Ifinnom,"  or  Tophet,  where  the  idolatrous  rites  to  Moloch  were   cele- 
brated. 

Q.  By  a  cnmman  Flebniisra,  "  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  nt  rariaiicCi** 
&c.,  stands  for  what  ? 

jiiM.  By  reason  of  my  coming  a  man  will  be  set  at  variance,  &c. 

Q.  Supposing  the  New  Testament  to  have  been  written  in  purt  He- 
brew or  purr  Greek,  of  what  evidence  should  we  be  deprived  ? 

Ans.  .After  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Hebrew  lunirtiage  was  mixed 
with  Chaldee;  and  p-ftcrwards,  by  the  victories  of  the  Oreeks  in  the  Kast 
and  thfir  constant  scttlin^r  among  the  Jews,  the  language  of  the  common 
tvoplr  was  changed  into  Greek,  sttll  retaining  however  many  Hebraisms. 
If,  then,  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  much  before  the  time  it 
nrofesKS  to  have  been,  it  would  have  been  in  pure  Hebrew  ;  if  much  after, 
tn  p<ue  Greek,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  historians. 

(Signed,  Y.  Z.,  March  — ,  18—.) 

Objedions  may  be  mailc  against  the  stj-Ie  of  expression  in  some  of  the 
alivf*  answers ;  but  I  have  preferred,  for  obvluns  reasons,  to  allow  tliem 
to  Evomin  a6  ibey  were  thotm  up. 

M.  L. 
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CLKRICAL  EDUCATION. 
7b  the  Editor  of  the  Educalional  Magazine, 


In  a  ktc  Number  of  your  publication  I  observed  an  excellent  letter  on 
**  Clerical  £ducalioD."  As&cDiinf;  to  every  word  of  that  letter,  I  yet  frit  in- 
clined to  wish  the  writer  bad  pursued  the  subject  a  Httlc  farther.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  importance  of  a  Clergyman's  knowing  more  of  ecclesiftsticsl 
history,  more  of  the  history  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  of  the  ordinances  of  \m 
Church ;  but  I  wished  he  had  also  particularly  pointed  out  the  ilosirahh»ncss 
of  making  the  Prayer-book  more  intcrestinj;  to  cimKrega linns,  by  cstablijihing 
m  closer  connexion  between  the  de-ik  and  the  pulpiL  I  do  not  mean  a  mere 
doctrinal  connexion,  but  one  founded  upon  the  relations  which  Cfaurcbmra, 
13  such,  bear  to  their  Head,  their  Ministers,  and  each  other.  Hem  is  a  book 
developing  in  a  very  interesting  manner  these  relations  :  sit  is  framed  to  meet 
the  wants  of  Ministers  and  people;  but  though  such  parts  of  its  contents  as 
are  of  weekly  u»e  are  so  nell  known,  it  maybe  thought,  as  to  require  no 
comment.  1  believe  it  to  Ik-  true  that  comparatively  few  of  those  who  call 
themselves  members  of  the  Church  and  attt-nd  un  her  Bervicfs,  know  much 
of  the  internal  or  external  hiKlory  of  the  Prayer-bouk  itself,  or  the  method 
and  order  pursued  in  its  arrangement. 

No  douDt  the  Scriptures  themselves  arc  thb  record  entrusted  to  libe 
<.'hureh*s  keeping.  In  mnking  them  known  to  the  people,  her  miniatoni 
nerfurm  their  principal  office ;  but  still  is  it  not  a  strange  ihittg  if  those 
fclinifiiers  do  not  prefer  to  be  helped,  where  they  can  be  so,  by  the  arrange- 
mcDta  of  the  Church  itself  ?  It  may  well  be  asked  by  any  one  accustomed 
to  listen  with  aHTection  and  reverence  In  her  prayers  and  exhorudons,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  something  more  than  probable  that,  for  the  order  and  method 
of  pref>cniing  the  record,  we  may  gam  valuable  bints  from  this  wise  teacher  ? 
Should  we  not,  to  say  the  least,  be  as  likely  lo  be  useful  if  we  followed  (often 
pretty  closely)  the  order  of  her  ministrations— if  evr-ry  sermmi  brought 
some  reference  to  the  appropriate  auhjects  of  the  day — if  our  Lesson-bouk 
were  never  wholly  put  out  of  enght,  but  there  were  always  something  to  re- 
mind us  of  it  ?  1  do  not  need  to  be  told  that,  in  conscijuence  of  irregular 
habits  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  congregation,  a  course  of  sermons 
dependent  one  upon  another  for  their  interest  would  not  be  suitable  for  many 
persons ;  and  although  I  think  the  regular  in«'trueiion  of  steady  attendants 
should  never  be  sacritlced  to  efforts  at  procuKng  chance  convertx,  J  do  not 
admire  the  consecutive  style  of  prcarhing,  under  which  many  a  goml  subject 
is  worn  threadbare.  But  the  vreekly  and  appropriate  ecclesiahiical  changes 
of  parts  of  the  Service  really  do  bring  before  a  Minister  and  his  people  an 
immense  variety  of  topic.  At  one  time  tlie  Ijcssons  or  Psaluis,  at  another  the 
Epistle  or  Gospel ;  sometimes  the  season  itself,  sometimes  scriptural  iostmo- 
tion  in  connexion  with  the  Collects  for  the  day;  somelimes  again  the  onli- 
nances.  Surely  from  such  matt.'rials  a  harvest  of  good  might  be  gathered. 
Then  there  are  various  collateral  topics ;  the  connexlou  between  times  past 
and  present;  the  identity  of  objects  of  vital  interest  between  ournjlvcs  and 
tliosc  who  have  been  and  art-  to  come,  conlraslcd  with  the  dilFcrcnt  circum- 
atances  under  which  wc  arc  lo  manifest  our  love  for  the  *ame  truth.  The 
case  coo,  with  Mhich  local  topics  might  occasionally  be  intt-rwoven.  not  dis- 
arranging, but  on  the  contrary  giving  force  to  the  practical  instructions — 
stirdy  all  these  might  enublc  our  Mini!>tcrs  In  carry  out  a  system  of  orderly 
iflsiruetion  at  once  populo^^d  plcaiiing.  One  great  besuly  which  would 
pervade  stieb   a  course,  if  the  Preacher's  mind  were  imbued  with  a  true 
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(latboUc  spirit,  would  be,  ihul  we  shouM  got  out  of  the  round  of  our  too  fre- 

qucDt  indiviJuulitj  less  by  direct  lecturing  od  the  matter,  than  by  the  habtta 

|Cn([pndprrd  by  viewing  ourselves  bb  members  of  one  great  body  of  which 

I  Christ  ia  the  king :  cungrt* gallons  would  be  taught  to  thick  less  of  their  oiru 

I  (rune*  of  tniiid,  And  more  of  wbit  baa  been  done  and  in  doing  for  them. 

I     Then  is  another  tidvuitlago  also  to  be  drawn  from  this  nielhud  of  illus- 

,  trmtjng  Scripture  by  the  I'raycr-book  ;  it  would  hnve  a  lenilenc-y  (o  upruot 

Ibal  common  notion,  much  enlertaiued  among  the  vulvar,  that  this  1>ook  was 

1  tontpitrd  tucnVy  to  i-tn*f  Clcryi/mm  trouble  ;  hence  thry  are  apt   to  regard   its 

cooicnts  as  less  their  concern  than  that  of  their  Minister.     Were  it  more 

Ifrefiuentiy  explained  to  (hem,  the  people  woidd  see  that  the  Clergy  have  well 

rweighiMl  reattons  for  valuing  it;  without   abiote  of  Disxcntcrs,  a  hearty  and 

(joyful  witness  might  be  borne  to  the  comfort  of  adiuiasion  into  the  Catholic 

Charch.     The  privileges  of  membership  from  youth  to  age,  the  welcome  she 

girea  to  the  infant  at  the  font,  the  education  to  youth,  her  prayers  in  t^ick- 

ae«a,  her  thanksgivings  on  recovery,  her  encouraging  voice  to  the  communi- 

cut,  faer  peaceful  diamiA^al  of  the  dead — all,  in  lihort,  from  the  uraiUu  to  the 

gnvc;    if  all  the&e  mancrs  were  suitably,  cbeerinifly,  and  in  the  simple 

nmratness  of  a  feeling  heart  dwell  upon  till  the  people  gradually  earae  to 

ntcb  aome  portion  of  the  epirit  of  the  Prayer-book,  now  difl'erenlly  might 

I  they  learn   lo   look,   not  on  that  only,  but  on  their  Ministers  alna  !     "No 

'  longer  trrvmit^i  hut  »ons,'*  they  would  behold  in  them  nut  inL-rely  the  retailerv 

of  a  printed  formula.    Thev  might  nut  be  able  to  put  ihe  feeling  into  so  many 

vopos,  but  would  not  they  in  fact  regard  the  Clergyman'*  dealings  with  the 

book  as  somewhat  akin  to  that  man's  part,  who  out  of  the  dimplesl  objecta  of 

nature  brings  forth  things  thai  awe  us  by  their  sublimity,  and  enchant  by 

ihcir  beauty. 

In  "  Bitdiop  Helier'ii  Hymn«/' as  well  as  whatevfcr  else  remains  to  speak 
lo  uss  of  llie  gLnieral  track  in  which  bis  devoljunal  feelings  moved,  we  see  an 
apt  czempliBcdlion  of  the  rcrxc  of  Church  preaching  to  which  1  am  pointing. 
The  unity  of  her  administrations,  it  is  very  easy  to  uee,  may  be  loved  and 
pnotically  observed  by  tnany  whose  genius  would  carry  them,  if  unrestrained, 
into  many  a  fanciful  digression. 

A  few  wonls  on  a  topic  not  in  immediate  connexion  with  that  of  preaching. 
I  have  been  led  exceedingly  to  wish  (hat  another  means  of  personally  attach- 
ing congregalions  to  the  Services  of  the  Church  were  earlier  ami  more  habit- 
iwly  adopted.  The  same  hopeful  and  confiding  spirit  which  leads  a  M|pister 
willingly  to  receive  children  at  tlie  font,  which  induces  him  to  treat  them 
■fterwards  as  having  re*il!y  been  received  hy  Christ  and  adopted  into  the 
'  Christian  fold,  should  it  not,  in  cunaiHleocy,  lead  liim  to  conbider  it  as  de- 
'  strable  to  brin^r  them,  in  thought  and  t^pirir,  often  lo  the  communion  table, 
m  one  of  the  objects  which  they  may  hojic  to  be  privileged  to  attain  as  soon 
ia  permitted?  Confirmation  must  indeed  prece<le  the  reeaption  of  the 
,  sacrament;  but  I  doubt  whether  anything  should  precede  acquaintance  with 
the  rite  as  a  positive  injunction  of  our  Lord,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  that 
love  of  whtch  baptism  is  the  proof  and  witness,  as  a  means  of  showing  forth 
his  death  till  he  come.  There  ts  an  unaccountable  shyness  on  the  part  of 
many  Ministers  on  this  point ;  Clergymen  viho  will  rather  eagerly  prcs.s  con- 
firmation. !«eeui  to  strip  tht.'re  and  think  they  have  done  enough.  Vet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  show  why  every  doubt  and  fear  which  is  brought  for- 
ward in  vindication  of  unvritlingnesti  to  pross  reception  of  the  communion  on 
young  people,  should  not  operate  with  etjual  force  against  conArmation.  If 
the  two  acts  were  coupled  together  tn  the  mind  of  the  child,  if  to  lake  upon 
iuelf  its  re«pon9iibilitt(.s  were  immediately  ay?ioeialed  with  an  act  of  obedience, 
the  same  efTurl,  llic  same  examination,  would  aeconiplisb  a  double  end  ; 
otherwise  time  posses,  the  impression  is  lost,  the  world  has  fdsU-'Ded  un  lis 
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victim ;  new  hopes  ami  cares  iriU  hftve  Ukcn  hold  on  the  miiiil,  ami  the 
Minister  will  have  to  lament  for  years  to  cntnc,  piThapa  for  cvtr,  the  lo**  of 
that  favourable  moment  which  he  had  no  ri^fht  to  throw  away:  for  it  was  a 
marked  and  tlclerminatc  epoch  in  the  Christian  Life  of  a  young  person,  and 
great  is  the  loss  of  him  xrho  allows  it  to  escape. 

Surely,  too,  one  need  not  point  out  the  enlarged  Interest  which  a  Clergy- 
man must  feel  in  that  portion  of  his  flock  who  are  communicants  l  How  far 
more  aifeciionately  can  he  addre»s  theui  I  With  what  familiar  feelin);»  can 
he  go  among  them  in  health  uiid  sicknesti!  Hon-  much  rnure  mighty  )»  he 
to  rcppoTC,  comfort,  and  exhort  I  Every  young  person  ihus  placed  under 
the  eye  of  the  Minister  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  is  under  a  guardianship 
which  materially  supports  the  spirit  when  right,  recals  tt  when  wrong ;  and 
lioweviT  painful  it  may  Ik*  to  witnctM  such  dercleclioDs  from  the  paih  of 
Christian  duty  as  may  occaKionally  occur  among  ihesc  communicanta,  a 
Clergyman  has  at  least  the  comfort  of  reflecting  that  not  one  niil,  not  one 
meanib  of  grace  has  been  withheld  from  them  ;  that  he  has  di>all  out  as  a. 
steward  of  God's  huu&L-huld  the  gifts  committed  la  his  charge  lUjerally— 'haa 
not  taken  upon  himself  the  niedles*  peril  of  rejecting  those  whom  Christ  haa 
not  rejected— that  his  unavoidable  mistakes  will  never  be  charged  upon  him 
as  sins,  but  that  amid  some  disappointments,  be  has  brouglit  into  a  safe  and 
sure  resting-place  many  a  weary  and  tired  spirit. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tours  respectfully, 


FEMALE  COLLEGES. 

[Tlic  writer  of  the  following  letter  might  perhnps  be  j^lnd  to  rend  tl»^ 
Prospectus  of  St.  Mary  Hall  Ini^titution.  by  Dr.  Daine,  Hishop  of  New 
Jeraey.     We  ehall  be  glad  to  bear  again  from  oar  correspondent  ou  the 
subject.] 

'  7b  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 

Among  the  various  topics  which  have  occupied  your  attention  con- 
nected with  Education,  there  is  one  which,  1  nm  inclined  to  think,  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked,  and  I  am  anxious  to  bring  it  l)efore  yoo.  tbnt 
you  may,  on  some  future  occnsiori,  take  it  up,  nud  give  your  readers 
your  thoughts  and  advice  u|x>n  it.  I  refer  to  llic  subject  of  Funmic 
Education,  and  especially  to  that  of  thoec  higher  classes  in  our  land  on 
whom  will  dcTolvc  the  training  of  tbcir  own  families,  or  the  families  of 
others. 

Girls  are  in  general  translated  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  dmwing. 
room,  precisely  at  the  tiiue  when,  if  they  have  any  minds  at  all.  Ibey 
are  anxious  to  go  forward  with  a  kind  of  reading  and  study,  which  they 
Imve  hitherto  been  unable  tu  pursue,  and  of  wliicb,  for  watit  uf  regular 
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rpUns  And  occupntions  at  borne,   and  in  many  instances  from  ivant  of 

ny  one  to  dlt'cct  Ikcii'  Btud'tca  ibcrc,  tlicy  arc  lihcly  for  ever  to  remain 

igiioraacc.    Sow  it  is  at  this  point  tliat  I  wniit  the  education  of  ynani; 

luninen  to  he  taken  ap ;  and  1   would  submit  it  to  your  coitsidcnttion 

I  wUctbcr  it  would  not  be  possible  to  form  such  institutions  tu  different 

jniUi  of  oar  land  as  would  meet  the  delieicncy,  without  iu  any  degree 

creating  that  most  di9|r\isting  and  anomalous  race  of  creatures,  piofes- 

flpdly  learned  ladies.     I  would  also  make  these  institutions  meet  the 

I  weut&l  wantd  of  that  isolated  and  often  much-oppressed  race  of  femnlcn, 

[.private  governesses  ;  and    those  mothers  who  would  appret'tnte  real 

^ifoaod   knowledge  in  those  to  whom  they  commit  their  childn::n.  would 

tlius  bftve  a  vray  opened  to  them  of  securing  the  aid  they  demand,  and  of 

receiving  ample  testimonials  to  tlicir  fitness. 

Tbe  institutions  might  be  formed  at  first  on  a  small  scale,  the  inmates 
to  be  as  much  under  the  direction  of  a  snpcrintcndinfr  superior,  to  whom 
tie  domestic  charge  should  bctoug,  as  in  a  private  school.  The  ages  of 
padmisaiou  Axed  to  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the  time  of  remaining  op- 
tional, from  one  to  three  years.  The  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  to 
I  be  entirely  under  the  direction,  either  of  the  superior,  or  a  committee, 
^Kprirately  or  publicly  composed,  according  to  tbe  nature  of  the  Institu- 
^Vtion. 

P         Readings  in  variona  branches  of  Modern  and  Ancient  History,  Cliurcli 
^H  nistory,  GouernI  Literature,  Poetry,  Sic,  to  form  part  of  the  daily  occu- 
^1  P**''*'^' ^^£Ctlicc  ">'■''  English  Composition  and  Cirammatical  Studies.    In 
addition  to  these,  cour^ies  of  lecturen  on  the  diflTerent  branches  of  science, 
suiteil  for  female  s^tudy,  to  be  given   by  gentlemen  appointed  for  tbe 
vfficc,  abstracts  of  these  lectures  being  prepared  by  the  class  attending 
*%htm.     The  subject  of  Efiucation  should  also  form  one  branch  of  sti/dy  ; 
ksad  it  would  be  well  to  add  to  this  the  principles  of  domctttic  economy 
ad  manogcmeat.     Nor  would  1  exclude  the  attendance  of  masters  for 
Ibc  modern  Uuiguages  and  literature,  and  those  for  drawing  and  music; 
»aly  that  I  would  have  the  nature  of  their  iustructlons  such  as  to  com- 
bine the  principle  with  the  practice  of  the  tine  art.s. 
Sbould  such  institutions  as  I  have  proposed  be  formed  iu  the  metro- 
4iB,  or  at  aiiy  moiluralc  distance  from  it,   the  lecturers  at  the  public 
iiftitutiutis  might  be  willing  to  give  their  aid   to  ttie  work.     It  would 
then  aliM»  be  cosy  to  combine  advantages  similar  to  those  afforded  by  the 
public  ftcbooU,  with  tlds  Institution ;  1  mean  that  those,  not  resident 
rilbtu  Its  walls,  might  be  [lerraittcd  to  share  the  benefits  ;  and  thus 
irse  cUbHcs  might  easity  be  formed,  which  would  reduce  the  expenses 
rlikli  would  necessarily  he  incurred,  should  the  plan  l>o  adopted  on  a 

ij 
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ttiDull  scale,  I  sfiould  propose  timt  all  such  schools  slioiild  be  in  close 
tiommiiuion  with  tlte  Nationnl  Society,  auil  act  iu  a  great  degree  under 
its  (liri-ction. 

Hoping  tlint  llic  few  crude  ideas  uliicli  I  have  tlirown  out  inny  h':>d 
tliusc  more  ipialiTieU  to  consider  and  perhaps  to  act  out  the  plan  sug- 
gest cd^ 

1  subscribe  myself*  Sir, 

VouR  Constant  Keauer* 


ON  THE  SEPARATION  OF  SCHOOL  TEACHING  FROM 
DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT. 

[The  following  observations,  by  a  correspondent,  on  this  subject, 
setfm  to  us  ol'  considerable  importance,  tliou^h  his  introductory  rotUArks 
on  an  existing  Grammar  School  require  some  correction.] 

In  the  reigii   of   Bdivnrd    V[,   and  of  course  otliern  of  our  earlier 
luonarchs,  a  great,  number  of  endoii'i^d  Schools  were  established,  partly 
out  of  the  spnils  of  the  monastic  cst:tblishments,   partly  out  of  the 
rcvennes  of  thoijc  princes,  or  of  the  state.     By  those  ancient  eudofv- 
ineuts,  a  schoolroom  wns  provided  Tor   the  boys,  and  a  houtte,  uitli  a 
aioall  salary,  for  the  master.     The  schools  were  intended  principallvi  if 
not  exclusively,  for  the  benelit  of  the  particular  towns  in  which  tbey 
were  established,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns,  only  they  were 
free.    T\\c  maslcrs,  hnwcvci*,  were  not  restricted  frojn  admitting  into 
their  houses  a  few  sclioliir.4  from  the  iiuincdiiitc  ucight>ouilkood.      These 
bovs  were  not  free  :   ihcy  paid  botli  for  their  instruction  and   for  their 
boarding,  and  thus  formed  an  additional  source  of  profit  to  the  master. 
By  degrees,  the  accommodation  for  boarders  was  increased,  till  at  length 
these  boys  became  far  the  most  numerous  party  in  the   school,  and  the 
principal  source  of  the  master's  emohnncnls.     The  day-btxys  soon  came 
to  be  considered  by  the  boarders,  and  sometimes  by  the  masters  aUo,  i 
as  of  an  inferior  grade,  and  were  scarcely  admitted  into  terms  of  fellow- 
ship  ami  c<jualily   with  the  other  scholars.     The  townspeople,  uhosd 
benefit  was  the  first  object  with  the  original  foiimlers  of  the  school,  be-  ' 
come  of  very  secondary  im{)ortance  with  the  master,  and  were  plaroH  in  i 
a  degraded  [H>sitioii.     It  is  fit  that  wealth  should  provide  for  its  pnsscs- 
snrs  better  clothing,  better  food,  Rnd  belter  accommodations,  in  ovcry^ 
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spect  i  but  wittiin  tlic  urIIs  orasilmol,  tulcnts,  applicaUou,  aod  good 

i»aductj  ftlioulil  bti  tilt:  sole  cnuses  of  dislinctiuii. 

Let  us  CYdiuiue  next  (lie  I'lTect  of  uniting  tlic  ollice  of  teactiinff  witli 

■'the  basinets  of  a  buardirtg-lioune  ii|k>ii  the  mind  of  llie  tiinater.     tf  any 

llKiTori  deserves  to  be  tvell  paid  Tur  hi»  servitcs  to  the  public  and  to  in- 

ldiri*Jiial9,  it  is  the  matiter  of  a  great  sehooJ,  vtho  ably  and  fulthrnlly  dis- 

fcliargcs   the  duties  of  his  olliee.     Few   persons  nrc  tpialiliwl  by  their 

UlLMits  for  tlur  situation  ;  Ktill   fewer  can  ji)in  learning  iitid  uecoiupMsb- 

iAerit»  to  those  (alentft ;  mid  fewest  of  all  arc  those  ulu>,  to  the  above- 

ociiliuiied  ipialifieHlions,  can  add  the  sontul  jiid|tnient  and  knowledge  of 

jtlie  biitnau  heart,  tvhich  can  enable  theui  to  cuiniuand  the  aHcctioiis  and 

Itftctriu   of  their  scholars,  and  excite  at  their  will   the  most   latwrioiia 

Uiid    ptrseveriui;    cvviti^'UH.      The  attention   of  boys    is    ftxe<l    cxclu- 

IliTely  u|iuu  their  waster,  and  they  watch  with  very  snutini/iitg  eyes 

Ikis  iiio6t  trilling  actions.     If  Ihey  cannot  re^U'h  to  (he  depth  of  his 

sltainiueiits,  they  con  at  least  discover  (piickly  any  deficiency  in  hi& 

llr^uirt'inentj.     To  fill,  therefore,  proirf-rly  the  olTice  of  $ ( hoidmastor, 

|rR)«trcs  a  man  of  very  superior  wind  and  accomplishmLnts  j  and  when 

ire  cooatder  tlw  laborious  duticti  he  discharges,  and  the  tni[)ortant  scr- 

!tices  he  )>ciforms^  we  must  agree,  that  he  cannot  well  be  paid  too  Itbe- 

4ly.     Tltc  pclty  salary  of  an  endowed  sehool  is  perfectly  inadcfpiate 

I  tlic  purpose-      His  remunci-alion,  therefore,  i»  generally  derived  from 

Uic  profits  of  bis  boarding  establishment.      Uow  injurious  this  iu  tu  llic 

St  tiitcre«ts  of  his  scholars  we  may  well  conceive.     With  all  the  aid 

of  a  suitable  wife,  there  tiursl  be  <%  multitude  uf  things  in  so  large  and 

_tiui»crous  ft  liouiiehold,  that  must  continually  retpure  his  attention,  nitd 

Kvert  bis  mind  from  the  proper  business  of  his  school.     'Hiis  latter 

Bt  ulijeet  is  siillieicnt  of  itself,  without  such  petty  interruptions,  to 

bbiorb  every  faculty  of  his  mind.      How  dcgr.iding  then  must  it  be  to 

u»  feelings,  and  how  deadening  to  his  exertion,  the  considcruticm,  that 

:  it  not  to  his  talents,  his  learning,  or  to  his  fnilbful  di^eharge  of  his 

Dly,  that  he  owes  his  chief  emoluments,  but  to  the  vul^r  olliec  of  the 

eciHrr  of  a  boarding  hunsc.     flow  seductive  must  it  be  to  a  neglect  uf 

first  and  mubt  im[>urlant  duties,  :ind  to  an  exclusive  attention  to  his 

Bftta,  t4>  find  that  tlie  path  of  duty  is  unprofitable,  and  that  u  sordid 

iktUntiou  to  gnin  will  produce  the  richest  reward  of  his  labours. 

I  Let  us  consider,  also,  the  eflect  of  this  system  upon  the  public.  What 
■  it  that  makes  education  so  c^pcn^ivc,  that  a  nnin  with  n  large  family 
ut<1  moderate  income  is  unable  to  bear  the  burden  ?  It  la  the  unreason- 
|blo  c\|H;nse  of  boaid,  uith  tlie  numerous  extra  charges  attacWd  to  it, 
Rrhieli  prevails  in  schools  of  established  repututiuti.     Where  1*50  a.year 
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lire  charged  for  Itoardeni,  nndcr  tlic  tlirifty  infinngemciil  and  the  infonor 
diet  too  frcqnciitly  adopteil,  more  lliaii  half  is  gniii  to  the  inanter.  In 
King's  College,  in  the  Mctro(>oli9,  the  charge  for  dinuers  is  on  a  very 
liberal  system,  and  Tor  boys  of  many  noble  Brid  wealthy  families  is  only 
£13  n.ycar.  Here,  in  the  country,  and  la  a  school  fur  the  less  ncalthy 
classes,  and  wlicre  a  large  iiinnbcr  are  collected  together,  every  article 
of  the  diet,  lodging,  and  other  ncccssnry  expenses  of  Ifoys,  might  be 
contracted  for  at  n  very  mmlcralc  sum.  The  numbers  assembled  toge- 
ther might  reduce  the  expense  of  each  to  a  cost  very  little  exceeding 
that  U'hiih  would  be  incurred  by  liis  maintenance  at  his  own  home. 

Tlic  dieting  and  lodging  department  of  the  school  should  Ite  conducted 
hy  a  sort  of  liousc  stewnrd,  uinler  the  control  of  a  committee  to  prevent 
abuses.  Every  person  in  the  cstabllsliuieiit  sliouhl  he  paid  wages 
according  to  the  services  assigned  them.  There  shmild  be  no  jobbitig. 
ito  perquisites  or  per-centage  on  the  bills,  no  indirect  profits  allowed  ; 
but  everything  calculated  at  tlic  price,  nt  vvliich  the  fair  tradesman  cad 
nflTord  to  supply  it  in  such  large  cjuantities. 

To  enter  into  more  particular  details  of  the  arrangements  to  be  made 
would  at  present  be  out  of  place.  1  would  simply  lay  down  the  princi- 
ples—1st,  that  the  master  should  be  li'd  al  liberty  to  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  proper  husiiicss  of  the  Sdmo!  )  that  he  should  engage 
in  no  other  eluploymcut  ;  that  no  private  pupils,  no  private  sources  of 
profit  should  withdraw  his  thought  from  his  public  duties  \  he  should  l*c 
hfH-n  in  ii/is.  And  2nd1y,  that  the  boarding  department  should  be  con- 
ducted on  tiie  siniptcRt  and  most  economical  arrangements^  cunsistcnt 
with  the  proper  comforts  of  the  tmys.  Cuth  rlepurttoents  cannot  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  master,  without  injury  to  ihu  business  itf  the  school, 
Hud  cidi.incing  the  expenses  of  educntioo.  The  master  of  a  National 
ttflKfol  should  be  paid  uut  of  the  N.itioiinl  Funds  an  ndo«|u:tte  and  Idicral 
subry,  to  place  him  above  the  necessity  of  seeking  bis  rcuiuueratiou  from 
other  sources. 


LKTTEU  TO  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

Mv    Ih-VH    bill, 

As  1  am  niM  quire  sure  whelher  I  gavi  you  a  copy  of  all  the-  various  Rules 
hrlungittg  To  ihc  btIiouIh,  I  Ihipc  VdU  hUI  slluw  mc  now  tu  hand  ihcm  lo  ynu  ; 
ituu  lo  explain,  ul  the  saniir  lime,  ihe  principle  UfKin  which  we  mark  the  clai« 
(Minrrv,  svine  liuK-  ulu-rotiuit  hating  bvcn  made  tiince  yuur  la&i  Kuin  wrrc 
prinud.  •••••• 

Thi'  rr|)c«lin^  »f  lliv  Cullvct  »huuld  on  ih*  account  hi'  dispenv^d  Kilh.     If 

in  the  aTlcr 


rhc)  i!uwv  uujHvparrd,  it  U  twlter  In  dciaiu   ilivm  Ir 


ncriiuon  till  thi-y 
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kare  Immi  it ;  you  will  not  have  nccasion  to  ilo  ihitt  mnrc  than  onct*  nr  tuicf. 
Al  first  ihejr  will  probably  tntloavour  lo  lake  &  liltic  mlvanlage  of  jrtu,  and 
*hirk  Iheir  tasks;  bul  you  must  bo  firm  with  them,  nnd  lei  ihem  scl-  that  you 
via  have  thorn  loarnt. 

I  think  all  yimr  lads  arc  disposed  lo  do  the  best  they  can,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
itwiTs  sttr  your  clojts  full,  both  morntiig  and  aflernoon,  beftirc  singing.  You 
will  baTc  very  little  difficulty  in  iiisistiug  upon  this,  an  you  are  »o  regular  your- 
»clf.  I  am  sorry  to  say  many  of  the  teachers  do  nul  ai'cni  as  fully  aware  as 
they  ought  to  be  of  the  importance  of  coming  with  strict  regularity  at  the  time 
tppointcd.  If  the  teachers  themselves  do  not  come,  nothing  they  may  «ay  lo 
their  lads  will  prevent  most  of  them  from  taking  the  same  liberty  they  sec 
them  do. 

One  or  two  of  them  are  now  lada  who  have  never  yet  learnt  iheir  Calechisni. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough,  next  Sunday,  to  examine  them  all  thoroughly 
in  the  Catechism  ;  and  make  a  memorandum  how  far  each  boy  is  able  to  re- 
peat it  jirrfectty,  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  have  it  thoroughly  kuown  by 
lite  Hhule  »elio«jl.     It  has  been  too  much  neglected  of  late  yejrs. 

I  think  I  ithould  scarcely  be  doing  rii>ht  if  I  did  not  ^larn  you  that  you  must 
Dot  exncct  to  tind  SLimlay-school  teaching  all  play  work,  particularly  at  fintt , 
you  will  find  it  diiHcull  to  keep  the  attenlion  of  your  lads  fixed  upon  what  you 
are  doing.  It  generally  requires  a  tittle  time  to  acquire  the  art  of  doing  this; 
tiut  yuii  uitiisi  not  be  di<«couraged  if  you  find  you  do  not  succeed,  just  at  first, 
iquile  OB  well  an  yuu  would  wish. 

1  have  geDcrdly  found  it  a  good  plan  lo  read  over  to  myself,  on  Saturday, 
that  portiuu  of  the  Bible  ^«hich  I  thought  of  their  reading  oti  Sunday  ;  en* 
deavuuriiig  to  make  myE^clf  fully  master  of  it,  and  to  think  of  such  explanations 
or  quoftlions  as  may  be  most  useful  to  (hem. 

The  diffionlly  at  first,  with  every  Sunday-school  teacher,  rs  lo  be  €imple 
rnough.  You  will  he  surprised  to  hnd  how  little  notion  the  Jiids  often  have  of 
tht*  meaning  of  what  tlu-y  have  been  reading,  even  when  It  aiiptars  Ii>  you  so 
simple  dial  everybody  must  understand  it.  When  they  have  read  over  any 
^portion  nf  the  Iliblc — say  the  Panible  of  the  Talcniii  for  in.HtaiK;e — (Matthew, 
Jtxv.  li,  30),  let  thirm  then  begiu  again,  and  question  them  upon  «icA  verse 
**  iht-y  go  vn,  to  be  sure  that  they  undemtand  it — for  instance, 
Fourteenth  verse — Who  spoke  this  parable  ? 
Who  was  Jesus  Christ  ? 

What  did  he  say  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  like  ? 
Like  a  man  going  to  make  a  abort  journey  P       (No  I  a 

long  one.) 
How  long  would  he  be  before  he  came  back  ?      (A  lung 

lime.) 
Why  ?     (Because  he  was  going  into  a  far  country.) 
Who  did  he  call  to  him  iM-fore  he  set  off  ? 
What  did  he  give  to  ihem  ? 

Did  he  give  them  his  j^ootb  out  und  out,  or  only  lend 
them  lo  ihetu  to  make  use  of  till  he  came  back  again  ? 
Fifu-cnlh  verw — Did  he  give  them  all  alike? 

What  is  Talent?     (A  anm  of  money— £187   10.) 

How  many  talents  did  be  give  to  the  first  ? 

To  the  second  ? 

To  the  third  V 

Were  all  his  servants  equally  clever  ? 

Then  we  may  suppose   that  he  gave  the  five  talcnU  (o 

the ?  (clevereht.) 

And  the  one  who  oidy  gi>t  one  tjdvnl,  we  may  suppose  was 
dif ?  (least  clever.) 
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Then,  after  he  hoJ  given  them  all  ihcir  diKercnt  tAlnits, 

he ?         (wl  off  on  his  journey.) 

Sixleenib  verse — Now  the  one  that   had  gut  6ve  Cateuis,  Hh«t  did  be  df> 
with  them  ? 
Did  he  make  any  more  of  them  ? 
Wus  he  duing  right  to  trade  with  them ? 

Bueaiise  tht-y  were  given  hiiu  to  ? 

(make  the  best  use  he  cutild  of  them.) 
Hid  hi;  make  a  good  use  of  ihi-m  ? 
Nineleeolh  verse— l>iJ  the  Lord  of  these  servoiitii  ever  come  back  again  ? 
Hid  he  come  back  soon  ? 
When  he  came  back,  what  d:d  he  do  ? 
M'hat  do  yuu  mean  by  rcrkfining  with  ttiem  ? 
And  so  on  ;  af^er  having  thus  gene  through  the  I^arable,  or  whatever  you  are 
reading,  in  this  raaoncr,  W)  that  you  arc  snlifcfied  they  understand  the  victual 
meaning  of  the  ^ntences,  (understand  the  ston/,  if  I  may  use  the  cxprt'Sritin) 
|run  can  then  return  to  the  beginning,  and  eu^eavour  to  make  them  compre- 
lu-nd  (he  application  of  it.     This  will  of  course  be  more  difScuU,  but  1  think 
the  Iftdw  of  your  class  will  al  once  be  ahle  to  give  you  proper  inawers  lo  such 
d  I'ariildc  as  ibis.      For  iniilance,  you  would  3!>k  ihern — 

Fourteenth — Whom  dix-sour  Saviour  mean  by  the  man  who  was  going  into 
>  far  country?  (IIimH;If.) 

This  they  may  not  understand  at  first,  but  yuu  can  zik  thcro  such  questions  as 
these — 

Where  was  the  man  before  he  set  off?  in  the  same  couulry  with  his 

servflntii  ? 
l)id  he  leave  them  behind  ? 
Was  our  Saviour  ever  in  the  saioc  country  with  his  servants  ? 

»  (Vts,  while  he  was  upon  earth) 

Did  he  leave  them  ? 
When  did  he  leave  them? 
AVliere  did  he  go  to? 
'Was  this  man  ever  to  come  back  again  ? 
Will  our  Saviour  ever  come  bock  again  1* 
Who  are  meant  by  his  servant*  f 
&c.,  &c. 

You  will  see  huw  many  more  idi*as  the  boys  will  receive  by  being  questioned 
in  this  manner,  and  how  much  more  good  it  will  do  them  lo  read  ttn  Tcr»e« 
thus,  then  ten  chapters  without  <ju«tioning.  Vou  may  easily  convince  your- 
self of  this  by  letting  them  read  a  chapter,  and  then  tilling  them  to  shut  their 
B'blfS  anil  tell  you  what  they  have  been  reading  ah<iut.  You  will  l»c  5ur- 
pri»eil  to  lind  how  little  they  will  have  rcmcniU'red.  In  fact,  simple  as  the 
i|ue!ition$  are  which  I  have  here  written,  you  wilt  probably  Hud  you  must  fre- 
quently ask  half-a-doxcn  between  them,  before  you  will  have  made  them 
thoroiigbty  understand  every  part. 

As  lo  the  routine  of  the  school  duty,  the  first  thing  the  boya  have  to  do 
nficr  iip<>ninc  the  school  is  to  rcpual  the  Collect  for  ihc  day,  and  at  Icaul  six 
verties  of  ihc  Scriptures,  which  you  had  better  set  them  the  Sunduy  hifure. 
rerha^tt  the  Goitpel  for  the  day,  as  a  regular  rule,  is  the  best  thing  they  can 
learn.  As,  however,  you  have  two  or  three  new  boys  in  your  clans,  I  think  1 
tfould  not  require  anything  of  them  but  ihc  Collect,  till  they  have  le.irnl  the 
Catechism  and  fchool  Prayers.  But  you  must  insist  upon  a  considerable  |Kjr- 
lion  of  thiit  heing  brought  each  Sunday  morning,  till  (hey  are  perfect. 

After  re|>c.itlng  their  taskti,  you  can  mark  the  class  papers  ;  but  (H'rjiiips  ht- 
furc  doing  this  it  is  very  tiesirable  you  shoulil  cileehise  lliem  upon  what  they 
have  re|»caled,  that  you  may  be  sure  they  understand  It. 


(At  his  ascension.) 
(Into  Heaven.) 
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TTn?n  you  ca»  k-t  llum  trail  anylhlnu'  you  may  Iiavi-  prcparctl,  (ill  it  h  liiiie 
to  g«>  into  Church,  t  shall  feel  grcalTy  oliligi>il  by  your  uLing  a  little  paios 
Mfilh  thf  new  boys,  to  src  that  thfy  gel  into  the  way  of  6niItDg  the  plocitt  in 
ibcir  Prayt-r-books  iK-fnre  going  into  Cliurch. 

In  the  afternooa,   you  can  mark  the  class-paper  inimeiUalely  nfter  opening 

the  fcchool ;  and  sfti-r  thai,  my  general  plan  has  bwn  lo  sci  ihrm  the  LisLa  for 

Sunday.     I.ct  tJirm  all  sitand  up  round  you,  for  instance,  and  in  a 

_^         tone,  rcpoat  the  CoUtt't  after  you,  paragraph  by  piuagnipli— and  then 

''  tftenrwi  thoiu  upon  it,  that  you  ^ee  they  undermanu  it.     They  will  learn  it  far 

more  easily  by  Inis  meaniD  than  if  they  were  merely  told  which  Collect  it  waa, 

and  left  lo  kamil  by  wrote. 

Afterihii  iliey  can  rend  anything  you  ihiuk  proper,  till  three  o'clock,  when 
we  eing ;  and  after  singing  you  had  better  devote  the  remaining  part  of  the 
afternoon  to  ibc  Catechism,  till  llicT  all  huve  it  up  perfectly. 

Vou  •»  ill  find  it  a  very  great  mlvtiiilage  if  you  can  tliiiik  of  any  little  anec* 
iii>(e  that  w  ill  "pply  to  the  subject  u|Mjn  »  bieh  y<iu  are  reading  ;  the  boys  enjoy 
ihi«  e\eec<lingty,  and  it  will  keep  ibeir  aiU'otion  to  the  Kuhject  better  than 
almost  anyiliing  eUc.  Anecdutes  may  frequently  ueeur  to  you  when  yuu  an* 
redding;  over  the  intended  le&sun  to  yourself  previously. 

Tor  instance — «upposc  you  were  reading  the  account  of  the  munlcr  of  Abet ; 
you  ask  the  lads. 

\V'a»  anybody  with  Cain  when  he  murdered  his  brother? 
Did  any  one  w.'e  him  do  it  ? 
Did  God  see  it  ? 

Can  we  do  anything  that  God  does  not  sec  ?  &c. 
You  might  then  mention  any  anecdote  that  may  occur  to  you,  of  the  provi- 
dential discovery  of  murders  long  after  I  hey  had  taken  place,  and  when  no 
one  was  present  at  the  time  ;  «ho«iiig  that,  though  the  murderer  thought  he 
wx»  alone,  <> oil  has  itiU  seen  him,  and,  iu  his  own  time,  had  brought  the 
mnrder  to  light. 

If  yuu  find  their  interest  in  what  they  arc  reeling  begin  'o  Hog,  and  they 

Rwn  and  \o*}k  about  them,  the  best  wav  is  lo  change  the  nibjcct.  Turn  to  a 
ialtn  for  iniianee,  and  let  them  rea^  it  standing  up — this  will  be  a  change 
tMth  of  position  and  thought — taking  care  that  all  theeo  manceuvres  are  per- 
formed  without  noise,  whic!i  may  easily  be 'done. 

Now.  my  dear  sir,  I  am  really  treh-p-iK-ting  mosl  strangely  upon  your  pal  iencp; 
but  I  know  that  a  few  hints,  as  to  the  method  of  teaching,  are  often  so  useful, 
that  I  am  confident  you  will  excuse  me.  Vou  must  not,  however,  think  iliat 
all  thai  can  be  done  for  the  Imys  is  to  be  done  in  achooKhaurs ;  far  from  it. 
The  mojif  injtuence  that  a  kind  but  strict  teacher  hns  over  his  hoys,  is  more 
valuable  than  the  mere  knowledge  which  he  may  impart  lo  them.  You  will 
find  it  YL-ry  useful  lo  visit  their  homes  ;  talk  to  the  j>aren(H  ;  notice  the  lads 
kindly  whenever  you  chance  to  meet  thi?m ;  endeavour  to  feel  that  while  they 
retnatn  in  your  class,  they  are  committed  to  your  charge,  and  that  you  are  re- 
Hmowblr  toac«rlain,  and  to  no  small  extcnr,  too.  for  their  behaviour  and  con- 
dTuct ;  and  endeavour  to  let  thcni  feel  thai  they  have  a  J'riend  in  vou.  Lads 
are  vrrv  susceptible  of  afftctionatL'  feelings,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  your- 
orlf  well  repaid  for  any  trouble  you  may  bestow  upon  ihcra  (even  if  you  had 
no  higher  motive)  by  the  attachment  iJicy  will  return  to  you. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  you,  however,  thni  after  all  irflcan  but  "plant 
and  water" — that  God  alone  can  "give  the  increase,"  and  that  you  will  con- 
aider  it  as  much  your  duty  and  privilege  to  pray  for  your  scholars  to  the 
Almighty,  as  you  do  to  pray  for  the  Church,  for  your  Queen,  or  for  your 
pamiu  and  Tuiiily. 

I>o  not  think  that  you  arc  cngnging  upon  an  uuimfvirtuut  office.     It  is  s 
>t  important  one— a  luost  rc^poiv  i  blc  one.      Next  to  the  profession  of  a 
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Clerjrymaii,  I  know  none  so  honourable — none  so  important,  as  thai  of  n  teacher 
of  youlb  ;  atiil  fspccially  of  a  Sunday-school  leachir.  The  suuU  of  these 
poor  children  are,  pcrh.ijjs,  more  ciitrusteil  to  us,  by  ilie  Lord  our  .Muler, 
than  those  of  apy  other  claaa ;  for  how  often  does  it  not  happen  that  the  only 
rtligious  instruction  they  receive  for  years  is  from  us — that  we  arc  the  only 
examples  they  have  before  them  of  persons  endeavouring  to  live  as  though 
■here  was  a  world  to  conie,  and  as  thoujfh  they  had  souls  to  save  or  lose.  At 
home  they  have  loo  ofieit  bad  examples  set  them — at  their  work,  for  six  day« 
in  the  week,  they  arc  perhaps  associBLing  with  Socialists  and  bLupheiuera,  aiicl 
sceinp  and  hearing  every  species  of  impurity  and  profanity.  Surclvt  then, 
our  office  is  no  unimportant  one  ;  and  we  had  ueeu  omit  no  means  that  may 
be  within  our  reach,  of  strcngtlieiiing  ounselves  to  perform  It  faithfully. 

Will  you  be  otfendvd,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  venture  to  add  one  more  buggestiunP 
Can  we  expect  a  full  blessing  upon  our  labourK^-can  wc  expect  that  Christ 
our  master  will  asam  us  as,  he  otherwise  would  do,  if  we  neglect  to  seek  his 
blesEiing  and  his  gruce,  in  that  must  important  means  of  grace,  his  hut  com* 
mand— and  may  I  not  ^  eritntit*/ — to  us  before  Ilesuticred;  I  mean  tlie 
blosAcd  sacrament  of  iliit  body  and  blood  ?  The  comtnawl  to  '*  liv  (hU  "  is  as 
mifiitive  as  any  other  which  He  ilelivered.  The  hieiising  atli-ndanl  u[)on  the 
lulfllment  of  the  command  Is  such  an,  surely,  no  good  Christian  nouiU  deprive 
himscif  of,  even  if  it  were  left  to  our  own  option,  which  it  is  nol. 

May  I  heg  your  acceptance  of  tile  accompanying  little  work  on  the  Holy 
Comnmnion,  with  my  kind  regards,  and  prayers  thai  you  may  find  it  useful, 
especially  during  the  approaching  season  of  Lent ;  which,  in  the  earliest  and 
besX  ages  of  the  Churchy  was  considered  ti|H'oially  appropriate  for  self-examin- 
ation and  preparation  In-fore  Easter  Sunday,  when  new  converts  frequently 
received  their  firt>t  Communion. 

Once  more  apologioinff  for  the  length  of  this  note, 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  faithfully. 
Uals,  Tae*day,  MarrJt  3,  1840. 


POETRY. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  NATUUK. 

WiiT  ruam'st  ihon,  sad  and  downward  eyed, 

Pule  pilgrim  (table  clad, 
While  earth  bedecks  her  like  ■  brido, 

In  vernal  sunshine  glad — 

The  snowdrop's  reign  is  almost  gonei 

And  gayer  tlowers  unfold, 
NarcJHSUs  with  its  clustt  r^  fair. 

And  crocus  gleun>ing  gold. 

But  thou  the  while  dost  paler  grow , 

More  Miilni-ss  ban|*i>  o'er  ihec, 
As  if  this  pomp  of  loveliness 

It  sickened  thee  to  ace. 
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There  was  a  time  when  I  drank  in 

The  sanshineof  the  spring, 
Which  now  upon  my  faced  brow 

Doth  baneful  shadows  fling. 

But  nature's  face  is  changed  to  me, 

In  funeral  trappings  clad. 
The  more  all  other  hearts  are  gay. 

The  more  my  heart  is  sad— - 

£arth,  in  her  winter  dress  of  gloom, 

Is  welcome  to  my  eye, 
But  spare  me  all  her  pomp  and  glare 

Of  vernal  pageantry. 

Oh  say  not  so,  thou  pilgrim  pale, 

But  muse  and  pray  awhile ; 
And  so  shall  nature's  darkened  face 

Resume  its  morning  smile. 

Look  on  her  with  the  eye  of  faith, 

And  so  thy  heart  shall  learn, 
Of  her  mysterious  loTeliness 

The  meaning  to  discern. 

We  may  not  turn  in  gloom  away, 
For  one  her  ground  hath  trod, 

And  left  a  glory  round  his  path. 
Our  master  and  our  God ; 

And  since  that  hour  this  wondrous  world. 

Is  but  the  outer  shell. 
Which  wraps  a  world  more  wondrous  still. 

Wherein  his  chosen  dwell. 

And  He  who  framed  that  inner  world. 

With  his  creative  breath,* 
Has  rent  in  twain  the  barrier  stern, 

That  parted  life  from  death. 

Alike  on  either  side  the  tomb 

That  unseen  realm  is  spread, 
It  knows  no  severing  line  between 

The  living  and  the  dead. 

The  saints  we  see  not,  gathered  there. 

Blend  with  the  saints  we  see. 
One  hidden  life  pervading  all 

In  mystic  unity. 

And  in  the  fulness  of  the  time 

This  outer  world  of  sin. 
Shall  burst,  and  shrivel,  and  disclose 

The,  glorious  world  within. 

Then  shall  the  sons  of  God  no  more 

Seem  like  to  sons  of  cUr, 
Their  hidden  sacramental  life 

Made  manifest  that  day. 
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And  all  the  beauty  that  we  see 

Clothing  this  outer  earth. 
Is  but  the  type,  perchance  the  germ, 

Of  her  immortal  birth. 

Then  shrink  not  from  the  gorgeous  spring, 

For  all  her  flowers  arc  born, 
Bleat  harbingers,  to  herald  forth 

The  resurrection  mom. 

And  dream  of  dreariness  no  more, 
But  rouse  thee,  toil  and  pray  ; 

So  thou  in  thine  own  lot  mayst  stand. 
Safe  on  that  awful  day. 


LATIN  HYMNS. 

O  FOH«  amoris,  Spiritus, 
O  sancte  donorum  jurens, 
Tuas  refusss  intimis 
Accende  flammas  cordibus. 

Qui  caritatis  vinculo. 
Cum  Patre  nectis  Fitium, 
Et  nos  amoris  mutui 
Arctis  coapta  nexibus. 

Deo  Patri  sit  gloria, 
Ejusque  soli  Filio, 
Sancto  simul  cum  Spiritu, 
Nunc  et  per  omne  seculum. 

Translation. 

O  Spirit,  fount  of  love,  of  all  good  gifts. 

Thou  holiest  Rire  1 
Deep  in  our  inmost  bosom  shed  abroad. 

Kindle  thy  fire. 

Who  in  the  bond  of  charity  dost  knit 
Father  and  Son, 

Us  too,  in  closest  knot  of  mutual  love. 
Weave  into  one. 

Glory  to  God  the  Father,  glory  be 
To  God  the  Son, 

And  glory  be  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Till  time  be  done. 


Jam  lucis  orto  sidere, 
Deum  precemur  suppUces, 
Nostras  ut  ipse  dirigat, 
Lux  iDcreata,  semitas. 
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Nil  lingua,  oil  peccel  maous. 
Nil  mens  inane  cogitet  ; 
In  ore  simplex  Veritas, 
In  corde  regnet  caritas. 

Inccepta  dutn  Auet  dies, 
O  Cnriste,  custos  pervigil) 
Quas  ssTus  hostis  obeioet, 
Purtas  mere  sensuum. 

Pnesta  diurnus  ut  tuae 
Subiterviat  laudi  labor ; 
Auciorc  qute  te  coepimus. 
Da,  te  faveute.  prosequi. 

Superba  ne  nimis  caro 
Menti  licenter  imperet ; 
('.irnis  domct  superbiam 
Polwi  cibique  parcitas. 

])eo  Patri  sii  gloria, 
Ii^usquesoli  lilio, 
Sancto  simul  cum  Spiritu, 
Nunc  et  per  oinne  seculuni. 

TUAMSLATIOM. 

Bihen  is  now  the  star  of  day. 
Let  us  then  in  meekness  pray  ; 
Make  thou  to-day  our  patnway  straight, 
<iod — thyself  Light  uncreaie ! 

Keep  hand  from  stain  and  lip  from  guile. 
No  idle  thought  our  roimls  defile  ; 
Our  speech  be  simple  verity. 
Our  heart  the  throne  of  charity. 

Throughout  the  day  Just  dawning  now, 

0  C'hristf  our  sleepless  watch  be  thou  ; 
Beleaguer'd  by  the  hosts  of  hell. 

Our  senses'  portals  guard  thou  well. 

Grant  that  our  daily  toil  may  be, 
A  labour  consecrate  to  thee; 
May  all  our  works  in  Thee  begun, 

1  n  f  hee,  and  through  thy  grace,  be  done. 

And  lest  the  pride  of  flesh  coutrol 
With  evil  mastery  the  soul. 
By  rigid  rule  and  measured  food. 
Be  all  the  pride  of  flesh  subdued. 

Praistc  the  Father,  praise  the  Son, 
Christ,  the  sole  begotten  one. 
Praise  to  the  Spirit  be, 
Now  and  everlastingly. 
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Junk  Srd. —  A  meeting  bas  been  held  at  Exetur  Hall  lo  protust  ut^aiiiat 
the  Ministerial  sclieiiie  or  Ediicatiuii.  Fioiti  some  wlio  atteinled  llie 
ueetiugf  we  iiuderatuiid  tlmt  ibe  s|K;ecties  uere,  mauy  of  titem,  able  aud 
impressive  ;  the  motives  of  those  who  summoned  it  are  nt>«ve  all  suspi* 
cioM.  Nevertheless,  we  own  we  were  pleased  to  find,  that  neither  the  heads 
of  the  Church  gcocially,  nor  many  of  those  persons  wlio  have  beeii  moat 
active  in  tlie  movements  of  the  National  Society,  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceeilings.  It  has  been  insinuHted  a^uin  aud  again,  even  l>y  persons  uho 
certaiuly  do  not  mean  to  be  unfair,  that  the  late  movement  on  behalf 
ofeduculion  in  the  Church,  has  been  a  party  moveinent  All  the  vehe- 
ment wurds  which  were  .spokt'n  ngninst  the  Guvvnimriit  when  the  Aret 
plan  was  broached,  have  been  diligently  registered  and  imptited  (o  men 
who  hud  no  more  share  iu  ottering  tht-ui  than  tliosc  wiio  bring  the 
charge.  U  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  was  »  strong  feeling  iu  the 
country,  that  there  was  something  uf  plot  aud  contrivance  in  the  Minis* 
tcrial  scheme.  W'edo  not  ourselves  see  the  ground  for  that  suspicion,  but 
certainly  aomc  of  thcaetsof  Govcrumeut  tended  rather  to  encourage  than 
allay  them  ;  hence  many  strung  words  were  used  about  Popery  and 
Infidelity  which  were  no  doubt  ^ery  painful  tu  men  who  were  not  con- 
scious of  any  dishonest  intentions,  and  which  those  who  really  disliked 
the  Church  were  easily  able  to  rc[)rcscnt  as  proofs  of  its  intolerance 
and  unfairness.  Wc  believe  that  on  no  one  occasion  when  the  Chureb 
had  i-eally  an  opportnniiy  of  exprosing  its  own  feelings,  did  any  hucU  ^ 
temper  display  itself.  Ai  the  meeting  last  May  iMeltemonth,  lur  in- 
atance,  in  Willis's  Rooms,  over  which  llie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
presided,  held  at  a  time  of  great  excitement  on  this  subject,  scarcely  an 
expression  was  nspd  by  any  speaker  which  could  have  caused  offence  to 
the  strongest  partisan  of  tt.e  Governmcut.  Several  of  the  .speakers 
were  its  avowed  and  habitual  snpimrieis.  The  object  avowed  at  that 
meeting,  and  krpt  Hteadily  in  \iew  by  the  mewberM  uf  the  National 
Society  since,  uus  to  provide  an  education  which  should  really  satisfy 
the  wishes  and  wants  uf  (he  people  of  England,  not  to  denounce  the 
attempts  which  others  might  make  to  provide  them.  If  the  measurcn 
of  Government  served  to  interfere  with  this  object,  those  who  ucrc 
promoting  them  were  bound  to  resist  them.  Hut  this  was  merely  a 
aecondnry  and  arcidcnt:it  Inbniir,  which  tliev  would  have  hern  very  gbid 
to  nvuid.    'riic  true  iitatc  of  (he  case  is  this,  certain  persuus  have  a  very 
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^IrvDf  r«rcliug  tbnt  the  iiiciisiircs  or  tbe  Govcruuient  gciicrhlly  nrc  tcutl- 
uaS  to  the  promotion  of  cert<tiu  evil  ubjcctj) ;  titcir  luea^iureM  ubout 
idiiration.  atiiniig  ttic  ri»it,  ns  having  this  tendency-  'Htcrc  are  other 
persons  whose  grt-nl  desire  is,  to  promote  education  upon  what  they  bc- 
iK\t  U)  be  Cliurch  principles  j  their  aim  is  povitivCf  not  negative  \  to  do 
iirork  which  most  be  done,  and  so  far  as  they  can,  to  6ght  their  way 
tSroag!t  all  obstacles  to  the  accomplishinent  of  It.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  promoters  of  oue  of  these  purposes  may  not  be  as  honest  and  aa 
ttth\  in  their  own  way,  as  the  promoters  of  the  other>  Wc  do  not  say 
ilut  the  same  persons  may  not  often  have  both  objeclH  ;  but  we  do  say 
that  tbe  objects  are  distinct,  that  men  may  be  zealouK  for  the  one  who 
are  nothing  for  the  other,  and  that  it  is  Important  thnt  this  distinction 
dtoold  be  felt  and  understood.  We  hope  it  will  be  duly  noticed,  eape- 
(ially  bj  such  men  as  Mr.  Slaney,  whose  speech  at  the  National  So- 
ciety last  month  on  the  dnty  of  avoiding  all  apiwarancc  of  party  spirit^ 
«ni  received  with  80  much  respectful  attention  by  tlie  members  of  it. 
And  we  are  glad  for  this  reason  that  the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  thnngh 
nwt  respectably  attended,  was  not  chiefly  couiposed  of  those  who  arc 
tbe  Qiuat  prominent  in  their  labours  for  Church  cducatiou. 

COPYRIfillT  BILL. 
June  !Oth. — Tlic  Copyright   Bill  mnkcs  no  progress  in  the  House  of 

[Coinmonii — uiui-h,  we  hope,  in  the  feelings  of  the  countiy.  tW  the 
bltcr  effect  very  great  gratitude  is  due  to  Air,  Wskley,  Mr.  Warburton, 
umI  .\fr.  Tegg,  the  Boohfiellcr.     The  style  and  spirit  of  their  opposition 

^Tcc-uiivinccd  thoughtful  men  timt  the  measure  must  be  useful  and 
tinporlant ;  a  few  choice  ejeception*  from  titeir  speeches  and  ]iamphlet8 
would  be,  perhups,  the  most  jwnerful  defence  of  the  Bill  that  could  be 
p»t  forward.  Still  wc  muiit  not  niulervnlue  the  intliienec  of  those  who 
bic  written  directly    iit  defence  of  it.     One  pamphlet   is  lying  before 

,  to,  published  by  Movou,  entitled  ^rcupagitica;  or  a  Pivafur  (he  Copy' 
ngU  But,  by  the  Shude  of  John  MUton,  which  is  full  of  true  and  noble 
flwiticncc.  Wc  must  extract  a  few  pass.-iges  in  rnnfirination  of  the 
ofHnions  we  have  expressed  upon  this  subject  :  — 

What  Ihtn  shall  be  said?  If  it  ia  the  ehuracter  of  an  object  winch  makes 
it  tb«  pcculinr  property  of  him  who  creates  it,  if  it  is  m'Tiif?,  in  fact,  because 
I  ratli4>  inrenter  thereof;  if  so,  )o!  of  all  artists  that  ever  were,  we  alone 
ban-acfjuircd  the  niimi'  of  InvynttrH.  We  Poeta  are  the  onlj  true  makprti, 
Mkll  the  most  polite  tongues  do  plainly  testify.  If,  again,  it  is  tht-  maii' 
luTuf  creation,  aiid  the  irutrtiments  employed  hy  me  therein,  whfcli  makt- 
snohjtrct  In  he  virtually,  essentially,  and  ittftepiirttbly  mine;  tlifii  I  wnitld 
Uin  inquire  why  that  which  I  create  hy  nicans  of  ;ni  insirtniicnl  whirh  in 
tbf  wrjf  Mtf/ifp  uf  mi).frij\  in  which  my  own  td«'Hl'riy  ri\si»lpf,  to  which  I 
[retreat  and  cling  as  tlic  very  central  ht-arth  and  iillar  of  my  wliok^  caithly 
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U'lictncnt,  nnil  on  wliirh  the  fliiiiif  of  my  iiilrlKrliuil  lie'iiij^  will  hiini  for 
I'lvr— wiiy,  1  Hay,  is  that  which  I  fott'i'  in  this  lurnace  Icsd  my  umii  thuii 
what  in  niuiihh  il  iti  \\\v  short-livcil  fires  of  the  stnilh,  or  melted  in  the  crii- 
eihlc  of  the  (heiiii^tt  P  They  in.iy  possess  some  niystcrtou*  .iccret  in  their 
•irt,  hy  wliich  they  inav  prrKUier  malrritil  forms  of  peculiar  (tymnu'lrVt 
copies  of  which  tbev  may  imiltiply  for  ever,  and  the  Brcanuin  of  their  coiti- 
hiriatiuii  they  may  Gand  down  to  their  chihiren'it  chihlreii.  niiil  no  law  will 
wre«l  it  from  them.  Not  Ihnt  this  their  privilege  in  to  \>e  condemned  :  no, 
upphuidcil  nittuT  let  it  he  a:!!  the  giant  of  a  wise  ntnl  generous  people; 
hut  let  nut  thU  he  praised  at  the  same  time  an  just,  that  aii  iiiTentloii 
worked  by  the  hand  and  ending  in  the  pmduce  of  material  forms,  aud  one 
barren  of  fruit,  being  locked  up  in  the  miml  of  the  inventers  or  of  their 
dn>c«ndnntii,  should  remain  the  property  of  their  heirB  for  ever,  while  the 
iiitvIWtiiiil  frnitH  which  grow  from  the  heart  and  wnil  of  man.  and  which 
casl  their  prolJIic  seed  far  and  wide  into  other  mindsi,  and  wliich  in-vct 
cease  to  live  nuil  lo  give  Itfe.  .should,  when  hardly  ririe,  be  rudely  plueketl 
from  the  parent  tree,  and  thrown  into  the  lap  of  tnose  who  have  ncirer 
toiled  lo  produce  them. 

And  here  we  arrive  at  a  point,  on  which  we  forcibly  initial.  Wc  lay  this 
doivuasuii  aiium — that  the  readiest  way  lo  di-gniHc  the  literature  of  a 
uniiiiM  is,  to  induce  your  authors  to  write  fnr  imtHnfiuU  pr^t  aUtnr,  and  lo 
exeludi:  llleni  Or  their  doseendaiits  from  retipinif  a  itUUint  udiHintayf  from 
tluir  works:  and  of  both  these  faults  the  present  law  is  {guilty. 

Literature,  we  helie\'e,  is  intended  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  public  uiind. 
It  is  its  privilege  to  instruct ;  find  il  is  also  ihv  priviU^  of  the  fmUic  tu  lie 
itistilicted  hy  it.  But  now  tliis  law  leverses  the  order.  It  lias  corrupted 
ytmr  teachers:  aiirl  tints  it  wrou^^s  you.  This  enactment  does  all  in  its 
[lower  to  /irudwre  the  baneful  en'ect — that  tilernturc  nuiy  Iw  swayed  and 
uitlnenced  by  the  capriciuus  tluctuatiuns  of  the  public  tuste ;  and  to  /irvr- 
i\'Hl  this  other  result— that  the  public  taste  may  W  atcinliid  and  ruled  by 
the  solid  support  atid  guidance  of  literature.  It  has  dnic-  all  in  it^  piwer 
to  make  literature  the  ahjeit  and  fawning  slave,  instead  of  the  wise  and 
thoughtful  master  of  the  public.  The  sever*'  senate  of  a  prudent  R(*puliltc 
expelled  the  minstrel  Tiinotheu!(  from  their  city,  because  he  had  added  to 
his  lyre  a  soft  and  efTeruinale  chord,  by  the  voluptuous  tunes  of  which  he 
beguiled  and  eorru|ited  the  nnnds  and  passions  of  the  younger  itort ;  but 
thi»  hiw  attracts  and  encourages  no  other  minstrels  than  those  which  have 
only  such  strings  as  these. 

(  onsider,  also,  I  implore  you,  that  the  more  corrtipt  an  age  is,  the  more 
surely  it  re(]uircs  emendation.  Itut  att  surely,  from  its  own  nature  and 
habit,  the  more  it  will  resent  and  rrsiMt  any  attempt*  lo  amend  it,  in  the 
veiy  same  ratio  as  it  retfuires  those  attempts  to  Ih-  made-  1 1  ihen'fore  fol- 
lows, that  in  such  an  age,  the  &r/frr  a  Iiouk  is,  the  mtr^r  will  its  receptiiHi 
be:  l\iv  mnrrt  h  ilcteriTt  success,  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  the /<»«  will  it 
obtain  it.  It  was  well  devise<I  by  Pylhagnras,  that  those  «bo  resorted  to 
his  sctiools  should  fur  five  years  keep  silence.  Hut  to  such  an  age  as  we 
hove  suppuMil  Intw  manv  bistia  of  hilence  will  be  l1ece^sary.  before  they 
will  even  list,  u  to  the  v  one  of  their  instructor  ?  Doo^  not  this  law,  in  siieh 
.1  case,  rather  impose  silence  on  htm  who  ought  to  ^pntk,  than  on  those 
who  ought  to  hear?  Dih'S  it  not  clearly  ai>pear,  thai  to  such  wise  and 
mural  books,  be  ihi-y  in  prose  or  verse,  the  ktii/  encouragement  woulrl  he 
given,  nccordtng  to  the  present  law,  in  precisely  such  an  afic  as  would  re- 
<|uiiv  theui  moat  y  M'herewithal,  then,  shnll  such  on  ncr  be  salted  }  The 
curative  and  nstomlive  powtr  of  letters,  whirh  is  the  trreaitst  €if  (heir  pub- 
lic beiiedtti,  ami  the  must  noble  and  liloriouiii  "f  ihcir  divine  prerngaliveii, 
are  both,  b)  ith  inllunice,  as  far  as  human  powct  can  go^  paralysed  auil 
lunnhilaled. 
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Rooks  ok  Euiicatiax  i.s  Orneral. 

rui»  month  llie  majority  of  the  ItcHikB  «hich  came  uader  our  rrvipw,  liavc 
Mue  nrfiTciic*'  lo  llu*  nrincinlcs  uf  F.iliii;;itifiii  itstir.  On  ihi  si>  nc  ihall  in 
ihu  drimrlinriit  ofnur  Slafraiiiif  \w  very  short  i  txrausc  so  much  of  it  15  de* 
nortl  ii>  tlic  t'xtniinalioii  of  prtncii)h-&  iiiul  ^chi'mi-s,  am)  we  nrc  aiixioii.«  in 
mervr  at  Ica-ti  iinr  coriirr  for  ihf  IhmiLi  nritlcn  to  a^^itt  the  (ruchcr  in  ihc 
I  ttrlnUtif  hit(  duly. 

U  U  ihcrefori*  in  eomplimmt  to  Ibc  vithnrs^  and   not  with  any  iiiieiitiun  of 

iiul^ung  and  criiiciAing  thiwc*  writcni,  ihftt   wc  mi'ntinn   "  Gatl's  Prucliciil 

luquirj  into  the  rhilowpby  of  Kducation  ;"*  and   '*  AVilders|»Mrs  ifiyslcm  of 

yipilion  for  the  Voung,  appliril  to  both  Facuhies.  founded  iii  imme'niu*  Kk- 

Kc  on  uiaiiv  thouiiandfl  uf  (.'hildrrn  hi  most  parts  uf  tht;  kingdom.    With 

ai\i\  and  Pialrs."t 

Mr.  (*a)l'«  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  bearing  the  fuHowing  titlrs: — 

"  On  ihc  preliminary  objects   necessiry  for  thf  cstabUshmcnt  and  tmprore' 

tnrni    of   educHtion.     On    the  jjrcal    design  of  Nature's  lt'.iching,    and    the 

loiihwlH  sKf  etnpto?s  in  carrying  il  on.     On  the  methods  by  which  (he  cdu- 

eaiioaal  pritces>iesur  Nftinre  may  be  suecejisfully  imitated.     On  (he  selection 

of  proper  truths  and  t;uhjectii   when   taught  in  schools  and   laniilies."     We 

ihall  be  happy  hereafter  lo  profit  by  Mr.  GuII'h  redectionji  upon  these  suh- 

Cto;  to  learn  what  we  can  from  him,  and  (o  state  wherein  hi.s  melh<iil  fu-t-mn 

idrfectiTr.     At  present  hi- »hn)l   eontenl  oursclveH  uiih  eonimending  bi^ 

.  which  bi:i  many  adtiitrers  Mill  no  doubt  be  very  glud  to  obtain  and  lo 


Mr.  WUdcrspin'a  book  is  lai^r,  aod  enters  more  into  d'-tail.     The  finii 
chapter  contains  genera)  remarks;  the  Ginrnnd  treats  of  Infant  8choo)<!;   ihe 
lltini  of  feioale  ('duration  (general)));  the  fuiirth  uf  ri'ligiiniH  education   for 
rirU;  the  fiffli  uf  playground  manogeiiient  for  girl^i ;   the  Bixlh   of  (he  hoy&' 
iment ;  the  serenih  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  the  eighth  of 
kllery  Icssonfi ;  the  ninth  of  pUvgronnd  management  for  boys ;  the  tenlh  of 
rh'|{iou»,  or  Bible  education  for  boys.     There   are  also  several   plates      Mr 
ft^Umpin  has,  no  duubl,  ttouieihing  lo  communicate  on  these  matters.  When 
""e  «>le  to  lake  a  complete  view  of  ihc  stale  an<l  proKpects  of  infant  edu- 
1  hi  England,  wc  ihall  be  bound  lo  notice  biti  exeriinii»  ^  but  that  sub- 
ject is  far  tCM}  Urge  and  important  a  one  for  our  Journal  of  Books. 
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*a»tt>ml  Ijttter*  uddreMrd  tn  thf  Ynungnr  Mrmhfm  oflltt  ScoUiah  Epij/ropoi 
Church,  By  the  Rev.  C  H.  Terhol,  Minister  of  St.  Paul  s  Clmpel, 
Edinburgh.  { 

TbfM  letters,  by  en  accomplished  aod  excellent  member  of  a  venerable 
banch  of  the    Catholic    Church,  are   upon   these   Ave  ituhjveti: — On    the 

1*  Cdiftburgh  :  Jacnesfval).     London:  Hoalston  and  Co.     IMO. 
•f  Loodoo:  Janiea  T.  Hodsoo.     1S40. 
;  Loodoo :  Robert  Grant  aad  Co.,  Princes  Stroct. 
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Church  ;  on  Baptiitm ;  on  Confirmatinn ;  on  the  Ix»nl's  Supper ;  on  Pnctiul 
R(*Ii);i(in  "Ptiry  an*  wriUen  in  a  Mittiplt*  I'urncsl  siytc.  HiOumi  any  nf  the  vul- 
gar airt'i'faiiitns  whirb  arc  so  ronmion  in  rt'li(jit»us  books.  Prrhnjw  we  niiyht 
complain  here  and  ihcre  of  a  it-nilency  \^^  which  ihc  mcnitK-nt  of  the  Scotch 
nation  an*  particularly  prone,  and  from  Mhicb  therefore  the  inemlHTs  of  thr 
Scotch  Church  ran  hardly  be  exempt — thou;;h  they  vhouh]  be  the  gTi-«l  wii- 
Di*tiH.*5  a^^iiisl  it,  and  the  f^reat  counteractcTs  of  it — not  to  look  strajffhtlj  nm) 
simply  enough  at  the  symbolB  through  which  spiritual  truth  is  made  koo«n 
to  uAj  mid  spiritual  life  conveyed  lo  us.  The  desire  lt»  find  an  intelWl'ial 
link  betwetm  the  spiritual  principle  and  the  outward  sign,  when  the  hiffhrHi 
philoftophy  as  well  as  the  simpKiit  faith,  would  lead  us  to  believe  thai  thr 
connexion  between  them  is  immediate,  is  probably  the  great  disea.se  of  our 
dny  ;  in  atlempring  to  escape  from  whieh  men  run  into  auperstitlons  «hich 
had  really  their  origin  in  bis  same  restless  effort.  We  are  far,  however,  from 
meaning  to  hint  that  Mr.  Terrol  is  particularly  remarkable  for  this  failing. 
Hii«  principles  fotlowe<l  out  would  set  him  entirely  free  from  it,  and  we  oiilv 
allude  10  It  because  we  are  anxiouH  that  the  F!p)K;opa1  Church  in  Sentlann. 
in  many  respects  so  much  purer  than  our  own,  should  be  free  from  all  nur 
evils,  and  should  assist  us  in  entering  more  deeply  into  the  principles  which 
it  has  maintained  amidst  so  much  of  difficulty  and  opposition. 

An  hitroduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Ifoly  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Eowabd 
BusiiHT.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John*»  College^  Cambridge.  Fourth 
Edition." 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr  Bushby  should  announce  this  work  as  intended  for 
the  use  of  ntudcnts  at  the  Univeriily;  no  »tudent  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
ought  lo  require  the  kind  of  information  which  is  contained  in  these  page*. 
They  ought  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  bng 
before  they  came  there,  in  the  school  and  in  the  nursery.  It  -ill  be  one  way, 
we  think,  of  raising  the  standard  of  thought  and  knowledge  rv<  n  among  ine 
less  studious,  that  0»e  fellows  and  tutors  of  collegcj"  should  only  furnish  hiKika 
of  real  solidity  and  scientiflc  value.  They  ought  to  syni(iaihi*e  wiiii  the  most 
ignorant,  and  in  conventBtiou  to  help  them  with  all  kinds  of  suggestions  ;  but 
we  do  not  think  they  arc  bound  to  lowe^  the  character  of  the  University  by 
merely  teaching  the  lowest  elements  in  iheir  hooks.  We  do  not  say  thai  Mr. 
Bushby  has  taught  them  ill ;  his  lK>ok  seems  written  with  simplicity  and  ac- 
curacy, but  a  bachelor  of  divinity  and  the  tutor  and  ftUow  of  a  coLlcgc^  h«a 
surely  other  and  better  tasks  to  perform  than  these. 


•  Cambridge:  Ueiglituu  uud  StavtMni.     Loadou  :  \l  liitlukcr. 
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ON  THE  LATE  PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Sivci  ihc  publication  ot  oiir  lost  Number,  an  event  hi»  uccurred  of  the 
ilnlrnisi  to  En^rlisli  Churchmen,  the  outlines  of  wliieh,  we  pre- 
know  n  to  nmit  of  our  readers.  Convinccil  tJiat  it  couM  riot 
laid  to  any  f^od  remit,  wc  feci  no  diitposition  to  offitAle  the  question, 
which  adverse  parties  hove  raised,  as  to  whether  the  Goveniment  or  the 
Hmda  of  the  Church,  have  surrendered,  in  the  agreement  which  has 
rvcemtly  been  elTceled.  It  is  plain  that  tliey  liavc  now  come  to 
undtrrstand  each  other  on  ttome  of  the  most  important  points  of  their 
funncr  diUerence  ;  and  wt*  ore  grateful  for  what  has  heen  ilone,  as  far  as 
tt  (Cues*  Eeir  the  present,  we  are  chiefly  anxinuK  that  Churcbnic-n  should 
esttmnte  rightly  lite  position  in  whicli  the  measure  has  placed  them,  and 
w«  earneiitly  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  letters  which 
we  have  received  on  the  subject.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Maurice,  we 
are  gUd  to  put  them  in  the  place  of  on  article  in  the  usual  editorial  form. 


^la, 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  recent  arrangement  between  the  Heads  of 
the  Church  and  the  Committee  of  Council,  will  be  ably  and  fully  treated 
in  youT  Magazine.  Still  I  think  it  probable,  that  however  clearly  its 
principles  may  be  explained,  suspicion  will  lurk  in  some  minds^  tlmt 
iIImt*  is  something  behind,  that  alt  is  not  settled— an  impression  very 
likely  to  result  from  the  studied  and  unaccountable  endeavour  of  some 
abic  periodical  writers  to  misrepresent  the  facts. 

I  have  watched  the  public  arguments  on  the  question  with  some  interest, 
and  i  ofler  a  few  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  question  as  it  stood  last 
yMtf,  and  a<t  it  stands   now,  mainly  with  a  view  of  showing,  that  the 
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Hlrong  feeling  manifested  last  year,  so  far  from  being  fictitious  (tt  the 
time,  and  fruitless  now  (as  some  wuuld  have  us  believe),  has  produced 
solid  resulu,  proportioned  to  its  earnest  inlensity  ;  and  ao  far,  at  least, 
satisfactory,  .that  the  Church  may  rest  from  itJi  painful  state  of  contro- 
versy, and  apply  itself  in  security,  for  a  time  at  least,  tu  the  more  happy 
labours  of  peace. 

I  wOI,  therefore,  recapitulate  the  arguments  used  in  the  Parliamentary 
discuBfiiun  against  the  Government  plan,  and  then  stale  bow  far,  in  my 
opinion,  tliey  have  been  removed  by  subsequent  events. 

In  the    House  of  Commons,  Lord  Stauley  took   the  very  decided 
step  of  moving  to  rescind  the  order  in  Council,  nppointiiiu  the  Com- 
mittee   of    Council   on    Education.      The    speech   delivered  by   him 
on  that  nccoiiion  cim  never  be  obliterated  from  the  memory  of  any 
one  who  heard   the   tones  of  solemn    earnestness,    which  awed   even 
the    House   of  Commons  into  breathless  stillness,  while   the   states- 
man spoke  of  the  great  "  mysteries  of  tlie  Chri.stian  fnith,   the  great 
scheme  of  redemption,  the  doctrine  of  justification  hy  faith,  the  elli- 
oacy  of  infant  baptism,  the  solemn  mystery  of  the  holy  Enchnrist, — 
one  and  all  of  which  rauiit  be  frittered  away — one  and  all  of  which  must 
be  put  aside  as  matter  not  to  be  treated  of  in  public  cduention,  if  the 
Government  scheme  of  instruction  were  adopted."     Deep  wiu  the  con- 
vietion,  nrixious  were  the  forebodings,  which  led  a  man  like  Lord  Stan- 
ley ao  tn  speak  in  the  arena  of  public  debate.     But  he  spoke  not  for 
himself  alone:  the  country   shared  his  feelinj^s  and  alarms.     It  has 
hardly    yet   recovered  the  shock  given  by  the  announcement  of  tlio 
•iehemc   in   question  ;   that  shock   was  given,   us  the  expressions  above 
quoted  were  elicited,  chiefly  by  the  notahle  scheme  of  "general  and  ape- 
rial  religious  instruction."  It  is  true  the  scheme  was  quickly  abandoned, 
but  it  was  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  whole  conception  of  the  Govern- 
ment plan,  and  so  was  felt  rather  than  reasoned  upon.  g 

•My  present  purpose  is,  to  rccnl  attention  to  the  broad  constitutional 
ntijecliuns  urged  to  the  establishment,  functions,  and  powers  of  the 
Conmiittec  of  Council,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  they  still  hold 
good. 

Lord  Stanley  urged,  that  Uie  plan  of  the  Government  gave  **  direet 
control  over  religious  and  moral  education  to  a  Board  or  Cmnmittee 
essentially  political,  llucluattng  in  its  composition  :  a  body  from  which 
those  who,  by  the  hiws,  are  entitled  to  superintend  education  and  spi- 
ritual instruction,  were  all  excluded."  He  said  that,  "  So  lung  as  the 
Board  existed,  so  long  as  it«  object  was  undefined,  iu  powers  nnlimited, 
and  ibe  exercise  of  those  powers  not  checked,  not  fettered,  not  restrained 
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by  Pultanient — bo  long  it  would  remain  a  fertile  itource  of  new  planp, 
foUovring  each  other  in  rapid  succeasioo  ;  each  ai  objectional>lc  as  the 
first,  yet  each  evading  some  of  tlie  details  whieh  insured  the  condem- 
aidUL  of  its  predecessor.  If  the  proceedinj^  of  the  Board  were  purely 
IGnifCcaial  and  exefnitive,  he  would  not  have  objected  to  the  transfer 
of  that  authority  from  tlic  Treasury  to  the  Committee  of  Council."  But 
as  this  body  was  to  rnfuJate  and  oon/ro/  education,  he  objected  to  it, 
**  because  it  was  fluctuating  and  political ;  secondly,  because  it  had 
not  eTtsa  the  recommendation  of  poiisesaing  the  confidence  of  the  various 
denominations ;  and,  thinlly,  still  more  as.  a  Churchman,  because  it 

,     pve  the  education  of  the  people  to  a  body  exclusively  lay,  altogether 

B  excluding  the  Clergy." 

^^^iit  Robert  Peel  supported  Lord  Stanley's  motion,  giving  four  distmct 

^HBhos  for  doing  so: — 

^-         lat,    '*  He  objected  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  national 

<      fdacatiou,  by   a  single  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons."     2udly.  "  If 

tk  Board  or  Committee  were  to  be  established,  it  ought  not  to  be 
tilted  exclusively  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown."    Srdly.  He  ob- 
*•  with  especial  reference  to  the  education  of  children  of  Church- 
men, to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  aiilhorities,  who  arc  properly 
I  placed  in  charge  of  the  religious  education  of  the  community,"     4thly. 
"  Because  the  scheme  had  met  with  unexampled  opposition  from  all 
'quarters  of  tlie   community,  and  promised   lo   commence  a  religious 
itnigglc   of  the  very  wotst  nature."     Sir  Robert  Peel  here  alluded, 
probably,  to  an  earlier  part  of  his  speech*  in  which  he  had  pointed  out 
distinctly  the  consequence  of  the  ground  taken  by  Bome  supporters  of 
I       the  (tovt-mnienL — nnniely,  *'  that  we  are  bound  to  educate  the  children 
■  of  Dissenters,  because  we  fight  with  Roman  Catholic  sinews,  and  aup- 
i       port  onr  system  with   Unitarian  gold;"  a  ground  wholly  inconsistent 
witlh  a  religious  e«tablii)hmcnt,  and  which  leads  demonstratively  (as  Mr. 
Gladstone  showed  more  forcibly  than  any  other  speaker)  to  the  endow- 

•   ment  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Dissenting  Cha][>els,  as  well  as  to  the  pay. 
tueat  of  their  schools. 
The  clearest  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  thu  members  of  the 
^    (Aiirch,  lay  as  well  as  clerical,  resisted  the  plan  of  the  Government,  is 
B   to  1m  derived  from  the  welUcouaidcred  and  carefully-drawn  resolutions 
"    moved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
^th  of  July.  Ihlt'J, 
The  rfwUutions  notice  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  Board  to  **  conHider  all  mutters  aOecting 
die  education  of  the  people."    (This  extensive  commission  wjis  stated  to 
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l>c  intcnrlt'd  in  LonI  Jolin  Rubsell's  tetter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  but  was 
withheld  In  drawing  ihe  fonnal  order  (if  Council.) 

2.  Its  consisting  exclasivcly  of  members  of  her  Majesty's  Guvern- 
ment,     (This  objection  still  remains.) 

3.  The  intention  of  the  Committee  to  eatiiblish  a  normal  school  on 
qiicstion.'ible  principles,  as  regards  the  rellgiuuB  instruction  and  versions 
of  Holy  Scripture.  (This  intention  is  ttbandoned  for  tlie  present,  and 
will  not  easily  be  renewed.) 

4.  The  power  to  make  grniits  to  schools  irrespectively  of  the  irreli- 
gious doctrines  inculcated  in  such  schools  ; — it  might  be  added— irre- 
spectively of  the  sums  raised  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  by  volnntaiy 
subscription.  (This  power  has  been  greatly  curtailed  by  subsequent 
minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  especially  by  the  recent  proviwon, 
that  the  reason  of  every  special  case  shall  lie  reported  to  Parliament.) 

5.  The  right  of  inspection,  "  in  order  to  secure  conformity  to  the  im- 
provements suggested  by  the  Commitlcc  of  Council." 

To  this  there  were  three  grounds  of  o1)jccti(>n  : — 

i.  To  any  interference  at  nil  with  the  vmnaffement  of  the  school. 

it.  To  any  inquiry  into  the  religious  instruction  (even  without  in- 
Icntting  to  influence  it)  conduct<xl  l>y  a  body  of  laymen. 

iii.    To  the  reeognition  of  any  olHcial  system  of  inspection  (even 
though  limited  to  inquiry  alone,  and  though  not  extending  to  the  r^-  . 
giuua  instruction)  "  not  derived  from,  nor  connected  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Church,'* 

The  two  first  points  were  abandoned  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  m 
Ilcgulution  A,  during  the  correspondence  with  the  Nationid  Society. 
The  diirtireisn*  on  the  third  point  has  been  adjusted  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  and  the  Primate  of  the  Church,  and  has  been  since 
defiuitively  laid  down  in  the  minute  of  the  1.')th  of  July.  1840. 

6.  Lastly  — 'I'lie  br<^d  ground  takcu  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  review 
of  ill!  these  points,  uns,  that  the  tiborc  |ioivera  were  *'  so  important  in 
tbeir  be.'iring  u|H>n  the  moral  and  religious  t^ducation  of  the  jHropIc  of 
this  country,  and  npon  the  proper  duties  and  functinus  of  the  Estab- 
lishcil  Church,  and  at  llie  same  time  su  capable  of  progressive  tiud  inde. 
hnite  extentfioii.  lliut  ihey  ou^bt  nut  to  be  cominittcd  to  nny  public 
authority,  nitlinut  the  t'on»cnt  of  the  Parliuuient*" 

They,  llierefurc,  pr.nycd  tlint,  "  in  the  estublishmcht  or  foundation  of 
»ny  plan  for  tlie  general  Education  of  the  people,"  the  House  of  Loida> 
*'  as  one  hr:tncli  of  the  legislature,  tnigUt  have  an  opportunity  of  fully 
considciitig  the  mc.isurc." 

Such  ucte  Ibc  grounds  ^tilled  in  Parliauicut  last  year,  lu  oppobilioD 
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In  the  plan  of  Government.      Let  us  )»ce,  Ihcn.  how  mnltcrv  stand  now  ; 

Iwhal  reKMu  tlierc  Is  for  f^ratitu'lc,  as  rcf^ards  tlie  past,  that  matters  are 
no  worse;  what  grounds  of  vvatchfn)  anxiely.  and  what  j^rrounds  of 
chrcrfol  ho(K*»  for  the  future. 
A  Comioittee  of  Council  ttill  exifits— by  a  sinfgle  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons— consisiini^  of  Mi'inbcrs  of  the  fiovemmcDl  only — conse- 
quently a  6uctunting  body — and  excluding  the  EccIesiayticBl  aotboritiea 
Df  tlw  RstjibliaUed  Church. 

All  tliia  is  true  in  form,  but  wliHt,  in  substance,  are  Its  powers  ?  what 
arc  DOW  its  "mpabilitjes  of  prui^ressive  and  indefinite  extension?"     It 
U  no  loni;er  "  to  consider  all  ntottets  relating  to  &Iucation  "     It  does 
Dot  intend   (and  if  it  did,  it  would   nut  dare)   to  set  up  the  N'onnnl 
1,  which  caused  the  great  alarm  of  Inst  year.     In  the  disposal  of 
'•l>rnats  to  Schools,  anconnected   witli  the  Church,  it  has,  to  u 
Ficertain  extent,  defined  its  own  powers,  and  has  not  yci  ventured  to  give 
nn«  ^r4nt  to  a  Roman  Catholic  School, 
As  regards  the  only  remaining  point,  the  Ins[tection  is  limited  to  an 
iquiry,  conducted  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
ArcMnsbops  of  each  rrovince,  who  are  recc^niscd  in  thuit  Metropolitan 
ilunictcr*  and  not  iis   mere  members  of  a  Society  ;   therefore  no  other 
Inspectors  can  occupy  the  miae  coii^jtitutiunal  position  in  the  eye  of  the 
Itnte 

t  do  not  propose  tn  discuss  the  details  of  this  arrangement,  which  ore 
Piiwl  important;    I  merely  wish  to  draw  the  attention   of  your  readers 
'to  tlicsc  facts.     First— that  the  grounds  of  objection   taken   lost  year 
to    the    Cotiimittee    of    Council,    rclnrcd    not    so    uhicIi    to  its    form, 
taken   simply,    as    to    its    powers.       Secondly,    that    the    real    danger 
ari^rs  not  so  much  from   the  nominal  and   potential   discretion  vested 
in    ihc    Bi>ard.    as   from    their  actual    (Ktwer   to   exercise   this  discre- 
tion.    Tliirdly.    th^  the  controversy   on   the  actual  exercise  of  these 
i posters  had    virtually  narrowed   itself  to  a  single  point,  that  of  In- 
Bpectioti  i  and  that  an   arrangement  has  been  come  to  on  this  point, 
which  (whether  good  or  bud  U  not  my  present  question)  rests  solely  on 
the  concurrence  of  the  two  Arclibishops;   and  that  tliey  liare  the  power 
to  u-itbdraw  this  concurrence,  and  tlieieby  to  place  any  Government, 
bidi  should  drive  them  to  take  so  decided  a  step,  in  very  serious 
ifflculty. 
Such,  it  appears  to  me,  is  tlic  present  state  of  affairs ;  i  be^^au  by 
tMyiog.  that  I  would  Iea\c  to  others  to  lay  before  your  readers  the  pre- 
se  cfTect  of  tlic  iirrjingcment  inudc  by  the  Heads  of  the  Chiiicb  on  the 
>int  uf  Iitvpcctioii.     I  w^ll  only  add,  that   I  believe  it  to  be  tlie  best 
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wliich  Uie  circum!itance«  admitted.  It  api>ear»  not  to  l>e  n  hollow  com- 
proHiisa,  but  to  result  from  an  citligtiteiied  consideration  of  the  relative 
poeitina  of  the  Authorities  in  Church  and  Slate.  It  involves  the  admis- 
sion, on  the  parl^of  the  Church,  of  no  principle,  which  is  likely  to  prove 
more  inconvenient  bereafier,  than  was  llie  arrangement  for  dividing  ihe 
funds  between  the  National  Society  and  the  Briliah  and  Foreign 
Society  i  and,  if  it  »*jould  work  ill,  may  be  easily  altered. 

It  is,  tbereforct  my  sincere  hope,  that  the  intelligent  Clergy  of 
England  will  do  their  best  to  make  it  work  well,  and,  as  they  fullv 
understand  the  grounds  on  which  they  itcrsisled  in  refusing  to  share  the 
Grants  last  year,  under  the  conditions  then  imposed  ;  so  1  am  Mire  they 
will  care  little  for  the  insulting  remarks  of  wrilers  in  Loudon,  who  ought 
to  have  better  information  before  they  write  on  ^objects  6o  deeply  affect* 
ing  national  prosperity  as  Public  Education. 

Still  it  must  not  be  forgutlcu,  cither  by  Members  of  ParUaineot  or 
by  the  Clei^-,  that  the  Coutinittee  of  Council,  tlwugli  its  powers  be  now 
limited,  and  though  its  present  memhcrs  may  understand  their  duty 
better  than  they  did.  and  honestly  inttrnd  (^as  I  believe  they  now  do) 
to  deserve  the  concurrence  of  the  Church,  is  an  engine  whiL-h  reqnlres 
watching;  and  if,  in  an  evil  hour,  it  show  any  disposition  to  give  direct 
encouragement  to  Sectarian  Education  ^  or  to  steal  a  march  on  the 
principle  of  a  Church  Establishment  by  endowing  religions  dissent,  as 
such,  however  indirectly  i  or.  if  again,  it  re\ive  the  attempt  to  make 
cst>crtments  on  the  spiritual  and  moral  being  of  the  people^  by  enperi- 
menlal  Norotal  SchiK>l5,  or  by  using  inspection  as  a  means  of  influence  } 
so  sorely  at  that  moment  will  revive  all  the  dilBcultic^,  all  the  suspicion, 
all  the  mi5uuderbtan<lingii,  wliich  are  now  allaycrl ;  and  that  with  two- 
fold force,  inasmuch  as  a  violated  truce  is  worse  than  ^n  open  5ght,  or 
as  the  explosion  of  a  steam-engine  is  more  fatal  than  the  momentary 
stoppage  of  the  machinery. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  be  no  little  satisfaction  to  those  Clergy raen  fmd 
laymen,  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  assist  their  respective  Bieihopa  in 
the  Diocesan  Boards,  or  to  act  with  and  nuder  the  combined  Episcopate 
in  the  National  Society,  to  see  one  great  object  of  their  endcavoars 
realized  in  the  homage  paid  to  Church  principles  by  the  recent  arrange- 
ment. 

It  is   remarkable  and  somewhat  diverting  to  observe,  that — whUe 
these  persons,  by  tl.eir  zealous  but  quiet  exertions,  have  secured  the  co^ 

operation  of  the  whole  country    iu  aa  cflcctive  Church  orgnni/slion, 

while  the  tactics  of  advcise  politicians  have  enabled  ihvui    t<i  cVvkWu  l^^zitf 
the  Primate  and  the  Heads  *>(  the  i'hurch  an  explicit  lecoguiwou  *>! 
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[institutional  fiincHons  in  IVipiil:ir  Brlu<-»tio)i,  wliicli  tliosc  distinguished 

prelates   miglit    Imve   hcen    loth  to  dcmttuil   for  Ihcinselves  j  —  while 

bey    ate  enabled  tu  inform  wroo  tundreds  uf  Hp|>licButs  for  school 

irnnts    ihat,    by    uieaiiR   of   the    confirlciice    repo.srd    Iiy    these   appH- 

cnota   themselves    in   the   united   body  of  the    Bishops  a   successful 

ertninatiiin   has    been     put    lo    (lie    negntifttions    with    ll»c    Govern* 

Dent;  that,  while  the  seal  is  being  put  to  these  results,  political  oppo- 

ents  nre  obliircd  to  nflccl  contempt,  and  speak  of  the  event  as  a  defeat 

%f  the  Church  i  and  the  Hdvocafcs  of  a  cominercial  and   conservative 

fexperliency  can  ill  disguise  their  vexation,  that  the  Apostolical  Church 

i  tbc«e  realms  has  secured  n  position  which  niuy  be  inconvenient  in 

party  inoveuients,  and  which  does  not  belong  to  religious  establishments 

which  arc  content  lo  be  creatures  of  the  State. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A. 


Mr.  Editor, 

Your  readers  will  already  have  been  informed^  throngh  the  pro- 
edings  in  Parliament,  that  a  concordat  has  been  come  to  between  the 
Sovemmcnt  and  tlie  llcads  of  tlio  Clmrch,  by  means  of  wbicli  the 
iucation  Vote  has  botn  jiassod  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
!^hurc1i ;  an<l  all  Church  schools,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  accede  to 
lie  terms  on  which  the  grants  of  the  ensuing  year  ore  to  be  offered  to 
l}teni.  For  convenience  of  reference,  I  will  begin  by  copying  down  this 
>iicordat,  as  expressed  iu  the  following — 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Comtnittee  of  Council  on  Education,  July 
I.SUi,  IHtU. 

The  Lord  President  having  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  their 

previoti!!  MinutL's,  n-lfiliiig  to  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  of  Scluiols  in 

niniexKin  with  the  {.'hiircli  of  England,  their  Lordships  deliberated  thereon, 

nd  resolvfd  that  a  Ucport  be  presente<l  to  Her  Majesty,  embodying  the 

pTullnwing-  rccoEnint-mhiliuns  :  — 

I.  That  bcforu  any  pcraon  is  recommended  to  the  Queen  in  Council  lo  be 
hpiiointcd  to  inspect  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  public,  the  promoters  of 
•>nich  state  themsdveH  to  he  In  connexion  with  the  National  Society  or  the 
^hurch  of  Kn(fl.ii»d.  llw  Archbishopa  of  Canterbury  or  York  be  consnlled 
I  i^v.  ^*'"""'"^*^  "^f  Privy  Council,  each  with  reganl  lo  bis  own  province, 
land  thnt  they  heat  liberty  to  }iugt?e<it  any  person  or  persons  for  the  office 
lol   Insptfctor,  and  that  no  person  be  appoiiittd  without  thHr  concurrence. 

I  T  u  •*  ^^'^  inspectorii  of  such  schools  shall  be  sppointe*!  during  pleaanre, 
|.W«I  that  Jt  flhall  be  in  the  power  of  each  Arrhbishop.  at  all  times,  with  re- 
m      **  ""  province,  to  withdraw  his  concurrence  in  such  appointment; 

rj^J*"f*^"  Wf  autliority  of  the  inspector  shall  cease,  and  a  fresh  appoint- 
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S.  That  the  iiinnictioix  of  the  inipecton.  with  ref^arJ  to  religions  in- 
struction, shall  he  framed  by  the  Archbishops,  ami  form  part  of  the  gvih'rAl 
iiislriictloiis  to  the  iiis^pcctors  of  auch  srhools;  anil  thnt  the  general  inxtnic 
tloiid  tthnil  be  communicated  to  the  Archbishop  before  thej  are  finally  aanc' 
tioned. 

Thnt  each  inspector,  at  tlie  same  time  that  he  presents  any  report  relatlug 
to  the  said  schools  to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  shall  transmit  a 
duplicate  lliercftf  to  the  Archbishop,  und  shall  also  send  a  copy  to  the 
Biehtip  of  the  diocese  tu  wbicli  the  school  is  situate,  for  his  iuforwatiuu. 

4.  That  the  grants  of  money  be  iu  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
educated,  and  the  amoiint  of  money  raised  by  private  contribution,  with 
the  power  of  making  exccptionn  in  certain  eases,  the  grounds  of  which  will 
he  stated  in  the  annual  returns  tn  Parliament. 

Here,  then,  are  the  Icrms  of  the  compact.  Is  it  a  hoUnw  compro* 
misc,  or  is  it  an  honourable  arranireuient  ?  Has  either  side  abandoned 
its  principles,  or  was  it  no  principle,  but  kdihc  unsubstantial  factious 
object,  for  which  they  were  contendia;^  ?  These  are  questions  whiuli 
people  are  apt  to  ask,  when  they  see  the  belligerents,  after  an  obsLinati; 
battle,  shaking  bands  and  parting  in  peace.  They  are  questions,  ton, 
which  people  ore  very  apt  to  answer  for  themselves  olVhand  ;  ignorant 
newspaper  writers,  for  iniitance,  liavc  lately  assumed  that  the  wluife  clix- 
pute  was  a  vexatious  one,  and  began  to  coll  the  National  Society 
'*  pcttilant,"  and  the  Clergj-  "  weak-headed,"  just  at  the  vcrj*  moment 
when  those,  under  whose  direction  hiith  the  Society  and  the  Clergy  have 
been  acting,  were  patiently  and  wisely  Inhouring  to  bring  matters  (u 
they  have  done)  to  a  peaoeful  and  statcsraanlike  issue. 

But  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  in  the  Editorial  pages  of  which  the 
principle  tliat  a  spiritual  body  is  alone  competent  to  carrj'  on  the  spi- 
ritual work  of  educating  the  people^  lyta  been  asserted  with  all  the  force 
and  earnestness  which  deep  moral  conviction  and  lofly  intellectual  power 
can  give— they,  at  least,  will  not  suspect  that  the  contest  which  involved 
this  great  principle  was  a  trivial  or  factious  one.  More  likely  will  they 
be  to  apprehend  that,  in  consenting  to  co-operate  with  the  Slate  in  the 
matter  of  Education,  the  Church  has,  by  the  tide  and  pressure  of  exter- 
nal circumstance*,  been  drifted  away  from  the  ^afe  anchorage  she  had 
taken  up.  My  own  full  conviction  is.  that  this  is  not  the  cose  ;  that 
■he  has  maintained  her  principles  inviolate ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
she  has  obtained  from  the  civil  Government  a  most  important  recognition 
of  them. 

And  here,  tn  the  outset,  let  mo  disclaim  any  intention  of  claiming  a 
triumph  over  the  Committee  of  Council.  It  does  not  follow  that  what 
we  have  gained  they  have  lost.  They  have  not  sacriiiccd  their  views, 
but  have  been  led,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  admit  ours  ;  they  have  not  so 
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much  relinquished  their  former  objects,  as  enbrgcd  them.  For  thu  fault 
of  their  object— I  mean  after  the  abancionmcnt  of  the  highly -objectiona- 
ble Normal  School — was  its  narroteness  ,  extending  little  farther  than  to 
the  intrtMluction  of  improved  methods  of  school -keeping,  and  a  wider 
nsge  of  sabjccta  in  the  schools  which  are  to  be  subject  to  their  iii«pee- 
tioii.  And  this  object  they  were  pursuing  by  mensiirts  not  intcntionaUy 
hostile  to  the  Church,  but  regardless  of  their  clashing  with  the  priiicJpIrd 
and  frflings  of  Churchmen.  They  have  since  learnt,  that  it  is  impobsio 
ble  for  them,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Clergy,  to  introduce  their 
DDprovements  at  all ;  let  ns  hope  they  will  also  learn  to  vaUic  that  co- 
operation for  its  OKH  sake. 

Bui  to  return  to  my  immediate  subject.  M'hat  ore  the  terms,  and 
what  U  the  meaning  of  the  concordat  contained  in  the  above  Minute  ? 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  this,  we  must  recal  to  our  minds  tbe 
state  of  the  question  a  few  months  ago. 

In  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Lords  had  carried  to 
the  foot  of  tbe  Thrune  a  formal  protest  against  the  coiiRtitolion  and 
measures  of  that  Committee  ;  one  of  these  objections  being  to  the  mode 
in  which  it  proposed  to  exercise  inspection.  In  spite  of  this  protest, 
the  Committee  proceeded,  during  the  Uecess,  to  nominate  their  inspec- 
tors* and  to  furnish  them  with  instructions.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unexceptionable  than  the  personal  character  of  the  inspectors ;  nothing 
more  harmless  than  the  nature  of  tbe  instructions.  Vihy,  then,  was  not 
the  Church  satisfied;  why  were  not  her  suspicions  quieted  1  So  doubt> 
less  the  Committee  thought;  and  this  perhaps  it  was  which  induced 
them  to  persevere  in  their  original  course ;  they  hoped  that  they  had 
merely  been  misunderstood,  and'  that,  by  acting,  misconception  would 
be  removed,  But  here  they  failed  to  perceive  that  the  Church's  objec- 
tion all  along  had  been,  not  to  the  personal,  but  to  the  oj^eial  qualifica- 
tioDs  of  the  inspector.  She  nhjeclcd  to  his  receiving  his  authority 
rxctmnrrltf  from  secular  functionaries,  totally  pretermitting  any  recog- 
nition of  hLTself.  They  failed  to  perceive,  too,  that,  owing  to  the  same 
pretermission  of  the  Church,  the  instructions  laboured  under  an  equally 
fatal  defect.  They  emtd  not  emhrace  the  religious  department,  emanat- 
ing  a*  they  did  from  a  purely  secular  source.  They  were  radically 
wrong,  therefore;  not  intenliunally,  but  inevitably  ;  not  positively,  but 
prinitirely. 

But  the  Committee  of  Council  not  perceiving  this,  adhered  to  their 
State  inspection  and  their  secular  instructions.  The  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  consent  to  be  concilirttcd  into  a  scheme  which 
violated  all  her  principles.     The  consequences  to  the  progress  of  cducft- 
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tion  were  most  unfortunate.  The  annuu)  public  grant,  instead  of  threc- 
fourtha  of  it  being  employed,  as  heretofore,  in  stimulating  the  voluutary 
exertions  of  members  of  the  Church,  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  diverted 
into  otlier  channels.  Less  than  5000^,  out  of  30,000/,  has  been  accepted 
by  managers  of  Churcli  schools,  and  even  this  sum  has  not  called  forth 
»  due  proportion  of  local  contributions.  Meanwhile  the  office  of  the 
National  Society  was  besieged  with  applications  for  aid  towards  school- 
building,  which  its  funds  were  wholly  inadequate  to  meet ;  and  the  at- 
tention of  its  Committee  was  dra^vn  off'  from  plans  of  general  improve- 
ment, to  provide  for  the  temporary  embarrassment  into  which  ap- 
plicants had  been  thrown  by  the  new  conditions  of  the  Committee 
of  Council.  Here,  then,  were  Church  schools  waiting  to  be  built 
for  want  of  funds  ;  Government  inspectors  sitting  at  home  for  want 
of  schools  to  visit ;  both  sides  irritated  against  each  other  by  the 
paper  war  in  which  tlicy  had  been  engaged  ;  a  Session  of  Parliament 
passing  away,  and  no  forward  movement  made  on  either  side.  Who 
must  not  have  grieved  over  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Who  would  not  hare 
attempted  anything  short  of  a  compromise  of  principle  in  order  to  re- 
medy it  ?  Happily,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  were  actuated  by  this  feeling,  and  were  led  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  which  has  lenuinated  in  the  new  arrangement. 

We  shall  now  he  better  able  to  estimate  what  the  Church  has  coo- 
ceded,  ojid  what  she  has  gained  by  it.  And,  first,  what  has  she  con- 
eeded  / 

Slie  has  conceded  to  the  State  a  joint  power  of  inspecting  schools, 
aided  by  Parliamentary  grants ;  or  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  she 
has  agreed  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  upon  a  new  mode  in  which 
this  inspection  shall  be  conducted.  The  principle  of  the  thing  she  never 
disputed.  In  every  one  of  the  Hi?  cases  to  which  such  grants  have 
been  made,  the  managers  agreed  to  furnish  to  tlie  Lords  of  the  Trea^ 
sur^  '*  such  periodical  reports  respecting  the  state  of  their  schools,  and 
the  number  of  scholars  e<]ucated,  as  may  he  called  for."  In  1838,  the 
National  Society  itself  undertook  arrangements  for  inspecting  and  report- 
ing to  their  lordships  on  the  state  of  publicly -aided  schools.  The  late 
dificrcncc  has  entirely  turned  on  the  modus  o/ifrancfi,  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  this  inspection  was  to  be  conducted — a  point  which 
the  Titaes  newspaper  lias  strangely  forgotten,  quoting  these  very  facts, 
which  every  one  was  familiar  with,  as  a  new  and  wondrous  eureka  of 
its  own,  at  once  conclusive  against  the  late  protest  of  the  National  So- 
ciety. True,  indeed,  it  is,  tliat  when  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to 
visit  schools  has  been  asserted  in  its  broadest  form,  to  cover  some  hostile 
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and  arbitrary  use  of  it,  Churchmen  have  stood  upon  oucient  constitu- 
tional us;^rL-a  ;  and  have  required  that  the  crown,  vrhcrc  and  when  it 
hnd  a  visitatorial  power,  should  exercise  it  by  its  Chancellor,  according 
to  known  rule^  of  equitable  jurisdiction,  and  not  according  to  the  will 
and  fiit  of  a  modem  Comnuttec.  It  is  true,  also,  that  when  they  have 
beard  certain  persons  founding  their  tlicories  of  State  interference  on 
•ome  vague  and  mysterious  notion  of  the  Queen's  power  as  temporal 
head  of  tlie  Chuicb,  they  have  not  implicitly  acquiesced  in  the  allega- 
tion. Such  a^^uments  come  with  a  peculiarly  ill  grace  Ixom  the  mouths 
of  Bucb  persons.  Whenever  we  hear  them  use  the  phrase  "  Head  of 
the  Cburch,"  we  may  be  sure  it  is  for  some  scheme  of  oppression — 
nerer  {br  one  of  protection.  If  some  ancient  bibbopric  is  to  be  sup- 
prcsBcd,  some  unworthy  pastor  forced  into  a  see  on  pain  of  praemunire 
against  the  reluctant  chapter,  fortliwith  the  precedents  of  Hoya)  prero- 
^K^tive  are  ransacked  and  blazoned  forth.  But  of  thiit  ne  verbtim  t/uidem 
^V  for  any  good  purpose.  If  it  is  sought  to  plant  a  branch  of  the  Church 
in  otir  colonies,  or  to  extend  her  means  of  in.<itruction  at  home,  the  pe- 
culiar relation  in  which  she  was  supposed  to  stand  with  the  Sovereign, 
a  called  an  absolute  and  exploded  dream.  Now  this  is  not  fair  play. 
If  our  contemporaries  wiil  explode  the  nolion,  let  iheni  du  so  thoroughly, 
the  evil  as  well  as  the  good  of  It,  and  then  we  shall  nut  be  sure  that  they 
ore  (ar  wrong,  either  constitutionally  or  in  matter  of  fact.  CoustituLion* 
ally,  if  such  a  series  of  Acts  as  the  Toleration,  Test  and  Corporation,  and 

P  Emancipation  Acts,  consented  to  by  the  Sovereign,  have  not  released 
the  Church  from  any  obligation  she  may  have  laid  herself  under,  it  is 
bard  to  say  what  would  have  done  so.  And  we  should  like  to  see  an 
attempt  seriously  made  to  re-assert  for  the  Queen  tlie  same  kind  of  un- 
limited power  over  the  Cburch,  which  was  once  claimed  for  her.  Such 
a  cry  would  not  be  popular.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  the  poor  nine- 
teenth century  cunccntnited  in  itself  all  the  vices  of  furmcrdays  together 
with  its  own.  If  we  have  lost  the  deference  tu  authority,  and  some  other 
good  qualities  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  lost  also  its  servility  and 
Brutiahism.  To  be  sure  the  Queen  is  no  longer  the  nursing  mother 
of  the  Church  ;  but,  then,  neither  do  Bishops  call  her  **  the  breatli  of 
their  nostrils." 

But  to  the  principle  of  the  thmg — to  the  right  and  duty  of  the  crown 
to  csre  for  and  superintend  the  education  of  its  subjects,  no  objection 
hu  been  mode ;  and  a  mode  of  performing  tliis  duty  compatibly  uitli 
Cburch  principles  is  what  has  now  been  conceded,  or  rather  agreed 
upon. 

The  Cburch  ha>  likewise  conceded,  that  the  instructions  to  the  in- 
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spoctor,  80  far  as  relates  to  seculir  tubjects,  shaU  proceed  &om  the  Com- 
nittee  of  Council.  Thu,  of  couree,  implies  an  admission  that  it  will, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  be  their  province  to  judge  of  the  mechanical 
arrangcmcntii  of  tlie  school,  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  diacipLine 
employed  therein.  And  guarded  a»  this  concession  ia,  by  tlic  provisions 
which  sbftll  be  noticed  presently,  it  really  seems  a  great  boon  to  the 
Clei^',  who  are  already  overburrlencd  with  more  important  duties,  and 
who,  as  a  body,  have  by  no  means  shown  any  peculiar  aptitude  or  dis- 
position to  direct  the  details  of  education,  to  relieve  them  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  choosing  for  themselves  the  Bell  or  the  Stow  systetn,  the 
platform  or  the  gallery,  tlie  slate  pencil  or  the  bit  of  chalk.  If  no  de- 
reliction of  Church  principles  is  implied  by  the  admittance  of  such  aa 
officer,  and  against  this  the  Archbishop's  concurrence  in  the  appointment 
will  be  a  suflicient  guarantee,  I  doubt  not  that  his  visits  and  ftiendly 
suggestions  will  be  thankfully  received — not  merely  by  those  who  have 
accepted  grants  on  this  condition,  but  by  many  other  Hchools  heretofore 
aided  by  public  bounty.  Such  a  spontaneous  acceptance  on  tlicir  put. 
of  the  recent  arrangomenl  between  Church  and  State,  would  be  a  good 
omen  for  its  continuance  and  success. 

These,  tJien,  are  the  points  which  the  Committee  of  Council  have  ob- 
tained from  the  Church — that  she  shall  recognise  an  inspection  emanat- 
ing from  the  Committee  jointly  with  herself,  and  that  she  shall  likewise 
refer  to  It  as  an  authority  on  points  of  school  keeping  and  school  in- 
:ioii. 

Tn  the  next  place,  what  has  the  Church  obtained  from  the  Committeo 
of  Council  ?  That  body,  be  it  remembered,  who  had  been  led  by  circum- 
stances  into  the  false  position  of  appointing  inspectors  and  of  issuing 
instructions,  both  of  them  purely  secular. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  these  personsi  the  two  Archbishops, 
as  the  heads  of  the  two  provinces  wliich  compose  the  Church,  are  now  to 
be  "consulted,"  are  to  l>c  '*  at  liberty  to  suggest"  proper  persons  for 
the  office,  and  are  to  *'  concur"  in  their  final  appointment.  Thus,  not 
only  are  the  inspectors  to  receive  authority  from  the  Church  co-ordi- 
nately with  the  State,  which  is  all  which  in  principle  can  be  lequurvd; 
but  from  first  to  last,  from  the  first  consultation  and  suggestion  to  tJbe 
fmal  approval,  tlicy  arc  to  be  consenting  parties  to  the  nomination. 

But  although  the  due  appointment  of  the  inspector  is  thus  secured, 
his  sole  masters,  it  may  be  said>  will  be  the  Committee  of  Council;  to 
ihcin  he  will  be  accountable,  and  their  views,  therefore,  rather  *K^n 
those  of  the  Archbishops,  should  they  happen  to  differ,  he  will  be  inter- 
ested to  promote.     This  is  carefully  guarded  against  hy  the  following 
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provision  : — **  That  it  shall  be  in.  the  power  of  each  Archbishop,  at  all 
tiiTies,  witl)  regard  to  his  own  province,  to  withdraw  hia  concurrence  in 
such  appointment,  whereupon  the  authority  of  the  inspector  shall  cease, 
and  a  (resh  appointment  take  place." 

Lastly,  as  a  concluding  evidence  that  be  is  to  be  the  officer  of  the 
Archbishop  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  his  Re[>ort  ia  to  be  made  in  dapli- 
catc,  and  one  is  to  be  furnished  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  other 
to  the  Archbishop.  Tbe  Bishop  of  the  diocese  also  receives  a  copy;  bat 
the  inspector  not  being  atcounlable  to  him  in  tlie  same  manner  as  he  is 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  and  to  the  Archbishops,  it  is  sent  to  him 
only  "ypT  his  in/onnation," 

I  noir  come  to  what  has  been  y^aincd  with  reference  to  the  instruc- 
tiona — a  gain  which  I  am  siure  will  be  appreciated  at  the  Council  Office, 
as  well  as  among  ourselves.  Owing  to  the  happy  concurrence  of  tbe 
Ecsclesiastical  authorities,  they  are  no  longer  to  be  confined,  as  before 
ibey  necessarily  were,  to  one  department.  They  are  to  extend  to  the 
whole  matter  of  instruction,  religious  as  well  as  secular,  and  tn  be  drawn 
Qp,  as  regards  the  religious  part,  by  tht?  Archbishops.  Nu  ont;  who  has 
any  practical  experience  of  the  intimate  manner  in  which  the  religious 

intellectual  department  ore  worked  in  parish  schools  ;  how  the  Bible 

the  master-key,  the  centre,  the  associating  link  of  all  the  cliildren's 
attainments;  of  their  knowledge  of  history,  geogra]>hy,  &c.,  will  esti- 
mate lightly  the  embarrassments  by  which  the  merely  secular  inspection 
would  have  been  surrounded.  The  other  evils  which  would  have  at- 
tended it  have  been  ably  discussed  elsewhere,  and  I  need  not  recapitu* 
Ut«  them. 

But  oTer  and  above  the  facilities  given  by  the  present  arrangement 
tn  the  act  of  inspection  itself,  there  is  another  most  important  advantage 
arising  from  the  concurrence  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority.  Supposing 
thai  all  antecedent  obstacles  to  the  State  inspector's  inquiring  into  the 
religious  instruction  had  been  removed,  and  that  he,  so  inquiring,  had 
found  the  work  done  n^ligeutly,  or  not  in  accordance  with  the  disci- 
pline and  formularies  of  the  Church,  to  whom  must  he  have  reported 
this  abuse  and  sought  its  redress  ?  Must  he  have  referred  it  to  this  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  right  honourable  Laymen,  or  to  that  convenient  arena 
for  theological  discussion,  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament?  Now, 
however,  we  have  an  autliorily,  not  only  competent  to  institute  the  in- 
quiry, but  competent  also  to  avail  itself  of  the  inquiry  when  made,  for 
the  purposes  of  correction  and  amendment. 

So  Car  then  each  party  prepares  tliat  portion  of  the  instructions  pecu- 
liarly within  its  own  province.     A  tliird  provision  remains  behind,  dcs- 
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tined  perhaps,  should  llie  system  work  well  and  be  pemianent,  to  mncb 
future  iinporlance.  Considcriog  the  advantages  which  the  executive 
Government  jjosBeases  over  other  bodies  lu  its  greater  power  of  engag- 
ing practical  talent  in  its  service,  and  also  by  the  greater  regularity  and 
vigour  with  which  its  functions  are  performed ;  it  seems  prelty  plain 
that  it  will  eventually  engross  tlie  direction  of  any  department  into  the 
roanugement  of  which  it  is  admitted.  This  will  probably  be  the  caa 
with  regard  to  the  secular  branch  of  education,  nor  docs  there  seem  to 
me  any  Hkclihood  of  the  same  evil  results  accruing  from  this  in  England 
which  have  occnrrcd  in  foreign  countries — the  aame  arbitrary  domineer- 
ing measures.  Englishmen  have  a  wholesome  jealousy  of  being  unduly 
interfered  with  by  the  civil  GovcmmoDt ;  the  Church  uf  England,  loo,  is 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  her  self -subsisting  spiritual  powers,  and 
she  is  fast-rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  most  influential  classes  of  the 
community.  Still  there  doubtless  is  a  danger  that  our  executive,  how- 
ever well  watched  by  ])ublic  opinion,  however  cautiously  abstainii 
from  any  direct  interference  with  religious  teaching,  should  iievertlielea 
indirectly  alfcci  the  tone  and  character  of  our  education  considered  as  a 
whole.  Statesmen,  without  reference  to  their  politics,  are  one  and  all 
but  too  likely  to  undervalue  the  quiet,  thoughtful,  unostentatious  spirit 
which  belongs  to  Church  teaching ;  to  consider  it  dull  and  plodding, 
to  be  impatient  for  more  immediate  display,  more  obvious  utility. 

Against  this  tendency  it  was  the  special  duty  of  the  Heads  of  the 
Church  to  guard,  and  it  will  bi-  found  that  they  have  done  so  by  the 
wise  provision  that  the  whole  body  of  the  instructions,  religious  or  se- 
cular, are  to  be  "  communicated  to  the  Archbishops  before  they  arc 
finally  sanctioned."  Looking  at  these  instructions  to  inspectors  as  a 
ver)'  powerful  mode  of  influencing  and  controlling  the  course  uf  instruc- 
tion  in  a  yearly -iu creasing  circle  of  Church  schools,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  tlic  tenor  of  tlicm  from  first  to  last  should  be  har- 
monized with  the  temper  of  Church  teaching  ;  and  this  the  Archbishops 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing.  They  will  be  able  to  consider  whe-| 
thcr  the  secular  matter  is  likely  to  be  so  overbearing,  so  exciting  as  to^ 
leave  too  little  scope  for  sacred  things— whether  it  is  proposed  to  be  con- 
veyed in  a  manner  too  productive  of  emulation  and  display  ;  and  they 
will  suggest  modillcalions  accordingly. 

Other  topics  present  themselves  on  this  interesting  subject,  but  I  must 
conclude.  If  the  preceding  remarks  have  availed  in  auy  degree  to  show 
the  bcnefleial  tendency  of  the  present  arrangement,  and  its  immense 
superiority  over  the  position  token  up  by  the  Committee  of  Council  last 
autumn,  let  ua  remember  to  whom  our  thanks  arc  due.     Not  forgetting 
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our  obligations,  either  to  I^nl  Lansdownc  and  his  colleagues,  fur  the 
ranciliatory  and  considerate  spirit  they  have  lately  ahowu,  or  to  the 
ArclihiHhop  of  Canterbury,  for  his  vigilant  and  unwearied  raanagcincnt 
of  the  negotiation  ;  let  us  remember  thnt  it  is  by  the  uncompromising 
resistance  TA'hich  the  National  Society,  under  much  public  obloquy,  and 
which  the  applicants  for  g^rants,  under  much  personal  inconvenience, 
made  tn  the  late  proposals,  that  the  present  at'lvantage  has  t>een  gained 
to  the  Church.  What  the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Lords  could 
not  elTect,  their  resistance,  logetTicr  with  the  practical  experience  that  in 
the  teeth  of  it  cverj'thing  must  remain  stitionary,  has  effected.  It  has 
effected  lhi»^ — that  the  attempt  to  carry  on  ttie  education  of  the  people, 
independently  of  the  Church,  has  failed ;  that  her  rightful  position  is 
^^in  lecognis-.-d.  The  bickerings  and  heartburnings — the  interruptions 
and  anxieties  of  the  past  year,  are  the  price  which  wc  have  had  Co  pay 
fijT  the  re-assertion  and  re-cstahlishment  of  this  principle.  What  Church- 
man will  say  that  the  price  wc  have  paid  for  it  was  too  dear  ?  Even  those 
who  are  not  at  present  olive  to  the  value  of  this  principle  as  such,  when 
they  see  its  practical  results  issuing,  as  no  doubt  they  vrill,  in  the  far 
more  rapid  and  solid  extension  of  the  cause  they  have  at  heart,  may  be 
disposed  to  think  that  late  events  have  not  been  altc^ther  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  At  present,  however,  they  have  done  their  work, 
and  tlte  sooner  they  are  ^rgotten,  and  the  more  heartily  the  two  parties 
eo-opcratc,  the  better. 

1  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

W. 


REMARKS  ON  A  PASSAGE  IN  M.  GUIZOT'S  C0UR8 

D'HISTOIRE. 

Trkre  15  a  passage  in  M.  Gnizot's  Cours  d'llistoire  Modeme,  p.  49, 
on  which  we  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks,  as  it  seems  to  us  closely 
connected  with  some  of  the  questions  in  which  the  friends  of  Education 
in  England  at  this  time  are  most  interested.  In  the  first  part  of  his 
lecture,  M.  Guizot  fiad  been  tracing  the  eftect  of  the  municipal  institn* 
tions  of  Rome  upon  modern  civilization.    He  goes  on  to  say — 

But,  ^rnrlcmen,  at  the  same  time  an  institution  had  formed  itself  in  the 
bo&>->m  of  Konuin  society,  of  a  dilTt*rcnt  kind,  fuunded  upon  quite  otTicr  prin- 
ciple*, tniiDDted  niib  ijuite  other  st-ntimeDls,  and  which  was  to  introduce  into 


khmakks  on  a  pama^E  m 

mMlem  European  eivilixation,  cIcmcntA  of  nn  entirely  ilifTerent  nature— I  mean 
Ihe  Chritfian  ChurcJi.  I  say  the  Christiun  Church,  and  iiul  Chri<>tianUj.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth,  and  at  thf  beginning  of  ihe  fifih  century,  Christianity 
was  no  longer  merely  an  indlvitlual  helti-f;  it  w.-i!i  an  initiiiulion.  It  hail  its 
goTernment,  a  body  of  Clergy,  a  hierarchy,  determined  according  to  the 
different  functions  of  the  Clergy  ;  revenues,  independent  luetbodH  of  action, 
points  of  union  such  as  belong  to  a  great  society,  councils,  provincio],  national, 
general ;  the  habit  of  treating  in  common  of  (be  affairs  of  the  society.  In  one 
word,  at  thii  time  Cbristianity  was  not  merely  a  religion,  it  was  a  Church.  If 
it  had  not  been  a  Church,  gentlemen.  1  know  not  what  would  have  become  of  it 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.  I  confine  myself  lo  coniadcr- 
ations  purely  human  ;  1  put  anide  every  ekment  which  is  foreign  to  the  natural 
conMH^uence  of  natumi  facts.  If  ChristiaDtty  had  been  as  in  the  early  timet, 
a  mere  belief,  sentiment,  individual  conviction,  wc  must  believe  that  it  would 
have  sunk  in  the  midst  of  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  the  invasion  of 
the  Itarbarians.  It  did  sink  at  u  later  time  in  Asia  and  in  all  the  north  of 
Africa,  under  an  invasitm  of  (lie  same  natiirfj  under  the  invasion  of  Mussul- 
man barbarians;  it  fell  then,  though  it  was  in  the  state  of  an  institution  of  a 
constituted  Church.  Far  nioro  likclibfwd  was  there  of  the  fiame  fact  happen- 
ing at  tJie  montent  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  did  not  then 
exist  any  of  the  meaub  by  which  in  this  day  moral  influences  may  establish 
themselves  or  rcBist  opposing  torces  independently  of  institutions,  even  of  the 
means  whereby  a  pure  trulh,  a  pure  idea  acquires  a  great  empire  over  minds^ 
governs  actions,  detcrmineH  events.  [Nothing  of  this  kind  exiated  in  tbe 
fuurtb  cenlurv,  to  give  any  similar  weight  to  ideas,  to  personal  Kcntimenis.J 
It  is  clear  that  there  was  wanting  a  society  strongly  organized,  strongly 
governed,  to  contend  against  such  a  disaster,  to  issue  victorious  out  of  such  a 
tempest.  I  think  i  am  not  saying  too  much,  when  1  nffirnii  that  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  it  is  the  Christian  Church 
which  has  saved  Christianity;  it  i^  the  Church  with  its  institutions,  its 
magistrates,  its  power,  which  h&sdefcndi-d  iljti'lt  vl^oruu.sly  against  the  internal 
dissolution  of  the  empire,  as  well  a;^  against  barbarism,  which  has  comjuered 
tbe  barbarians,  which  has  become  the  bond,  the  instrument,  the  prtiKipte  of 
civilisation  between  tbe  Roman  world  and  the  barbarian  world. 

A  few  pagea  fortiier  on  in  tiiis  lecture,  M.  Guizot  bints  at  the  kind 
of  influence  which  the  Church  exercised  in  F^urope,  (p.  .'58). 

First  of  all,  there  was  an  immense  advantage  in  the  presence  of  a  moral  in- 
Huence,  a  moral  force — of  a  force  which  rested  solely  upon  conviction,  belief, 
and  moral  sentiments — in  the  midst  of  the  deluge  of  material  force  which 
broke  in  at  that  time  upon  society.  If  the  Chrisnan  Church  had  not  existed, 
the  whole  world  would  liave  been  given  up  to  pure  material  force.  It  alone 
exercised  a  moral  power.  Ii  did  more;  it  kept  up,  it  diffustd  the  idea  of  a 
Ruler — of  a  law  superior  to  all  human  laws  ;  it  professed  that  faith  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  happiness  for  humanity,  that  there  is  a  law  called,  ac- 
cording tu  the  difference  of  times  ond  manners — someumes  reason,  sometimes 
Divine  right ;  but  which  always  and  everywhere  h  the  same  law  under  different 
names.  Moreover,  the  Church  prepared  the  way  for  a  inighty^/r/,  the  i»ep«- 
ration  of  tbe  spiritual  jxiwcr  and  the  temporal  power.  This  se{>aratiun,  gen- 
tlemen, is  the  source  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  it  rests  on  no  other  ground  than 
that  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  liberty  of  conscience — the  must  vigorous  and 
the  most  extended.  The  separation  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power  is  founded 
on  the  idea,  that  malerial  force  has  neither  right  nor  hold  on  mind«,  on  con- 
viction, on  truth.  It  turns  upon  the  distinction  between  the  wurld  of  thought 
and  ihi' world  of  action ;  the  world  of  Interior  and  of  exterior  facts.     It  has 
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come  to  pa&s,  then,  ihai  the  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  for  wliich  Eii- 
rupc  has  fought  ao  much,  sufTercil  so  much — nhieh  has  prcvniled  50  late,  ami 
often  in  dc»p)U>  of  the  Clergy — this  principle  was  deposited  in  ihe  cradle  of 
Earoprtin  institntions ;  Kod  it  naa  the  Clirislian  Church  which,  by  the  neces- 
sUy  of  it«  irutiiutioo,  in  order  to  defend  Usclf  against  bsrbartbrn,  has  introduced 
it  «id  inuinlaiTied  it  there. 

AA^r  this  statement  \l.  Guizot  shows  bow  the  good  influence  of 
the  Church  upon  society  was  in  piirt  countemcted  by  Uie  usurpation 
€if  the  Clcqry  on  the  laity,  and  hy  their  ill-treatment  of  tlie  aeculur 
power.  It  is  not  because  we  differ  from  him  on  these  points,  or 
consider  his  views  of  it  unimportant,  that  we  pass  over  these  paasa- 
gca*  Possibly  we  ogree  in  them  more  thoroughly  than  in  those  which 
we  have  already  quote<l ;  but  it  ia  to  these  tliat  we  wish  at  present  to 
coll  nur  roadcr'a  attention. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  M.  Guizot's  doctrine  respect- 
the  necessity  of  a  Church  to  the  preservation  of  Christianity,  ha.^ 

thing  in  coiunun  witli  that  of  some  writers  atno[i^  oui-selves,  who  say 
thjt  Christianity  can  only  be  supported  whi-n  the  Guveminents  of  the 
earth  are  pleased  to  give  it  their  cncounigcment.  Wc  should  be  almost 
ashamed  to  point  out  a  difference  so  obvious  and  striking,  if  the  am*  ' 
bignity  in  the  phrase  I-^ntabUahrd  Church,  which  is  so  current  among  us, 
might  not  lead  to  some  confusion.  M.  Guizot  ia  speaking'  ot  a  time 
when  the  nations  cotihl  give  the  Church  no  encouragemen  t ;  when  it  would 
he  uiorc  correct  to  say,  that  tliere  were  no  nations  to  encourage  it.  He  is 
•bowing  how  the  Church,  by  its  own  peculiar  organixation  and  peculiar 
powers^  helped  to  create  these  nations;  to  deliver  them  out  of  cimos 
and  barbarism,  and  to  give  them  a  real  position  and  existence. 

PremiBing  this  point,  let  us  consider  what  M.  Guizot's  testimony  is, 
and  what  it  is  worth.  He  has  told  us,  that  in  the  early  ages  Chris- 
Itanity  was  merely  an  individual  belief  or  sentiment ;  that  in  the  middle 
ages  it  assumed  by  degrees  the  form  of  a  Church ;  and  that  if  it  had  not 
assumed  that  form,  it  must,  in  all  human  probability,  have  perished. 
Now,  be  it  remembered,  that  M.  Guizot  has  not  studied  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  ;  that  on  them  his  opinions  are  just  as  good  as  those  of 
aoy  other  rcspectiible  and  intelligent  French  Protestant,  and  no  better. 
Secondly,  that  he  has  studied  profoundly  tlic  history  of  the  middle  ages ; 
that  on  them  his  wttnesa,  taking  one  thing  with  another,  is  as  valu- 
able as  that  of  any  man  now  living.  With  reference,  then,  to  the  one, 
be  uicrts  what  any  liberal  French  Protestant  wuuld,  ar:  a  matter  of 
course,  astert ;  what  are  just  the  conimon]>laces  of  hiH  cliildhood  ;  of  his 
traditional  faith,  as  well  as  of  hia  acquired  liberalism.  With  respect  to 
the  other,  he  maintains  a  doctrine  contrary  to  all  his  natural  prepo&ses- 
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sions,  entirely  at  variance  cither  with  the  opinions  wliich  were  likely  to 
have  been  infused  into  his  niiniJ  by  education,  or  to  have  been  willingly 
adopted  by  it  from  the  influence  of  society.  Fie  believes  the  apostles 
and  Rr«t  teachers  of  Christianity  mcicly  taught  a  particular  doctrine  ; 
he  knows  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  all  influence  (not^  be  it  observed, 
material  influence,  but  expressly,  distinoily,  formally,  mora/ influence) 
was  preserved  by  the  fact  of  there  existing  a  constituted  body  called  a 
Church.  The  first  opinion,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  is,  at  all  events,  not 
the  most  natural  mfcieticc  from  admitted  fncts  ;  it  has  to  struggle  against 
some  very  startling  evidence  on  the  other  side ;  it  has  to  encounter  the 
assertions  of  Christ,  that  he  came  to  found,  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  king- 
dom. The  allcp^ed  commnnd!:  to  the  apo<itlcs,  that  they  should  go  and 
preach  his  kingdom  and  admit  men  into  it ; — tlic  proofs  that  it  was  in 
this  form  and  no  other  that  they  delivered  their  message  ;  —that  all  their 
letters  are  uddreiiscd  to  men  as  members  of  liis  kingdom— members  of  a 
body; — the  undoubted  fact  tliat  it  was  such,  and  on  no  other  ground 
that  they  became  objects  of  perseeution ; — the  notion  of  the  first  ages 
having  merely  croyancc  individueUc  ou  sentiment  personel ; — has,  we 
say,  these  most  startlicg  diflieuUies  to  cDCounler — supposing  all  the  evi- 
dence of  ecclesiastical  anii(iiiily  as  to  the  institutions  of  this  Church  to 
be  as  iiotJnng.  On  the  other  hand.  M.  Guizot's  second  opinion  is  ob- 
viously no  theory  ;  it  rests  upon  evidence  the  most  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mind,  and  to  all  other  minds  n  Iiich  luv  capable  of  exercising  thought  upon 
the  subject ;  and  yet,  let  us  again  repeat  it,  M.  Guizot  must  have  aban- 
doned many  favourite  prejudices  before  he  could  have  embraced  it. 

M.  Guizot  then,  is  determined,  by  "  considerations  purement  hu- 
maine$t*  to  believe  that  Christianity  could  not  have  subsisted  under  the 
shock  which  the  full  of  the  Roman  empire  produced,  if  it  had  not 
been  embodied  in  a  Church.  He  is  convinced,  nUo,  that  in  no  dIIkt 
form  could  it  have  done  anything  for  the  civilization  and  education  of 
the  human  race.  We  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  from  "  con- 
siderations juiremetit  divines ;  "  that  is  to  say,  from  the  conviction  taught 
us  by  Scripture,  confirmed  by  all  reason  and  hibtur}-,  (hat  it  was  God's 
purpose  to  establish  a  Church  in  the  world,  and  not  to  send  n  noketl 
idea  into  it ;  that  to  this  Church  the  work  of  civilizing  and  educutigg 
mankind  is  committed ;  and  that  the  work  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be  ijerformed  by  any  other  hands.  But  while  we  hold  this  opinion 
upon  grounds  not  derived  from  mere  experience,  we  are  quite  certain, 
thai  if  it  be  true,  all  experience  must  confirm  it;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
most  satisfactory  to  get  this  experience  in  each  case  from  the  persons 
who  arc  best  able  to  give  it.     The  difficulty  to  us  i'rotcstants  has  been, 
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to  beli«vtf  tliat  in  the  midrlle  a$;es,  when  the  Church  was  so  much 
crnshcd  down  by  ilit  nwn  curruplioiifl,  it  could  do  any  gmwl  wurk  for 
the  world.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  it  was  an  inctibus 
upon  society— a  mere  check  upon  civilization.  But  this  notion  has 
been  scattered  to  the  winri*.  by  lUI  the  thought  and  inciuiry  of  later 
tiroes ;  in  spite  of  all  its  evils,  all  il£  corruptions,  tlie  Church  is  felt  and 
owned,  by  deeply-thinking  I'rnifstants  lite  M.  Guizot,  to  have  conferred 
upon  society  some  of  those  very  blessings  of  uhich  it  wus  supposed  lohave 
deprived  us — the  victory  of  what  is  moral  over  what  is  material,  of  liberty 
of  conscience  over  secular  tyranny.  We  want  hut  the  evidence  of 
diffcrpnt  persona  skilled  in  some  one  department  of  history,  though  in- 
capable, perhaps,  of  throwing  light  upon  the  rest :  and  the  principle  for 
which  we  are  contending  will  be  established,  without  any  aid  from 
ecclesiastical  witnesses  whatever.  Some  of  the  deepest  minds  in  Ger- 
many,  starting  from  the  grounds  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  are  show- 
ing bow,  in  the  earliest  ages,  ChrioCianity  was  introduced  in  the  form 
of  an  Episcopal  Church;  French  Protestantism,  in  the  person  of  M. 
Guizot,  brings  in  its  quota  of  evidence  respecting  the  next  ages.  Let  the 
thoughtful  meu  of  England  meditate  upon  their  own.  Let  them  ask 
themselves  what  there  is  in  the  signs  of  our  times,  to  warrant  the  con- 
viction that  amoreiden- — continually  resolving  itself,  by  different  diatilla- 
lionH.  more  easily  into  a  vapour — is  to  break  down  strongholds,  to  resist 
the  material  tendencies  of  the  age,  to  overcome  the  grossness  of  wealth 
and  luxury?  Does  not  everything  among  us  point  to  combinations,  to 
systems,  to  organized  confctleracies.  maxims,  parallelograms,  Owen- 
isms,  St.  Simonianisms  ?  Is  it  not  wiirring  with  God  1  in  it  not  mocking 
Man  to  talk  uf  a  Notion  prevailing  against  these  ?  Tlic  first  ages  needed 
a  Church  to  teach  thcni ;  the  middle  ages  needed  a  Church  to  teach 
them.  Show  us  how  or  why  we  need  it  less.  Every  ch;mgc  lliat  has 
taken  place  in  our  circumstances,  every  new  event  in  our  history  demon- 
strates that  we  need  it  more.  Wise  men  talk  of  literature  being  a  6ub'> 
stitube  for  a  Church.  Re  it  so ;  but  where  will  you  get  yoiu  litera- 
ttire  ?  Take  away  that  which  has  given  literature  its  moral  meaning 
and  impulse,  and  it  sinks  into  another  name  for  journalism.  The  writcTB 
of  newspapers  become  the  priests,  confessors,  seraphic  doctors  of  the 
age — a  tyranny  more  cruel,  savage,  and  degrading,  than  was  ever  ex- 
erted over  the  human  spirit.  As  the  Church  delivered  the  middle  ages 
from  "  the  deluge  of  materlil  forces,"  may  it  have  power  to  deliver  us 
from  these  sham  intellectual  forces,  before  which  the  world  trembles  and 
crouches.  We  want  education  to  set  us  free  from  them ;  but  it  must  be 
lucatioa  of  which  they  are  not  themselves  the  authors  and  con- 
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Irivers,  It  must  be  one  whicU  clous  not  merely  cast  crotfonccs  indtridu- 
eliest  sentimens  personeiti,  into  the  {^cnt  river  of  society,  to  be  drifted 
whithersoever  they  may ;  but  one  which  deals  with  men  in  that  capa- 
city in  which  they  feci  thein«elyes  to  be  as  members  o!"  a  bo<ly,  of  a 
community,  and  which  prondcR  thnt  the  sense  of  social  wants  shall  not 
be  the  means  of  enslaving  men  to  the  earth,  but  of  raising  them  to 
heaven. 


the  experimkntal  school  of  industry, 
tl:fix)x  street,  Westminster, 

Ths  name  of  Mrs.  C.  Hippisley  Tuckficld  is  fnuiiliar  to  all  those  who 
t«ke  interest  iti  the  iinproveinciit  of  Education,  and  especially,  it  is 
lin[)ed,  to  the  readers  o(  (his  Magazine.  Ever  intent  on  advancing  the 
cause  which  she  has  at  heart,  this  bdy  has  employed  hei-sclf,  during  the 
fashionable  seaitoii  in  Ivondon,  in  an  occupation  somcwiiat  dilTercnt  from 
that  which  engageii  the  lime  of  many  others  of  her  station  j  and  her 
kind  permission  enables  us  to  give  our  readers  an  account,  drawn  up 
by  herself,  of  an  e>;perimcnt  which  she  has  been  making  in  connexioo 
with  the  National  Society.  Her  former  work,  "  Education  for  the  Pco- 
plej"  contains  some  accoaut  of  a  Normal  School,  established  on  Mr. 
Tuckfield's  property  amoug  the  hills  of  Devonshire.  The  following 
address  relates  to  a  schnnj  of  a  very  diflerent  character,  plaiiteit  in  one 
or  the  worst  portions  of  our  London  population,  to  which  this  bene- 
volent lady  has  devoted  her  time  and  talents  for  $i\  weeks  or  two 
months,  day  by  day,  beginning  at  half-past  eight  in  the  moniing,  and 
continuing  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.Tuckfield  apt>carrt  lo  consider,  that  among  the  prominent  faulU 
in  onr  present  school  arrangements  are  to  be  reckoned  the  following  . — 
that  many  children  arc  admitted  info  National  Schools  at  too  early  an 
age,  and  are,  consequently,  incapable  of  the  continued  attention,  and 
nnsuiled  lo  the  discipline  rc<piisite  for  the  Monitorial  system  ;  on  the 
other  liand,  that  many  of  the  childica  in  Infant  Schools  are  too  old,  and 
are,  coQseqnently.  suflered  to  go  on  too  long  in  playful  hahits.  while 
they  are  liable  to  be  morally  injured  by  being  exhibited  as  prodigies  in 
the  gallery  lessona.  Another  evil  seems  to  have  especially  attracted 
her  notice,  that  a  very  ill-qualified  master  is  often  employed,  at  a  coat 
which  wouUI  M!i,'uic  the  services  of  more  than  one  excellent  female 
teacher. 
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Mrs.  Tut'kfield's  object  is  tosiipplv  a  remedy  to  tbescev'ilt^,  by  brin^* 
iti$  into  practice  n  plan  of  Etbicatioii  for  the  iutenuciliate  cla^s  of 
rtitMrcii,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten,  retaitiitig  only  a  few  older 
pr\s  as  helpers  or  teachers ;  and  she  tins  a  further  and  moat  iinportaiit 
cod  in  viewr  M'hich  is,  to  show  experimentally  th:it  it  is  practicable, 
irith  sleader  means,  to  rcuder  Educutioa  macb  more  an  individual  coii- 
,  WB.  and  less  a  mere  matter  of  machinery,  than  it  is  wont  to  be  in  Mo- 
Uitoria)  SchooU.  The  chief  features  of  lier  plan  appear  to  be  the  ful- 
l««ing  ;  — 

JsL  That  boys  and  twirls,  between  five  and  ten,  be  educated  together. 

Sod.  That  all  be  habituated  to  inansal  labour,  as  knitting.  &c.  That 
rbilk-vvritiog  on  an  upright  surface,  as  a  wall,  bUck  board,  &c.,  from 
<iictatiuii,  from  memory,  and  from  copies,  form  an  element  in  the  ma- 
loal  occnpatioD. 

drd.  That  the  whole  be  conducted  by  females  ;  monitors  being  used  as 
tittle  as  need  be  ;  and  solely  in  superiuteoding  the  mechanical  u|>cra- 
Unaof  the  School. 

Iliese  three  points,  Join/  Educntion  af  boy*  and  g'lrU  lictuecn  certain 
■|M,  Education  hy  JcmaieB  i'and  those  females  adults  as  far  as  possible), 
n»w/  or  int/tutrial  eniphi/mcnt  (and    under  this  head  chalk-writing 

»[MrlicuUrly),  appear  to  cunstitutc  the  main  elements  of  the  nj/ttem,  as 
br  as  it  is  a  sffstem^ 
'l"he  personal  energy  and  intelligence  which  Mrs.  Tuckfield  brings  to 
besrapon  any  School  »hich  she  endeavours  to  improve  are,  of  cour'tc, 
fm:iiliar  to  no  system;  some  systems  may  impede  their  exercise,  but 
none  can  supply  them  where  they  were  not  before,  nor  atone  for  their 
!      ihceoee.     It  may,  however,  be  said  of  Mrs.  TuckAchl's  plans,  that,  by 
|KUinni-ing  a»idc  the  adinintcula  of  regular  systems,  slie  would  oblige  her 
^■tfKber  to  tra^t  more  (o  her  own  personal  exertions,  or  those  of  compe. 
^■tmt agents  \  and,  in  doing  so,  to  look  chiefly  to  the  iuAuencc  to  be  gained 
^^  Arcr  the  individual  tendencies  of  each  piirticular  child,  rather  than  to  the 
M      ulliiaatccnd  lobe  produced  by  a  pervading  atmosphere  and  general  tone 
^mI  discipline.    Of  the  result  of  the  experiment,  it  is  impossible  yet  to 
^■lIK-ak  i  but  it  is  snlisfactory  to  see  the  National  Society  ready  to  interest 
iltelf  in  every  attempt  to  restore  the  maternal  influence  which  ought  to 
dianurtcrise  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  in  dealing  with  the  living  souls 

I  of  baptized  children. 
[  We  arc  not,  however,  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
Id  break  up  all  the  large  Bell  Schools  in  the  country  into  little  families, 
inch  as  Mrs.  Tuckfield  would  wish  all  schooU  to  be.  She  will,  noduubt, 
tcacb  that  much  vwt  be  done,  if  proper  agents  cao  be  found  or  trained  up ; 
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but  the  experiment  may  also  have  ariotlter  result,  ivliich,  |>crlu|)s.  un*  not 
80  clearly  wittiiii  tlic  view  »f  its  promoter — iiaiitcly,  to  slii>vv  «lml  r«*- 
not  be  done  with  the  limited  resources,  aud  im|H?rrcct  .ii^eiils,  uiiliin  the 
reach  of  the  miijortty  of  school-inaimners.  Much,  however,  will  linvc 
been  gained  if  the  main  result  nhatl  be,  to  entablish  the  imperfectiuti  of 
ordinary  teaching  hy  monitors,  and  the  urgent  iicccssity  for  inlnMlucing 
08  much  individual  teaclilng  as  possible;  and  farther,  and  above  all, 
to  point  out  to  those  beuovoleut  ladies  who  interest  thcinsclvei  in 
schools,  the  value  of  their  own  personal  exertions  in  the  details  of 
teaching. 

Incidentally,  it  is  to  t>e  hoped  tli.it  in  many  lar^e  towns  the  conveni- 
ence of  a  School  between  the  Infant  and  National  School  m:iy  approve 
itself  to  the  managers.  Gut  Mrs.  Tuckfiuld's  plan  At>cm8  particularly  suited 
to  the  wants  of  rural  parishes,  as  furnishiug  a  simple  and  cheap  means 
of  educating  the  boys  with  the  girls  till  ten  years  old,  at  which  age,  un- 
der the  working  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  they  will  (rcaerully  go  oat  to 
work  ;  while  a  Nursery  or  Baby  School  may  be  altnched  to  the  School 
under  the  same  roof  and  general  su|>erintendcncc — Uui  oldirr  girls  being 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  mistress  for  taking  care  of  the  inf.ints. 

With  these  brief  remarks,  and  the  expression  of  our  hearty  (fOod 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  experiment,  which  wc  uud'Tslahd  the  Na< 
tional  Society  has  now  taken  into  its  own  haudsj  we  beg  our  readem* 
alteution  to  the  following 

AODUESS    TO   TUB    COMMITTKK    OF    TUK    5ATIONAI.     SOCIIITT. 


Juw2&th,  I8«0. 

The  experimental  School  of  Industry  was  opened  three  months  ago,  with  a 
view  of  cducaUng  boys  and  girls  logcihrr,  between  the  agra  of  five  and  U-n, 
and  of  receiving  only  girU  alwvr  that  age. 

The  probable  advantagrs  of  the  jitaii  pursued  hi  thi^  school  had  Iouk  ago 
occurred  to  me  in  theory ;  but  it  is  i>nly  through  the  kindnL-sii  and  liU'mlity  af 
the  Central  School  Cominillee  thai  I  have  In-in  cnabU'd  lu  altcmpl  to  put  It 
in  practice.  I  wan  unfortunately  prt'vcitrcd  frum  attending  pcrAoiiAlly  to  (he 
charge  I  had  undertaken  durinf^  ni'Arly  nnc>hn1f  of  llio  tlin-t*  mnnih^  thi* 
school  ha&  bt'rn  in  action,  and,  during  the  lust  nix  wlm-Kh,  I  have  bviMi  riignf^d 
in  endeavouring  to  surmount  some  of  the  difficultict»  ^liich  must  he  i-xpi-c!i*d 
to  occur  in  every  untried  scheme.  The  *iry  unruly,  ilisoriti-rly,  nntl  |K'rfcclIy 
ignorant  ituie  of  thi*  greatest  number  of  ihc  oif!hiy  children  udmitied  into  this 
Bcbool.  presented  difhcnliies  and  obstacles  ai  ivery  step  ;  and  the  very  frre^lar 
attendance  of  the  children  has  much  lm{><*iU-(I  the  pro^rcvs  «  hieh  micht  other- 
wise  ha VL'  been  hoped  for.  Unfortunately  I  i«as  not  auire,  till  within  the 
Uit  two  days,  of  Mr.  Moody*:'  cxeelh'nt  plan  fur  i-nfiircinf;  Htlc-ndaiice ,  and, 
aliould  the  experimental  School  of  Industry  \w  carried  on,  the  miou'  plan 
ouf^ht  to  be  aooptL-d,  and  would,  I  feci  contldcnt,  be  attended  with  the  mrtil 
mutts. 
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M;  ohjcct,  during  the  short  tinii*  I  have  supcrintunilnl  this  school,  has  been 

111  iraiiqiiillizv  anil  hurnuiiisc  the  character,  and  to  inlruducc  Home  degree  of 

T  '  -  ml  »ilcnc*.'  by  im-iins  of  manual  employment  (i.  c.  chalk-writing,  work- 

I  I  knitiiii^),  anil  aUu  hy  means  of  singing,     in  other   branches  of  lit- 

^.. .^...^>u  1  tuive  ht^f'U  conlenteil  to  proceed  very  f^niduallj',  endeavouring  to 

idapt  the  oaturt*  of  the  iiifiiruciion  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  t-hitdren,  so 

a»  to  secure 'Uit-ir  attention,  and  to  interest  tlicm  Hitliout  producing  any  ex- 

titMnent.     Tranquillity,   freedom^rum  excitement,  and,  uhove  all,  a  ready 

chct-rfut  obedience,  have  been  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  eistabliiih.     1 1  has 

IwD  my  chief  de*irc  to  humanize  and  soften   the  dispositions  of  these  poor 

children,  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  tone  of  their  feelings  and  tbeir  manners, 

lo  ntroduce  new  mofiveit  of  action,  and  to  lay  tlit;  foundation   of  a  real  ilD- 

provrment  in  the  ueparate  character  of  each  child. 

I  The  attainment  of  such  objects  must  of  necessity  be  very  gradual ;  a  few 

II  'wk*  can  give  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  effects  vrhicn  might  be  hoped  fur,  by  a 
'        ri'irnl  continuance  of  indefatigable  endeavours  on  the  part  of  teaeliers  and 

I    tcrt.     However  little  has  been  apparently  gained.  I  hope  that,  during  the 

l.'>i\  uct'ks,  a  foundation  of  future  improvtirneiit  has  been  laid.      I  feci  en. 

(jLfim-d  til  !»elievr  tlui  the  plan,  if  carried  oiil  i[)  the  fcpirii  in  which  it  bus 

1'  .1)  iKifon,  and  tf  gradually  improved  upon  as  exjierietice  may  KUggeMl,  will 

^  pn.luLiive  of  much  good.     Il  may  relieve  very  beiicliciaily  the  Infant 

SiluioK  itum  the  rider,  and  the  Matiunal  Schools  from  ilic  youngi-r  children. 

A  great  comparaiivc  degree  of  order  and  silence  has  already   beeu  iotro- 

^      ■iiKcd,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  I  hope  that  an  habitual  silence,  the  first 

^K  ifilnKiet  es^niinl  ptjint,  inicht  be  entirely  gained,  and  that  ttitbouL  the  least 

^B  ■cferity.     The  children  Mould  all  be  perfectly  iiilenl,  brciitise  It  uaa  the  law 

^F  of  tbr  school,  and  because  il  was  their  duly  to  obey  cheerfully  those  laws  which 

H    >m-  Miahll»1ied  for  their  good  and  happiness.     Iliis  Hileue<-,  however,  vruuld 

B    Mbe  the  result  of  any  slavish  fear  ;  it  nould  be  accompanied  with  a  statu  of 

H    |MAbi  r&jc  and  cheerfulness,  a  readint*ss  to  converse  freely  and  uiibout  re< 

^     •"f,  «henevtr  the  children  were  encouraged  and  invited  to  do  so,  and  all 

noni  Would  give  occasion  to  questions,  or  voluntary  remarks  on  the  part  of 

1        Ibeckildrea — thereby  leading  them  to  exercise  ibe  thinking  powers  of  their 

ni&di,  and  accustoming  ihem  to  express  their  ideas  in  simple  but  accurate 

bguige. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  moral  power  over  so  many  disorderly  children,  it  is 

BfCKsarv,  however,  until  (he  right  tone  of  mind  can  be  established — until  ibe 

liwsand  habits  of  the  echoul  arc  Unnly  fixed,  to  employ  a  sufheienl  number 

'  V<nti  co-operating  in  the  ume  spirit.     Fifty  or  sixty  little  idle,  mlschicv- 

^Mu  beings  canhut  be  taught  to  sew,  nor  even  to  knit,   without  much  patient 

nihm  to  each  individual;  and  hitherto,  of  course,  the  work  has  been  nei- 

neat  nor  good.     Really  Kood  writing  must  occupy  an  itnportaiit  part  in 

ir  future  working  of  the  school;   it  is,  therefore,  deairable  that  ihU  exercise 

id  be  achieved  by  as  many  childreti   as   possible  at  the  earliest  period. 

Bu',  ts  it  cannot  be  introduced  unless  much  pains  are  taken  with  each  child, 

I*  to  the  right  nieihud  of  holding  ibc  pen,  the  jiroper  position  of  the   figure, 

ud  earefulut^s  in  clo^tely  Jmiuung  the  copy,  great  attention  to  all  these  de* 

i^^tiila  must  be  tirmly  ioiiisted  un. 

^B  Chalk-writing  alao  n^iuires  constant  superintendence  at  Rrst,  but  only  at 
^BrvL  If.  out  of  fifty  or  sixty  children,  twenty  or  thirty  learn  to  work  very 
^Beatty,  and  to  write  very  well,  the  habit  of  pains-taking, acciirateexact  manual 
^^ccupaiion  will  be  introduced,  and  the  number  of  agents  employed  on  lh« 
nublishment  of  the  school  may  be  gradually  lessened,  liesidcs,  the  elder 
^irl«,  in  six  or  eight  months,  might  be  made  excellent  assistauLs ;  but,  if  they 
employed  in  that  office  before  their  characters  are  broken  in,  before  their 
ling»(  have  been  regulated,  and  the  right   motive*  of  action  inspired,  you 
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will  have  nothing  but  little,  vain,  petulant,  gitltly  monitoni;  yon  will 
their  characters,  and  only  have  to  undo  all  which  those  you  have  employed 
have  ill  done.     For  this  reason,  then,  it  does  appear  very  essential   that,  fa 
the  first  year,  an  extra  sum  should  be  expended  in  paying  assistant  leacben 
in  order  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  ol  this  School,  which,  it  might  be  hop 
would  become  the  training  school  of  future  mistrcssca  of  those  mixed  villi  _ 
RchooU  fur  boys  and  girlii,  so  much   tn   request   in  all   paru  of  ifie  kingdoii 
For  want  of  this  precaution,   all   the  preliounary  steps  which  have  liilfaeii 
been  gained  might  be  enilrely  lost. 

What  1  would  suggest  is,  that  a  mistresi,  whose  services  would  be  rrquir 
on  Sunday  as  well  us  during  the  week,  be  retained  on  a  fair  remunerating  sa- 
lary. For  some  time  to  come,  she  would  cerioinly  rw^uire  a  competent  as- 
sistant. I  would  also  recommend  that  for  about  Inn-c  months — i.e.  till  the 
elder  girU  have  become  more  neat  and  steady — a  working  assistant  may  be 
retained. 

The  ('ommittee  will  detennine  on  the  sum  to  lie  expended  on  occ4siop 
instriiclioti  in  writing  and  ringing,  and  will  decide  whether  the  drill-sergea 
should  continue  to  be  retained. 

In  a  National  eslabliishmeiil,  I  think  that  it  must  be  our  object  to  give 
example  of  efficient,  rather  than  of  chenp  Education. 

Ktlucatc  forty — nay,  twenty  children  well — exemplify  the  efTecls  of  working 
on  sound  principles,  ami  you  will  have  dune  more  to  enlighten  and  iuiprove 
the  nation,  und  to  disuse  an  educational  spirit,  than  you  would  bave  effected 
by  giving  inferior  mechanical  nomiual  education  to  1500. 

But  it  may  be  said.  How  is  such  a  school  to  be  a  model  for  country  villages, 
where  thert  are  no  funds  for  the  establishment  of  such  Institutions  as  these  ? 
Certainly,  in  such  situations  the  same  advantages  are  not  to  be  exptvted  as  in 
a  National  Institution  in  London  j  but  it  may  be  hoped,  that  Udies  wiiihing  to 
cflablish  such  schools,  and  teachers  sent  to  be  in>>lructed  in  London,  will,  it, 
they  imbibe  the  true  principles  on  which  to  act,  be  enabled  to  work  efficieniM 
as  far  as  their  means  will  allow  them.  t 

I  bave  alluded  to  chalk-writing,  which,  thongh  not  perhaps  strictly  novel, 
yet  Rltll,  as  it  may  be  considered  in  most  schools  an  unusual  exercise,  serms  to 
demand  an  especial  notice  on  my  part.     The  Committee  are  aware  that  the 
school  has  been  supplied  with  black  boards  for  this  pur]x>se  ;  and  1  would 
earnestly  suggest,  that  the  use  of  them  should  be  by  no  means  disconlinucdJ 
The  great  advantage  of  this  exercise  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  whii 
have  adopted  it.     Whether  wc  consider  il  as  the  best  method  of  leaching 
writing,  a^  it  certainly  is  the  most  conducive  to  the  heulih  of  the  children, 
from  the  allitude  in  which  it  places  ihcm  ;  whether  we  regard  it  as  a  manual 
employment,  reiiuiring  a  pains-taking,  careful  frame  of  mind  ;  whether  we 
look  lo  the  exercise  of  memory,  and  of  the  higher  mental  powers  to  which  i^ 
gives  rise  when  attained;  or  to  the  facility  which  it  affords  the  master  of  iU 
lustratiog  his  lessons,  and  writing  reading  •lessons  from  the  dictation  of  th4 
children  ;  or  whether  we  value  it  merely  as  furnishing  eninluyment  to  chih 
dren  in  alternate  sections,  and  thus  leaving  the  teacher  at  liberty   lo  give  bj| 
exclusive  attention  to  other  classes  —  in  all  and  each  of  these  points  of  view 
chalk-writing  is  uf  such  primary  importance,  llint  I  cannot  consider  any  solum 
to  be  at  all  perfect  into  which  it  is  not  introduced.     I  think  thai,  with  a  litil< 
management,  twenty-five  or  thirty  children  may  be  employed  at  ihisexerciscj 
at  the  same  lime,  in  the  present  schoolrwim.     i  would  suggest,  that  the  lowd 
row  of  hat-pins  should  be  removed,  and  the  wall  plastered  and  painted  uf  i 
grey  colour.     By  this  m^ans,  the  elder  children,  who  would  write  upon  thfl 
WdlU,  would  be  rciuoved  out  of  the  way  of  the  oiher^  who  remain  in  thi 
classes,  and  a  general  suiferlnlcndence  would  mure  easily  be  given  by   ilil 
mistress.     The  pri'sent  bl»ek  boanls  I  would  recommend  to  be  retained  lot 
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the  use  of  ihc  jroimpcr  children,  of  whom  abouc  six  may  be  writing  at  each 
biord,  under  tbi*  Jireolion  at  first,  perhaps,  of  an  assistant — but,  I  hnpe,  soon 
I  of  one  wf  ihe  eliler  chililreii. 

I  nuy  Appear,  perhApK,  to  the  Committee  to  fttlach  too  mueh  imporUnce  In 
[thtft  branch  of  insirnction  ;  but,  when  I  assure  them  that  my  rcniarkfl  arc  the 
[result,  not  only  of  much  careful  reflection,  hut  also  of  acluat  practical  expe- 
firi<-nce  of  its  in'cat  urilitj,  I  truHl  tliat  they  will  give  lo  the  subject  that  cunai- 
[•IiTH.tion  which  I  feel  it  deserves. 

I  cannot  conclutlc  without  expreit»in|f  my  thAuks  lo  the  Commillee.  who 
^bavc  so  liberally  supplied  me  with  the  meaii^  of  attempting  to  make  an  expe- 
riment which  I  had  at  heari,  and  which,  whether  it  h  carried  uul  or  dii-cuuli- 
nucd.  will  have  increased  my  own  experience,  and  alFordiil  mc  the  Advantage 
of  receiving  advice  and  much  kind  encouragement  from  those  nhobave  vixju-d 
the  school . 

C.  HIPPIBI.ET  TOCKPICLD. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  BIBLE.— No.  IV. 

BY    A    t^YM\S. 

Mv  Dear  J , 

I  propose  in  this  I^etter,  first,  to  consider  what  was  the  oflice  of 
Pr^phrt  in  the  Jewish  nation ;  secondly,  to  examine  the  particular  instance 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah  ;  and  thirdly,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
raiuiexioD  of  Hebrew  PoHry  and  PhUosaphy  with  Prophecy,  and  upon 
the  characteristic  features  of  these  as  we  find  them  exhibited  in  the 
Bible. 

I.  You  know  that  thf  Cifrifii  of  a  nation  means,  according  to  its  de- 
riTStion  (from  K^ijfwi  ),  the  Lord's  inheritance  in  that  nation — an  order 
whose  proper  and  immediate  office  is  spiritual,  and  who  ore  appointed  to 
vatch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  all  tlie  other  classes  of  the  nation 
whose  employments,  as  statesmen,  soldiers,  farmers,  tradesmen,  or  what- 
enr  eUe,  have  direct  reference  to  this  temporal  life :  to  consecrate  all 
itatet  of  national,  family,  and  personal  life,  delivering  the  crown  and 
iceplre  to  the  Queen,  in  trust  from  the  King  of  kings  :  joining  the  hands 
of  man  and  wife  in  the  name  of  God,  and  enrollhig  as  a  citizen* 
the  balw  who  has  just  before  been  received  into  the  congregation  of 
Christ's  flock:  lo  educate  every  member  of  the  nation  to  apprehend  his 


'  The  lale  Re;iistratina  Acts  have  not  destroyed  the  validity  of  the  Cliureb 
Hrei«lcTsab  civil  dixutnunlfl,  thuu){h  they  have  eslabli9he<l  auulhi*r  Slate  Ifrgis. 
trj  which  i«  uf  e<)ua]  furec  tn  law.  T»  inqaire  and  understand  bow  far  »iicb 
atu  are  in  ficrnrdance  with,  or  contrary  to  thp  spirit  of  Ihe  British  Ciinalitntjon, 
l»  as  mnrh  the  rii^t  nf  a  good  subject  as  to  obey  them  without  complaint  in  hU 
duty. 
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privileges  and  obligationa  not  only  as  a  citizen,  but  as  .1  man,  teaching 
liim  tliat  Ikis  greatettt  dignity  and  )iappiness,  and  his  truest  and  deepest 
communion  with  his  fellow-men  and  with  God,  hclong  to  him  as  a  man, 
and  will  be  his  iu  proportion  as  this  hiit  proper  humanity  is  renewed  in 
hini  :  to  rescue  one  day  in  each  week  from  worldly  cmploymentB, 
devoting  it  to  public  worship  and  holy  rest,  and  thus  providing  the 
opportunity  and  means  for  keeping  up  that  consecration  of  the  nation,  and 
fur  carrying  on  that  education  of  the  people— these  are  some  of  the  cha^ 
racleriBlic  functions  of  a  Clergy  wherever  they  may  be,  and  certainly  re- 
cognised and  assLTled  by  our  English  Clergy  to  be  among  the  duties  for 
which  they  arc  responsible.  Now  the  Lcvitcs  in  the  Land  of  Israel  cor- 
responded to  such  a  Clergy,  inasmuch  as  their  office  was  io  perform  the 
sacrifices  &ud  other  services  of  the  Tabernacle  or  Temple  ;  to  assist  in, 
and  give  a  religious  sanction  to,  all  the  main  proceedings  of  the 
kings  and  the  nation ;  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  law,  for 
which  end  they  had  the  tithes  allotted  to  them  that  they  might 
reside  in  every  part  of  the  country'  when  their  t  urn  was  past 
for  attending  at  tlie  Temple  ;  and  lastly*  to  keep  the  genealogies 
and  other  records  of  the  State.  Perhaps  1  might  say  that,  as  far  as  was 
jjoasible  in  the  embryo  state  of  the  Church  (which  lay  included  in  the 
Nation,  and  was  not  yet  manifested  as  having  a  distinct  being  of  its  own), 
they  were  a  Clergy  for  all  purposes  but  that  of  preaching.  Tct  this 
lust  function  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the  highest  of  the  others  ;  for  with- 
out it  (or  if  it  degenerate  into  a  mere  fnrni)  they  all  speedily  lose  their 
life,  and  become  a  mcclianism  wliicb  conveys  no  meaning  to  the  heart, 
and  exercises  no  influence  upon  the  conduct.  Accordingly  it  was  pro- 
vidcd  for  in  God's  chosen  nation  by  the  institution  of  llie  order  of 
Pfophetji. 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  had  not  been  wanting  in  any  previous  age  of 
the  nation ;  but  it  is  in  the  days  of  Samuel,  when  several  of  the  other 
institutiuDS  begin  to  take  a  more  definite  and  settled  fonn  under  fhe 
administration  of  the  kings,  that  wc  first  find  the  Prophets  spoken  of  as 
tltal  numerous,  recognised,  and  influential  Body,  wliich  ihey  continued 
to  be  in  all  subsequent  periods  of  Jewish  history,  Tliey  were  educateil 
for  the  ofiicc  in  Colleges  or  Schools  of  the  Prophets.  These  we  find 
existing  at  Ramali,*  T)etlie1,-|-  Jericho,;^  Gilgal,§  and  Jerusalem  ;  1 1 
there  was  a  President  or  Father,  in  which   office   we    find   Samuel, 


•  I  8»ni.  xix.  1«,  :[o.  t  2  Kiurb,  ii.  S.  :  'i  Kiiiics  ii.  6. 
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aod  £Hiba  ;  *  and  lua  disciples  and  .-tsitticiates,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Sons  of  the  Prophets,  dwelt  with  him  in  a  common  hahita- 
tjon,  axid  shared  a  conimon  tahle.  We  have  no  farther  account  of  the 
cter  of  their  training  than  that  they  prophcait-d  with  the  psidtery, 
ct,  pipe,  and  harp ;  t  but  if  we  will  only  consider  that,  in  the  Book 
of  Paalmsi  in  the  Prophets,  nay,  in  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
after  the  Pentateuch,  wc  hare  tlic  fruits  of  this  training,  we  shall  not 
feel  the  need  of  any  other  or  more  detailed  information.  Not  that  all 
the  Prophets,  and  other  inspired  writers,  were  necessarily  educated  iaj 
uhese  schools ;  the  prophet  Amos  expressly  says  to  Amaziab,  the  Priest ' 
of  Bethel — "  I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son  ;  but  I 
was  an  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit ;  and  the  Lokd  took 
ine  aa  1  waa  following  the  flock,  aud  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  go  and 
prophecy  uolo  my  people  Israel."  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the 
ftcttJed  institutions  of  a  country  always  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 
fbnuiog  the  character  even  of  those  individuals  who  do  not  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  them;  and  while  we  may  suppose  this  to  have 
been  the  case  with  prophets  called  as  Amos  waa,  wc  must  observe  that 
it  was  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Prophetical  Body  tlial 
ihey  should  not  belong  exclusively  to  any  one  tribe,  or  rank,  or  civil 
profession.  This  was  a  sign — very  neccssarj'  under  the  Law,  though 
now  superseded  by  the  higher  Order  and  Law  of  Liberty  embodied  in 
the  Catholic  Church — that  they  'spake  as  they  were  moved  by  theJ 
Huly  Ghost.*  "  The  Prophet,  as  such,  was  neither  a  legislator,  nor  a  , 
civil  officer,  nor  a  minister  of  the  Tabernacle,  though  he  might  by  acci- 
dent be  any  one  of  the  three.  He  interpreted  the  movementa  of  Society, 
set  fiirth  the  tueaiiing  and  spirit  of  the  Divine  Law;  showed  how  the 
ignorance  and  transgressions  of  rulers,  priests,  and  people,  lead  to 
^Aationat  ruin.  He  instructed  his  countrymen  in  the  fact,  that  there  is  a 
St  moral  order  in  tl»e  world,  which  men  may  violate,  but  violate  to 
their  own  ruin.  Thus  he  carried  men  into  a  region  above  positive  law; 
into  the  deep  and  iuward  principles  of  law ;  into  their  connexion  witli 
the  heait  of  man ;  into  their  effect  upon  his  actions.  That  society  ii 
not  a  machine,  moving  by  an  impulse  communicated  to  it  at  creation, 
or  receiving  its  direction  from  the  chance  impulses  of  human  will,  but 
that  its  primary  order  was  devised,  its  continual  progress  superintended 
by  a  Living  Person,  from  whom  all  law  had  proceeded;  in  whose  cliarao- 
ler  the  IruUi  of  all  law  is  embodied  ;  who  rules  over  oil  the  operations 


*  1  Kinffs,  vi.  1. 
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of  nature,  but  cominuuicatt'S  to  men  a  knowle<lge  of  his  uliaracter,  ihl 
ihey  may  bi-comc confoniiwl  to  it;  ami  of  his  purposes,  tb.il  tlitry  nuiy 
b«  his  Wwiifcrenlit  tn  executing  ihem — these  were  the  grand  fouitdation  of 
the  prophet's  light  and  leaching.  But  this  high  form  of  personal  ami 
political  morality  would  have  been  worth  nothing,  if  it  had  not  l>ecn 
grounded  upon  a  revelation  distinct  from  all  that  had  preceded,  thau|r)i 
harmonious  with  them,  and  rising  out  of  them.  The  belief  of  a  Divim* 
Word  dwelling  with  man,  and  teaching  him  the  ground  of  hb  life;  in 
knowing  whom  only  he  could  rise  to  tlic  height  intended  for  him,  and 
become  properly  a  man  ;  tlie  ideal  of  that  wisdom  and  goodness  of  which 
the  Jew  had  seen  tlie  indications  in  the  fatherly  discipline  of  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  which  he  hail  heard  the  announcement  in  the  awful  nume 
sp<.ken  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  and  repeated  in  the  thunder*  of 
Siniii,  wa&  that  which  raised  Samuel  to  the  dignity  of  a  prophet,  and 
which  consliluted  all  his  succeiuors  tfaR  living  examples,  as  well  as  the 
formal  teachers  of  the  people."*  Thus  the  proper  calling  of  the  prophet 
was  lo  be  the  channel  of  communicating  life — that  life  which  is  light — to 
his  nation  ;  and  thus  contemplating  it,  we  enter  into  the  meaning  of 
tiiose  words — "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life — who  spake  by  the  Prophets." 

If  I  migiit  venture  to  pursue  my  parallel  between  the  Jewish  and 
Engltsli  Ecclctiiasticjtl  Institutions,  I  would  say  that  perhaps  the 
Cathedral  Chapters  bear  something  of  the  same  relation  to  tho  Pariah 
Clergy  ns  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets  did  to  the  Levites ;  but  remem- 
ber, thai  thii  is  only  an  illustrnlion,  and  therefore  no  arguments  nni^l 
he  built  on  it.  On  that  much-investigated  question  of  the  special  cha- 
racter of  the  prophetic  Inspiration  1  will  venture  to  say  a  woid  or  two. 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry. 

n.  Let  us  now  consider  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  the  manner  in 
»hich  he  filled  the  office.  It  was  238  years  after  the  accession 
of  David  when  Uzzinh,  King  of  Judah,  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  fathers.  Notwithstanding  the  great  defection  of  the  Ten  Tribes  — 
tlic  punishment  of  Solomon's  sin,  and  tJie  consequence  of  his  oppressive 
government  wheu  he  ceased  to  conform  himself  to  the  will  uf  the  righteous 
Lord — and  the  other  national  calamities  which  iuvannblv  followed  each 


*   Kncyclitpcftm  Mfirapvtitana,  Art.  Mvrat  ami  Metaph^ncai  Phitotojthy. 
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tucccsuve  dc-parture  from  lhi>  Corenant  of  DoviiJ,  ttic  imtion  liad  been, 
vQthi' wliule,  prosperuuB    and  progressing  during  tliis  intervnl.     Ami 
»ir  all  Uiat   had   been   thus   Rttiiined   was    secured    by  the  vigorous 
(qreign  and  domc:itic  policy  of  Uzziali.      He  en'ectuully  humbled  lluit 
iildind  troublesome  enemy  of  Judah,  the  Hiiilistines,  dismantling  their 
(brtificd  cilies,  and  establishing  his  own  garrisons  in  their  lenitory.    On 
ibc  opposite  side,  he  reduced  the  Ammonites  to  their  pro|)cr  condition 
aftribotaries,  from  which  they  had  never  lost  any  opportunity  of  rcvoll- 
jag  wnce   David  conquered  them.     He   recovered  the  pttrt  of  Elath, 
nhaOtit,  and  thus  restored  the  commerce  of  Judab,  which  seems  to  have 
bwn  lost  about  eighty  years  before.     And  he  strongly  fortified  Jerusa- 
Ira,  and  organized  a  well- tinned  and  disriplined  militia,  '  timl  went  i.>nl 
to  war  by  bands/  that  ho  the  people  might  not  he  taken  from  the  culli- 
vtlionof  the  land,  and  other  peaceful  occupations,  except  in  regular  tunia. 
Attd  while  by  these  means  '  his  name  spread  abroad,  even  to  the  enter- 
Big  iu  of  Egj'pt,  for  he  Urenglhcned  himself  exceedingly.'  he  was  no 
Ittf  leliTc  in  availing  himself  of  the  profound  peace  he  had  secured 
to  encourage  commerce  and   agricuUnre  at  home;  he  himself 
;  nn  exanijdc  in  the  latter,  whicli  his  nobles  were  not  slow  to  fol- 
low.    'He   biult  lowers*  for  the    protection  of  his  flocks    'in  the 
dttert' or  commons,   where  they  pastured,  *  and  digged   many  wells; 
for  be  had  much  cattle,  both  in  the  low  countrj'  and  in  the  plains  ;  hns- 
nen  also,  and  vinedressers  in  the  mountains,  and  in  Carmel ;  fnr 
bvcd  husbandry.'       Judiea  became  a  mart  of  nalio's;   the  gaily - 
omwncnU'd    '8hii«  of  Tarshtsh '  made  the    land  *full  of    silver  and 
f^A;  neither  was  there  any  end  of  their  treasures ; '  and  ligypt  supplied 
throi  with  horses  and  chariots.     And  this  accumulation  of  wealth  was 
followed  by  a  general  state  of  selAshness,  sensuality,  rapacity,  and  infi- 
iWily,  throughout  the  land  ;  both  sexes,  among  the  higher  orders,  quite 
abandoned  all  duties  for  the  most  luxurious  gratification  of  the  senses ; 
'the  aiicientd  oC  the  people  and  the  elders  thereof    *  ground   the  faeea 
of  tJie  poor,*  that  the  nicims  itf  their  own  revelry  might  be  more  abun- 
dant; tliMt  tlicy  might  'join  bouse  to  house,  and  lay  field  to  field,  till 
Hi  re  was  no  place,  that  they  might  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
luiM  ;'  that  they  might  '  lie  npun  Iwds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves 
uptm  tlieir  eouches,  and  cat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and  (he  calves 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall,  chanting  to  the  sound  of  the  viul,  and  lu- 
t-eattng  tu  themselves  instruments  of  music  like  David  ;  drinking  wine 
in  bawls,  and   anointing   themselves  with  the  chief  ointments  ;'  '  rising 
up  oorly,  tluit  they  uiight   follow  strong  driitk  ;  and  cinitinuing  uultl 
night,  till  wine  inflanir<I  them  :*  while  *  the  daughters  of  Zion/  no  lc»>ft 
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haughty  and  luxarious,  were  to  be  seen  *  walking,  with  stretched  fiTrth 
neokx  and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing  as  ihey  wt-nt,*  with  every 
false  refinement  of  a  selfish  and  scnsnal  delicacy.  The  administration 
of  justice  was  perverted  ;  in  the  Courts  of  Jerusalem,  which  once  *  was 
All)  of  jud^^ent  and  righteousness/  were  now  only  to  be  found  advocates 
wlio  '  justiHcd  the  wicked  for  reward,  and  took  away  the  righteousness 
of  the  rii{hteoua  &om  hlra  ; '  rich  and  gnisping  clients  pressing  for  their 
extreme  l^al  rights  against  '  the  fatherless  and  the  widow/  or  even 
claiming  their  property  without  any  right  at  all ;  and  judges  who  '  loved 
gifts,  and  followed  aflcr  rewards; '  and  who,  for  a  bribe,  were  always 
ready  to  be  *  companions  of  thieves/  and  even  *  murderers/  The 
services  of  the  Temple,  indeed,  *  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams/  *  the  new 
moons  and  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies/  were  all  regularly  kept 
up ;  but  both  king  and  people  gradually  ceased  to  believe  that  the 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State  was  anytliing  more  than  a  convenient 
machinery,  which  man  was  quite  competent  to  carry  on  for  himself;  the 
statesmen  and  princes  were  '  wise  and  prudent  in  their  own  eyea,  anil 
prudent  in  their  ow-n  sight ;'  but  they  scotTed  at  the  notion  that  their 
national  polity  was  founded  on,  and  upheld  by  *  the  counsels  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel;'  and  'they  regnnled  not  the  work. of  the  Lord, 
neither  considered  the  operation  of  his  hands/  Meanwhile,  tliis  infi- 
delity was  accompanied  by  general  superstition ;  though  the  people 
would  not  listen  to  Amos,  or  Hosea,  or  Micah,  or  Isaiah,  or  any  other 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  *  tlicy  were  replenished  from  the  east '  with  Choi- 
dean  magic,  and  were  *  soothsayers,  like  the  Philistines/  Private 
idolatry  encreiised  as  the  public  religion  ceased  to  influence  the  heart; 
and  the  land  was  full  of  *  idols  of  silver  and  idols  of  gold,  which  eiu:h 
man  had  made  for  himself  to  worship,'  having  lost  all  faith  in  his  God, 
and  all  feeling  of  fellowship  with  his  nation.  That  King  XJzKiah  him- 
self ha<i  completely  sunk  under  the  materialistic  and  mechanical  spirit 
of  his  age,  was  proved  incontcstably  when  *  he  went  into  the  temple  of 
the  Load  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense/  The  co-ordinate 
offices  of  Priest  and  K_ing,  and  their  exercise  by  separate  persons,  is  a 
standing  witness  for  the  Majesty  of  a  present,  ihouifb  invisible  Lord, 
greater*  than  both,  and  actually  directing  both,  according  to  one  divine 
Law.  Wherefore,  this  double  authority  is  felt  and  under8to(;d  to  be 
according  to  reason  by  every  nation  which  realizes  its  relation  to  its 
Divine  Head;  but  it  always  appears  an  anomaly  which  interferes  greatly 
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the  smooth  working  of  tlic  State  machine,  anil  which  it  would  be 
toll  to  get  n'H  of,  whenever  that  relatinn  is  forgotten  in  the  ubHorhing 
care  for  ihe  mer^  worldly  prosperity  of  the  people. 

This  spirit  of  the  a^c  must  have  been  long  at  work  in  the  country  of 
JudscA,  licforc  it  was  thus  embodied  in  this  act  of  Uzziah.  It  was  a 
deed  at  which  we  can  believe  that  '  the  hills  did  tremble,'  though  we 
are  not  expressly  told  that  the  earthquake,  which  happened  in  Uzziah's 
reign,  was  connected  with  this  event:  certainly  it  was  a  crisis  in  which 
God'f  moral  government  of  the  world  could  only  be  \nndicated  and  up- 
held by  Hiif  'arising  to  shake  terribly '  the  whole  Jewish  Polity,  and 
Lhtougb  which  the  nation  could  hope  to  pass  without  utter  dostnictioo 
only  through  His  great  mercy. 

Aod  now,  OS  in  so  many  previous  and  subsequent  ages,  God  raised 
up  men  to  declare  His  will  and  unfold  His  Counsels,  to  dcnouncetbc  sins 
of  the  nation,  and  foretcl  thepunishmcntof  them,  and  thus  to  speak  not 
only  to  the  Jews,  but  through  them  to  ttie  whole  world  in  all  times.  The 
chief  of  these  was  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amos.  The  mention  of  his  father's 
name  is  said  to  indicate  that  he  was  of  noble  birth,  and  tradition  relates 
that  be  waa  of  the  royal  family,  being  the  nephew  of  King  Amaxiah. 
Be  this  as  it  qiay,  we  see  from  his  writings  that  his  education  and  culLi- 
ralion  of  mind  were  of  no  ordinary  degree.  He  is  learned  in  the  his- 
toryi  htwst  and  institutions  of  his  own  country,  and  conversant  with 
die  thoughts,  feelings,  and  habits  of  life  of  all  ranks  and  professions  :  he 
kaowi  equally  the  king,  and  the  vine>dresser  and  the  ploughman,  the 
judge,  and  the  miserable  widow  petitioning  for  justice,  the  rich  and  lux- 
urious noble,  and  the  starving  beggar ;  the  business  of  cities,  the  in- 
trj^cft  ofcourt,  and  the  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  country  life.  He 
If  intimately  acquainted  with  foreign  lands,  knows  the  aspect  of  their 
scenery,  the  custi:ims  of  the  people,  and  their  forms  of  government.  His 
Icnuwledge  of  the  world  is  yet  surpassed  by  his  profound  insight  into  the 
principles  on  which  that  world  is  governed  ;  bis  patriotism  (which  is  most 
iatmse)  leads  him  to  devote  his  Hfe  to  setting  forth  these  principles,  in 
fall  faith  that  they  will  triomph,  in  spite  of  the  most  determined  neglect 
and  opposition  ;  and  his  philanthropy  teaches  him  to  believe,  that  his 
own  nation  is  a  store-house  of  blessings  for  all  mankind.  He  is  a  man 
of  fervent  piety,  sanctity  of  life,  and  constant  trust  in  an  unseen  but 
ever-present  Lord;  of  simple,  and  even  austere  manners,  though  ftill  of 
reTenoee  for  the  dignity  of  woman,  and  of  sjTnpathy  with  all  who  suffer. 
He  is  bold  in  denouncing  the  vices  of  Ahaz  and  his  profligate  nobles, 
modest  in  retiring  from  the  Court  of  Hezekiah.  He  is  a  poet  of  the 
highest  order,  having  the  deepest  feeling  of  beauty,  love  of  nature,  and 
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sympathy  with  men  and  institiuious,  united  with  a  most  powerful  imn- 
gination ;  while  all  these  arc  commanded  by  his  will  and  reason,  regu- 
lated by  his  judgment,  and  employed  not  merely  on  bis  own  personal 
thoughts  and  feelings,  but  on  all  the  subjects  of  nmst  interest  and  im- 
portance to  his  whole  nation  and  to  mankind.  Of  the  specin]  connexion 
between  these  mora]  and  intellectual  endowments  and  the  Spirit  of  pro- 
phecy which  rested  on  him,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  s|icak  by  and  by; 
at  pre^sent  1  will  only  observe  that  such  was  the  man  who,  '  in  the  year 
that  King  Uzziah  died/  was  formally  ippointcd  and  consecrated  by 
the  *King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts'  to  the  ofRce  of  prophet,  with  the  mis- 
sion which  1  have  mentioned  almve. 

During  the  quiet  reign  of  Jotliam  the  people  had  ample  time  md 
warnings  to  repent  and  reform,  but  *  they  did  yet  corruptly  ;  *  for  *  their 
heart  was  fat  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  their  eyes  were  shut.'  Towards 
the  end  of  this  reign,  the  *  Lord  began  to  send  against  Juduh,  Rezin,  the 
King  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliab  ;'  and  when  A  has 
ascended  the  throne  of  bis  fathers  and  b(^an  openly  and  in  bio  kingly 
capacity  to  'make  molten  images  to  Baalim,'  and  to  '  bum  his  children 
in  the  fire '  to  Moloch,  and  to  *  sacrifice  also  and  bum  incense  in  the  high 
places,  and  on  tlie  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree  ; '  theii  *  the  Lord 
his  God  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  tliese  two  kings,  who  '  smote 
him  with  a  great  slaughter,*  and  *  carried  away  a  groat  multitude '  of  the 
people  captives,  'and  took  also  much  spoil  away  from  them.*  'The 
country  was  desolate,  the  cities  burned  with  fire ;  the  land,  strangers  de- 
voured it  in  the  presence  of  the  inhabitants,'  and  Jerusalem  itself  was 
nearly  taken  aller  a  severe  siege.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  people 
among  themselves  at  all  more  healthy  :  all  belief  in  fanuly  or  national 
bonds  as  anything  more  than  a  useful  selfish  arrangccnent  had  been  long 
lost,  and  consequently,  though  they  had  held  together  under  the  pcace- 
Ail  and  prosperous  rtigns  of  Uzziah  and  Jothani,  things  could  not 
stand  the  shock  of  adversity  ;  but,  *  as  the  fire  devoureth  the  stubble,  and 
the  6ame  consumeth  the  chaff,  so  their  root  was  as  rottenness,  and  their 
bloKsom  went  up  as  dust.'  Ahar.,  as  weak  as  wicked,  instead  of  up- 
holding law  and  order  became  the  slave  of  court  intrigues, 'children 
and  women  ruled  over  the  people  ; '  aiid  the  consequence  was,  that  society 
was  dissolved, '  the  people  were  oppressed  every  one  by  another,  and  every 
one  by  his  ncighl>our,  the  child  behaving  himself  proudly  against  ibean- 
cient,  and  the  base  against  the  honourable.'  *  Again,  the  Edomites  come 
and  smote  Judah,  and  carried  away  captives  ;  the  i'hilistines  also  in- 
vaded the  cities  of  the  low  country  ;*  yet  would  neither  king  nor  people 
listen  to  the  gracious  remonstrances,  entreaties,  and  promises,  with  which 
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iite  Lord  accompanied  all  these  judgments.     Instead  of  seeking  deliver- 
uceof  God.  *Ahaz  sent  unto  tl;e  Kings  of  Assyria  to  help  him  ;*  Lntro- 
doced  the  worship  of  the  Assyrian  gods  into  the  Temple  itself,  sajring, 
'Becaaselhe  gods  of  the  kingsof  Syria  [i.e.  Assyria]  help  them,  therefore 
rill  I  sacri5ce  to  them  that  they  may  help  me ; '  and  at  last  carried  his 
blasphemous  defiance  of  the  Lord  of  Israel  to  such  a  height  that '  he  ga- 
thered together  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  God  (having  already  taken 
Its  other  trtmsurcu  to  pay  tribute  to  Assyria)  and  cut  in  pieces  Ihe  ves- 
wls  of  the  house  of  God,  and  shut  up   the  doors  of  the  house  of  the 
LoRi>,'     Thus  he  '  transgressed  the  laws,  changed  the  ordinances,  broke 
tbe  everlasting  covenant  *  between  the  nation  and  its  Lord,  and  therefore 

I*  ihe  curse  devoured  llic  land,  and  they  that  dwelt  therein  were  desolate : ' 
'Ttglath-Pileser,  King  nf  Assyria,  carac  unto  him'  and  delivered  him 
6om  some  of  hia  invaders  ;  yet  he  himself  proved  a  far  worse  enemy  than 
they,  for  he  'distressed  him  but  strengthened  him  not,'  taking  large  tri- 
bute and  yet  allnwing  his  troops  tu  overrun  and  plunder  the  whole  coun- 
H  try  lilt  it  was  *  made  waste  and  turned  upside  down,  ut^rly  emptied  and 
utterly  spoiled,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  scattered  abroad,'  flying  in 
the  vain  hope  of  protection  to  Egypt  and  Moab,  and  the  other  neighbour- 
ing states,  or  sold  as  slaves  (even  by  those  to  whom  they  had  fled)  and 
cairied  to  Babylon  and  Greece,     '  This  was  that  King  Ahaz.* 

Yet,  during  these  sixteen  years  of  sin  and  misery,  the  Lord  of  Israel 
hid  preaer^'ed  to  himself  '  a  remnant,'  to  whom  his  Mord  had  not  been 
•ent  in  vain,  who  hud  listened  to  his  prophets,  entered  into  the  meaning 
(^  those  counsels  which  be  was  pleased  to  reveal  to  them,  and  '  waited 
for  him  \u  the  way  of  his  judgments,*  fully  assured  that  *  the  Lord  of  hotits 
would  reign  tn  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  *  again,  and  would  *  Kwal- 
low  up  death  in  victory,  and  wipe  away  tears  from  ofl*  all  faces.'  Among 
iheie  was  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Ilezeklah  him8el£  *  He  iu  the  first 
year  of  his  reign^  in  the  first  month,  opened  the  doors  of  the  house  of 
ihe  Loao,  and  repaired  them.'     The   whole    •  service  of  the  house  of 

tihe  Lord  was  set  in  order,'  and  '  all  Israel  and  Judah  *  summoned  to 
'come  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  Passover 
aato  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.'  *  And  they  kept  the  feast  with  great 
gladness,'  *  oflering  peace  oilerings,  and  making  confession  to  tbe  LoRn 
God  of  their  fathers.'  *  And  all  the  congregation  of  Judah,  with  the 
priests  and  the  Lcvitcs,  and  all  the  congregation  tliat  came  out  of  Israel, 
and  ihc  strangers  [i.  e.  proselytes]  that  came  out  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  tliat  dwelt  in  Judah,  rejoiced.  So  there  was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem  : 
for  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  Kiug  of  Israel,  there 
waa  not  the  like  in  Jerusalem,'  beeause  now  first  since  the   separation 
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of  the  ten  tribes  Imd  tlipy  turned  again  to  the  right  worship  of  the  God 
of  their  futhent,  and  while  the  schismatic  kingdom  had  just  reached  its 
final  dissolution,  the  unity  uf  the  whole  Hebrew  race  was  restored  in  the 
person  of  Hezekinh.  '  Then  the  priests  and  the  Levitcs  arose  and 
blessed  the  people ;  and  their  voice  was  heard,  and  their  prayer  came 
up  to  His  holy  dwelling-place,  even  unto  heaven.'  Tims  did  Heae- 
kiah  lay  the  (inly  reiil  foundation  of  national  restoration  and  reform.  He 
proceeded  to  extirpate  all  i'nUc  worships  ;  re-established  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  which  he  dispensed  in  person,  *  sitting  on  the 
throne  in  the  tabernacle  of  David,  judging  and  seeking  judgment  [i.  e. 
just  decisions],  and  hasting  righteousness  :  *  promoted  education  '  m  the 
good  knowledge  of  the  Lord ;  '  and  *  devised  liberal  things  '  in  the 
whole  government  of  his  people.  *  And  tlie  Lord  was  willi  him,  and 
he  prospered  wliithertMiever  he  went  forth  :  '  he  reduced  the  Philistines 
and  other  hostile  ncighhonrs,  nnd  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  which 
Almz  had  submitted  the  kingdom  to. 

Thus  tlie  nation  increased  aud  prospered  till  the  fourteenth  year  of 
HeKeluuh's  reign.  Yet  all  was  not  so  right  as  it  seemed.  From  a  few 
most  significant  hints  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  wc  learn  that  the  old 
domination  of  the  great  nohlcs  which  had  lieen  felt  hy  Ahnz.  and  which 
we  find  in  the  times  of  Jeremiah  quite  paramount,  was  now  greatly  con- 
trolling aud  hindering  the  munsels  of  Hezekiah.  Though  the  reforms 
had  been  planned  and  carried  into  effect  witli  the  advice  and  co-operation 
of  *  the  princes '  and  *  the  rulers  of  the  city  *  we  seem  to  discern  a  strong 
party  of  the  nobles  who  were  now  much  as  we  saw  them  to  be  in 
the  lost  reign :  their  head  and  representative  was  Shebna,  '  the  trea- 
surer which  was  over  the  house,'  who  was  too  powerful  for  Hezekiah  to 
depose  from  the  office  of  chief  minister.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  always  to  he  found  among  the  rich  aristocracy  in  a  selfish,  seep- 
tlcal,  unpatriotic  age,  who  say,  *The  country  is  lost,  but  things  will 
lust  my  time,  and  1  am  very  comfortable ;  *  and  to  punish  anew  the 
spirit  which  was  embodied  in  Shebna  and  his  faction,  and  which  was 
duubttess  still  diffused  widely  through  the  country  ;  to  eradicate,  if  pos- 
sible, by  new  judgments,  the  still  remaining  worldliness,  intidelity,  and 
superstition,  was  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  permitted.  This  invasion, 
with  the  subsequent  overthrow  of  the  great  army  when  all  human  help 
was  unavailing,  marks  another  crisis  of  this  era,  and,  accordingly,  is 
made  the  centre  of  a  large  part  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  The  Assyrians 
agaiii  came  like  an  overflowing  river  through  the  land  of  Judah,  the 
vmiHgL'  and  the  harvest  were  destroyed,  and  *  the  highways  lay  waste,* 
and  no  traveller,  no  irattic,  passed  through  them. 
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Hezelciah  sent  his  submission  to  Sennncherib,  and  'gave  hJin  all  the 
silver  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  I^oko,  und  in  the  trcasureii  of 
the  king's  house,  this  he  probably  did  andcr  the  influence  of  Shebna'i  I 
fiudon,  who  also  doubtless  insisted  *  on  going  down  to  Kgypt  for  help, 
whhout  asking  at  the  moulh  uf  the  Lord.'  But  the  Efi^yptianu  '  could 
not  profit  them  ;'  and  no  sooner  luid  Sennacherib  taken  the  bribe  then 
*  he  broke  the  covenant/  laid  siege  in  [wrson  to  Lachish  and  Ltbniib. 
which  wore  among  the  chief  bulwarks  of  Judidi,  and  filled  the  valleys 
sbout  Jerusalem  with  *  chnriots  and  horsemen '  under  his  {>cnera1s,  pre- 
paratory to  striking  a  final  blow  upon  the  metropolis  in  which  the  ter- 
rified people  were  now  collected  from  oil  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Jews  have  a  tradition  thai  j«ul  at  this  time  Shebna  made  a  conspiracy  for 
delivering  up  the  city,  and  that  being  discovered  he  fled  to  the  Assyri- 
ana,  and  that  thus  he  was  '  driven  from  his  station '  and  '  carried  away, 
with  a  mighty  captivity  '  according  to  the  prophecy  which  Isaiah  had 
delivered  to  him;  and  certainly  we  lind  that  the  other  )i:irt  of  that  pro- 
phecy was  now  fulfilled,  by  tlie  succession  of  the  pious  Kliukim  to  his 
office.  But  before  Sennacherib  could  proceed  any  fnrther,  '  the  angel  of 
the  LoKD  went  forth  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred 
and  fourscore  and  five  thousand;  and  when  tliey  arose  in  the  morning, 
behold  ihcy  were  all  dead  corpses.  So  he  returned  with  shame  of  face  to 
hit  own  land.  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Hesekiah  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  hand  of  Sennacherib  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  from  all 
others,  and  guided  them  on  every  side.'  Henceforth  there  was  peace  and 
prosperity  throughout  the  land.  Hczekiah  reigned  in  righteousness,  as  the 
viceroy  and  representative  of  Him  whose  minister  ho  was :  *  wisdom  and 
knowledge  were  the  stability  of  his  times,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lono  his 
trruure.'  The  people  went  up  '  with  gladness  ofheart  and  with  a  pipe  ' 
(as  their  manner  was)  '  to  the  holy  solemnities  ;*  there  was  nrt  longer  any 
fear  of  that  'fierce  people  whose  speech  they  could  not  understand,'  but 
when  *  the  great  trumpet  sounded '  to  gather  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  the  liberated  captives  from  Babylon,  and  Kgypt,  and  Greece,  were 
seen  returning  to  *  look  upon  Zion/  accompanied  by  numerous  pro- 
selytes who  *  brought  gifts  unto  the  Lord,  to  Jerusalem,  and  presents  to 
Hezekiab,  King  of  Judali.' 

But  then  came  the  sin  of  Hezckiah  '  in  the  business  of  the  nmbas- 
aadora  of  the  princes  of  Babylon,'  who  having  taken  adi-ant:i|;e  of  Sen- 
nacherib's overthrow  to  revolt  from  his  authority,  were  now  anxious  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  mighty  King  Heackiah.  The  Hebrew  nation 
(as  indeed  every  other)  could  only  stand  by  faith  in  its  unseen  yet  ever- 
present  King.     They  had  quite  forgotten  llu:q^cit  for  the  first  time) 
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during  the  prosperous  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  bad  ceased  to  trust  in  any* 
thing  but  their  own  power  and  wealth  iind  the  settlcdness  of  their  insti- 
tutions. The  long  years  of  Assyrian  supremacy  during  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  and  the  invasion  in  that  of  Hezekiah,  were  to  teach  them  bow 
Yajn  was  their  trust  in  these  things ;  yet  so  superficially  was  the  lesson 
learnt,  that  they  returned  immediately  to  their  wonted  sin  when  they 
were  delivered.  The  sin  of  HezekJah  is  said  to  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  God  '  leaving  him  in  order  to  show  bim  wbat  was  in  his 
heart '- — that  is,  nut  only  an  a  man,  but  as  a  king;  to  show  bim  bow 
deeply  diseased  the  heart  of  the  untion  was,  »nd  how  tittle  it  had  really 
turned  to  the  Lord.  Tlic  biHtory  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles 
makes  '  Jeru:(a1em  and  Judnh  '  participators  in  the  guilt.  Probably  in 
all  ages  and  nations,  evidently  in  tliis,  the  state  of  the  king  and  that  of 
the  people  act  and  re-act  upon  each  utber.  Hezeklah  sank  under  tbe 
influence  of  the  national  deniDTnliznlion,  anil  really  shared  in  it ;  and 
then  by  expressing  it  in  act  be  confirmed  it  in  tbe  people.  If  be  could 
bare  risen  entirely  above  that  influence,  he  would  have  done  much  more 
(though  wc  must  not  forget  how  very  much  he  actually  did)  in  deliver- 
ing tlie  whole  nation  from  it.  This  event  is  the  key  (as  tbe  Commen- 
tators have  seen)  to  the  connexion  between  the  earlier  and  latter  pro- 
phecies contained  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah. 

During  tbe  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  all  was  accomplished 
that  could  be  accomplished  in  a  single  reign,  and  by  a  less  mighty  prince 
than  Messiah  himself,  of  the  prophecies  previous  to  the  fortieth  chapter. 
Prohabl}*  a  period  of  some  years  may  have  then  elapsed  before  the  de- 
livery of  the  remaining  prophecies  :  and  what  must  have  been  the  direc- 
tion which  Isaiah's  thoughts  and  feelings  were  taking  during  that  time  ? 
He  had  grieved  over  the  selfishness  of  bis  nation  during  the  sixteen 
years  of  Jotham's  reign  ;  he  had  shared,  during  a  likeperiod,  tbe  punish- 
ment wliich  came  upon  them  during  that  of  Ahnz  ;  and  again  for  fifteen 
years  he  had  participated  (doubtless  more  loi^ely  thnn  any  other  man) 
in  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  countrj'racn,  while  Hezekiah  was  labouring 
U)  restore  the  true  worship  and  laws  of  God.  And  when  all  was  pros- 
perously concluded  in  tbe  final  deliveraiire  of  tbe  country,  yet  he  could 
not  even  then  say,  *  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  : '  that  sin  of  Hezekiah  proved  too  clearly 
that  after  all  the  chastisements  and  mercies  of  (he  Lord  tliere  was  a  can- 
ker in  tho  flower  even  while  it  was  expanding  in  all  its  beauty,  and 
that  the  wound  of  his  people  was  but  slightly  healed  and  must  break 
out  .igain  l>ef<>re  long.  Isniah  had  been  coniinissioned  Iti  declare  form- 
ally (ch,  xxxix.},  wha(|tlie  inevitable  punishment  of  that  sin,  what  the 
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nnly  elTcclual  cure  for  that  disease  would  be— that  it  would  be  the  car- 
rying away  to  Babylon,  not  merely  of  numerous  individuals  (which  had 
idceii  place  already,  and  wan  now  shown  to  be  an  inHufficient  judgment), 
bat  of  the  nation  itself,  with  ila  royal  iiimily,  and  treasures.     Yet  even 
this  punishment  was  to  be  remedial :  tlic  promises  of  restoration  from 
their  sin  and  mlserj'  were  all  founded  upon  the  good-will  of  God  towards 
flis  chosen  people,  and  not  upon  their  merits — upon  His  faithfulness  in 
keeping  the  covenant  he  l<ad  made  witli  them  however  they  might  break 
it :  and  this  purpose  of  goodness,  ot  Free  Grace,  must  remain  still,  and 
could  as  Little  be  overcome  by  any  new  sins  as  by  tlie  old  ones.      Yet 
bow  should  this  grace,  this  purpose,  take  effect  in  so  great  a  spiritual 
unfitness  of  the  nation  for  it?     The  most  righteous  king  since  the  days 
of  David  and  (in  his  latter  years)  the  most  prosperous  and  magnificent 
since  those  of  Solomon,  had  utterly  foiled  of  effecting  more  than  a  tem- 
porary restoration,  which  was  to  be  followed   by  a  darker  depression 
than  ever:  the  most  endowed  and  illuminated  of  all  the  prophets,  and 
perhaps,  the  one  who  had  endured  moat  through  the  sins  of  the  nation, 
bad  failed  of  effectually  dispersing  the  darkness  of  superstition  and  sel- 
fishness from  the  people's  hearts  by  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God ; 
and  what  then  could  be  hoped  for  the  future  ?    Then  the  prophet  would, 
with  increased  diligence,   inquire  into  the  deepest  meaning  of  tliose 
things  which  he  had  already  prophesied,  *  searching  what,  or  what  manner 
of  time  the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  him,  did  signify,'  wlien  it  moved 
him  to  predict  the  perfect  restoration  and  re-establishmcnt  of  the  king- 
dom under  that  Child  that  was  to  be  bom  of  the  Hous^  of  David,  and 
whose  n;inie  was  to  be   *  called  Wonderful,  the  Prince  of  Peace,   tlie 
mighty  ^^od.'     Meditating  upon  these  things,  the  prophet  would  gra- 
doally  become  prepared   to  receive  and  declare  a  still  more  glorious  re- 
velatiou  of  God's  counsels  than  had  yet  been  made  to  him,  by  which  it 
itiould  be  sho\«'n  that  the  invisible  King  would  at  last  come  in  his  own 
person,  to  effect  tliat  deliverance  which  his  roost  pious  representatives 
were  unable  to  accomplish— by  bearing  the  sins  of  the  nation,  us  they 
could  not  be  home  by  any  other  prophet  or  king,  however  devoted  to 
Ho  and  to  suffer  all  things  for  its  sake.     Lastly,  in  tlie  first  part  of  his 
Pruphccics,  Isaiah  is  always  seeking  for,  and  setting  forth  the  Coun- 
lels  of  God  as  illustrated  in  the  events  of  his  own  times ;  and  in  the 
second   is  contemplating  and  declaring  them  in  idea^  as  they  are  in 
themBcWcs. 

If  1  have  succeeded,  by  this  long  sketch  of  the  times  of  Isaiah,  in 
illustrating  the  nature  of  his  Prophecies,  and  showing  the  necessary  con- 
nexion and  perfect  unity  of  design  between  the  first  and  second  parts 
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into  which  the  introduction  of  the  historical  chapters  naturally  divideft 
them.  I  shall  have  finished  the  second  point  on  which  I  proposed  to 
speak  in  this  letter.  The  third  I  must  leave  for  my  next.  Letme  juM 
observe,  tlial  it  is  not  by  way  of  ornament  that  I  have  interspersed  so 
many  quotations  from  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  in  my  attempt  at  a 
picture  of  his  times,  but  bccanse  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  Isaiah 
actually  referred,  in  these  words,  to  the  very  events  and  circumstances 
I  have  ventured  to  connect  them  with. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  D.  W. 


FEMALE  COLLEGES. 


To  tke  Editor  of  the  Ediicaiio»at  MagaziHt'. 


Sim. 


Tlie  letter  which  I  addressed  to  you,  and  which  you  h«vc  kindly  iu- 
serted  iu  your  la:it  NuinlHir,  was  Hesi(;ncd  principally  to  cnll  forth  some 
observations  from  yourself  or  your  corrcspondenta  on  the  subject  of 
Female  Edutntion  ;  but  as  you  have  dij-ccted  my  attention  to  an 
"  Appeal  to  Parents  for  Femide  Education  on  Christian  Principles,** 
published  at  Burllugton  iu  1831,  I  think  I  caumit  do  better,  as  that 
pamphlet  muy  not  be  in  the  bands  of  all  your  renders,  than  give  some 
extracts  from  it  iu  cunftrmatioii  of  tlie  suggestions  I  httve  made.  Tlierc 
appears,  however,  to  be  this  difTcrcuce  between  tlie  plans  ofctlie  In* 
stitutiou  at  St.  Mary's  llidl  and  that  whicli  I  have  projMisctI,  i.e. 
that  there  is  no  precise  limit  ^xed  as  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils  who 
are  to  be  received  for  instruction.  I'he  first  twelve  pages  of  this 
Apfieai  consist  chiefly  of  remarks  on  the  importance  of  Female  Edu- 
catiun  in  general  conducted  on  Christian  principles,  a  sultject  which 
in  this  country,  I  trunt,  needs  no  argmneut  in  proof  of  its  nuces* 
aity;  but  there  is  a  point  wimh  lias  been  overlooked  among  us  which 
is  strongly  advocate*)  in  this  pamphlet,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we 
cannot  too  mucli  direct  our  attention — I  mean  that  of  the  increased  use. 
fulness  whicli  SLMuinarics  would  derive,  from  tx-iug  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  Churrli,  and  under  its  direct  superintendence  •'  1 
consider  Female  Semiu.iries,"  says  the  Right  Kev.  Ur.  Browuall,  Bishop 
of  Connecticut,  *'  under  tlie  auspices  of  ihe  Church,  hardly  leas  imjmr- 
tant  than  chartered  colleges  >"  and  the  secretary  of  the  American  Asto- 
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cUtion  for  tlic  supply  of  'I'eachers  says,  "  if  our  bishops  H'Oitld  so  far 
imitate  those  uf  the  Church  of  Rome  as  to  have  seminaries  under  their 
care,  bow  much  greater  u-onid  be  their  influence  !  And  snch  is  the  con- 
fidence felt  in  our  bishops,  tliat  any  schools  niider  their  supervision 
will  be  filled  to  overflowing.*  And  again,  Dr.  Ives,  the  Bishop  of  North 
Cftrolina,  writes,  "  your  plan  of  a  Female  School  meets  my  views  ex. 
•ctly,  end  liaa  my  earnest  prayers  for  its  succes-s.  Go  on.  luy  brother, 
God  will  bless  such  efforU  if  niaile  in  reliance  on  His  gutxl  Spirit. '^f  • 

The  new  Seminary  at  (^reen  Bank,  Burlington,  for  llic  education  of 
young  ladies,  is."  to  be  under  the  patronage  and  immediate  supcrvisioD 
of  the  Bisltop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey."  "  It  is  an  enterprise  alto- 
gether worthy  of  llic  best  lalcntfi  of  the  Church,  nnd  which  dcservei 
aad  will  doubtless  receive  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  subserve^ 
by  the  powerful  agency  of  female  education,  the  l>est  hopes  of  tlie 
coantry  and  tbc  dearest  interests  of  man.*';};  The  snperintendeuce  of 
the  Burlingtou  lustitution  is  comciiitted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  £»ton  and  his 
wife,  tbns  sccitriiig,  by  the  appointment  of  an  etiicient  Clergyman  at  it< 
bead,  a  sound  scriptural  education  for  those  who  arc  admitted  as  po. 
pits.  "  Last  of  all  places  to  be  left  without  the  cure  of  souU,  is  a  seat 
of  female  education  ;  foUcst  of  promise  in  its  present  innueuce.  and  in 
future  |>ermanent  results,  will  be  the  exercise  in  such  a  fold  of  the  [MB- 
tvral  relation.  The  father  of  the  family  will  therefore  also  be  the  sltep* 
lierd  of  the  lambs;  the  priestly  and  the  patriarchal  oflice  will  be  again 
combined.  Every  morning  will  be  cotisecratcH  and  every  evening 
blessed  with  prayer.  The  word  of  God  will  be  daily  read,  and  its 
sacred  tnitha  enforced  in  the  hearing  of  alt.  The  careful  study  of  the 
»cred  text  will  be  furthered  by  cncooragement  and  aiiaistiince  in  every 
proper  form.  The  habit  of  private  devotion  will  be  encouraged  and 
cberiahcd  to  the  utmost ;  and  pastoral  care  knit  with  parental  love, 
will  wait,  and  prayj  and  watch»  to  warn  them  that  are  unruly,  comfort 
the  feeble-minded,  Hiipport  the  weak,  be  patient  toward  all.  |T|>on  oor 
Cbrtsttau  household  for  its  growth  in  grnce  and  in  the  knowledge  and 


•  P»g»  II.  I  am  iware  that  tlie  Adult  Orphan  Inatitution  in  tho  JleKcnt's  Parkii 
roattiUitMl  on  thu  iirinciplc;,  and  cnjoyi  the  ndvonlAgv  of  being  under  the  immediate 
p«tn>n«gir  of  the  IlUhoji  of  Loudon;  but  both  the  c]u8  of  pupiliand  the  umnbers 
kdiaitted  being  limitMl,  tbc  hcDeftt  derired  from  the  plnji  ii  partaken  of  by  compara- 
Uttly  fe«.  Il  would  be  inLercsling  lo  know  more  particular*  of  the  «>-stera  adopted 
in  that  »«tiinary— if  some  cf  your  rcadem  could  funuah  them— ar  thpy  woiild,  doubt- 
|e>«,  br  more  adapted  for  general  iinitaiion  in  liiigUiMl  than  t}i«  plans  of  the  Ameri- 
raa  CoUeyc 
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love  of  God,  it  is  our  pur]H>se  to  liring  to  tienr  in  its  fullest  extent  the 
iiiBlitulions,  tlu;  orHiiinnccs,  and    the  iiil1it(Mi(-es  of  lUc  Cliiircli.      It  will^ 
enjoy  the  benefit  ofconstniit  iind  iininediKte  episcopiil  supervision.*'  *      H 

Tlie  fouudation  being  thus  laid,  the  writer  then  proceedB,  '*  For  Ihe 
daughters  of  this  ChriRtiau  hoosehnld,  securingyr»f,  so  fur  a»  in  us  lies, 
that  they  shall  be  brought  up  in  Ihe  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  l^trd*  fl 
the  best  teachers  in  every  department  of  science,  literature,  and  Ihe  fine  ™ 
artii,  proper  to  such  an  Institution  shall  l;c  procured,  and  every  |>u«tiible 
facility  shall  be  afforded,  that  its  pupils  duly  improving  their  npjHir- 
tunities,  loay  become  uell  instructed  and  accomplished  CbristiaD  ladictf. 
As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  denization  is  complete,  a  plan  of  study  ■ 
suited  to  this  end.  to  occupy  at  least  three  years  after  the  necessary 
elements  are  acquired,  wilt  be  marked  out  and  adoiitctl  as  the  regular 
course  of  the  Institution  ;  and  though  scliolnrs  will  be  received  for 
shorter  i>eriods,  not  less  than  a  year,  and  enteral  aLCordiug  to  their 
proficiency,  the  preference  will  always  be  given  to  such  as  will  com- 
ply with  its  full  requirements.  In  directing  the  education  of  vouitg 
ladies  it  is  a  nice  matter  to  distribute  in  their  just  proportion  the  u»eful 
and  the  ornamenta/.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  make  the  useCul  oroaniental, 
and  the  omamental  useful.  The  hardest  woods  receive  the  highest 
lK)litih  ;  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  t)ie  sex  are  ue\er  aeen  lo  auch 
advantage,  as  when  they   crown  and   grace  a   wcll-cultivittcd,  a    well. 

stored,  and  a  well-balanced   mind. Suflice  it  to  say  for  the  general 

subject,  that  Heveloptnent  rather  than  mere  acquirement  is  regarded  as 
the  end — tliat  to  be  thorough  and  accurate  will  always  be  required  ut 
every  undertaking,  and  that  in  all  departments  the  chief  reference  will 
always  be  to  the  practical  purpose*  of  life,  Tlic  administrattou  of  the 
business  of  instruction  will  he  committed  to  a  principal  teacher,  a  wull- 
educated,  experienced,  and  accomplished  Christian  lady  -,  with  nsiiistnnl 
teachers  in  the  several  branches.  All  tlie  teachers  and  dITicci^  will  be 
constantly  responsible  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocene  as  patron  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  establishment/'f 

Under  the  minor  details  of  the  plan  wc  And,  that  "  the  cultivation  of 
sacred  music,  both  vocal  and  inslruuieutal,  will  be  rendered  as  nearly 
as  may  be  universal.  A  choir  for  the  chapel  will  be  selected  uf  those 
roost  competent,  and  it  will  Ijo  an  object  to  qualify  as  many  of  the  pu- 
pils as  may  be  to  preside  at  the  organ,  and  to  take  part  in  the  psalmody 
of  the  Church,  As  an  important  means  of  improving  the  literary  taste, 
iind  confirming  the   moral  and   religions  principles  of  the  scholars,  a 
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nbnry  of  soitable  books  in  the  various  departmenta  will  be  formed,  to 
which  additions  will  from  time  to  time  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bishop,  and  no  other  booka  besides  the  school-books  and  books  of 
derotian  will  be  allowed  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution."* 

In  addition  to  the  pupils  tu  be  admitted  on  the  usual  terms  of  the 
lege,  a  very  important  principle  is  recognised  in  a  plan  for  the 
«dDcation  of  the  dnuijbtcrs  of  neccssitons  Clergymen  -,  "  As  a  proper 
recognition  of  the  Christian  duty  of  benevolence,  and  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  Him  who  put  it  iuto  the  hearts  of  ruen  to  project 
and  to  establish  this  Institution  for  the  Cliristian  education  of  females, 
provisiou  is  made  and  will  be  continued  for  t^c  eniireiy  graitthoui  sup- 
pwt  and  instruction  of  one  achular  in  every  ten,  making  application,  as 
the  daughter  of  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church,  deceased  ;  or,  if  livingi  in 
tt«ceSsit0U5  circumstances,  sucli  application  to  be  made  known  ouly  to 
tbe  bead  of  the  family  and  to  the  Bishop,  on  whose  approval  it  shall  be 
granted.*' 

It  urould  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  this  college,  which  in  its 
constitution  appears  to  be  so  excellent,  has  fulAHed  the  expectations  of 
its  founders.  Three  years  it  has  now  been  in  uperntiou,  and  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  desired  iuformatioa.  Should 
tliesc  extracts  be  the  means  of  stirring  up  the  minds  of  any  concerned 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  females  of  our  land,  and  lead  them  to  devise 
Hczne  plan  for  raising  the  tone  of  their  education,  it  will  be  a  cause  for 
extreme  thankfulness.  Who  can  have  had  much  insight  into  the  school 
systems  for  training  English  ladies,  and  not  feel  that  trifling  accom- 
pltahments  and  useless  acquirements,  arc  in  a  great  measure  taking  the 
pUcc  of  thnsc  solid  studies  which  are  calculated  to  strengthen  the  mind^ 
and  to  fit  it  for  the  various  duties  which  it  will  hereafter  he  called  upon 
to  fulfil  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  yours^ 

A  Constant  Rfacex. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine. 
Sm, 
I  see  that  an  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Commit- 
tee of  Privy  Council  and  the  National  Society,  in  reference  to  the  Govern- 
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merit  Itiippctimi  -  anil  I  hope  your  next  Number  mny  enable  me  to  undef* 
stand,  better  than  I  do  at  present,  what  its  exact  nature  is  ;  and  whether  it  »o 
recognises  the  authority  of  the  Bishops  as  to  admit,  if  not  assert  the  principle 
for  nrliirh  the  National  Society  have  heenrontending  at  so  serious  a  saLTifice  of 

Eecuiiiary  interest  i  meanwiiile,  an  the  Society's  conduct  in  refusine  liie^ra^t 
urdencd  with  condition  ofCtovcrnmentinsix'ction,  is  still  so  much  censured 
by  many  whom  I  would  not  pass  setiteuce  on  as  bad  Churchmen  or  bad 
citizens,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  few  ohservationi  upon  this 
question,  much  and  ahly  as  it  has  been  already  discussed  in  your  pages. 

I  am  not  goiug  to  meddle  witli  the  cift&tieticy  of  the  refusal,  farther  than 
by  ohscrriiig,  that  the  Society  toolt  precisely  the  course  which  everyone 
would  have  taken  who  distinguished  accurately  the  limits  of  expediency 
and  principle,  undervaluing  nuithcr,  and  substituting  neither  in  tiie  proper 
place  of  the  other:  for  expediency  la  that  which  an  iudividual  ttees  to  be 
Kcst  In  the  actual  cirrumntnnces  of  his  particulnr  case,  when  no  general  rule 
applies,  and  no  one  cIac  can  Judi{e  for  him;  and  accordingly,  the  Society 
left  all  Clergymen  ainl  others  concerned  in  the  building  of  schools,  free  lo 
deciiie  for  themselves  whi'ther  they  would  apply  for  ine  Treasury  grant ; 
and  neither  interfered  nor  avowed  its  own  ilelermination  till  they  had  each 
so  decided.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  papers  circulated  by  the  ScKiety ;  some 
of  which  I  think  you  have  printed  in  your  Magazine.  Neither  am  1  going 
to  Inquire  whether  any  immediate  practically  bad  results  would  folluw,  from 
submitting  to  the  Government  inspection;  in  these  days  of  practical  skill, 
the  strange  thing  lo  me  would  be,  if  it  were  not  possible  to  shave  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  so  thin  a^  that  il  should  not  be  felt  till  it  was  a  good  way 
in^too  far  to  be  got  out  again.  For  this  Is  the  great  point  to  be  again  and 
again  urged  upon  every  one,  thnt  there  it  a  phisciple  tnw^ivrf  in  the  question, 
and  that  tliis  principle  (like  every  other  principle  since  the  world  began) 
must,  sooner  or  later,  produce  iis  proper  fruits;  ttnd  not  less  certainly  br- 
causc  they  do  not  appe<ir  at  once.  I  said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
drawn  up  a  petition  against  the  rvovenimcnt  Scheme  of  Kducattou,  last 
year,  '*\\hy,  you  have  founded  your  prayer  upon  certain  objectionable 
detail*  which  might  be  abandoned  quite  easily,  and  yet  the  real  evil  remain 
just  as  great  as  ever;"  and  accordingly  it  proved,  in  a  day  or  two,  that 
there  WS9  no  intention  of  pressing  those  particular  points.  And  then  comet 
the  danger  of  men  giving  up  their  princif/le«,  when  they  find  that  the  par- 
ticular evils  they  had  dreaded  do  not  fallout;  the  principles  have  been 
influencing  their  minds  hitherto,  but  they  have  fixed  so  much  the  largest 
part  of  their  attention  on  the  con  sequel  ices  to  be  expected,  that  when  the»e 
Ho  not  octur  they  are  confounded, and  likely  to  lose  their  foolitig  altugether. 
Therefore,  I  say,  let  us  hold  fast  by  principles  for  their  own  sake ;  and,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  this,  let  us  study  them — get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  them. 

The  Naitoiml  Society  is  incorporated  for  promoUii^  Education  "in  the 
PR1NCIP1.R9  of  the  Gstablishcd  Church,"  and  by  these  it  has  been  taking  its 
stand  ih  all  its  proceedings.  Yet  the  Goveriuiient  had  apparently  a  strong 
case,  which  is  worthy  of  consideration.  They  said,  **  Our  business  ii  to 
take  care  of  the  temporal  well-being  of  the  people,  to  protect  person  a»d 
property,  and  to  prevent  Birmingham  and  Newport  riots;  and  this  we  can- 
not do  by  mere  gaols  and  halters,  but  must  tall  In  Kducation  to  our  aid  ; — 
if  ihe  Church  thinks  it  ran  connect  other  and  higher  ends  with  £ducation 
than  the  making  orderly  citliMrna,  that  we  can  have  no  objection  to — but 
this  i^  our  end,  as  properly  and  rightfully  as  it  is  the  business  of  the  baker 
to  make  bieiid;  and  we  are  bound,  by  our  duly  lo  our  Queen  and  country, 
to  carry  il  into  effect."  This  was  what  the  (lOTernmenl  said,  and  what  1 
am  chriritable  enough  to  bclierc  they  meant ;  and  the  result  of  their  deter- 
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■ninatiot)  was,  tiie  Committee  of  Privy  Council  with  its  Stale  inspectors* 
and  «o  on.  And  was  tiot  iJuj  a  very  reasonable,  oiid  even  patriotic  de- 
termination, that  henceforth  every  citizen  should  hove  opportunity  for 
learning-  tlie  dtities  and  privileges  of  citizenship  ?  Surtly  it  was.  And  the 
meftnf  to  carry  that  determination  into  effect  ?  Nay,  they  were  as  un- 
fiuglish,  IS  unconstilutioiial,  as  much  needing  to  be  resisted  to  the  utmost 
by  a  free  people,  as  were  the  allemptij  of  Charles  I.  to  levy  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  the  Commons. 

England  has,  from  time  immemorial,  had  an  Institution  of  which  it  is  as 
mucii  the  proper  business  to  educate  the  people,  as  it  is  of  the  Commons  to 
»ote  the  taxes  ;  the  C'hurch  was  not  created,  nor  can  she  be  destroyed,  by 
the  nation  ;— but  the  nation  has  estublufmt  her — endowed  her  with  civil 
rights  and  privileges,  in  order  that  she  may  fulfil  civil  duties,  and  chiefly 
that  of  educating  its  citizens.  The  English  Coiixtitutlon  culls  the  Church 
•*  the  Spiritual  Estate  of  the  Kealm  :*'  •  and  to  stultify  it  by  the  erection  of 
%  "  Committee  nf  Council  on  Education,"  is  not  less  unconsiltntiounl, 
though  more  easily  tnlernti>d,  than  it  woulit  be  to  set  aside  the  Lords  or  the 
Commons,  by  like  committees,  apirainted  to  do  tlieir  work.  I  shall  be  re- 
minded of  the  grand  practical  difHcidty  that  the  very  numerous  body  of 
Diflventers  refuses  to  be  educated  by  the  Church,  but  exactly  the  same 
%lnd  of  embarrassment  exists  in  every  department  of  the  country,  and  ac- 
cording to  tliis  reasoning  the  Government  ought  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
Council  to  pass  a  Church-rate  Abolition  Act,  or  an  Irish  Appropriation 
Art,  seeing  that  neither  Lords  nor  Commons  wilt  do  it;  and  so  of  every 
other  measure  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  What  they  should 
have  done  in  this  matter  of  Education  was,  what  the  House  of  Lords  and  all 
but  half  the  Commons  advised :  to  hold  to  the  old  Enf;Iish  Constitution,  and 
recognise  the  office  which  it  had  allotted  to  the  Church,  to  cull  oit  the 
Church  Co  do  its  duty  (which  indeed  it  was  beginning  to  do  without  any 
&rther  ui^ng)  and  to  provide  it  with  the  necessary  funds  ;  and  for  the  rest 
tobeliere  that  the  Constitution  never  fails  those  who  do  not  desert  it,  but 
that  hi  principles  and  its  life  wouhl  carry  the  country  through  all  the  prac- 
tical dimculties  (most  serious  as  they  arc)  arising  from  the  religious  sects  ; 
yet  at  the  same  lime  to  acknowledge  freely  that  almost  all  those  sects  are 
deairous  of  some  education ;  and  that  though  they  will  not  accept  the  bebt, 
tbey  are  willing  and  able  to  provide  themselves  with  what  is  better  than 
none,  and  that  they  therefore  should  be  liberally  assisted  by  the  State  in  so 
dolnr.  This  di^ititict  recognition,  then,  of  the  Church  as  an  Estate  of  the 
Realm,  and  of  its  consequent  civil  rights  and  duties,  is  thevrinciji/e  which 
appears  to  me  to  throw  most  light  upon  this  question  of  Goverimicnt  In* 
•pecCion. 

I  hope  I  need  hardly  add  that  I  have  said  nothing  which  the  least  inter- 
tercs  with  the  full  belief  of  "  the  one  Catholic  and  ApostoUc  Churcli ;" — when 
1  say  Chat  Che  nation  (by  its  king)  raised  the  house  of  Wellesley  to  the  civil 
prtvUeges,  and  required  of  it  the  civil  duties  of  the  dukedom^  I  do  not  deny 
Its  independent  human  existence  and  character  as  a  family. 


I  am,  &c. 


Oifion, 


E.  D.  W. 


*  It  is  often  said  that  Qneeo,  Lords,  and  CommoBs.  are  the  three  e«lateB  of 
the  realra  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  vulgar  error.  Hic  (Jiieen  is  the  head  of  each  snd 
all  the  estatrt. 
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Sir. 


ON  SPONSORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 


Your  correspondents  who  address  you  so  well  on  the  subject  of 
catechetical  iiiotruction.  have  not  touched  upon  a  great  interposing 
difficulty  to  be  met  with^  more  or  less,  in  all  exi.stin|{  schools.  We 
everywhere  find  children  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  whose 
parents  are  pcrha])8  respectable  members  of  the  Church,  who  wish  their 
children  to  be  so  also ;  but  hare  passed  over  the  aftonsorship  from  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  individuals  whom  they  esteem,  to  stand  for  their 
children,  and  from  a  conscientious  scrapie  of  substituting  those  who. 
though  willing,  were  not  satisfactory — no  case  can  be  more  coinuion 
than  this.  Clergymen  even  by  no  means  overdone  with  personal  scru. 
pies,  find  themselves  necessitated  to  urge  upon  their  parishioners  as  a 
duty  what  they  feel  repugnant  to,  from  an  idea  that  it  is  wrong  to  apply 
to  any  but  the  very  few  iu  whose  religious  characters  they  can  confide  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  those  individuals  often  do  not  like  to  utidcrtake 
the  Oiiice  when  the  parents  are  thoroughly  unprincipled  and  unpromis- 
ing. In  vain  the  good  Clergyman  argues  that  the  worse  the  earthly 
parent,  the  more  necessary  for  the  Church  to  undertake  the  guardian's 
part ;  the  parishioner  still  points  to  the  matter  of  fact.  ''  How  can 
//'  he  says,  "see  and  provide  that  this  child  shall  be  taught  his  duties 
and  the  doctrines  of  salvation  ?  What  rational  hope  have  /  of  being 
allowed  to  help  in  bringing  him  up  virtuously  t  The  Church,  indeed,*' 
he  may  add,  "  might  do  so — the  Church  uiiglit  promise  by  her  minister 
that  these  things  shall  be  attended  to,  but  how  can  /  bo  answerable  for 
it?' 

I  am  stating  a  well-known  difficulty }  the  resnit  often  isi  that  the 
child  is  baptized,  but  without  sponsors.  By  and  by  come  the  school- 
days— the  catechism  is  to  be  learned  ;  but  how  can  a  conscientious 
teacher  oblige  a  child  to  speak  of  its  godfathers  and  godmothers,  when 
it  has  never  had  them  ?  Yet  he  does  not  like  to  give  it  up ;  the  child, 
though  not  admitted  through  the  solemn  verbally  expressed  promise  of 
another,  it  still  admitted.  It  has  been  baptized  with  water  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost  }  it  may  surely  bo  said  by  tnis 
means  to  have  been  made  "  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  mere  fact  of  its  not  having 
had  a  sponsor,  cannot  have  rendered  the  baptismal  promise  nugatory  on 
the    paii  (»f  the  great   Head  uf  the    Church ;  at  least    I    have   never 
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heard  such  a  doctrine  as  this  promulgates),  and  the  l.ingunge  uf  tiie 
Prayer-tMCik  is  strong  on  tlic  point.*  But  if  tlic  child  be  iu  tlie  pos. 
leflsion  of  baptismal  privileges,  every  Christian  teacher  will  wish  that 
it  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  them  ;  and  the  Catechism  is  therefore 
far  too  ralnablc  to  be  fpvco  up.  In  such  cases  I  am  anxious  to  know 
bow  your  catechetical  friends  would  act ;  for  myself,  having  uo  power 
orer  baptisms,  bat  some  inlluence  in  the  religious  education  of  the  chil- 
dren in  my  village,  I  have  been  for  some  time  uneasy  on  the  subject  ; 
and  have  long  forborne  to  use  tlic  Catechism  at  all,  from  a  dislike  to 
motilate  it,  and  a  dread  of  tfsifig  it  unfairly  with  respect  to  children 
who  have  not  had  sponsors.  Latterly,  however^  f  have  been  led  to 
Uiink  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  it  with  a  variation  suitable  to  these 
particular  cases,  than  to  give  it  up,  and  accordingly  the  questions  have 
been  Tramcd  as  follows  :  — 

Q-.  Who  gave  you  this  name  ? 

^.  It  was  given  me  by  my  minuter  and  my  parents  at  my  bap> 
tUro,  &c. 

Q.  Wbnt  was  then  done  for  you  ? 

j4t  lliree  things  were  then  promised  in  my  namei  &c 

Q,  Dost  thou  not  think  thou  art  bound  to  believe  and  to  do  thus  *. 

A.  Yes,  verily,  &c. 

Before  the  Com  man  dm  cuts,  occurs  in  like  manner  the  folloiving 
quealiou  :  — 

Q.  You  said  that  the  promise  of  your  baptism  was  that  you  sbonld 
keep  all  God's  Commandments  j    tell  me  how  many  there  be. 

I  should  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  oue  of  your  contributors  who 
would  make  any  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  above.atated  altera. 
tions.  I  cannot  but  think  the  warmest  lover  of  the  Church  and  the 
strictest  disciplinarian,  must  feel  that  thft  form  of  the  Catechism  cannot 
be  folly  retained  where  the  previous  rite  has  not  been  fully  )H>rformed. 
I  am  aware  that  some  Churchmen  may  aay  that  it  would  be  better  to 
urge  the  rc-baptizing  those  children ;  bat  this  is  a  question  of  consider* 
able  difficulty — sponsorship  is  for  infanta.  A  child  of  cigiit  or  nine 
years  old  is  able  to  understand  tlie  nature  of  the  promise,  and  is  fast 
getting  out  of  the  condition  under  which  alone  sponsorship  is  reason- 
able. The  phrase  "  years  of  discretion,"  used  in  the  Prayer-book,  is 
vagoe  ;  and  yet  if  the  child  be  not  considered  to  have  attained  to  such, 
the  service  for  infants  is  directed  to  be  used — indeed,  unless  it  le  used, 


*    Aail  lei  Ihem  nut  doubt  tlial  Ihc  child  so  baptiK^d   la  lnwridly  and  auITi- 
cieotly  bajitixrJ,  uud  uuglil  uol  to  be  Implied  ncnin. — Biii>ti»uiat  Strvicc. 
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the  questioiisi  in  the  Calcdtism  are  still  not  perfectly  applicable.  When, 
however,  it  is  urged,  comes  the  difliciilty  of  confirmation.  This  is,  in- 
deed,  the  hardest  part  of  the  subject;  nor  can  I  reconcile  luv  mind  to 
the  admission  of  young  people  into  the  Church  for  mere  form's  sake,  n 
few  days  previous  to  the  Bishop's  visit,  as  I  have  known  to  be  the  case, 
in  order  that  tlie  words  "godfathers  and  godtnothers  '*  may  not  be  a 
practical  falsity.  It  remains  a  fact  that  these  young  people  have  been 
baptized,  and  are  now  ready  to  take  upon  tliemselves  the  solemn 
responsibilities  vi'liich  have  hitherto  devolved  on  their  parents  and 
minister.  They  have  been  under  real  Clivrch  guardiansliip;  guardian- 
ship after  which  the  intrasion  of  sponsors  for  a  few  days  previous  to 
confirmittion,  carries  with  tt  an  appearance  of  extreme  absurdity.  How 
far  our  Bishops  conHider  themselves  iiccessitAled  to  require  and  to  use 
the  words  of  dilBculty  in  all  cases,  I  know  not;  there  seems  some  con* 
tradiction  in  (he  directions  of  the  Prayer-book  in  this  respect  \  for  if 
according  to  the  passage  formerly  quoted  the  shortest  baptismal  form 
be  in  certain  cases  nujficient,  it  may  be  that  the  parents  of  the  child 
have  never  brought  the  child  to  the  Church  for  the  completion  of  the 
full  form.  lit  health,  or  ninny  circumstances,  may  have  rendered  thera 
satisfied  witfi  what  the  Church  has  herself  thus  pronounced  "  sufficieut." 
In  theite  cases,  then,  if  iu  no  others,  it  would  seem  that  confirmation 
might  be  traly  such  without  the  allusion  to  sponsorship  j  but  this  is  a 
question  on  which  I  cannot  presume  to  enter  farther.  Again,  repeating 
that  it  would  much  gratify  me  to  hear  some  well-considered  opinions  on 
these  subjects, 

1  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


RELIGIOUS    EDUCATION. 
HINTS  ON  CATECHISING. 

COLLECTED    fROM    VARIOUS    AUTHORS. 


Qln  our  Magazine  for  May,  wc  expressed  a  hope  that  the  able  and  dili- 
gent coUcctor  uf  authorities  referring  to  this  sulyect  of  catL>chising  would  be 
induced  to  publiiih  them  in  a  different  form.  This  he  has  now  dune,  and  he 
has  considerBJily  incren»ed  their  number.  Me  strongly  recommend  the  whole 
series  of  pus-saf^s  thus  collecteil,  b«licviii|;  that  they  are  peculiarly  fitted 
to  awaken  attention  to  a  branch  of  Christian  instruction,  the  imimrtance  of 
which  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  bceu  overloiAed.  to  the  great  dUadvatU^pc  of 
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Ill 


ung.     The  collector  is  the  Rev.  John  Ley.   M.A.,  Fellow   of  Exeter 
fc,  Oxrord,  and  Curate  of  St.  Aldatt'i,  Oxford.     Though  in  our  June 
VtimbcT  we  ipoke  of  the  Extracti  as  concluded,  we  think  it  right  to  insert 
a  few  more  from  Mr.  Ley'i  publication.^ 

S3.  Dr.  Lanczlot  Addi9oti  (Dun  of  LicHriELD.) 
TV  Primiiivt  rnstitution.  LoDdoo.  lODO,  p.  99. 
Bat  let  preachiog  be  a  mcAiu  oeve-r  so  oecessary  to  »avc  our  souU ;  yet  Oiat 
u  is  Bol  so  suitable  aatl  proper  to  refurm  aud  fix  uur  erroneous  aod  iucoastant 
;ail|r«»enltf  (as  in  conccfivcd)  seemn  clear  amj  rvideni,  upon  tin;  force  and  obvi- 
otttaes*  of  this  linitle  itiAtaace — oamely,  that  tho^e  who  have  been,  and  utill  are, 
'be  jcrvateM  admirtfre  of  popular  pre&cliiut;,  aod  the  moat  easier  hearers  of  many 
kemun»,  and  the  mosi  resUess  followers  of  maoy  lecturers,  hu«e,  nolwithstaod- 
'H  all  this,  been  aod  are— Ut,  the  most  iacoostaut ;  Sud — the  mrxt  errooeoud  ia 
t^ir  opiuion». 

•  ••■•••• 

Now,  if  we  mqutre  loto  the  cao^e  of  thU  firkleoeaa  of  jn4lxmeul,  so  notorious 
HMNijt  Ibc  aealous  fiertudniftU  and  vulvar  aecLaries,  wo  shall  find  that  It  is  a 
want  of  ralrrbrftinit ;  and  that  lh«-y  were  never  duly  instruott-d  in  those  primary 
pfiaciplea  of  rvli];ion,  which  would  have  rightly  informed  and  established  their 
juilrmrnts. 

•  ••••••• 

I  Nor  need  it  oreale  our  wonder  that  saeb  persons  are  so  bad  prD6cients  in  rell- 
{iun,  se«u)|;  thc>  heKan  to  learn  il  at  the  wrong  end,  aud  rnu  tu  thi<  lecture  before 
tbej  bad  y/eca  at  the  Calecldam.  And  indeed,  it  caxiuot  be  iuiaifiaed  that  those 
*)>«u)d  make  any  laudable  pn>frre5«,  either  in  divine  or  human  knowledge,  who 
is  the  rudimeats  and  first  grounds  thereof,  have  had  either  none  or  a  very  slight 
•dtuation. 
*'  JM  as  the  most  uosntiable  hrarr-rs  of  sermons  have  proved  waveriog  and  un- 
■■■luit  in  their  judi;meni9,  for  M^nnt  of  a  timely  and  thorough  catechisiog;  so 
Ukewiae,  on  the  same  ground,  they  have  beeo  very  erroneous  aud  opiuioniLtive. 
For  this  want  of  a  plain  institution  in  the  principles  of  truth  halii  Ivti  them  des- 
blale  mf  a  prciprr  test,  whereby  they  might  t>e  able  to  explorv  anil  try  what  in 
^nacbt,  and  tu  sepanite  the  precious  from  the  vile.  Throu^.h  the  want  whereof 
'  Ibcy  as  ipvedily  intbtbe  a  false  n.H  true  doctrine  ;  and  arc  ready  to  change  their 
tipoiionft  accnrdin^  to  the  imprc5i>ion  which  the  afTccliouate  nome  of  the  last 
•ersioD  has  made  upon  their  senses. 

Nor  are  they  happier  in  their  reading  Holy  Scriptures  than  in  hearing  of  them 

1  (^e*)  preacht.     The  uncatechised  run  upon  the  same  rock  in  both.     For,  albeit 

UP  Divine  word  is  in  itself  I  he  pure  fountain  of  alUttHvin^  truths  ;  yet  pemoos 

ti>l  trained  tip  in  a  ramprtent  npprfhen<iion  of  ratochiKticHl    prinrifilent,  make  it 

a«ink  of  pernicious  errors* — surking  contention  from  the  breasts  of  peace;  turn. 

lag  the  »incere  milk  of  <«r>d's  word  into  the  poison  of  asps,  and  perverting  the 

t^ipture  to  their  own  dettractiou;  while  they  make  the  oracles  of  Cod  not  to 

u  tbeir  own,  but  auch  a  sense  and  language  aa  may  best  adjust  their  designs 

IfalerMt. 

(To  bt  contintte^.} 


Sui. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  PSALMODY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Edncational  Mag-atme, 


I  have  read  with  much  pleasure,  in  a  former  Number  of  your  Maga- 
zine, a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  Psalmody ;  and  1  hail 
iti  admission  into  your  pngcs  as  a  token  that,  among  other  branches  of 
Ediicatian,  music  will  receive  Its  duo  share  of  attention. 

Y<nir  correspnndcnl  alludes  to  Mi«  Glover's  plan.    Its  ingenuity  is  great, 
■odf  for  her  exertions  and  her  indefatigable  zeal  in  the  cause,  this  lady  ia 
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entitled  to  the  highest  eiteem  and  honotir;  and  for  oil  she  has  done,  rrcry 
incmber  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  prateliil.  8(111  her  plan  is  limited  in  its 
extent  and  mode  of  instruction,  and  con8e({ueiitl]r  also  in  lU  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. 

Another  labourer  in  the  name  field,  Mr.  Uickson,  hos  done  much  towards 
extending  musica]  instruction ;  but  whether  from  bis  connexion,  ait  I  be- 
lieve is  the  case,  with  the  LHssentens,  or  from  his  Imving  had  secular  music 
more  in  riew  than  Psalmody  I  know  nut,  his  inlluence  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Eslablishinent  is  not  &u  great  as  it  might  perhaus  have  otherwise 
been.  His  plan,  moreover,  is  not  chcirely  free  from  defects.  Of  that  in 
use  at  Uattcrsea,  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent,  I  have  heard,  but  1 
have  bad  no  opportunity  ofjudging  of  its  merits. 

It  is  pleasitig^  to  see  three  plans  thus  in  active  operation,  all  having  the 
same  beneficial  object  in  view,  and  with  means  more  or  less  adequate  to 
its  promotion.  But  there  is  yet  aiiotlier ;  and  one  which,  having,  from 
its  intrinsic  merits,  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  National  Society  and  of 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Kno'A  ledge,  has  by  far  the  most  in- 
fluence, and  whose  field  of  operation  is  every  day  extending  itself  in  all 
directions;  but  of  the  existence  of  which  your  correspondent  does  not  seem 
aware.  I  mean  that  of  Mr.  Turner,  a  gentleman  who  has,  I  believe,  de- 
voted many  years  to  the  promotion  of  Kducauon  and  to  the  improvement 
of  P»aImD<ly  ;  and  has,  at  length,  under  the  sanction  of  the  two  Societies 
above  mentioned,  laid  before  the  world  tlie  system  which  he  states  he  has 
himself  long  pursued  with  great  success.  The  little  works  he  has  published 
I  can  strongly  recommend  to  your  notice;*  and,  supposing  them  to  be  free 
from  error  in  their  scientific  portion,  which  1  believe  to  be  eminently  the 
ease,  I  can  testify  from  experience  to  their  value  a»  books  of  instruction^ 
clear  and  simple  enough  to  l>e  within  the  understanding  of  the  childieu  in 
our  National  Schools,  yet  sufficiently  perfect  and  comprehensive  as  books  of 
elementary  instruction  for  pupils  of  the  higher  ranks.  Indeed,  to  my  know- 
ledge several  professional  men  have  borne  Billing  testimony  to  their  cor- 
rectnetui  and  value.  There  is  here  nu  deviation  from  old  established  rules 
and  forms^  but  the  great  merit  of  the  plan  is,  that  the  whole  course  of  mu- 
sical elementary  teaching  is  so  simplified,  that  the  books,  or  at  least  the 
••  Class  Singinc--book,"  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  like  any  other 
class-book,  and  be  as  easily  understood,  • 

Conceiving  that  these  publications  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  entitle 
them  to  a  special  and  more  regular  notice  from  yonrsclf,  1  shall  conclude 
by  stating,  that  the  system  is  in  operation  at  the  Central  School  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  and  I  believe  in  many  other  National  Schools  in  London  and 
the  country ;  and  that  it  is,  as  far  as  possible,  made  a  point  of,  that  the 
young  men  and  women  in  training  nt  the  Society's  School,  in  Westminster, 
shall  make  themselves  sufiicicntly  masters  of  it  to  enable  tliein  to  Introduce 
it  into  their  future  schools.  From  the  daily-increasing  influence  it  has  thus 
acquired,  and  from  its  simplicity  and  intrinsic  value,  which  make  it  worthy 

•  Tliey  are — 

A  Slanual  pf  Inalruetion  m  r«oiJ  Slwie,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  Psnlnody,  with 
aa  Hiaiorical  lotruductioQ.  Bj  John  Turner,  Esq.  Snd  Ed.  Limdou  :  J,  W. 
Parker.  1635. 

Thr  CiasM  Sinf;iMf[.B"ok,  fur  Scbools  and  Families,  with  Cnoons,  Tunes,  and 
ExtTcisrn  for  Prartice.     Ixmiloo  :  J.  W.  Parker,  I83H. 

Tht  Eight  Ittusic  Tiibiett  rtferred  to  in  th'<  "CInM  Singing-Boak/' oD  large 
sheets  of  ca|<er,  for  niuUDlioi;. 

ADd.adTrrli6eO  ■»  nearly  read>\a  (!tillectinn  of  Psalms  and  Ifymos  for  gcaeral 
ose,  which  will  aIbo  jactude  cliBots,  aad  a  few  short  anlheinB  and  services  proper 
for  Parish  Cburrkes  and  ChapeU. 
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to  be  tilled  by  young  perttons  of  nil  classes — wlitke  itcknowlcJgitig  the  merits 
Slid  importaDcc  of  the  olh<;r  plaiiti  in  iiHe  in  Tiinous  places — lii'u  appeiint  to 
mt  hefii  calculated  to  lay  the  broad  tuundatlon  which  is  ict{U)rcd  to  effect 
the  improTcmcru  in  our  National  Psalmody,  which  every  one  ndmitfi  is  so 
greatly  needed,  but  which  nothing  but  a  roost  widely  extended  musical 
etltication  cum  accomplitfh. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

U.  E.  F. 


APUOUISMS. 

OmOlNAL    AHD    SELECTED, 
[The  latter  arc  marked  with  an  Asterisk.] 

I. 

Tnv  flowers  of  Hope  grow  by  the  side  of  a  rough  and  dreaiy  roud  ;  and 
they  cheer  the  heart,  (hough  they  neither  smootheri  nor  shorten  the  way. 
But  tlie  pilgrim  cannot  slop  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers,  and  if  he  gather 
them  to  take  with  hhn,  tliey  fade  almost  immediately;  nay,  the  storm 
and  the  wind  o(\en  blast  and  destroy  them  before  his  eyes  as 
aoon  as  they  have  sprung  up.  Yet  others  succeed  again  and  again,'  and 
chough  each  sparkles  but  for  a  moment,  they  assure  him  of  a  life  and  a 
beauty  more  real  and  more  permanent  than  the  ruggedncss  and  dreariness 
of  bis  path,  llcnce  he  <lrjiWK  new  courage  ;  for  this  it  is  that  he  thankfully 
rejoices  in  tltese  flowers  in  his  sobercit  mooils,  and  when  he  sees  most 
clearly  that  they  are  no  indication  that  his  journey  is  near  its  close,  or 
likely  to  become  less  wearisome. 

B.  D.  w. 

II. 

*  Nerer  write  on  a  subject  till  you  have  first  read  your8^lr  full  on  it,  and 
nerer  read  on  a  subject  till  you  have  thought  yourself  himgry  on  it. 


Rewards  in  Schools. 

III. 

If  you,  as  a  Schoolmaster,  wish  to  infttruct  Children  with  a  view  to  this 
life  only,  you  shouUl  strive  to  make  them  knowing  and  orderly  in  outward 
things  and  actiims ;  and  you  need  not  be  careful  of  the  means,  if  only  you 
can  attain  these  ends.  But,  as  a  Christian,  you  must  imdertake  much 
more  than  this;  you  have  to  educate  your  pupils  att  (lod's  spirituiil  ChiU 
dren,  for  such  they  are  in  very  deed.  Vuu  are  bound  to  consider  not 
merely  what  they  do,  but  why  they  do  it. 

X. 

IV. 

By  giving  Rewards  for  n  right  exercise  of  the  Spirit  and  Intellect,  you 
address  cither  the  love  of  possession  or  the  desire  to  surposs  others.  You 
hope,  by  taking  advantage  of  these  feelings,  to  make  your  pupils  something 
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which  tht-y  are  not  ut  prevent.  Hut  they  are  alreaiiy  Children  of  God  ; 
no  device  of  yours  has  tnaJe  or  coulil  possihly  make  them  so-  And  are 
you  nut  awfully  giving  the  lie  to  thin  truth  in  its  tv.h\  meaning,  if  you  lead 
them  to  Infer  that,  bccau&c  ihcy  have  ucted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  tlieir 
position,  they  ought  therefore  to  have  material  possessions  and  distioc- 
tions? 

X. 

V. 

Supposing  it  to  be  granted  that  Hcwards  are  not  absolutely  unlawful,  U 
cannot  be  denied  that  ttiey  may  often  help  good  Imbits,  ami  tend  to  restrain 
bad  ones.  Children  who  have  been  "  spoiled  '*  may  sutnetimea  be  improved 
by  their  means  in  outward  conduct;  and,  when  the  character  is  not  wholly 
sophrt;ticati>d  or  hypocritical^  outward  propriety  must  always  transmit 
some  good  to  the  inward  man.  Possibly  there  are  cases  in  which  positive 
good  may  be  wrought  by  a  careful  distribution  of  Uewards ;  such  cases. 
nowever,  do  not  make  un  a  School ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  if  there  were 
only  one  Child  wlin  had  neen  previously  better  taught,  the  certain  evil  that 
be  would  Hufter  would  deserve  consideration  jn  preference  to  the  bare  pos- 
sibility of  benefit  to  ninety-nine  others. 
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X. 


vr. 


The  remark  is  trite  that  Rewards  are,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  hu- 
man judgment,  necesfiarily  ol~ten  uiyust-  It  is  said  that  many  a  cood  diligent 
Boy  m  consciiuenci'  of  some  prculiarity  (not  fault  or  even  deficiency)  is 
often  postponed  to  an  Impudent.  ambitiou»,  and  it  may  he.  Idle  and  super- 
ficial Kchoolfeltow  ;  but  this  la  very  far  from  lieing  the  cruelest  iriJusiJce  of 
the  system.  Far  worse  is  often  the  case  of  him  who  gets  the  prize,  if  he 
U  one  who  has  been  brought  up  by  his  Parents  to  acknowledge  himself  n 
Child  of  God  in  all  bis  actions,  and  has  been  taught  tu  act  well  from  the 
simple  feeling  that  he  ought  to  do  so.  The  Prize  may  for  the  Hr»t  time  call 
into  allowed  and  approved  consciousness  the  feeling  of  superiority  and  dis- 
tinction. It  may  awaken,  and  it  must  encourage,  a  feeling  which  no 
thoughtful  Christian  can  approve.  This,  and  not  nearly  so  much  the  poor 
child  who  misicB  tlie  book  or  the  bauble,  is  the  suffering  victim  oi  tfie 
system  «f  Rewards. 

X. 

VII. 

A  yottng  Pawnee  Indian  once  evinced  great  generosity  and  bravery  in 
delivering  a  prisoner  which  some  of  his  tribe  were  about  to  torture  ;  tame 
persons  in  New  York,  when  they  heard  of  the  circumstance,  presented  the 
Indian  with  a  me<lal.  The  following  were  the  terms  In  which  he  acknow- 
ledged the  gift  :— 

**  I  am  glad  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  have  heard  of  the  good  act  I 
have  done.  My  brothers  snd  sisters  think  that  I  did  it  in  ignorance;  but 
1  now  know  what  1  hove  done. 

"  I  did  it  in  ignorance,  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good  ;  but  by  their 
ciriug  me  this  medal  I  know  it." 

vrir 

tl  lw»  been  well  remarked  that  a  School  is  Ukc  a  .State,  an  Institution  of 
\m9  and  l>isc1pl<i>c  ;  not  like  a  Family,  tied  together  by  natural  Relation- 
Ato>'  «  y*^'  ^  Church,  broucht  into  u  Communion  of  Grace  distinguish- 
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ing  iU  subjects  aj  a  peculiar  people.  It  is  not  by  this  intended  tbat  Love 
and  Religion  should  not  be  most  energetically  piescnt  in  each  particular 
act,  cither  of  a  8ta(e  or  a  School ;  but  merely  that  tlie  latter  hare  in  com- 
mon. Principles,  operating  as  Bonds  of  Union,  as  well  as  Functiuii8>  which 
are  distinct  fVom  those  ofcithcr  the  Church  or  the  Family. 

X. 

IX. 

Wr  know  thai  it  is  not  in  the  |>ower  of  a  State  to  give  direct  Rewards  to 
Viitae ;  its  proper  eflbrts  are  to  restrain  and  punish  Vice.  All  laws  re- 
ferring to  conduct^  and  acting  from  without,  like  the  Decalogue  and  the 
Law  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul,  mu!it  consist  in  prohibitions  and  penalties- 
Thcry  luppose  what  is  good,  but  lake  express  cognizance  only  of  what  is 
wrong.     [Romans  iii,  SO,  etseq.J 

X. 

X. 

Let  then  the  State  treat  each  of  its  subjects  as  good  and  dutiful,  but  as 
liable  to  err;  and  let  the  Schoolmaster,  with  a  sttll  more  obvious  and 
diMinct  responsibility,  reci^ive  his  Pupil,  not  as  one  tu  be  made  Holy  by  his 
discipline  and  teaching,  but  as  haring  before  been  made  Holy  by  a  mightier 
Power.  Let  him  trust  less  to  his  own  Experience  than  to  that  higher 
Authority  which  long  ago  offered  up  thanks  to  God  that  "  thii  Child  is  re- 
eenerate."  The  Child  may  fall,  and  hecome  a  fit  subject  for  Punishment ; 
but  when  this  occurs  let  not  the  Schoolmaster  think  that  he  takes  one  step 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  offender  by  substituting  anew  and  false  posi- 
tion for  him,  recommended  only  by  outward  dtcency.  it  behoves  him  to 
c<msider  well  whether,  by  such  treatment,  he  is  not  helping  the  eoemy  to 
a  more  secure  concealment. 

•  X- 

XI. 

The  whole  matter  is  perhaps  summed  up  in  miking  practical  the  PriD* 
cfple  that  has  been  recognised  in  speculation  by  all  who  deserve  the  name 
of  Philosophers,  tliat  we  should  in  everything  take  the  Good  and  the  Duti. 
ful  as  the  rule  and  standard.  Rememutrring  this — and  at  the  same  time 
that  none  can  do  their  duty  morally  who  are  not  doing  their  best  intellec- 
tually— we  shall  be  disposed  to  let  alone  whnt  is  well  done,  and  the  only 
difficulty  in  our  tliinking  and  acting  will  i>e  in  the  case  of  sins  of  omission 
or  of  commission. 

Xfl. 

It  deserres  to  be  known  that  the  systems  of  conferring  honours  in  our 
two  Universities  differ  in  a  very  important  partic\ilar.  In  one  of  them 
there  is  a  Race  in  which  the  winners  are  arranged,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  Examuicrs,  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  in ;  but  in  the 
other  there  is  a  fixed  number  of  Classes,  each  containing  an  indefinite 
number  of  persons,  who  are  considered  on  an  equality  with  each  other. 
WTiicb  is  the  Icsd  objectionable  is  obvious  enough  ;  whether  both  may  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  minds  of  Students  in  diverting  them  from  the  simple 
pursMit  of  Truth,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Apho- 
rism to  determine. 


no 
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If  everything  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  Rewards  is  grnntpd,  those 
who  advocate  their  use  will  nio»t  likely  coucede  to  us,  or  rutiicr  will  ngree 
with  us  in  asserting,  that  both  Rewards  and  Puoishmentsare  Medicines — 
something  not  required  by  those  who  are  in  health.  They  will  not  deny 
that  Pupils  oui^ht,  and,  that  it  is  po:t8ible  in  some  instances  tliey  may,  do 
their  Uttty  without  eitlier  tlie  one  or  the  other;  few  perhaps  will  deny 
that  either  arc  almost  certain  to  be  injurious  to  one  who  is  healthily 
acting  from  right  principles.  We  do  not  argue  with  the  Patrons  of  those 
celebrated  Schools  in  wnich  a  weekly  dose  of  Medicine  is  administered, 
instead  of  a  breakfast,  to  the  whole  of  the  Boys,  sick  or  well.  If  such 
treatment  is  good  for  the  Body,  it  may  be  for  the  Mind.  However,  it  is 
certainly  not  the  custom  lo  distribute  Rewards  and  Punishments  quite  so 
indiscriminately,  though  as  it  regards  the  former,  some  may  think  by  no 
means  more  reasonably.  Distinguishing  Symptoms  are  observed  for  the 
bestowing  of  each,  and  this  is  the  Difference  between  Uiem :  you  inflict 
Punishments  as  Medicines,  because  you  sec  undoubted  Symptoms  of 
Diaease;  and  you  give  Rewards,  which  are  equally  Medichies,  foi  what 
ou^t  to  be  Manifestations  of  Health,  and  what  as  a  Christian^  you  are 
bound  not  lo  value  in  any  other  respect. 


POETRY. 


LATIN  HYMNS. 

An  tempta  nos  rursus  vooat 
Surgentis  aurorv  nitor, 

NovaMjue  pro  litto  monel 
Refcrro  grates  munere. 

At  victor  auroram  suo 

Fulgore  ChrisluH  obruit ; 

Huic,  magna  cuius  pars  sumus, 

Juvtt  triumpbo  plaudere. 

Quod  evolutus  fosciis 
Repent^  mundus  extitit, 

Puro  renidens  luminc, 
Virtulis  hoc  quants  full  I 

Quod  tradltum  neci  Pttcr, 
Ut  sontibus  vitara  darct, 

Vits  redonst  FiUum, 
Amorts  hoc  quanli  fuit  I 

JE  tern  us  ut  rerum  Sator 
ispeut  orhem,  prclinus. 

Colore  depictum  suo, 
Probavil  excellcns  opus. 
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At  Istius  quaoto  obtolit 

Seae  Patri  Bpectacolum, 
Ccelestu  ■gni  candido 

Ablutiu  orbis  sangnine  I 

Cum  laee  nobis  redditur 

Mtmdi  renasoeDtis  decor, 
Occulta  per  qaem  numiois 

Mens  iurgit  ad  magualia. 

At  splendor  eterui  I^tris, 
Lumenque  Christua  cordium, 

Denm  dat  in  iie,  quantus  est. 
Sub  Dube  camis  cemere 

Pnesta,  beats  Trinitas, 

Ut  1^8  ad  facem  tuae 
Vitemufl  omne  quod  vetas, 

Sectemur  omne  quod  jubes. 

Tbanslatioh. 

Up  to  tbe  temple  once  again 

The  beams  of  mom  invite, 
Topoor  our  grateful  thanks  anew 

I^r  the  gl^  boon  ct  light. 

But  we  to  Christ,  whose  glory  drowns 

The  glow  of  dawning  day. 
Pan  ofliis  mysdc  self  on  earth, 

Will  chant  our  festal  lay. 

VThen  from  its  swaddling  bands  uncoiled, 

In  pure  and  shining  light, 
Stood  forth  at  once  a  perfect  world — 

What  miracle  of  might  I 

But  when  the  Son,  once  given  to  de^, 

To  save  our  guilty  race ; 
The  Father  calfed  to  life  again— 

What  miracle  of  grace ! 

When  first  before  the  Eternal  Sire, 

His  new  creation  stood. 
In  pencilled  brightness  aU  his  own. 

He  saw  his  work  was  good. 

But  spectacle  more  joTous  still. 

It  offered  to  his  signt ; 
When  washed  from  stain,  O  heavenly  Lamb, 

And  in  thy  blood  made  white. 

With  light,  returning  beauty  robes 

Earttrs  renovated  sod ; 
Busing  the  soul  to  heights  unseen, 

The  glorious  things  of  God. 

But  Christ,  his  Father's  glory,  light. 

Lightening  the  heart  of  man  ; 
Gives  us  in  Him,  through  fleshly  veil. 

Our  very  God  to  scan. 


O  luce  qui  mort&libiu, 
Latcs  iDBceeftsA,  Deus ! 
Prcsente  quo  sancd  tremunt 
Nubuolque  ¥ultUB  Angclt. 

Hie,  ceu  profundi  conditi 
Demergimur  caliginc, 
£tcmus  at  Doctcm  suo 
Fulgore  depellel  dies. 

llunc  ncmpe  nob»  pr^parw, 
Nobis  reservas  hunc  diem, 
Quem  vix  adumbral  iplendida 
Flammantls  astri  ctaritu. 

Moraris  beu  I  nimis  diu 
Morarie,  uptaltis  dies  : 
L't  tc  fruamur,  noxii 
Linquenda  moleft  corporiB. 

His  cum  Boluta  vinculfs 
Mens  evolBrlt,  A  DeuB, 
Viderc  te,  laudare  le, 
Amare  te  non  desinet. 

Ad  omne  nos  apta  bonum, 
FoMunda  donbi  Trinitas ; 
Fac  lucis  Ufiurs  brevi 
Sterna  succedat  diei. 


Taanbl&tioii. 

O  God,  who  dwellrat,  veiled  from  mortal  sight. 

In  uoapproacbcd  light; 
Where  angels,  tremhling  at  ihy  presence,  shroud 

Thfir  TacM  in  the  cloud. 

Here  sealed  we  Ui'.  as  by  a  burial  tnuuiid. 
In  the  deep  darkness  drowned, 

Until  the  fuleence  of  tne  rtemal  day 

Shall  chose  the  night  away. 

Surely  to  lu  that  day  is  drauing  nigh, 
For  us  stored  up  on  high  ; 

"Which  all  the  glory  of  vou  nenr  star 

Scarce  shauoweth  from  afar. 

Too  long  thou  tarriest,  blcsced  day,  too  long. 

Where  all  our  wishes  Ihrong ; 
Ere  we  etyoy  lliee,  we  must  ca«l  away 

This  DUMB  of  sioful  clay. 
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Wh«n  from  these  bond*  unfettered,  unto  Thee, 
O  God,  the  «ouI  shall  flee  ; 

How  will  she  gize  and  UuJ  The*  and  adore, 
Cntired  for  evermore ! 

O  Triaily,  nlience  every  blessing  iprings, 
Fit  us  for  all  pwd  things ; 

Until  the  light,  just  lent  us  here,  gives  way 
To  evcrluting  day. 
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TV  EriglUh  Mother ,    vr^  Sar7jf  LeaaoM  on  the  Church  qf  England. 

L%DT.* 


By  a 


Wmbm  a  reviewer,  who  considura  himttclf  bound,  for  bis  own  and  his  readers' 
Mkes,  to  give  an  honest  opinion  on  the  books  that  come  before  hint,  opens 
one  with  "  By  a  Lady,"  on  tht*  title-page,  he  naturally  feels  a  little  misgiving  ; 
for,  oo  the  one  handj  be  considers  that  when  a  lady  chooses  to  make  herself  a 
cfaaplel  of  paper  leaves, 

Alaa  the  bard  is  bound  (o  Bweu', 
He  ne'er  saw  coronal  so  fair  ; 

sad  00  the  other,  that  the  said  honest  opinion  may  not  quite  impossibly  he  in 
the  way  of  this  his  devmr.  Happily  we  find  oursvlves  in  no  such  predicament 
apoD  the  present  occasion,  bM  sr*:  able  t<>  'pcnk  freely  our  commendation 
and  recomuiendatioii  of  this  Utile  btiok.  Hire  ire  the  reasons  which  the 
authoress  gives  for  writing  it :  — 

"  Among  the  many  existing  books.  Urge  and  small,  on  the  Church  of 
EDglaiuI,  there  arc  none,  she  believes,  whuh  are  (|ui{e  suitable  to  the  capacity 
of  chUdren,  or  written  crpretgl}/  for  ibem.  The  writer  feeb  strongly  that, 
in  the  present  day,  the  young  members  of  the  Church  cannot  too  early  learn 
the  strong  and  reasonable  claims  which  she  po&sesses  on  their  duty  and  allegi- 
mate,  as  well  as  on  their  love ;  and  that  she  posaeases  these  claims,  not  only  as 
the  Church  of  their  country — of  their  friends— into  which  they  have  been  ad- 
niitled — and  in  which  they  are  being  educated,  but  as  a  pure  branch  of  /Ae 
Church  of  Christ — the  (Hiurch  of  primitive  antiquity — 'the  one  Catholic 
mnti  Ajiogtolic  Chitrch,'"     Vreface,  pp.  3,  4. 

To  supply  information,  Lhvn,  for  children,  and  to  awaken  their  undcntand* 
io^*  un  these  subjects,  is  th:^  lady's  aim  ;  and  her  book  appears  to  us  lo  be 
srltuiiubly  adapted  to  effect  it.  There  is  no  dabbling  with  tliose  logical  formu- 
la*  Mtd  abstractions  which  are  now  called  doctrines,  and  n  hich  bi-ar  the  same 
reluion  to  the  doctrines  of  Lulher  and  Culvin  as  the  empty  husk  d<»es  to  the 
kerdel;  but,  instead  of  these,  a  well-connected  and  lumlouus  statement  of 
Cacu,  and  explanation  of  facts,  which — if  the  writer  of  this  notice  may  judge 


•  Bailir  W.  pMcotk. 
I&4U.   Pp.  M. 
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by  his  own  ease— will  vupply  v^uable  tnrormatiun  aliout  the  Church  and  the 
Prayer-book,  not  to  children  only.  The  quiet,  una&tiuniing,  yet  iniimite  ae- 
quaiDlancc  which  the  authoress  evinces  with  her  subject  in  quite  fitriking. 
She  writes  with  the  charactcrUtic  excellences  of  a  woman's  style — compre- 
hensiveness, continuousness,  and  freetlom  from  obtrunve  prominences.  The 
book  is  in  dialogue,  and  the  dramulic  character  is  well  sugtamcti:  the  little  ^rls 
teem  to  us  to  think  and  speak,  and  the  mamma  to  excite  and  satisfy  inquiry, 
jiul  as  intelligent  girls  and  niaiimas  aciuully  do. 

We  most,  nowevcr,  venture  to  express  a  wish  that  our  authoress  had  not 
said  80  very  little  upon  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  its  meaning  and  desijrn. 
llerexpress  object  is  to  enable  children  to  '*  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
claims  of  the  Church  on  their  love  and  dutiful  obedience  ;"  and  while  we 
highly  applaud  the  method  by  which  they  arc  luu^ht  what  that  (Church  Is,  and 
how  wortliy  of  such  love  and  obedience,  we  think  that  enough  is  not  said  to 
impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  each  of  them  has,  in  baptism,  been  raadc  s 
personal  and  living  member  of  that  Church.  We  need  not  tell  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  M-ith  the  dt^per  and  more  earnest  workings  of  a  child  s  heart  how 
much  practical  diRlculty  and  perplexity  they  find  in  their  early  struggles  with 
liin  ami  temptation,  for  want  uf  an  adequate  realization  of  on  actual  relation  to 
their  heavenly  Father.  The  mqsl  glorious  view  of  the  Church  will  be  but  a 
dreamy  splendour  for  child  or  man,  till  he  believes  that  he  i« — not  may 
poshihly  or  probably  become— a  real  participntor  in  its  glory.  Tell  the  child 
that  if  he  takes  a  lively  and  holy  interest  in  being  a  mciuber  of  Christ,  a  child 
of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ha  will  erentually 
attain  to  these  privilfgfs;  and  what  ground  do  you  give  him  to  stand  on  in  the 
day  of  trial  ?  Alas,  nunc  t  iiin  is  the  most  actual,  the  most  pressing  of  all 
realities  to  him,  and  grace  only  a  poiisibility,  a  splendid  hope.  But  tell 
hira  that  he  was  made  all  these  by  bis  Lord  in  Baptism,  and  that  He  who 
then  chose  him  of  His  free-grace  has  been  with  him  ever  since,  and  will 
never  leave  him  ;  and  ihcn  for  hope  he  has  faith,  for  possibility,  ccrtjunty, 
and  the  help  of  God  is  as  real,  as  actual,  as  the  assaults  of  Satan  are  ;  upon 
this  ground  he  can  find  firm  footing.  The  following  passage  supplies  as  witb 
another  illustration  of  our  meaning  ; —  • 

"  There  is  a  pti'uUarifff  in  the  language  which  the  Church  uses  in  her 
formularies,  which  is  frequently  misunderstood,  and  yet  nothing  caii  be  more 
in  accordance  with  Scripture. 

"  What  is  that,  mamma  ? 

"  I  will  tell  you.  The  Church  takes  it  for  cranled  that  her  members  are 
what  they  profess  to  be,  and  indeed  what  tnuir  Chriwlian  profession  would 
oblige  them  to  be,  were  the  discipline  of  the  Church  rightly  kept  up ;  or  they 
would  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  communion  with  her.  And  their  hypo- 
thetical and  charitable  language  is  in  accordauce,  as  I  said,  with  Scripture,  and 
with  the  practice  of  the  AptwUes. 

*'  How  do  we  know  that,  mamnu  ?"  said  Gertrude. 

"  A  moment's  thought,  my  love,  would  enable  you  to  answer  that  question 
for  yourself."  said  Mrs.  Herbert.  "  St.  Faul  addresses  his  Epistles  to  the  visible 
Churchrti  of  Christ,  and  spraks  of  them  in  wide  terms  as  *  saints/  addressing 
the  whole  body  in  language  expressive  of  exalted  privileges,  on  the  »up- 

?osi(ion  that  they  were  really  such  as  their  profession  required  of  ihem." 
'age  42. 
Now  this  is  all  quite  true ;  nor  can  we  too  much  or  ton  strongly  insist  on 
that  chority  which  "  hopeth  all  thing's,  believeth  all  things."  But  it  is 
not  the  whole  (ruth,  and  consequently  is  not  satisfactory.  We  hope  there 
are  many  children  in  whom  such  babils  of  moral  and  intellectual  distinction 
have  been  cultivated  as  would  lead  them  to  rejoin  ;  *'  but  is  it  honest  to  call 
a  man  a  saint  if  he  is  not  one  P  and  would  the  Biblf  uir  such  language  if  it 
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wrrr  iwt  trur  as  well  as  cbftiitabk'  Ui  address  the  proud  and  liceiilious  Cd- 
lioibiaTW  u  'Mints  'i  '  " 

*'  Yi't;"  »e  may  aiuvver,  "  ibe  Bible  ooil  the  Church  eTerjrvbcre  declare, 
ia  Oil*  inuhi  ecnnbalic  inaniuT,  that  such  IsDguageis  the  mosl>.iricll}'acciirmtff  ; 
AoJ  iLal  il  would  be  quite  false  lo  use  any  other.  'J'h?  prodigal  &uu  wa^  the 
real  ton  of  his  Tattier  at  llie  very  tiiui;  tliat  he  wa«  ypcmling  his  lub&toooe  ia 
rUitoOft  Hviiigr.  ur  feciUug  £W'ine  in  a  far  country  \  ao'l  ihuu>-li  lie  uiijcbt  have 
died  in  that  wreichcil  condition,  far  from  home,  and  never  have  bc*erubeU.tter 
Ar  his  birthrii^ht ;  stilt  it  wa£  a  birthright,  ready  aud  actually  his  o«n,  to 
kw  e^^cd  but  U4it  cr\-«ted  by  Ins  returning  home  and  ctuiiiiing  it.  And  so  do 
lh«  Sfirtpiureti  and  the  C'hureh  a><sumr  all  baptixed  penuuin  to  be  saints,  because 
ibty  or*  aueh  ;  beeaukc  they  are  holy,  with  the  only  real  liolineBs — that  of  a 
KlatloQiliip  ettablisbcd  by  God  between  them  and  Ilimself ;  this  relationship 
U  li  our  prirUtfge^  and  our  bti^s  to  claim,  our  Kin  to  renounce  or  netrlecti 
ImiI  ia  citocr  caae  if  is  ours; — tbou^^rh  a  prince  were  the  habitual  companlou  of 
lIlleYei  aad  murdrrerft,  nothing  but  the  extreme  act  of  the  law  would  make  him 
cease  to  he  of  royal  bbiod."  Thia,  we  rrpeatf  aevina  to  oh  tin-  great  truth  of 
ChrtatiaDilr,  by  n-hieh  alone  the  child  can  practically  realize  bia  pcntuual  in- 
teract in  sU  the  rest.  That  our  aothoresa  Is  as  attxioua  as  we  can  be  to  treat 
bar  rat»i«ct  praeiieally,  th*  following  poaaagc  will  amply  prove:— 

'*  I  wiab  you  to  love  aitd  rejoice  in  the  Church;  and  above  all  things,  ! 
vaold  prru  oti  you  the  true  mutive  for  iloin^'  «> — namely,  the  lore  of  Christ. 
a,  io  tncaa  converaaiiuna,  I  have  not  dwelr  much  on  the  Head  of  the  (.'hurch, 
k  it  baeauae  their  object  has  been  to  explain  to  yon  tlic  nature  of  His  body  on 
cmrtli.  Dat  retncnber  that  *  //e  ii  the  head  of  liie  body,  the  Church  ;'  'that 
fca  all  thingv  He  mi^bt  hare  lite  pre-enunenoc.'  I  Cot.  v,  18.  The  Church 
vi  ^eneif  haa  no  power,  and  lii^irb  and  exalted  as  arc  the  privileges  which  she 
atfbrda  ta  her  members,  yet  retxilleci  that  it  ia  only  aa  the  Church  of  C/iriH 
that  abe  has  these  privileges,  which  would  avail  us  nothitig  without  Him. 

•  ••••• 

*'  1  pray  that  when  Christ  thall  come  to  claim  bis  spouse,  wc  may  he  fouml 
tnoly  io  bate  belonged  to  her,  and  thus  to  be  belun>;infr  t<>  Him.  «■  •  • 
Hay  these  thoogbia,  ray  dearest  cbddren.  ruuse  you  to  individual  piety  andindi* 
isdoal  exertion ;  making  you  more  and  more  Kenaible  of  your  '  high  and 
gloriotsi  calling  in  Chriyl  Jeautt;'  giving  you  heartfelt  recognition  of  your 
privileges  as  ineiubera  uf  the  Church,  and  disposing  your  hearts  to  profit  bj 
her  blessed  ordinoncea  and  care  for  her  children.  And  may  the  Holy  Spirit, 
acting  through  thi-se  means  on  your  souht,  give  you  cause,  both  here  and  hcrc- 
aftSTi  lo  bleaa  Goil  that  you  were  adjuitted  (anil  that  without  any  struggle  on 
TOBrpana,  but  when  unconiicious  of  the  blcsfetni(  to  which  your  are,  now,  I 
nope,  seiuihLe)  to  be  members,  aot  only  of  the  Church  of  Englaad,  but  of  ihe 
'fine  Caiholie  and  Apostolic  Church  '  of  Christ."    pp.  HO— 8d. 

E.  0.  W. 


Sot^iand  and  the  Scotch  ;  or  the  fVettem  Circuit,  By  Catberime  SiffcLAiv.* 

This  work  is  prescuted  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  cousin  of  the  author. 
andconiAind  remarks  and  rt^fleeiions  made  in  an  excursion  ihroueh  the  wet»t 
of  Scotlani).  Miss  Sinclair's  very  lively  and  pioloriul  style  of  writing  ntakes  us 
long  tu  accompany  bur,  so  that  wu  niiglit  hear  from  herself  all  that  she  had 
Dot  lime  or  opportunity  lo  tell  us  ihrougo  ber  letters.  Laboured  de^criptiona 
«f  scenery,  however  true  or  beautiful,  oecome  tedious  and  dull  to  the  reader. 
In  this  work  the  descriptions  arc  simple  and  bear  the  mark  of  being  struck  off 
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at  once.  We  hear  of  people  u  well  as  places,  of  latrds  as  well  as  castles,  and 
in  such  strains  as  cannot  fail  to  amuse  and  instruct.  AildrtI  to  thJa,  there  is  a 
vein  of  pure  gold  ranning  through  the  volume  in  the  form  of  high-toned 
moral  and  Christian  senlimeDt.  As  Mit>s  Sinclair's  name  is  so  well  known  bj 
several  other  productions,  which  have  been  extensively  circulated,  a  lengthened 
notice  of  the  present  work  is  unnecpssary. 

The  following  extract  is  characteristic  nf  Miss  Sinclair's  style  : — 
'*  There  are  two  fine  gardens  at  Mount  Stewart ;  one  for  use,  and  the  other 
for  ornament.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  tlic  apricoU  and  turnip*  seemed  to 
promise  equally  well ;  and  we  discovered  one  ng-tree,  with  about  two  hundred 
figs,  while  others  close  by,  with  the  same  advantages,  bore  nothing  but  leave*^ 
forming  an  excellent  exemplification  of  the  text,  '  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.'  It  is  an  iuiereiiting  remark  of  Bishop  IlaU's,  that  our  Saviour,  after 
exhibiting  so  many  miracles  of  mercy  to  mankind  on  earthy  chooe  at  last  to 
exemplify  the  future  vengeance  of  God  ag<iinst  sinners,  uot  upon  a  living  mxa, 
but,  with  characteristic  goodness,  he  cursed  only  a  tree. 

"Wc  could  not  catch  a  cicerone  anywhere,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  fruit  and 
Tegetables,  till  at  lost  a  boy  of  fourteen  appeared,  smoking  his  pipe;  and  he 
seemed  to  have  smoked  away  any  brains  he  ever  had,  being  most  incomparahly 
stupid.  I  once  heard  a  patriotic  Scotch  gentleman  exclaim,  when  he  had  ap- 
plied to  several  persons  in  vain  for  information, '  Thene  people  are  as  stupid  as  if 
they  were  English  !*  but  Oiis  juvenile  smoker  knew  nothing  about  anything,  and 
would  have  been  disowned  in  every  country,  lie  was  At  for  no  better  employ- 
ment than  to  sit  under  a  gooseberry  bush  wi  th  bis  pipe,  smoking  the  caterpiUwa 
to  death.  The  boy  was  lazily  doing  what  1  suppose  he  called  work  ;  nut  U 
made  me  sad  to  see  a  habit  acquired  at  so  early  an  age,  which  will  rob  him  itk 
after  years  of  health,  money,  and  time.  I  wish  King  James's  '  Counterblast 
against  Tobacco  '  were  republished  I  How  invariably  we  see,  in  every  villa^, 
the  little  shop-board  advertising  '  Tea,  snuft',  and  tobacco,"  thotc  three  nim- 
uuB  luxuries  of  the  poor,  on  the  more  moderate  use  of  which  it  wouttl  be  well 
if  divines  would  occasionally  both  write  and  prfach.  About  G(),000/.  Is  an- 
nually received  in  Aberdeenshire  for  black  cattle,  and  a  similar  sum  is  every 
jcar  expended  in  that  county  on  tobacco  and  snuff!  The  very  flies  must  be 
aneeaing  la  they  go  along  1  " 

Infant  School  Marching  Pieces,  and  Poems.     By  Ma.  J.  PvNa.* 

This  is  an  unpretending  little  work,  consisting  of  rhymes  in  a  variety  of  me- 
tres; some  of  which  have  already  appeared  with  melodies,  most  of  them  compos- 
ed by  Mr.  J.  Pync,  who,  as  be  tells  ua  In  the  preface,  has  for  many  yean  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction,  and  is  well  versed  in  the  science  of  music. 
The  melodies  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  words,  though  they  are  occa- 
aionally  too  complicated,  we  should  think,  for  the  ear  of  young  children  to 
catch  them  easily. 

The  rhymes  (very  few  of  them  could  be  called  poems)  are  given  in  plain 
and  generally  correct  language.  But  in  consulting  plainness  roiatakea  and  vul- 
garisms have  not  aluays  been  excluded.  Such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing are  no  more  proper  for  children  than  for  adults  :  — 


"Things  done  by  halves. 
Are  never  done  ryi*/." 


P.  14. 
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"  Whtt  pretty  little  heads  you've  goC 
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P.  23. 


*'  And  march  like  good  soldiers,  but  not/»*  to  flgbt  j ' 


P.  84. 


*'  Yet  who  10  often  is  forgot  ?  " 


P.  63. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  such  blemishes  a«  these,  this  little  book  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  as  useful,  not  only  for  infant  BchooU,  but  for  the  nursery 
in  private  families.  The  sentiments  conveyed  are  moral  and  religious,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  unexceptionable. 


To  the  Editor  oj  the  Edneational  ^fag■azine. 


At  you  have  expressed  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Busbby's  "  Intro- 
duction td  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  in  its  application  to  Univer- 
sity studies,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  leave  to  say  u  word  in  its  favour,  as 
applicable  to  the  use  of  the  higher  classes  in  schools. 

1  havp  been  for  some  years  in  the  habit  of  using  tlus  truly-valuable  book 
with  successive  classes  of  younf^  people ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  i  have  found  it  to  contain  the  mont  iiifomiBtion,  in  the  narrowest  com- 
pass, of  any  book  of  the  kind  that  has  fallen  in  tny  way.  I  would  add  that, 
Dcing  manifestly  the  work  of  nn  accomplished  scholar — "  parccntis  vtribus 
atque  extcnuantiit  eas  consutto;"  it  has  the  advantage  of  opening  up,  inci- 
dentally, trains  of  accurate  and  mature  thou^'ht  on  important  subjects  ;  and 
that,  in  this  age  of  prevailing  lalse  taste,  it  affords  in  its  style  a  model  of 
ehaste  simplicity. 

Should  tiiis  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Bushby  himself,  I  hope  he  will  excuse 
niy  suggesting,  that  his  work  wotdd  be  rendered  much  more  complete  by 
the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  the  Geography  oi  the  Holy  Scripture. 


I  am,  Sir, 


Tour  constant  and  instructed  render, 


F.  K. 


DIARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

JcLT  I8th.— "  The  Committee  of  the  National  Society  are  desirous  of  ob- 
tuning,  by  communicatiuu  vtlth  tbe  Heads  ol  Colleges  and  other  members  of 
the  Universities,  a  proper  person  as  Principal  of  the  Training  Hall  which 
they  arc  about  to  establish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and,  with  this 
view,  a  statement  of  the  object  of  the  Institution  and  uf  the  duties  of  the 
Principal,  is  here  offered. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Institution  is,  to  prepare  young  persons  for  be- 
eoroiiig   teachers  m  parochial  and  national  schools,  by  giving  them  a  sound 
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general  educalion,  arid  training  them  lo  be  aitaeheii  muI  intelligent  members 
of  the  Church.  For  ihis  purpose  they  will  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
and  upwards,  and  will  rctnAin  two  or  three  yearii.  But  tn  urdtr  la  mecl  the 
urf:t-nt  and  inimeillatp  demand  for  competent  ins  true  ters,  accommottatioQ  will 
tAso  be  provided  fur  perwns  of  mure  advanced  age,  wlio,  having  in  some  de- 
gree received  eUe»herc  a  grBerml  education,  rrqnirea  more  systematic  Dourae 
of  discipline  and  tuition.  Both  clashes  will  receive  instruction  in  the  practical 
art  of  teaching,  at  the  Central  Model  School,  under  (he  direction  of  its  master, 
the  Rev.  G.  Moody.  M.A. 

The  duty  of  tlic  Principal  will  be.  to  rcaiJe  in  ihr  Hall  with  the  leacbeni.  (o 
syp'Tlntend  their  cunduei,  and  to  direct  their  ffenera)  9tudli*9.  Thece  stDtllos. 
as  regards  religinii,  will  relate  to  the  «cred  Scriptarea,  to  the  Creeds  ami 
Catechism,  the  Ordinancea  and  Liturgy,  »»f  the  Enj^lish  Clmrch,  and  to  the 
hiatory  of  the  early  Church  and  of  the  KeforniAtioti.  With  regard  to  secular 
subjects,  it  need  only  he  slated  bere^  that  particulur  attention  will  be  given  fo 
grammar,  and  that  Latin  will  in  mmb«  euea  be  tasght.  ii  wiK  form  a  recom- 
mcndntion  of  any  candidate,  if  he  is  able  to  give  instruction  in  muthematies 
and  (he  elements  uf  natural  phiUwophy.  In  some  spi'cial  branches  be  irilt 
have  the  aid  of  ao  aasbtaot. 

Although  the  Principal  will  thus  take  a  f>art  in  the  general  and  tanprofea- 
sionni  instruction  of  tlie  btuileiits,  he  will  aUo  be  ex|>ected  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  syittem  pursued  in  schools  counected  with  the  Society,  and  with  the 
imprnvenients  (real  or  tuppoaed)  which  have  been  recently  introduced  into 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  Committee.  sen!>ible  uf  the  arduousneiia  of  his  talk*  uMi  of  the  indi^ 
{wnsable  necessity  uf  iu  being  ably  and  xealously  dieeharged,  offer  to  the  Prin- 
cipal (who  is  required  to  be  b  Clergyman,  and  a  grwluate  of  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish Universities)  a  salary  »f  i>W)i.  a-year,  with  a  convenient  family  residence, 
furmtng  part  of  the  building  to  b«  provided  for  the  Institution.  >Vl)en  it  ia 
considered  that  the  undertaking  la  of  mffieienl  difficulty  and  importance  to 
engage  the  powers  of  the  nmst  aclivt-  mind,  and  that  its  suoeesa  will  be  af 
essential  and  enduring  benefit  lo  the  cause  of  sound  Chriitian  eilucalkm,  it  is 
hoped  that  some  welUquatiHed  penNm  will  be  found  billing  lu  devote htmsirlf, 
by  undertaking  this  duty,  to  the  MTvice  uf  the  Church. 

Testimonials  and  refercnci-s  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair, 
Secretary. 

National  Soeitij/  C(^Im, 

We  have  inserted  above  n  statement  circulated  by  the  National  Society, 
willi  a  view  to  obtain  candidates  for  the  post  of  Principal  of  their  Train- 
ing Institution.  It  would  lie  unsnilahle  in  thift  Magazine,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  to  discuss  at  lengtli  the  functions  of  this  most  important 
offiec;  out  we  may  ex'press  a  very  earoeal  hope  that,  among  the  more 
highly  gifted  of  the  Clergy,  some  one  will  not  be  wanting  who  shall 
feel  Chat  no  talents  or  Acquirements,  no  knowledge  of  human  natare,  no 
experience  iu  governing  others^  can  be  too  precious  to  be  given  wholly 
to  this  w>ork.  It  is  irenerally  undendood  that,  if  any  scheme  hftd  been 
entertained  for  extending  the  duties  of  Cathedral  Establish  me  nta,  in- 
stead of  curtailing  tbem;  and  for  placing  the  Westminster  Training 
Oollffge  in  that  relation  to  the  Abbey  which  would  be  worthy  a  great 
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Nadoruil  B«tab)i«bfnent ;  th«re  wae  one,  to  whom  all  England  would 
have  looked  up,  r«idy  to  und«rUke  the  labour,  even  for  the  lowest 
pittance  which  coald  have  been  offered,  provided  the  Eccltsiaslical  posi- 
don  of  the  Principalship,  as  an  office  of  the  Church,  had  been  secured. 
This  arrangement  has  not  taken  effect ;  and  we  fear  that  the  senricea  of 
no  eommoQ  person  hive  been  lott  to  the  cuuie  of  education,  precisely  at 
that  point  when  it  wuald  seem  they  are  most  needed. 

OtheiB,  however,  have  appeared,  and  will  appear,  who  are  worthy  «nd 
wining  to  amlertakc  the  work.  Indeed,  we  have  already  heard  of  can- 
dSdtites  from  whom,  if  the  highest  University  distinction,  or  eminent 
parochul  and  ministerial  labours,  are  combined  with  humbler  but  not 
lea*  important  talents,  it  will  be  difficult  to  aclect,  only  because  the 
choice  of  one  implies  rejection  of  others. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  great  difficulties  await  the 
National  Society  m  constructing  the  Institution  on  which  it  seems 
they  are  about  to  enter  without  delay.  We  know  that  the  merely  phy-  ; 
rical  obstacles,  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  site,  hare 
been  such  as  seemed  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  como  to  a  conclusion  ; 
and  even  now  they  are  not  wholly  overcome.  U  is  likely,  however, 
that,  instead  of  a  handsome  coll^ate  building  being  erected  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Abbey,  as  was  first  proiwsed,  a  villa  will  be  purchased 
aboat  two  or  three  miles  distant  frum  Westminster,  with  eight  or  ten 
aem  of  groand.  which  will  furnish  at  once  employment  and  recreation 
to  the  pupils. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  thiit  the  Hrst  point  is  to 
ilnd  the  right  man  as  Principal ;  and  then  to  enable  liira  to  gather  his 
twann  before  his  hive  is  constructed  ;  therefore,  to  buy  or  build  a  house 
fit  to  aerrc  as  a  temporary  residence,  will  be  far  better  than  to  begin 
building  at  once. 

The  Principal,  we  presume,  is  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  **  Head  of  a 
MouaCt"  with  a  tutor  or  vice-principal  under  him,  and  not  to  be  a  mere 
Schoolmaster;  such,  at  leiist,  must  be  tlic  case  if  he  is  to  work  out  the 
principles  of  moral  discipline  and  intellectual  training,  which  ought  to 
pervade  alike  tlie  Infattt  School,  the  National  School,  the  Commercial 
School,  resulting  less  from  the  details  of  the  system  tlian  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  teacher. 

We  are  glad  to  olwerve  that  the  Society  seem  to  point  to  language 
and  grammar  as  the  main  instrument  of  Education,  and  to  Catechetical, 
Liturgical,  and  Historical  exercises  as  a  more  healthy  means  of  teaching 
fHvinity,  than  by  long  treatises  on  Evidences,  or  short  compendiuma 
and  systems  of  dogmatical  Theology. 
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It  seems  there  are  to  be  two  classes,  boys  and  adults;  but  as  it  is 
odmitted  that  good  masters  must  be  trained  Irom  boyhood,  will  it  not  be 
desirable  for  the  Principal  to  confine  himself,  at  first,  to  the  younger 
class  alone,  leaving  the  present  arrangements  for  adults  undisturbed^ 
and  not  at  first  uniting  both  classes  under  one  roof? 

The  greatest  care  will  be  required  in  selecting  fit  subjects  for  training ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  everj*  one  who  has  the  education  of  the  people  nC 
heart,  will  look  about  his  own  neighbourhood  for  young  lads  who  may 
seem  to  have  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  make  some  exertion  to 
send  tbcm  up ;  none  but  those  nho  are  engaged  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  present  movement  in  Education,  can  conceive  how  difficult  it  is 
to  find  the  persons  who  are  wanted  in  each  department,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  To  collect  money  is  not  easy,  but  to  find  men,  whether 
as  Inspectors,  Secretaries,  Principals,  Schoolmaalera,  Assistants,  or  even 
Monitors,  is  far  more  difficult ;  yet  there  is  abundant  proof  that  this  is 
not  because  they  do  not  exist,  but  because  of  imperfect  means  of  com- 
munication ;  hundreds  there  are,  doubtless,  willing  to  work,  not  for 
money  only,  but  for  love,  if  they  knew  where  they  are  wanted.  We 
hope  our  correspondents  \^iU  bear  this  in  mind,  and  if  this  Magazine  can 
be  of  any  use  in  aiding  communications,  one  main  end  of  its  establish- 
ment will  be  attained. 

The  National  Society  is  placed  by  the  newest  arrangements  in  a  most 
important  position ;  but  if  they  ore  to  keep  it,  and  to  serve  the  Church 
as  they  ^%-isb,  they  must  enlist  far  more  practical  talent  than  is  yet 
within  reach  ;  they  can  have  no  party  purpose  in  view,  whatever  the 
papers  may  say ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Society  should  not 
unite  all  who  are  not  really  against  the  Church ;  for  they  have  taken 
their  stand,  and  that  successfully,  on  the  broad  basis  of  Church  Union, 
without  reference  to  paities  and  persons. 
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The  Grant  of  Public  Money  for  Education  was  passed  with  very  few 
words,  in  the  House  of  Coiuraons,  on  Friday,  the  24th.  The  leading 
members  of  both  sides  appeared  to  bo  anxious  not  to  rciive  by-gone 
dispntes-  It  should  be  remarked,  that  Lord  John  Kassell  altoge- 
ther denied  that  the  Government  plan  was  intended  to  direct  or  control 
education  ;  distinctly  thereby  abandoning  the  nation  of  State  education, 
which  WQB  one  main  ground  of  the  objections  entertained  against  the 
plan.  Mr.  Goulburn,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  to  urge  the  objections 
expresAcd  last  year  to  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  as 
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well  at>  to  the  attempt  to  ostnblisli  a  system  nf  National  Education 
oUiernUc  than  with  the  couseDl  of  both  Houses  of  Parlrament,  and 
■eemed  willing  to  give  every  chance  to  the  arrangement  about  Inspec- 
tion (which,  after  all^  is  one  point  only  in  the  question)  to  work 
well. 

There  appeared  a  stodions  desire  on  each  side  to  avoid  regarding  the 
recent  adjustment  as  giving  a  triumph  to  either  party.  Hut  ns  the  news. 
papers  will  go  on  speukiutf  of  the  victory  gained  by  tlic  Committee  of 
the  Council  over  the  Church,  and  others  «|>euk  of  )t  as  an  amicable  ad- 
justment effected  by  the  Archbishop,  in  spite  of  the  violent  struggles  of 
the  National  Society^  it  is  rather  curious  to  observe  that,  on  the  odc 
baod,  Mr.  Hume  stated  that  the  Government  had  "  capitulated  "  to  the 
Chorch,  and  made  a  "  surrender,"  and,  ou  the  other  hand,  Lord  Stindon 
expressed,  in  his  omu  name  and  that  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Society,  thetr  satisfaction  with  the  recent  arrange, 
meat,  and  farther  stated,  that  from  the  beginning  they  had  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  ;  and  that,  if  the  CommitCei:  had 
Dot  passed  an  express  resolution  to  that  effect,  still  there  was  a  una. 
mmoDS  understanding  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be 
referred  to  the  Heads  of  the  Church  as  such,  and  without  any  interven- 
tioo  of  the  National  Society  as  a  body.  We  never  doubted  that  the 
Committee  of  that  Society  knew  the  value  of  their  own  charter^  and  un- 
derstand their  own  principles  and  the  foundation  of  their  real  3treni;tli 
loo  well  to  act  in  any  other  manner.  We  care  little  to  which  poHticaJ 
party  the  press  may  assign  the  victory,  provided  that  the  real  cJncators 
of  the  country  are  placed  in  the  position  which  will  enable  them  to  put 
forth  their  whole  energies  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that  being  placed 
in  this  position,  they  are  aware  that  their  chance  of  maintaining  it  dc. 
pends  ofi  their  ability  and  resolution  to  use  it ;  not  to  overawe,  but  to 
defend  and  support  the  State. 

LONDON  LIBRARY. 

July  20th. — [In  our  June  Numbiar,  we  inserted  a  Prospectus  of  the 
proposed  Subscription  Library.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been  a 
meeting  held  of  the  friends  of  the  undertaking,  at  which  some  important 
madifications  of  the  original  plan  were  agreed  upon.  We  have  been 
fitroured,  by  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  with  the  following  commu- 
nication on  the  subject.] 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazme. 
I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  newer  prospectus  of  the  proposed  London  Library, 
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by  wliich  you  will  perceive;,  that  llie  Urms  of  subscription  are  chan^eJ 
from  J:IO  as  firit  payment,  arij  .£:l  stihttcrtptioii,  to  a  first  paytnent  nf  £4 
and  subscription  of  £9.  Tht  jC?  aniiimt  subscription  Is  comniutable  at  any 
tiniL'  by  the  payment  ofjCflO.  Tbc  Committee  liave  been  led  to  hop«,  tbst 
ibis  change  would  make  the  library  available  to  a  much  greater  number  of 
peraoDS,  and  thua  greatly  increase  its  usefulness.  They  Hare  also  relied  on 
the  superior  advantage  of  a  moderate  subscription,  suited  to  the  many,  to  a 
larger  one,  whir-h,  comparatively,  only  few  might  be  able  to  atrurd.  in 
consequence  of  this  change  in  the  terms  of  subscription,  tbe  Committee  uow 
propose  to  wait  for  lOOO  subscribers  before  they  commence  the  rcali* 
Bation  of  tbc  scheme. 

In  the  Prospectus  which  you  were  good  enough  to  insert  In  the  lact 
Numbt-r  of  your  Magazine,  an  well  at;  in  the  newer  Protipcctus,  the  firBt 
payment  is  called  a  share.  The  olycclions  entertained  fiy  ninny  to  the 
commercial  character  thus  imparted  to  a  scheme,  whose  only  object  is  to 
uiGrease  the  facUiiicE  for  literary  pursuits,  and  the  absence  of  all  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  the  possession  of  a  share  in  a  Society,  the  number  o( 
whose  members  is  unlimited,  have  subsequently  inclined  the  Committee  to 
represent  the  first  payment  merely  as  entrance-money.  I  add  this  remark 
it]  consequence  of  an  objection  started  at  the  late  Tublic  Mcetiug  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern  ;  but  whether  the  first  payment  of  £5  ib  to  be  entrance* 
money,  or  a  nhare,  is  not  yet  finally  decided. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

A  Mbmbbr  or  tbe  Comhittck. 

The  following  extract,  from  a  |ULper  which  has  juBt  been  issued,  oon- 
tains  some  fiarthcr  partieulurs  :— 

The  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  propose  terms  of  subBcnntion, 
which  shall  neither  be  so  high  as  to  be  grudged  by  any  one  who  ivoukt  se- 
cure for  himself  or  bis  fatnily  the  advantages  of  a  cutnprehttusive  leading- 
library,  nor  so  low  as  to  render  the  number  of  subscribers,  which  may  tie 
reasonably  calculated  upon,  insufficient  to  establish  tbe  Library  on  an  ade- 
quate scale.  The  terms  for  the  first  600  subscribers  are  £6  entrance-roottey, 
and  £^  annually,  the  annual  subscription  being  at  any  lime  cumniutable 
for  a  payment  of  £20.  For  all  subscribers  after  the  first  500  the  entrance-  ^ 
money  will  he  higher.  H 

All  persons  wishing  to  became  subscribers,  arc  requested  to  send  in  their 
names,  without  delay,  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  at  the  Office  of  the 
London  Library,  4.?0  a,  West  Strand,  where  all  information  may  be  had.      ^ 
dally,  detween  the  hours  often  and  dre.     All  letters  nmst  be  prcjiaid.  fl 

The  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  TaToru,  June  21th — Lord 
Eliot.  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Resolutions  wore  moved  and  seconded  by  Lord  Montoagle,  tbe  fl 
Rev.  H.  H,  Miiman,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Thomas  Corlyle,  Esq.,  ChiMjcs  " 
Buller,  jun.,  Esq.,  M.l*.,  R.  M.  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  George  Cornewall 
Lewis.  Esq.,  William  D'Christie.  Esq.,  The  Hon.  G.  C.  Noel,  M.I*., 
and  Philip  Puscy,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  liist  resolution,  appointing  the  Com- 
mittee, was  as  followB  :  — 

That  the  uurabtr  of  subscribers  already  obtained  justifies  the  appoinlmcut 
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iTommittcc  tu  tlrnw  up  rules  for  the  Lilirary,  and  make  all  other  ar- 
ieiil!i  nccessnry  for  the  realizntion  of  this  xchcme,  and  that  the  folloW' 
Ing  geittleinen  bcupptiiiiied,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  i—CBuller, 
Jan..  Esq..  M  P.,  T.  farlyle,  Esq.,  W.  D.  Christie.  Eat).,  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
reudon,  (J.  U.  Craik,  Esq ,  Lord  Eliot,  M.V.,  W.  Einnsoii,  E»«r,  E.  M. 
Fitz^rald,  Esq.,  J.  Forster.  Esq..  A.  Helps,  Ettq.,  T.  H.  Key,  Esq.,  G. 
C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Lord  Lvtteltoii.  K.  Macauley,  Esq.,  H.  Maiden,  Esq., 
ReT.  II.  II.  Milman.  R.M.  Milnes,  Esq,.  M.P.,  Lord  Monteagle,  lion.  C 
G.  N'oel,  .M.P.,  P.  Puwy,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  J.  Spetiainff.  Esq.,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  M.P.,  G.  8  Venables.  Esq.,  and  W.  Wilshere,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  following  nameti  have  been  added  since  the  Meeting  : — Sir  E.  L, 

tBulwer,  Bart.,  M.P.,  W.  E.  Olidstone,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  \l.  Lister,  K.sq., 
..... 


LONDON  DIOCESAN  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


July  2Gtb, — We  regret  that  we  have  received  the  First  Report  of  the 
Diocesan  Board  of  Education  too  Intc  in  the  month  to  make  so  much 
UK  of  it  as  we  should  wish.  Of  the  various  objects  of  the  Board,  which 
it  treats  under  distinct  heads,  that  of  inspection  seems  to  be  at  present 
itie  aiost  important;  and  to  it,  and  the  Inspectors'  report  which  is  ap- 
pended, we  shall  nearly  confine  our  remarks  and  extracts.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Board  was  *'  to  establish  an  effectual  system  of  inspection  and 
periodical  examination,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop.  Indeed,  the 
whole  matter  has  been  of  the  Bishop's  express  appointment :  and  the 
Inspectors  are  to  be  considered  as  reporting  to  the  Bishop  through  the 
Board." 
I      His  lordship  nominated  the  following  gentlemen  as  Inspectors  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Erskinc ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bnron  Alderson  ; 

the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice?  I*ftlteson ;  the  Hon. 

Mr.  Baron  Goroey  ;    W.  Clowes,  Esq  ;    George  Frere.  Esq. ;  R.   W.  S. 

Lutvidge.  Esq  ;  J.  Martin,  Esq.;  G.  F.  Mathison,  Esq.;    the  Very  Rev. 

Dean  of  Chichester;  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  R.  Dnnkinficld.  Bsrt. ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Russell ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Short ;  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Baker ;  the  Rev.  R.  llurgess  ; 

the  Rev.  A.  M.  Campbell ;  the  Rev.  T.  Dale  ;  tlie  Rev.  S   Robins  ;  the  Rev. 

W.  Short;  the  Rev.  J.  Endcll  Tyler. 

The  most  careful  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  labours 

[of  the  Inspectors  by  well-digested  plans  of  operation,  and  their  report  bears 

Dple  proof  of  the  energy  and  care  with  which  ihey  have  thus  far  fulfilled  tlie 

[duties  of  their   appuintuicnt.     They  have  visittnl  upwartls  of  une  hundred 

r  schools,  **  of  these,  more  tlian  half  have  been  reported  as  being  in  a  sati^f^c- 

larr  condition,  while  very  few.  If  any,  were  inspecli'd,   without  exhibiting 

«oree  points  as  to  the  teaching  or  I  he  <^Usciplinc  which  were  mentioned  as 
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As  tu  tlie  amount  of  sclinol  accommoclatioti,  the  Inspcclorti  slate  that  "ii 
appears  that  the  actual  provision  in  nnlional  nnJ  infant  schools,  excIuiitTe  of 
those  which  are  set  on  foot  and  supported  by  Dissenters  of  various  drnonit- 
nations,  is,  in  (he  most  favoured  dietricts,  for  only  one-fifteenth,  and,  In  other 
localitiett,  for  not  more  than  onc-Lhirlitth  part  of  the  pupulatioii."  They  con- 
aider  that  a  farthiT  supply  of  Infant  Schools  ia  peculiarly  called  for,  and 
warmly  commend  the  state  of  those  now  in  operation  compared  with  that  of 
other  schools.  "  It  is,  obviously,  most  desirable  that  a  due  proportion  should 
be  established  between  the  infant  and  the  national  schools  in  every  parish ; 
and  that  the  former  should  be  made  in  some  measure  preparatory  1o  the 
latter.  Otherwise,  it  hnppens,  in  loo  many  cases,  that  the  work  of  ctlucation 
docs  not  begin  until  evil  habits  have  bci-n  contracted  ;  or  children  are  sent 
to  the  national  schools  at  ko  early  an  age  that  the  general  bu8iiH'»K  in  ibem  i* 
materially  impeded.  Much  practical!  incimveniiince  is  then  experienced  by 
masters  and  mistresses,  who  cannot  occupy  and  amuse  the  minds  of  infanrs 
consistently  with  their  duty  to  the  older  children.  Their  lalraurti,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  greaOy  facilitated,  if  no  pupils  were  admitted  into  their 
schools  until  they  could  read,  or,  at  least,  could  distinguish  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet."  They  add  that  "  the  Inspectors  would  look  at  the  entire  process  of 
education  as  one  whole,  and  at  all  Iciniis  of  schools  in  connexion  each  with 
each ;  for  the  Infant  school  helps  the  national  school,  as  the  national  school 
also  helps  the  Sunday  school ;  scholars  are  supplied  from  one  to  the  other  : 
it  is  where  the  one  is  provided  of  suHicieni  dimensiuns  that  the  want  of  the 
other  will  be  most  duly  felt ;  and  schools  of  any  one  description  will  be  more 
properly  appreciated  as  schools  of  every  other  description  are  planted  by  their 
side." 

The  Inspectors  next  notice  the  deficiency  of  model  achouls.  and  of  suitable 
masters  and  mistresses,  adding  some  remarks  on  the  best  means  of  imme- 
diately counteracting  these  evils ;  and  some  most  valuable  strictures  on  the 
monitorial  system,  which  we  have  not  room  to  tjuute. 

One  great  evil  which  the  Inspectors  met  with  was  the  existence  of  entirety 
giatuituus  schools  not  being  in  connexion  with  Poor  Houses  or  I'oor  Law 
Unions.  Their  remarks  on  this  subject  are  well  worth  consideration  ;  ibc 
Inspectors  observe  tliat  they  have  necessarily  left  many  points  for  a  future 
report.  We  will  venture  to  add,  that  we  trust  in  it  Ihey  will  enter  into  more 
details  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  right  mode  of  raising  funds  for  speoi6c 
objects,  such  as  the  establishment  of  training  and  model  schools,  and  the 
building  of  school -houses.  It  seems  to  us  that  much  may  bo  done  in  this 
way  towards  remedying  the  deficiency  of  funds  of  which  they  complain,  by 
concentrating  the  exertions  of  [>articubr  bodies  of  persons  upon  single  ob)ect9. 

The  short  report  on  llie  Sunday  scboola  in  connexion  with  (he  Church, 
which  fnllows  the  Inspectors'  report,  emanates  from  "a  temporary  body  of 
individuaU,  who  had  previously  taken  this  branch  of  Church  educatioa  into 
their  coosideraiion,  and  who  arc  now  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Diocesan 
Board,  and  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Uivliop  of  London." 
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The  inquirie*  of  this  Ixnly  embraced  the  ciliea  of  London  and  Weatmiruler, 
and  adjacent  boroughs^    from  ihcir   report    "it  apptrars   thai  out   of  1 1 1 

tnrches  and  chapels,  from  which  returns  have  bcco  obtained,  ei^lily-sJx 
fe  Sundaj*  schools ;  that  the  number  of  Sundajr  schools  attached  to  Uilik 
cigblj-six  churches  is  10^ ;  that  out  of  these  102  schools,  the  elalr  of  iieTunty- 
«ix  has  been  reported  on.  They  contain  I  l,o93  schokrB,  and  I  lul  tcaclKra  ; 
by  far  iJic  larger  proportion  of  which  are  voluntary." 

SoTcral  Tcry  iDtcrealfng  parliculars  are  mentioned  respecting  Sunday 
•ohoob,  on  which  (from  want  of  space)  we  niu.Ht  be  ifatisfted,  for  the  prewiit 
alleaa?,  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  report  itself,  which  is  altogether  richly 
darnring  the  attention  of  ail  who  are  interested  in  national  eduoatioD. 


EAST  INDIA  COLLEGE. 

MobT  of  our  readers  arc  aware  that  there  is  a  college  near  Hertford  fur 
tbe  eituratton  of  the  yonng  men  who  hare  hereafter  to  (ill  every  financial, 
Judicial,  and  political  office  (below  that  of  Governor-Gcuera.1  or  Go- 
vernor) throughout  our  great  Indian  dominions.  The  discipline  of  the 
Collc^  is  after  the  model  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the  speci5c 
studies  arc  Classics,  MathematiL's,  Law,  Political  Economy,  and  the  five 
priDcipal  Oriental  laiiguag<?8 — Sanskrit,  Persian,  Arabic,  Hindee,  and 
Tetoogoo.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Books  read  during  the  last  Term 
were: — the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Aristophanis  Nubes, 
Platonis  Crito  et  Phaedo,  and  tbe  first  book  of  the  Tusculan  Dispu- 
tations. 

Hie  following  are  the  Papers  which  were  used  last  Term,  at  one  of 
llic  ordinary  Examinations,  which  take  place  every  Term  : — 


«T.  Paul's  secoku  epistle  to  tue  corintuianb. 

1.  Show,  from  internal  evidence,  the  probable  date  of  this  Epistle,  and 
Uic  peculiar  state  of  the  Qiurcli  at  Corinth  at  that  time. 

8.  Point  out  passages,  in  this  Epistle,  which  describe  the  sufferings  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  dangeret  which  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gonpel. 
S\iow  that  these  passages  afford  a  presumptive  argument  of  the  tiuth  ^ 
tbe  Christian  Religion. 
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3.  Explain  the  nature  of  Ibe  argouetit  from  I'litlesigned  Coincident 
Show,  by  B  comparison  of  this  Epistle  \Tith  tbc  Acts  of  tlic  Apostles^ 
that  there  exists  no  vestige  either  of  the  Epistle  having  been  taken  fron 
tbc  history,  or  the  history  from  Uie  Epislle, 

4.  Explain,  by  reference  to  the  Acts — 

4wr77cA/r  Tov  Xpt9Tov.     (S)  tr  AMfutat^  i  VtfvcEpx^t  'Aprrm  row  0actXim%  t^oiptt 

5.  Show,  by  a  few  instances,  that  the  allusions  to  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  CorinthidDn,  which  are  found  in  the  Second,  are  socb  as  to  rcuioTc 
nil  suspicion  of  forger)'. 

6.  In  what  terms  has  St.  Paul  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  Mosaic  and 
the  Christian  dispensation  ?  and  how  has  he  evinced  the  superiority  of 
the    latter?      Translate,    and    explain: — 'ntu>t  ii  vii^ts  ArMfAoAi^i^ry 

ioliit  tit  8«Car.  MoHiwip  &vh  K»fM0V  wt^itimres. 

7.  What  argnroeDtinfavouroftlie  truth  of  Christianity  arises  from  the 
Reserve  of  the  Sacred  Writers  in  their  descriptions  of  a  future  World* 
Compare  the  Scriptures,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Kor&n.     Translate : 

T&  7afi  TOfovriKa  i\a^fhr  -rifi  tfxiiffwi  iusAf,  Kolf  ^*p09\iif  tit  ^c^i^eAV*  alrfww 
Bipct  iolijt  KOTtfrfafrrai  ijiuf  fiii  oaoruiirrwf  iifump  rd  0Aer6fura.  &AAi  r&  ftif 
flArvo^utL.     Td  yip  $\vit6fto-a,  r/toaKOipa'  ra  it  ^4  $\i-wnntra,  alA*iM. 

8.  Mention  the  leariinKargaiuents  by  which  Bishop  Pearson  has  shown 
that  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  is,  (1)  in  itself  considered,  |>ossib!e  j 
(!i)  ujvou  general  cunsiderations,  highly  probable  j  (9J  ujwn  Christian 
principles,  infallibly  certain. 

T^t  Mac«Sti'l(U'  irt  iw  voAAp  Bok'MP  ^At'^otr  17  wtplaat'io.  -r^i  X"^^  a&rwf,  irol  ^  KcrrA 
BiOovt  VTsx*^  ainn»,  ivtfiifffftwt^  M  T^  irXovToi>  r^s  awhinrros  mirrmP.    To  wlial 

circuutstHDces  does  St.  Paul  here  allude  }  By  wlint  considerations  docs 
he  recommend  works  of  charity  and  liberality  ?     Explain  :  Ciy^Ktrt  7V 

i]iM4s  if  Vxclrav  irr»x*^  wXovrhffifrt,  Point  ont  the  circum stances  which 
evince  the  purity  of  the  A|»o9tIe*8  conduct  in  the  pecuniary  contribution 
to  which  he  refers  in  this  Epistle. 

10.  Translate  aud  explain:  T^Ue^^xMiTi-wA^orteptattfit^yrtiil^irr^ 

Xptarif,  Kol  rifr  oaftifr  rv*  frwotttt  alnov  ^aytpourr,  Jt*  ittiiv  ir  worrj  r<fvy.       Refer 

Ifen  passages  in   the  New    Testament    which  conliiin  allusions  to  the 
Military  Dinipline  and  Triumphs  of  the  Romans. 
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II.  Ilow  did  itie  Ancients  divide  the  New  Testament  ?  Wben,  and  by 
whom,  were  tlic  present  Divisions  of  Chapters  nnd  A'erses  rcspccti»cly 
introduced  ?  How  does  it  appear  that  the  Subscnpttuiis  annexed  to  the 
Epistles  are  in  several  instances,  erroncona  ?  U'liai  inference  has 
Paley.  in  bis  Hor^  Pautinse,  deduced  from  this  fact  ? 

13.  Illustrate  the  following,  by  reference  to  the  Old  Testatnent : 

(I )  KaSiwfp  Mmrijt  frt0f i  xiKvftfta  M  rh  wpifftrrow  iavrov,  wp^s  rh  ^  irtplirat  ro4r 

'UrfimitK  4U  ri  riKot  tou  taKrafyovfieyov.     (2)  'O  r^  toX^,  oim  iv\f6imffi'  koI  6 

iAi>ar,    vim  i)\arrT6ini9t.      (3)  Tir^  *Iav8eU#v   vfirtLvil  rtsaafiinovra  itofik  ^lav 

13,  Give  the  different  interpretations  which  have  been  offered  of  the 
following  passajces:  statc^  in  each  case,  which  you  prefer,  and  on  what 
accooul : 

(1)  KaBia  wtpKrttitt  tJ^wkA^justb  TwXpwrvev  ffi  i^or,  oOrw  SiA  Xpttrrov  wtpiavtiti 
mi  4  9tif>iltX.^U  ivwf.      (2)   Kul  yap  Ir  jaOrt^  eTty^^a^uv,   jh  tHKHTiipior  iifiMtf  ri  H 

(i)  *H  y^  iyitJi  rav  Xpurrw  9«r^x**  iuMt,  K^murras  rovrff,  9ri  ««  <rs  Mp  nbrw 

14.  Explain  in  wliiii  manner  the  objectiontt  against  Christianity,  on 
tke  ground  of  its  Want  of  Uuivcrsnlity,  may  be  answered  by  the  Analogy 
of  Nature. 

ARISTOPUAN.    MUBBS. 

1.  Give  a  short  analysis  of  the  plot  of  this  play^  mention  the  date  of 
iu  5rst  representation  }  and  explain  the  jtrobable  object  of  Aristophanes. 
Translate  : 

[A  passage  from  the  Apolo^pa  Socrat.] 

2.  IVint  out  any  pass;4{cs  in  theCloiidB  in  which  the  descriptions  given 
of  Ibc  leading  peculiarities  of  Socrates  appear,  from  the  statements  of 
Plato  or  Xenopbun,  to  be  founded  on  truth.     Explain  : 

[A  passage  from  the  Play.] 

3.  Explain  the  Socratie  mode  of  disputation.  How  is  the  ctVect  of  it 
deacrilied  in  the  Mcno  of  Plato?  Translate  and  illustrate  the  ful- 
lowiog : 

[A  passage  from  the  Symposium.] 

1.  Tranittute  the  following ;  and  add  short  explanatory  notes. 
[Tbcu  fottuw  about  a  bundled  lines  from  diJTereut  parts  of  the  Play.] 
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II. 

Passages  to  translate  froiD  the  Crito^  Pkado,  anrl  RepnUk. 


III. 

PLATON*    CRITO. 

1.  Show,  byau  analysts  of  Plato's  A|iotogj',(l)  the  nature  of  the  differ* 
eut  charges  against  Socrates-,  (2)  the  line  of  defeucc  which  he  adopted 
in  each  case ;  and  (3)  the  ci re nui stances  and  probable  causes  of  bis 
condemnation. 

2.  What  appear  to  have  been  the  political  sentiments  of  Socrates } 
On  what  occasions  was  he  engaged  in  the  duties  of  public  life  ^ 

3.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Sophists ;  and  describe,  from  Plato, 
the  manner  in  which  Socrates  exposed  their  pretensions. 

4.  Mention  the  principal  modesof  reasoning  which  Socrates  employed  ; 
and  explain  the  causes  of  his  influence,  (1)  from  the  pccaliar  character 
of  his  philosophy,  and  (2)  from  the  state  of  social  life  at  Athens. 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  the  Moral  System  of  Socrates.  In  what  manner 
does  he  lay  down  the  duties  of  Justice  and  Forgiveness?  Compare  his 
views  up  those  |>oint8,  with  the  inaxiins  of  other  Heathen  Philosophers. 
In  what  respect  do  wc  find^  in  his  moral  precepts^  a  deAciency,  which 
Revelation  alone  can  supply  r 

6.  \Vliat  appear  to  have  been  the  opinions  of  Socrates  respecting  the 
popular  Mythology  of  hia  time?  By  what  train  of  reasoning  did  be 
establish  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  Supreme  Being }  What  ex. 
planations  have  been  oflered  of  the  Diemon  of  Socrates  ' 

1,  Explain  the  allegory  of  the  Philosopher's  Care,  io  the  Seventh 
Book  of  Plato's  Republic. 

8.  Mention  the  lending  arguments  by  which  Socrates  mainlnins,  in  the 
PheedOf  the  Immortiility  of  the  Soul ;  and  refer  to  any  Fables,  in  other 
Dialogues  of  Pluto»  which  describe  its  condition  in  a  Future  Life. 

0.  Show  in  what  manner  St.  Paul,  in  the  15th  Chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  connects  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  General  Resurrection  of  the  Dead :  and  compare  the 
terms  in  whicli  the  Apostle  refers  to  his  belief  iu  a  Future  State  with 
the  language  of  Heathen  Philosophers  on  the  same  subject. 
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IV. 


Passage  from  Akenside,  to  be  transIaUd  into  Latin  verse. 


V. 

Cliorus  of  Aristopliancs — translated  into  Latin  Sappliics. 


CICERO  8    TCSCULAN    DlSrVTATION S. 

1.  State  tlic  circumstances  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  Philosophy 
into  Rome. 

5.  Show,  from  the  nature  of  the  Latin  language,  the  difficulty  of  adapt- 
ing it  to  Philosophical  subjects;  and  point  out  the  i}eculiar  skill  with 
H'hicli  Cicero  cndcavuured  to  overcome  that  difiiciilty. 

3,  Trace  the  history  of  the  New  Academy  ;  mention  the  causes  which 
made  it  a  school  of  Ktietoric;  and  explain  the  rre(|uent  alterations  which 
ti>ok  place  in  its  tenets. 

4.  In  what  manner  docs  Cicero  dlludc  to  the  reasonings  of  the  Acade- 
mics in  the  opening  of  his  treatise  De  Legibus  ?  Of  what  Sects  docs  he 
chiefly  follow  the  opinions,  (1)  in  questions  connected  with  Moral  and 
Social  duty,  and  (2)  in  discussions  of  a  l^ysical  charattter  ? 

6.  Enumerate  the  Philosophical  works  of  Cicero ;  mention  at  what 
periods  of  his  life  they  were  respectively  written  ;  and  descrihe  ilie  plan 
ml  which  they  were  generally  conducted.  Arc  there  any  specimens  in 
hta  Dialogues  of  the  Socratic  mode  of  argument  ? 

fl^O.  What  is  the  design  of  the  trentise  De  Republic^  ?  What  is  the 
(object  of  the  fragments,  recently  discovered,  of  the  ftrat  and  second 
books  ?     Give  a  short  account  of  the  Dream  of  Scipio. 

7.  Mention  the  circotnstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  Tuaeulan  Diii- 
pfitations  J  and  describe  the  general  character  of  the  work. 


Several  passiges  to  translate,  from 

Tuseol.  Disput.  lib.  i.     Tusc.  Dispnt.  lib.   v.     De  Oratore,  lib.  iii. 
De  Republic^,  lib.  vi.     Platon.  Phs^lr.  c.  24. 
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Passage  from  Puley's  Evidences,  l>cgiitniii(r — "Tlionglit  ia  (liffiTGiit 
from  motion,  perception  from  impnet  "—down  to  "The  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence is  so  himself;"  to  be'trauslated  into  Latin  Prose. 


Passage  from  Soplioc  Trachin.  and  anotlier  from  first  book  of  Lacan. 


Another  long  Paper  we  have  mislaid  ;  it  asked  for  an  Analysis  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Tnsculan  Disputations,  with  particular  mention  of  the 
Arguments  in  favour  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  :  for  inatances  of 
the  general  uncertainty  of  the  Ancients  respecting  future  Rewards  and 
Paniehments :  for  an  account  of  the  State  of  the  Dead  according  to 
Homer;  of  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Romans  of  singing  the  praises  of 
their  ancestors  at  their  banquets  ;  of  the  different  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  the  Gods  of  Greece ;  of  ttic  Sphere  of  Archimedes ;  also 
passages  to  translate  from  the  Tusc.  Disput.,  Virgil.  ^Eai.  £ai-ip. 


The  Papers  in  Mathematics,  Law,  and  Political  Economy,  we  are  not 
able  to  give.  Ttiuse  in  the  Oriental  Languages  would,  of  course,  luive 
no  great  interest  for  our  readt^. 

E.  D.  W. 


Ciiy  TresK,  I,  Long  Lane:  D.  A.  Doudury. 
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PROSPECTS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

In  various  articles  which  have  appeared  in  this  Magazine  we  have  main- 
tained these  propositions:  that  the  Church  and  the  State  are  both 
int^ested  in  the  Education  of  the  people  ;  that  the  ground  of  the  inter- 
est which  the  State  has  in  this  matter  is,  that  it  cannot  exist  in  safety 
iii  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  ;  that  the  ground  of  interest 
which  the  Church  has  in  this  matter  is,  that  it  is  appointed  to  remove 
ignorance  and  barbarism ;  that  the  first  demands  that  there  should  be 
teaching,  but  is  departing  from  its  appointed  office  and  function 
when  it  strives  to  teach ;  that  the  latter  is  entrusted  with  powers,  for  this 
express  end,  and  violates  its  most  solemn  obligations  when  it  refuses  to 
use  them.  We  have  striven  earnestly  to  impress  this  truth  upon  our 
readers,  that  these  are  not  two  parties  fighting  one  against  another 
fin-  the  possession  of  certain  powers  and  privileges,  but  two  bodies  hav- 
ing distinct  duties  to  fulfil,  which  cannot  be  confounded,  which  cannot 
be  separated  without  the  greatest  peril  to  each.  These  are  principles 
which  may  be  stated  again  and  again  till  men  are  weary  of  hearing  them  ; 
which  may  be  treated  as  mere  phrases  and  formulas  of  no  practical  worth 
or  significance ;  which  may  be  utterly  forgotten  amidst  the  disputes  of 
parties;  which  may  be  scouted  by  furious  journalists,  naturally  impatient 
of  everything  that  is  not  inconsistent  and  variable,  but  which  the  expe- 
rience of  every  nation  in  Europe  is  bringing  to  a  test,  is  illustrating,  and 
will  ultimately  establish. 

To  see  these  principles  completely  admitted  in  practice ;  to  see  the 
State  completely  understanding  its  own  position,  and  the  Church  com- 
pletely acknowledging  its  own  great  powers  and  responsibilities,  is  what 
we  cannot  hope.     A  distant  approximation  to  such  a  state  of  things,  an 
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indication  that  the  struggle  for  dominion  in  each  of  Uiese  bodies  is  ceas- 
ing, and  the  acknowledgment  of  trusU  and  obligations,  beginning,  ought 
lo  be  welcomed  by  every  honest  citizen  and  everj-  good  roan.  Nay,  eren 
where  any  particular  measures  strike  an  anxioutt  observer  as  involving 
the  nominal  abandonment  of  some  distinction  which  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived a  half  recognition,  he  will  yet  look  at  the  intention  of  the  au- 
thors ;  and  if  he  find  tliem  struggling  amidst  great  difTicuUies  and  embar- 
rassments, to  gain  Honie  sure  fooling,  and  sHcriHctug  personal  cunsidera- 
tions,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  he  will  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
good  will  outweigh  the  evil,  and  that  more  will  have  been  secured  than  a 
mere  deceitful  quietness,  or  than  those  immediate  advantages  for  the  sake 
of  which  Homc  are  content  to  risk  the  happiness  of  generations  to  come. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  Unit  we  hnw  looked  at  the  arrangcuicnt  which  has  been 
effected  between  the  Bishops  and  the  Government.  We  could  not  be  insen- 
sible to  the  very  great  inconveniences  of  the  position  which  the  Church  has 
occupied  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  last  year.     The  mere  exclusion  from 
a  grant  of  public  money  never  seemed  to  us,  in  itself,  a  lamentable  evil. 
We  hoped  that  that  deprivation  might  have  called  forth  the  energies  of 
Churchmen,  and   have  shown  how  much  more  the  voiuittar^  principle 
upon  which  they  act  can  effect,  than  the  arbitrary  stfxtem,  which  is  the 
boast  of  the  sects.     It  was  another  and  for  greater  mischief,  that  the 
Church  should  assume  a  party  attitude,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  looking 
at  itself  as  the  centre  of  a  party  movement. 

Much  OS  we  rejoiced  at  the  check  which  the  Ministerial  project  of  the 
session  before  last  received  from  the  large  minority  which  opposed  it 
in  one  House,  and  the  great  miijority  by  which  it  was  denounced  in  the 
other ;  wc  could  not  help  fearing  that  such  successes  might  lead  Church- 
men to  adopt  the  ordinary  language  of  factions,  to  rely  upon  the  preca- 
rious assistance  of  mere  politicians  and  even  of  journalists,  and  lo  forget 
how  often  their  cause  had  been  betrayed  by  such  allies,  in  how  ignorant 
and  heartless  a  manner  it  is  nearly  always  supported  by  them.  More- 
over, it  was  lo  be  remembered  that  the  attempt  of  the  Ministers, 
however  ill-suited  Lo  the  condition  of  England,  however  little  likely  lo 
promote  a  sound  education  through  the  countrj',  was  the  indication  of  a 
wish — a  sincere  wish — to  accomplish  a  great  and  nccessar)*  object.  If 
nur  statesmen  utterly  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  responsibilitiM 
which  hung  upon  them,  it  was,  at  least,  something  that  they  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  any  responsibility, ;  something  that  they  felt 
that  the  work  of  education  must  be  conducted  systematically,  and  could 
not  be  left  to  mere  chance.  If,  in  resisting  these  measures,  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  full  honiuge  to  their  motives,  every  man  of  good  fbcling 
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will  have  regretted  tlie  inability  ;  still  more  will  he  have  felt  pained  that 
he  was  forced  apparently*  at  least,  to  cast  much  of  that  blame  upon  the 
rulcni  of  the  land  which  be  must  have  felt  belonged  to  himnelf  and  lu 
bis  feUow  Churchmen.  Had  we  understood  our  own  position  and  our 
own  powers — had  we  consistently  asserted  them  in  practice,  no  Privy 
Council  Committee  voidd  ever  have  been  appointed— no  English  Oo- 
vernment  would  have  ventured  to  assume  a  jurisdiction  over  a  province 
with  which  it  bod  no  concern.  To  rescue,  then,  the  Church  from  the 
necessity  of  appearing  to  frustnite  an  object  wlticb  she  was  bound  with 
eJI  her  energies  to  promote,  from  alliances  with  which  she  had  nothing 
naturally  to  do,  and  irom  the  positive  injustice  of  condemning  those  who 
had  rashly  intruded  into  a  duty  which  her  sons  had  not  adequately  dis- 
chaiged — was  surely  a  point  of  the  highest  importance.  It  was  not  the 
demand  of  a  short-sighted  and  selfish  expediency  that  much  should  be 
atlempted  and  much  endured,  in  order  to  escape  from  lucb  circum- 
■Udom  ;  for  they  were  dangerous  to  the  very  principles  for  the  sake  of 
wfaieh  we  were  content,  fur  a  while,  to  submit  to  them.  Supposing, 
then,  that  in  the  convention  Iwtwcen  the  Bishops  and  the  Ministry, 
the  principle  that  the  governing  and  the  educating  powers  in  a  country 
m  distinct,  has  been  but  imperfectly  asserted  ;  supposing  that  tlie  mo- 
dem phrase  of  secular  and  religious  education  has  been  allowed  to  creep 
in  while  we  fully  admit  the  danger  of  gi\'ing  a  formal  sanction  to  loose 
■nd  confused  notions,  and  believe  tlmt  tlie  more  they  have  become 
adopted  into  popular  opinion  and  discourse,  the  more  necessary  it  is 
to  take  care  that  they  shall  not  become  permanently  embodied  in  our 
institutions  ;  we  must  yet  contend  that  we  have  a  very  important  com- 
pensation for  these  socriliees.  The  Church  has  come  forward  as  a 
Church,  to  treat  with  tlie  Government  as  a  Government.  It  has  claimed 
for  itself  the  position,  and  the  Government  has  recognised  the  claim, 
not  of  a  religious  sect,  not  of  the  trihus  prtprogativa — in  which  character 
Loid  Brougham,  in  his  complimentary  pamphlet,  was  kindly  willing 
to  speak  of  her ;  but  as  that  body  which  does  practically  possess  the 
means  and  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  educating  the  country.  Tliis  is 
a  great  point  indeed.  No  similar  acknowledgment  of  our  position  in  the 
comTniinity  has  been  made  in  any  public  or  oiBcial  act  in  modem  days. 
Atm3  what  is  most  satisfactory,  it  has  not  been  bestovred  in  deference  to 
any  theory  by  persona  who  had  taken  up  the  notion  from  education,  or 
hod  been  recently  converted  to  it  by  argument,  that  wc  outjhl  to  have 
■uch  and  such  powers :  it  has  been  made  in  simple  and  inevitable  dcfer- 
eneti  tn  thc/acf  that  wc  have  them — that  there  is  a  Iwdy  existing  in  the 
country,  bowevcr  it  came  there,  wliatever  business  it  has  to  continue 
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ihere,  u-ithoiit  which  the  State  in  this  grand  matter  of  education  canB< 
act.  Now,  if  it  is  a  humiliating  circtinistance  attendant  upon  this 
concesiiion,  that  we  arc  goaded  on  by  the  State  to  our  own  proper  work* 
and  arc  told  that  the  State  will  see  that  wc  do  it ;  surely  we  may  very 
well  receive  this  as  a  judgment  upon  our  past  indolence,  andmaj'  avert 
any  practically  evil  consequences  from  it  by  proving  that  it  is  a  work 
which  we  understand,  and  can  perform  far  better  than  tliey.  If  it  is  not 
an  affront,  but  a  positive  hitiderance  to  our  labours,  that  we  should  be 
obliged  tosepanile  them  under  two  heads,  and  seem  to  propose  to  our- 
selres  two  different  objects  in  imparting  the  dilferent  parts  of  instruc* 
tion  to  the  same  living  being  whom  we  arc  appointed  to  train  in  one 
harmoniouB  consistent  method,  for  one  object ;  we  should  consider  that 
we  have,  iu  fact,  tacitly  sanctioned  the  evil  of  which  we  complain  ; 
that  we  have  fancied  there  would  be  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  was 
secular  in  its  character  and  its  results,  and  that,  when  once  we  barve 
cleared  ourselves  of  that  delusion,  and  determined  to  act  upon  the  right 
principle,  technical  arrangements  instead  of  determining  our  practice, 
will  gradually  bend  themselves  to  it. 

We  have  rested  our  approbation  of  this  measure  upon,  what  will  seem 
to  some,  very  ill-chosen  and  insuflicient  grounds.  Is  not  the  great  jus- 
tification of  It  thia  ;  that  hereby  the  people  of  England  will  have  a  chance 
of  being  reared  up  as  men,  instead  of  growing  old  in  ignorance  and  bru- 
tality ?  ts  not  this  the  real  apology*  for  any,  so  called,  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  either  Church  or  State  7  And  is  it  not  showing  a  cold  and 
heartless  indiA'erence  to  this  greatest  of  all  objects,  that  we  should  be 
searching  out  nice  and  delicate  distinctions  in  defence  of  a  mcasme  which 
is  likely  to  promote  it  f  We  are  of  course  prepared  for  a  charge  of  this 
kind,  and  have  not  to  heqr  it  now  for  the  first  time.  Those  who  thought 
it  their  duty  to  oppose  the  Chapter  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  the 
pain  of  listening  to  a  speech  full  of  excellent  feeling,  and  (from  the  lips 
of  a  soldier)  most  natural  and  admirable ;  in  whieh  they  were  accused  of 
wishing  to  preserve  revenues  for  merely  ornamental,  if  not  for  selfish, 
purposes,  which,  otherwise  directed,  might  enable  the  people  of  England 
to  bear  the  Word  of  God-  Those  who  took  the  mfwt  leading  part  in 
resisting  this  measure,  were  probably  those  who  had  made  tlic  greatest 
sacrifices  of  wealth  and  time  for  this  very  object.  But  they  belioved  in 
tlieir  consciences  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  now  too  late  to  in- 
quire—time will  settle  the  question),  not  merely  that  the  confiscation  of 
those  revenues  would  be  next  to  nothing  for  promoting  general  popular 
instruction ;  not  merely  that,  in  this  point  of  view,  it  would  be  found  a 
mere  sham  expedient,  pretending  to  remedy  an  evil  which  retjuires 
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and  much  more  powerful  treatment ;  but  that  those  very  institu- 
tions, which  the  bill  would  suppress,  might  bo  made  the  most  usctul  and 
effectual  instruments  in  acting  upon  that  ignorant  population,  for  whose 
sake  they  are  to  be  abolished.  This  is  an  instance  of  tlie  unfairness 
which  even  very  honest  and  straightforward  men  may  commit,  when 
they  pass  judgment  upon  those  who  try  the  value  of  measures  by  prio- 
oples  rather  than  by  results  ;  or  rather,  who  know  no  way  of  aseertain- 
ing  what  results  will  be,  except  by  looking  at  principles.  So  in  the 
present  case.  There  may  be  persons  who  fancy  that,  if  the  Bishops  and 
the  Govemroent  understand  each  other  on  the  subject  of  education ;  and 
i^  ID  con»equence,  a  sufficient  supply  of  funds  be  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature, nil  must  go  on  well.  We  believe  no  such  thing.  We  believe 
that  the  chances  of  this  measure  being  useful  to  education  depend,  first 
of  all,  upon  its  being  a  sound  measure  in  itself.  We  have,  therefore, 
taken  pains  to  ascertain  whether  it  can  submit  to  be  examined  on  its 
own  merit*.  But  if  it  will — as  we  believe  and  endeavoured  to  show 
tliat  it  will — bear  this  test,  there  is  another  necessary  condition  of  its 
aucrrai — that  the  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  compact  should  un- 
decrtand  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  should  consiiitently  maintain 
them.  The  Church  has  confessed  its  duty  to  educate  aa  mnny  of  the 
people  of  England  as  will  submit  to  its  education.  The  State  has  said, 
it  will  favour  the  work,  and  will  see  that  it  is  honestly  ful611cd.  So  far 
well ;  the  articles  of  aijrccrocnt  arc  signed,  it  remains  that  they  should 
be  performed-  The  prospects  of  education  are,  we  think,  far  brighter 
than  they  were  two  months  ago ;  but  they  are  brighter,  because  lliere 
appears  to  lie  a  more  decided  will  in  those  who  can  educate  to  set  about 
the  ta!>k,  and  a  more  clear  intelligence  as  to  the  method  of  proceeding 
in  iL  Should  the  will  grow  weak  again,  or  the  understanding  dark, 
£20,000  or  £300,000  will  do  us  very  little  good.  Instead,  then,  of 
declaiming  about  the  ignorant  millions  in  our  manufacturing  and  agri- 
caltujal  districts,  or  fancying  that  all  at  once  a  way  has  been  discovered 
of  making  them  wise;  let  us  all  calmly  consider  what,  under  these  new 
oircuniBtances,  ought  to  be  done,  that  we  may  not  lose  all  the  advantage 
which  Providence  intends  us  in  them,  and  so  bring  a  heavier  sin  upon 
ounelrcs  and  our  land.  All  our  readers  and  correspondents,  in  what- 
erer  sptaore  of  labour  they  may  be,  will,  we  hope,  gini  themselves  up  to 
this  hiquiry,  and  will  supply  us  uith  important  suggestions  upon  it. 
We  shall  merely  venture  to  throw  out  a  lew  hints,  chiefly  directed  to 
one  point*  and  designed  less  to  throw  Light  upon  the  subject  than  to 
show  trom  what  quarter  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  it. 
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Wb«a  kii  nid  that  the  Church  ought  to  educote  the  people,  the  qrwu 
HMmly  asked,  "  And  what  do  you  mean  by  the  Church  ?" 
Tkr  iaqairy  is  oft«n  mode  csptionsly :  the  doctrine  that  we  all  are  mem- 
ot  the  ChuTch,  being  foolishly  and  pedantically  sot  up  ;  not  for  the 
t  purpose  of  proving  that  every  one  liaa  a  responsibility  in  this 
Iter,  but  rather  to  show  that  no  one  has  any.  The  plain  method  of 
ang  of  such  quibblers  is,  to  reply,  *' And  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
?"  Every  ten-pound  householder  (to  say  tlie  least)  ia  a  member 
of  the  State,  in  quite  as  full  a  sense  as  every  baptized  man,  and  womani 
and  child  is  a  member  of  the  Church.  If  the  one  fact  prevents  you 
fVom  acknowled^ng  that  there  is  a  body  of  magistrates,  and  laMrgivers, 
and  official  persona  generally,  upon  whom  certain  Civic  or  State  duties 
devolve,  and  who  are  bound,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  act  as  if 
they  were  the  State ;  the  corresponding  fact  may  hinder  you  from  ac- 
^^owltnlging  that  there  are  other  persons  upon  whom  certain  ecclcii- 
Attical  duties  devolve,  and  who  must,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  act  as 
if  they  were  the  Church  ;  if  not,  not.  But  this  difficulty  is  eometimea 
suggested  by  quite  a  different  feeling,  and  presents  itself  in  another 
form.  It  is  a  point  of  no  Httlc  practical  importance  and  embarrassment 
to  ascertain  where  the  power  lies  which  is  competent  to  determine  the 
quality  of  the  education  which  shall  be  given  to  different  classes  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  the  right  method  of  imparting  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  this  point  has  l>ccn  already  settled,  by  the  arranf^emcnt  which 
we  have  spoken  of;  that  the  JSishops  of  the  Church  have  undertaken  the 
office  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church*  belongs  to  them,  of 
being  the  arbiters  in  this  as  in  every  other  properly  ecclesiastical  con- 
cern. In  a  certain  sense  we  acknowledge  this  assertion  to  be  true.  We 
rejoice  that  the  Bishops  have  taken  u)K)n  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  deciding  who  arc  fit  and  who  ore  not  6t  to  inspect  and  suiicrintcnd 
schools  :  we  should  think  it  a  great  anomaly  that  that  responsibility 
should  )>c  transferred  to  any  other  hands.  But  while,  on  all  cases  of 
ultimate  appeal  (especially  as  to  the  character  and  appointment  of  per- 
!«dim)i  we  believe  that  the  jurisdiction  ought,  according  to  principle,  to 
vest  in  them,  and  would,  practically,  be  best  administered  by  them :  vre 
cannot  conceal  the  truth  from  ourselves,  that  the  manifold  occupations 
of  the  Bishops  must  make  it  impossible  for  them,  not  merely  to  mper- 
intend  the  details  of  instruction  in  their  diiTcrent  dioceses,  but  even  to 
lay  down  the  principles  and  maxima  upon  which  it  should  bo  conducted. 
Tlic  unreasonableness  of  expecting  tlmt  they  should  perform  such  a  task, 
[lias,  we  must  say,  been  greatly  increased  by  the  measures  of  the  last 
issioD.    A  Bishop,  with  his  council  of  Presbyters — men  of  inteltigencef 
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Hkd  exempt  from  many  of  his  oppressive  lalxiunt — might  be  able  to  di- 
nct  his  Clergy  to  a  right  course  of  thinking  respecting  the  general  laws 
of  education,  and  might  eren  solve  many  of  the  complicated  points  which 
arise  in  the  practical  working  of  it.  Stripped  of  this  aid,  he  would  be 
to  oinscious  uf  inability  to  deal  with  questions  that  might  be  asked  him, 
(except  by  returning  one  of  those  vague,  double-sense  anaweis,  which 
ve  nearly  useless  upon  all  subjects,  and  po.>iilivL'ly  mischievous  upon  so 
pnedcaX  a  ooe  as  this),  that  he  would  probably  abstain  from  pronouncing 
any  judgment  at  all.  We  are  not  ignorant  how  valuable  a  substitutct 
for  a  more  direct  and  regular  Episcopal  council,  the  Salional  Societjf  has 
proved  itself  in  many  great  and  trying  emergencies.  If  that  Society 
had  not  been  the  first  which  roused  Churchmen  to  any  systematic  eiforts 
tat  establishing  schools  over  the  country  ;  if  it  had  not  been  the  body 
which  originated  the  late  movement  in  favour  of  diocesan  education  ;  if 
it  had  not  been  the  instrument  which,  more  than  all  public  meetings  and 
rotes  in  tlie  legislature,  pri'iiiervffd  us  from  the  calamity  of  a  purely  State 
system  in  England ;  it  must  have  endeared  itself  to  all  good  citizens,  by 
the  reproaches  and  slanders  which  it  has  lately  undergone  from  open 
eaemJes  or  from  treacherous  allies.  Had  it  not,  through  the  zeal  and 
hooeaty  of  its  individual  members,  effected  far  more  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  the  means  it  had  at  command,  or  even  from  tls  con- 
KtiludoD  \  it  would  never  have  deserved  tliese  attacks.  The  notion  of 
•uddenly  dissolving  an  institution  wliich  up  to  tliis  moment  has  been 
qoite  indispcniablc,  &nd  which,  in  addition  to  its  ascertained  practical 
llMrita,  has  to  much  even  of  a  legal  and  constitutional  character,  merely 
beMuaeA&  arrangement  has  been  concluded  respecting  inspectors,  would 
bCk  it  a|ipear8  to  tw,  very  absurd.  It  would  lead  the  country  to  suppose 
that  a  formal  parchment  document  was  a  dispensation  from  practical 
labours,  or,  at  least,  made  it  unnecessary  that  those  labours  shotdd  have 
lay  central  power  to  direct  them.  Still  we  are  satisfied  that  the  National 
Society  cannot  be  a  permanently  satisfactor)'  organ,  for  expressing  tlie 
miDd  and  wiU  uf  tlie  Church.  It  was  originally  instituted  to  promote 
th«  establishment  of  eUmentary  schools  ;  and  though  it  was  able,  by  a 
ipiiiled  extension  of  its  plan,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  middle  and  of 
training  schools,  these  have  been  necessarily  looked  upon  as  supple- 
DKsts,  or  accessories  to  its  main  object.  Now  it  seems  to  us  of  the 
highest  importance  that  our  lowest  and  elementary  schools  should  be 
the  working  out  and  development  of  a  system  already  existing  in  the 
GOunliy.  not  as  the  seed  out  of  which  other  schools  are  to  grow.  All 
ihc  great  defects  and  positive  evils  of  the  Bell  and  Loncastcrion  systems 
to  U8  to  have  ariseu  from  the  neglect  of  this  principle.     The  prob- 
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lem  which  they  proposed  was,  to  devise  an  expedient  for  teaching  as 
mtmy  of  the  poorer  classes  as  could  be  collected  into  one  room.  It  fol- 
lowed, almost  inevitably,  that  a -very  low  standard  of  cdacatiun  was 
taken  ;  and  yet  that  this  education  was  not  altogether  u  suitable  one — 
nay,  might  even  be  (as  objectors  said  it  was)  too  learned  a  one  for  the 
humbler  class.  It  was  equally  true,  as  another  class  affirmed,  that  not 
htilf  enough  was  tauglit  upon  this  system  ;  and,  thercrnre,  when  the  evil 
was  tried  to  be  remedied,  on  the  one  side,  by  reducing  the  instruction, 
you  made  it  only  not  nothing  ;  when  you  tried  to  introduce  new  elements 
into  it,  all  kinds  of  quackery,  vanity,  and  display  intruded  themselves. 
The  truth  is,  the  notion  on  which  we  were  proceeding  was  a  vicious  one. 
There  was  no  standard  to  which  we  cuuld  refer  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes ;  no  attempt  to  connect  their  education  with  that  of  the 
othtr  dosaea;  to  discover  what  was  the  common  principle  in  one  case  as 
much  as  in  the  other,  and  so  to  adapt  it  to  the  circumstances  of  each. 
To  do  tliis,  we  must  not  work  up  from  the  lowest  point  to  the  highest, 
but  down  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  There  must  be  one  consistent 
scheme  of  National  Education  ;  one  law,  manifesting  tlwlf  andcr  differ* 
ent  appearances  and  conditions,  in  the  teaching  of  the  senator  and  di- 
vine— of  the  parish  apprentice  and  mechanic. 

Supposing  this  to  be  true,  we  may  be  nearer  an  answer  to  tlie  ques- 
tion with  which  we  started — where  resides  that  power  which  should  di- 
rect the  course  of  education  in  the  land,  and  therefore  which  may  be 
truly  said  to  be  in  this  jwint  of  view  the  practical  representative  of  the 
Chorch?  Oar  answer  would  bo  unquestionably  in  the  UNiVRBSiriKS. 
These  are  the  true  National  Church  councils  in  educational  matters  ; 
from  these  must  go  forth  ut  oiicc  tlie  decrees  and  the  precedents  which 
are  to  give  the  form  to  ICnglish  education,  at  once  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual influences  which  are  to  give  it  it^  life.  That  this  is  true 
if  om-  doctrine  respecting  national  education  be  correct,  very  few  will 
dispute  ;  only  there  is  the  usual  remark  at  hand,  that  what  is  very  good 
in  theory  is  utterly  impossible  in  practice.  (Granted  that  thii  power  be 
aomewhcre  or  other  in  the  universities,  yet  where  is  it  embodied  T  How 
is  it  to  make  itself  felt .'  Is  the  Convocation,  or  are  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
or  are  both  togellier,  to  be  the  legislative  community  to  which  the  land 
looks  up  i  Is  Oxford  to  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  Cam- 
bridge ;  or  arc  the  schools  to  make  their  election  for  one  or  for  the 
other,  or  is  U>e  first  to  be  installed  as  tlie  more  orthodox  utterer  of  the 
Churoh's  mind?  And  when  all  these  points  are  settled,  by  what  aane* 
tioM  arc  these  venerable  bodies  to  secure  oU-dicnce  to  their  comnjanda  ? 
All  lliesc  questions  will  of  course  be  asked.     We  have  two  answers  to 
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them  ;  the  first  is,  we  do  not  know  ;  the  second  is,  we  do  not  care. 
WTi^tcver  the  objector  may  tliink,  we  are  practical,  he  is  the  theorist. 
We  have  no  notion  of  cm/erring  power  upon  any  man,  or  8ct  of  men. 
If  ihey  have  the  power  already  delegated  to  them,  we  wish  them  lo 
nadrrstand  that  they  have  it,  and  to  exercise  It  witli  a  due  sense  of  its 
iraporlance  and  responsibility.  If  tliey  have  it  not,  we  wish  them  not 
to  try  to  exercise  it,  but  to  believe  that  they  were  sent  into  the  world 
dor  some  other  purpose,  and  find  out  what  that  purpose  ia.  Upon  this 
principle  it  is,  that  we  say  the  State  should  not  try  to  e<lucate,  simply 
becaase  we  believe  it  cannot  educate  if  it  try;  th^t  it  lias  no  faculties 
which  can  serve  tliat  object ;  that  it  can  only  produce  confusion  by  pre- 
tending to  have  them.  On  precisely  the  same  ground  we  tell  the  uni- 
versities, that  they  should  claim  this  power  over  the  education  of  the 
country  because  they  have  it,  because  the  faculty  is  within  them  ;  be- 
cause they  injure  themselves  as  well  as  us  if  they  do  not  see  that  it  is 
awoke  and  not  asleep.  In  what  precise  mode  this  power  should  be 
exercised,  they  will  understand  much  better  thim  wc  can  tell  them,  when 
they  begin  honestly  to  exert  it.  But  that  wc  may  not  appear  to  be 
tndcing  rash  assertionii  upon  one  of  those  points,  or  to  be  wholly  silent 
on  the  other,  we  will  explain  ourselves  a  little  more  fully. 

It  is  now  admitU'd  on  all  hands  that  the  Clergy,  who  are  scattered 
through  the  ditfi*rcnt  parishes  of  England,  must  be  in  fact  the  great 
tfiachiTi  of  the  people  of  England.  Dissenters  and  Statesmen  may 
think  it  ought  not  to  be  so,  but  so  it  f.<t ;  the  Clergy  are  there,  and  they 
may  do  this  work  if  they  will.  But  where  are  the  minds  of  these  Clergy 
formed,  where  are  they  taught  to  teach? — At  the  universities.  But 
these  Clergy  may  he  helped  or  obstructed  in  their  work  by  the  squires 
of  tlie  parishes  in  which  they  live.  Where  are  these  squires  for  llie 
most  part  trained?  —  lu  the  universities.  Still  there  may  be  assistance 
or  interference  from  a  higher  quarter ;  the  central  Government,  or  legis- 
lature, may  take  upon  itself  certain  functions  connected  with  education. 
Wlicncc  come  those  who  are  to  compose  the  legislature  or  the  executive 
Government,  to  determine  (so  far  as  man  cm  determine)  whether  its 
decrees  arc  for  good  or  for  evil  ? — From  the  universities.  Talk  of  vote* 
in  ConTocadons,  resolutions  of  Heads  of  Houses,  adjustments  of  domin- 
ion between  Cambridge  and  Oxford  !  Here  is  an  influence  vested  in 
thete  bodies  wtie  at  this  present  moment,  waiting  for  no  such  arninge- 
meotx,  capable  of  being  exercised— nay,  under  a  necessity  of  l»eing 
exercised,  in  every  act  by  which  they  assert  their  own  existence.  Even 
in  the  cbe  of  those  countrie.<i  where  the  Slate  liatt  nominally  established 
itarifa*  the  educating  body,  this  great  practical  power  is  still  making 
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iueir  felt  in  the  universities.  Look,  for  instance,  nt  Prussia  ;  vrhat  is 
called  the  philosophical  facuitr/  in  tliD  universities  of  that  land  compre- 
hends, as  many  of  our  readers  know,  tutors  on  history,  philology, 
moral  science,  in  shorti  nearly  every  subject  which  wc  include  under  the 
name  of  Litenp  humaniores.  In  fonner  days  the  number  of  students 
■who  entered  this  faculty  bore  no  sort  of  proportion  to  those  who  entered 
under  the  professors  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  or  medicine  ;  within 
tlie  last  ten  or  twelve  years  tliere  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  this  class. 
The  change  might  at  first  be  supposed  to  arise  from  an  increftsed  dis- 
position in  the  German  yout}is  to  devote  themselves  to  general  cultiva- 
tion, or  at  least  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  their  special  studies.  But 
thia  explanation,  wc  are  assured,  is  not  the  true  one  ;  the  fact  is,  that 
the  vast  demand  for  teachers  in  the  different  gymnasia  and  training 
schools,  with  the  openings  that  are  afibrUed  to  persons  who  would  be- 
come private  schoolmasters,  have  raised  up  a  class  which  requires  this 
general  instruction  for  its  own  profi-sxional  purposes  :  so  that  the  leach- 
ing of  all  classes,  higher,  middle,  or  lower,  does  in  fact  depend  on  the 
professors  in  the  uuiversities.  They  can  do  wlmt  no  minister  of  in- 
struction if  he  had  a  hundred  heads  and  a  hundred  hands,  could  accom- 
plish. It  is  very  true,  that  in  Prussia  the  universities  themselves  arc 
under  the  control  of  the  State,  custodit  ipxon  custodes ;  but  every  one 
knows  that  this  was  just  the  point  which  the  Government  found  it  must 
diilicult  to  manage  ;  that  none  of  its  relations  were  so  uneasy  as  those 
¥rith  the  universities ;  that  in  the  treatment  of  them  it  incurred  nearly 
all  the  imputations  of  injustice  and  arbilrariuess  which  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  for  asserting 
anything  like  an  independence  of  the  State,  the  Prussian  universities 
have  yet  felt  that  some  such  independence  was  necessary  to  their  exist- 
ence, and  that  if  they  could  obtain  it,  they  would  be  doing  more  tlian 
all  other  bodies  together  could  do  to  keep  up  a  free  life  in  the  country. 
That  their  first  notions  on  this  subject  were  nw  and  incousiderate,  we 
fully  admit ;  tliat  nothing  but  a  wild  revolationary  spirit  mi^ht  have  deve- 
loped itself  if  they  bad  not  been  subject  to  Government  Intorfereucc,  wo 
acknowledge ;  and  tliat  this  interference  has  on  the  whole  been  wisely 
exercised,  wo  niske  little  doubt.  But  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the 
State  itself  would  now  wish  if  it  tvere  possible,  that  there  should  be 
some  body  distinct  from  itself,  yet  working  not  ngainst  It  but  with  it, 
which  should  be  felt  and  recognised  as  the  educatlng'powcr  of  the  coun- 
try. And  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  deep  and  earnest  inquiries 
which  are  going  on  among  the  most  thoughtful  and  carucst  Protestants 
in  Germany,  rcspcctJug   the  nature  and  conditions  of  the   Christian 
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Churcb,  and  its  tnie  pnsition  io  refereuce  to  ttie  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
will  lead  ultimately,  by  however  stun-  degrees^  to  the  accoiii|)li3hmeut 
of  this  desire.  We  make  these  remarks  almut  the  condition  of  a  sister 
coaiitry,  in  order  to  show  the  iucrcdihie  advantaj^s  possessed  by  our 
own  uuivervities  if  they  only  knew  how  to  use  them.  .Mi  that  influence 
which  the  Prussian  nnircrsities  can  exert  over  the  other  education  of 
the  country,  they  posses  et^ually  ;  that  |)ositioD  of  practical  independ- 
ence which  the  Pmssian  universities  feel  necessary  to  them,  but  are  unable 
to  ast«rt,  they  enjoy.  We  do  not  believe  either  that  they  are  wanting 
io  the  one  thing,  without  which  all  these  would  be  in  vain,  a  conviction 
lliat  they  may  bo,  more  than  all  others  can  be,  the  instruments  in  God's 
bands  of  saving  the  country*.  That  feeling  lins  been  growing  up  in  them 
both  for  many  years  ;  and  Just  iu  proportion  ub  it  has  grown  in  either, 
bAve  the  studies  of  that  one  been  pursued  with  zeal  and  aflTectioo.  llie 
sense  io  the  minds  uf  German  literary  men  that  they  arc  doing  practical 
good  to  their  country,  i^f  a  new  and  added  impulse  to  study,  but  one 
irhicli  they  do  not  want ;  the  mere  delight  of  acquisition  is  to  them  a 
sufficient  reward.  \Ve  ought  to  understand  that  with  us  it  is  altogether 
otherwise  j  unless  we  feel  that  what  we  learn  is  pri>ducing  a  practical 
influence,  will  act  and  work  on  the  minds  of  our  countrymen,  we  learn 
without  spirit,  without  hope,  without  reality.  \Vc  may  complain  of 
this  pecoUarity  in  our  constitution  if  we  will,  but  it  is  there,  and  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  it.  We  may  love  truth  for  its  own  sake,  it  would  be 
sad  indeed  if  wc  could  nut  j  but  that  which  is  uot  living  and  at  work, 
we  CAnnot  recc^ise  as  truth. 

\Vhat  we  wish,  then,  to  impress  upon  the  universities  is,  that  the 
present  is  a  most  important  crisis  in  their  existence.  If  the  Church  is 
to  aasert  its  position  as  the  educator  of  the  nation,  theirs  must  be  the 
voice  through  which  it  makes  the  assertion.  If  the  Church  is  prac- 
tically  to  educate  the  nation,  they  must  set  the  work  in  movement,  and 
give  it  its  direction.  It  is  idle  to  wait  for  any  combined  plan.  Each 
tutor  of  each  college,  by  private  exhortation  and  influences,  by  seeking 
to  make  hlf  own  teaching  a  model  of  what  teaching  should  be,  by  prac- 
tical luQts  respecting  the  method  of  instruction,  by  awakening  a  national 
spirit  in  themindsofhispupils,  by  labouring  to  purge  them  of  vulgar  pride, 
by  impressing  upon  them  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  vocation 
which  the  middle  class  of  the  country  have  t(i  discharge,  hy  teaching  with 
great  solemnity,  yet  with  more  of  practical  illustration  than  of  mere  senten- 
tJou*  morality,  how  the  selfishness  of  each  class  must  be  its  ruin ;  hy  bring- 
ing out,  in  every  act  of  life,  the  truth  that  we  are  members  of  one  body,  hy 
not  sbnuking  &om  repeated  applications  of  past  history  to  present  circum- 
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slanccfl,  may  be  contribuHng  much  to  tliis  great  end  ;  and  while  he  is 
doing  this,  more  direct  methods  of  promoting  it  will  suggest  iheraseU'CS. 
What  is  most  to  be  desired  of  the  Universities,  as  bodies,  is,  not  that 
they  stiould  assume  to  themselves  any  new  authority  over  education 
(they  have,  as  we  have  shown,  immense  authority  already,  and  more 
will  bo  conceded  to  them  if  this  is  well  used),  but  that  they  should  la- 
bour to  perfect  that  which  is  weak  in  their  own  system  of  instruction, 
that  it  may  give  the  tone  to  that  which  is  established  elsewhere.  Wc 
would  remind  them  especially  how  important  it  ia  to  give  efficiency  to 
that  which  may  be  called  the  University  proper;  the  University  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Colleges.  The  separate  foundations  present  a  barrier 
against  State  encroachments,  which  only  some  g^eat  revolution  could 
carry  away.  But  the  University,  considered  as  a  body  of  Professorships 
in  different  faculties,  is  much  more  liable  to  interference ;  it  m^ht  be 
justified  upon  much  more  plausible  grounds.  The  way  of  averting  such 
a  calamity  (for  a  calamity,  we  believe,  even  the  most  legal  intrusion 
must  be  upon  bodies  which  ought,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  community, 
to  maintain  their  independence)  is,  that  they  should  reform  this  part  of 
their  system  themselves,  labouring  to  prove  that  the  large  s}'stem  of  sys- 
tematic and  formal  instruction  which  Professors  are  intended  to  give, 
is  never  so  safe  or  so  clTective  as  when  it  is  combined  with  a  scheme  of 
domestic  discipline.  Such  a  reformation  is  especially  demanded  by  the 
circumstances  on  which  we  have  now  been  dwelling  ;  for  it  must  be  the 
business  of  the  Professors  especially  to  lay  down  a  method  of  education, 
and  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. Another  measure  of  great  importance — the  opening  of  the  Col- 
leges to  poorer  students — is  hinted  at  by  a  writer  in  the  last  "  (Quarterly 
Review,"  and  requires  especial  consideration  at  this  time.  But  we 
may  have  nrumy  opportunities  of  returning  to  such  topics.  Our' present 
object  lias  been  to  show  that  the  prospects  of  Education  in  England  at 
this  moment  are  bright,  if  only  we  are  not  too  careless  to  realize  them. 
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CHURCU  AND  STATE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  MagauHe, 


Sir, 


The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  letter  in  your  last  Number  :  — 
"  If  our  contemporaries  uiT/ explode  the  notion  [*of  the  Queen's  piwer 
M  temporal  head  of  the  Clmrcb,']  let  them  do  so  thoroughly,  the  e^nl 
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tcadi  tlut  oar  orfl  I 
BcndafOBrdsMMtieoaca;  ndifaat  m Trfu ihiwit M^^7mr  mhttk 
don  not  wiifafiy  aaj  qpBcitly  wteo^pmm  mt  Airiw  >i  — r  Qww  —4 
Xalioa,  will  be  ■•  «ardife»  far  its  pvpme  «» if  it  woe  CO  mmhw  tbal 
Uthm  Mod  wathen  had  ma^mg  to  A>  with  EifaciTioa. 

If  the  Chmcii,  u  u  Imtitatioa,  kas  nybov  beoinlMMd  ftna  Kcr 
duties  to  the  Stale;  brrduyRBBHi  be  idencdalao:  Ibrtfae  memhtn 
cao  have  ik>  interest*  dot  poasibffity  of  ri^actioa,  apart  frootthvBodr. 
Yet  ihe  has  taog^t  cadk  of  lu  tbit  in  one  of  cor  Bapttsroal  rows  v«$  ui* 
Tolvtd  the  engagement  *  to  booooj  aaS.  obey  the  Qurcu  an  J  all  ttmt  arc 
prut  iu  aaliiority  onder  ber.'  and  is  teaching  the  sanic  in  all  her  scltuoU 
np  to  this  very  hoar  :  she  makes  prayen  *for  the  Queen's  Majesty  '  an 
important  part  of  our  Dailr  Worship,  and  in  the  most  solrmn  uf  all  her 
serricea  leads  us  thus  to  pray  to  Almighty  God — *  so  rule  the  hiMirt  of 
/Ay  eh<*wn  screamt  Victoria,  our  Queen  and  governor,  tlial  she  (  knotting 
whosr  iMHiatef  the  it)  may  abore  all  things  seek  thy  hoAuur  and  glory  ; 
and  that  we  and  all  her  subjects  (duly  consiHeri^  vhost  amthority  «Ae 
hath)  may  faithfully  serve,  honour,  and  obey  her,  i»  iUrt,  ami  fur  Iher, 
accordintf  ttt  thtj  hU's$ed  teord  ami  ordinance :'  and  she  lias  appointed 
thai  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  Accession  there  shall  be  used  in 
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the  same  Service  this  *  Prayer  for  the  Queen  as  suprewe  gorernar  of  this 
Church — BIesse<l  Ix)ril,  who  bast  cnlled  Chrislian  Princes  to  the  dcfcuce 
of  thy  Faith,  ami  hast  made  it  their  duty  to  promote  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare, together  with  the  temporal  interest  of  their  people  ;  IVe  aeknuto^ 
ledyv  tpUh  hum/Ue  and  hearty  thanks  ihy  ^eai  yuodn^Si  tc  ««,  wi  setting 
thy  Scrtant,  our  most  yraciuus  Queen,  orer  thid  Church  and  Nation  ;  give 
her,  we  beseech  thee,  all  those  heavenly  graces  which  are  requisite  for  so 
high  a  trust ;  let  the  work  of  thee,  her  God,  prosper  iu  her  hands  ;  let 
her  eyes  behold  the  success  of  her  designs  for  the  service  of  thy  true 
Religion  established  amongst  ua  ;  and  make  her  a  blessed  instrument 
of  protecting  and  adTonciiig  Truth  wherever  it  ia  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed :  let  Hypocrisy  and  Pntfaueness,  Superstition  and  Idolatry,  fly 
before  her  face  ;  let  not  Heresies  and  false  Doctrines  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  nor  Schisms  and  caust.*Iess  divisions  weaken  it ;  but  grant 
us  to  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  io  serviug  tbce,  our  God,  and  obey- 
ing her  according  to  thy  will :  and  that  these  blessings  may  be  nomtinued 
t9  ti/Ur  ages,  let  there  never  be  one  wanting  in  her  house  to  succeed  her 
in  the  goTemment  of  this  United  Kingdom,  that  our  posterity  may  sec 
her  children's  children,  and  peace  upon  Israel.  So  we  that  are  thy 
people  and  the  sheep  of  thy  pasture,  shall  give  thee  thanks  for  ever,  and 
will  always  be  showing  forfh  thy  praise  from  generation  to  generation. 
Amen.'  Lastly,  I  would  refer  to  the  Corouatiou  Service,  which  the 
Church  has  actually  used  in  consecrating  and  blessing  our  present  Sove- 
reign ;  and  from  all  these  1  conclude  chat  the  Church  does,  up  to  this 
hour,  declare  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  in  the  deepest  and  holiest 
sense,  that  slic  continues  most  fully  and  most  practically  to  recognise 
her  own  duties  to  the  Queen  and  the  State  while  she  inculcates  the  same 
on  all  her  cliildn'n,  and  the  children  of  her  Divine  Lord. 

Bnt  supposing  that  the  Church  desired  to  withdraw  herself  from  her 
union  with  the  State,  has  she  the  right  to  do  so  ?  Surely  not.  The 
union  was  of  God's  making,  not  man's  :  the  eternal  purpose  of  it  in  the 
Divine  Counsels  has  been  revealed,  its  perfect  reasonableness  e:cplaiiied, 
and  its  actual  (wcurrence  predicted,  in  God's  Word  ;  and  it  has  l»eeu 
ratified  again  and  again  by  His  Providence  in  all  the  great  crises,  no  less 
than  in  the  peaceful  times  of  onr  history;  and  to  God  alone  must  it  be 
left  to  juilge  whetlier  the  union  ought  to  be  dissolved,  aud  to  carry  the 
separation  into  effect.  To  follow,  if  need  be,  the  example  of  her  Lord's 
great  humility,  bearhig  all  things,  believing  all  things,  hoping  all  things, 
endurbg  all  things,  even  uulo  death — this  is  the  duty  of  the  Cburdi 
no  less  than  of  each  of  her  children.  Not  that  I  admit  tliat  any  pre- 
text for  the  Church  claiming  a  separation  from  the  State  is  furnished  by 
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mch  measures  of  the  Sute  as  the  Toleration^  Test  aiid  Corporatiou  Re- 
peal, and  EiniincipAlion  Acts.  For  the  case  geems  to  ine  to  be  this  : 
that  the  State  fully  recoemising  the  Church  as  the  proper  Educator  of 
its  citizens,  and  these  citizens  as  duly  qualilied  for  exercising  the  rights 
of  citizcoship  onty  when  thry  had  received  such  education,  embodied 
these  ita  principles  in  such  stringent  statutes  against  tlie  Irish  Papists 
that  none  could  move  a  finger  to  prevent  the  Cliurcli  from  performing 
her  work  in  perfect  peace,  Slic  had  also  a  duly  organized  snd  completely 
endowed  Priesthood  in  Ireland ;  and  a  Protestant  Aristocracy  and 
Gentry  in  all  tl»c  counties,  and  l*rotestant  Municipalities  in  all  the  chief 
towns,  who  were  her  rightful  children,  and  by  the  frightful  circumstances 
of  the  times  peculiarly  disposed  to  acknowledge  her  claims  and  open 
their  hearts  to  her  holy  influences.  But  did  she  failht'tdly  exert  such 
influences  :  did  she  teuch  these  Landlords  and  Corporations  that  the 
miserable  savages  around  ihem  were  their  fdlow-meu  —  nay,  their 
hrrlbrcn  iu  ('lirist,  and  that  they  must  employ  their  possessions,  and 
pririli^s,  and  powers,  to  the  utmost,  in  assisting  her  in  her  divine 
mission  of  eiviliziug.  humanizing,  Christianizing  them  :  did  she  set  any 
example  of  the  work  herself  ?  Alas,  the  answer  was  written  too  clearly 
in  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland  more  thim  a  hundred  years  atX^r  :  and 
then  the  State  declared  that  if  must  do  something.  It  could  see  that 
these  poor  creatures  were  men  and  its  subjects,  and  that  if  those  severe 
measures  by  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  little  short  of  slavery 
wmr  justiHable  oneo,  they  might  not  be  repeated  again  and  again — that 
England  must  not  he  satisfied  to  provide  nothing  better  for  millions  of 
her  sons  than  fire,  s^vord,  and  famine,  to  the  end  of  time,  llie  State 
hji9  a  conscience,  and  is  responsible  to  God  Himself;  and  it  was  worthy 
oi*  a  Christian  Nation  to  assert  that  ita  subjects  ought  not  to  be  slaves 
and  savages,  and  that  it  would  not  wnit  any  more  centuries  without 
doing  its  best  to  emancipate  and  civilize  them,  to  give  them  the  rights, 
and  nKjuire  of  them  the  duties,  of  freemen.  The  attempts  to  accom- 
plish these  ends  by  Act  of  Parliament  liave  proved  as  ineffectual  as 
might  have  been  expected  :  but  the  State  is  not  to  blame,  because  with 
ita  earthly  instruments  it  could  not  produce  any  better  substitute  for  the 
work  the  Church  had  neglected  to  do.  It  did  its  best ;  it  could  not 
make  the  people  'free  indeed  ;'  but  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
fonad  this  work  done  for  it  aud  the  Irish  qualified  for  civic  freedom,  at 
the  end  of  that  hundred  years,  is  to  deny  that  the  Church  has  any  di- 
vine office  or  mission,  or  any  power  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  to  agree  that 
all  that  her  worst  enemies  assert  of  the  falseness  of  her  pretensions  to 
them,  is  true.     I  think  that  the  State  was  justified  iu  the  course  it  pur- 
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sued,  and  wouM  not  have  been  justified  in  resorting  to  the  only  altcma- 
tire — of  extreme  eoercion  ;  and  tliat  sti  far  from  haiing  wilfully  or  uds 
uecessarily  wronged  the  Church,  it  dealt  most  cautiously,  and  even 
tenderly  with  her  constitntionnl  rights.  These  obserrationi!  are  confined 
to  Ireland  and  the  Kmancipation  Act,  but  the  principle  of  them  will 
apply  to  the  similar  measures  in  reference  to  Protestant  Pissenters, 

I  have  spoken  strongly,  but  I  trust  not  irrcverenrly,  of  the  neglect  of 
her  duty  by  the  Church  :  to  make  professions  of  filial  love  to  her  would 
be  out  of  place,  for  a  man  raust  be  judged  by  his  conduct,  not  hy  his 
professions  ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  lo  say  that  she  teaehes  all  her 
children  to  love  Truth  and  llighteousness  above  all  things,  and  to  try 
all,  even  herself,  by  that  highest  and  only  perfect  standard  of  nil  Truth 
and  nighteousness  which  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  far  easier 
and  pleasanter  for  a  Churchman  to  conceal  or  deny  the  faults  of  his 
spiritual  Mother  than  to  confess  them  :  yet  there  are  times  when  this 
confession  becomes  a  solemn  duty,  whicli  if  we  do  not  perform,  we  not 
only  coufuse  all  distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  good  and  evil, 
in  our  own  minds  ;  but  inevitably  confirm  the  worst  accusations  of  utter 
and  radical  falseness  and  comiptiou  against  the  (!^hurch.  To  justify 
the  sins  anil  errors  of  the  Church  is  to  Jedare  that  tbese  are  her  proper 
and  characteristic  features.  'Vhe  Church  and  State  liave  both  nuich  to 
lament,  much  to  amend ;  and,  God  he  thanked,  they  are  both  acknow* 
ledgiug  this  with  an  earnestness  unexampled  for  the  last  hundred  yenra 
of  our  history  :  and  if  past  errors,  and  present  weakness  and  imjHiTfect 
understanding  of  our  duties — the  consequences  of  those  errors — |>ermil 
but  little  opportunity  for  boasting  in  ourselves  and  our  own  righteous- 
ness ;  yet  even  from  these  we  may  draw  most  abundant  proofs  of  the 
unfailing  faitlifulness  of  Him  who  tonnded  both  the  Church  and  the 
Nation,  and  has  preserved  them  and  made  all  things  work  together  for 
their  good,  notwithstanding  our  unfaithfulness,  and  may  consequently, 
with  reviving  faith,  look  forward  to  the  future  with  hopes  as  unboundeil 
as  our  admiration  and  thaukfidness  for  the  past  should  be. 


I  am,  &c. 


Clijiott,  /iuffust  7,  18-10. 


E.  a  w. 
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"  Whethtrr  StaUt,  tike  iadiciduaUf  after  a  certain  period  of  maturity, 
inecitabiy  tend  to  decay."  * 

It  was  wtlh  a  feeling  of  anxious  interest  that  -vrc  saw  some  months  since 
Utat  this  was  tlie  subject  for  the  English  Essay  at  Oxford,  and  with  the 
same  feeling  vc  bave  often  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  we  should 
Icom  the  result :  for  here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  declaration  of  a 
tmtb  most  important  in  itself,  and  jtegnant  with  most  practical  interest 
to  our  country  at  this  Ter>'  time ;  on  opportunity  given  by  one  oflhoae 
two  venerable  Teachers  upon  whose  wisdom,  and  zeal,  and  skill,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  tbeir  duties,  the  de^tiiiics  of  England  depend  ;  given  to 
those  of  her  children  whom  she  was  just  sending  fortli  to  tlieir  work,  and 
who  must  and  who  would  do  henceforth  what  she  had  qualified  them  to 
do :  here  would  be  afforded  a  proof  of  those  qualifications  and  of  that 
chiefcst  of  all,  the  understanding  what  their  work  was  ;  while  the  decision 
of  the  University  would  declare  what  her  mind  and  spirit  were,  whether 
she  was  bringing  up  het  sons  to  be  mere  scholars  and  speculators,  in 
diitaitefoT  the  active  service  of  their  Country,  and  in  disbelief  that  such 
■crrice  was  due  from  thom  or  would  be  of  any  profit  to  the  Country  ;  or 
whether  she  was  to  be  found  still,  as  of  old,  engaged  in  her  lioly  work 
of  tiaining  and  arming  the  flower  of  England's  youth  for  the  great  practical 
war  against  tlie  spirit  of  the  age  in  its  thousand  forms  of  selfishness  and 
•oeplicism,  and  specially  of  that  philosophical  cant  which  is  now  every- 
where poisoning  the  sources  of  moral  responsibility  and  energy,  and 
ififfbsing  the  belief  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  that 
literature,  philosophy,  and  even  religion,  arc  only  mcnns  to  the  great  end 
of  makmg  those  circumstances  comfortable  while  they  last,  For  while 
tiie  old  English  faith  is  that  our  Institutions  in  Church  and  Statu  are  a 
real  and  living  part  of  the  principles  and  spirit  which  they  embodvi  and 
in  themselves  no  less  permanent  and  undecayiTf^  than  these — tliat  our 
Cbarcb  is  Chriatianity — that  our  Fundamental  I^aws  are  Justice  ; — tbo 
MW  fashionable  creed  is  that  there  may  indeed  be  a  spirit  of  Chriatianity, 
or  jojitice,  or  patriotism,  but  that  tliis  or  that  Nation  or  national  Institution 
i»  but  Oie  temporary  garment  which  they  weave  for  themselves,  and  which 


*  A  Piixe  Els^ajr  read  in  the  Sht-ldoaidU  Tbtatre,  Oxfoni,  Jaly  1, 1840.  B) 
Aiihnr  PcDrh>o  Stauli-y,  M.A.,  Fellow  uf  University  College.  Oxford:  pub- 
tiftbed  by  J.  Vincent. 
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sooner  or  later  iiieviubly  wears  out  and  must  be  replaced  by  succeuire 
new  ones.  And  most  practical  are  tl'e  effects  of  this  creed  among  us :  it 
is  driving  the  more  leligious  and  conscientious  to  give  up  tlie  cause  of 
God  and  their  Country  in  despair,  encouraging  the  cold  intellectual  devo- 
tees of  theory  to  destroy  all  that  opposes  them,  making  the  old  men 
selfish  calculator*  that  it  will  last  their  time,  and  tlie  young  lazy,  plau- 
sible, res}>ectablo  speculators  abotit  a  world  in  whidi  they  disdain  to 
take  any  part. 

Such  were  the  grounds  of  our  anxiety,  and  our  satisfaction  in  reading 
Mr.  Stanley's  Essay  was  as  deep  as  that  had  been.  Oxford  in  this  ns  tn 
every  other  point  .shows  that  she  understands  her  duty  and  is  doing  it ; 
and  while  she  can  send  men  with  hearts  and  heads  like  this  man's  into 
our  Parishes  and  Cathedrals,  into  the  Queen's  Councils,  and  into  the 
Halls  and  Houses  of  our  Nobles  and  Gentry,  England  may  abide  the  worst 
that  can  come  witliout  fear  of  the  ultimate  resiUt.  But  we  must  proceed 
to  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  Essay  itself.  It  thus  begins, 
setting  forth  the  importastce  of  National  Life  : — 

'Of  all  the  slrikhig  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world,  tlicre  are  few  of 
greater  interest  than  the  birthdays  of  nations— the  eras  in  which  wandering 
hordes  have  bi-coine  distinct  States,  and  States  hare  become  conscious  of 
the  character  uf  their  own  |iosition.  This  girat  idia  of  national  life  stantU 
perfectly  di&tinct  fmm  any  of  the  other  social  forms  into  which  mankind  has 
been  thrown,  whether  that  of  a  family,  a  race,  or  a  Church.  It  is  only  in 
the  transformation  of  a  tribe  itito  a  nation  that  dialects  can  attain  the  full 
nroportion  of  languages  ;  it  is  only  the  existence  of  a  State  that  can  give 
oirth  to  human  laws;  it  is  for  the  expression  of  national  feelings  that  the 
human  mind  is  first  constrained  to  adopt  tlie  vehicle  of  poetry  ;  it  is  in  that 
faith  in  the  present,  hope  for  the  liiture,  and  brotherhood  between  the  seve- 
lal  classes  of  socictv,  which  patriotism  alone  ofhumanpus&ions  can  engender, 
that  we  can  have  that  religion  ofeartb,  which  hasbetn  man's  only  sa^guard 
in  those  darV  times,  when  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  religion  of  heaven. 
And  Cto  speak  generally)  in  exact  proportion  as  the  pulse  of  national  life  has 
beat  strong  or  tcehly  in  the  heart  of  a  people,  that  people  has  been  great 
and  lastuig,  or  puny  and  transient. 

'  As  this  national  character  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of  God's  gifts  to 
man,  so  its  loss  is  amongst  the  mostdreadful  and  most  visible  of  Tlis  jiidg* 
ments.  No  generation,  to  the  end  of  time,  can  ever  close  its  ears  against 
the  death-shriek  of  Jerusalem  or  of  Rome.  No  sight  more  melancholy  b 
lecorded  in  history,  than  the  long  and  tivnig  death  of  Greece  or  Abyssinia  ; 
or  than  the  fate,  perhaps  even  mure  siilemn,  of  those  early  empires  of 
central  Asia,  whose  names  alone  remain  to  us;  or  of  that  yet  more  un- 
known people,  whose  gigantic  monuments  stan<l  without  a  name  in  the 
western  wilds  of  North  America. 

'  To  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  dftay,  at  all  times  uitcrcsting,  is  pecu- 
liarlir  *o  to  us.  who.  standing  on  the  grave  of  nations,  and  on  the  verge  of 
ft  crisis  fraught,  according  to  universal  expectation,  with  no  ordmary 
Interest,  have  the  deepest  concern  iu  knowing  to  what  fate,  at  this  advanced 
stage  of  society,  and  in  this  remarkable  era,  we  ourselves  arc  doomed. ' 
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The  writer  then  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  so  widely  spreaci  helief 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  that  tliereare  *grent  national  cycles  of  prosper- 
ity and  decay,  has  always  rested, cither  in  suhstanceor  in  form,  on  the  ana- 
It^  between  men  as  indi\iduals,  and  men  in  their  collective  capacity,* 
Now  this  analogy  is  two-fuld :  the  virtue  and  wisdom  and  all  moral  and  in- 
tellectual puwcrsofanatJon  are  the  same  in  kind  with  thusuof  its  individual 
members,  and  consequently  the  laws  which  govern  the  latter  must  apply 
10  the  former  also  ;  but  when  we  call  the  Institutions  of  a  State  its  body 
we  are  only  using  a  metaphor,  convenient  for  illustration,  but  which 
proves  nothing.  And,  therefore,  while  the  real  analogy  supplies  a  con- 
cloaive  oj^umeut  that  the  moral  and  intetlectual,  life  of  a  Nation  like 
that  of  JiD  individual,  can  only  i>eriah  through  some  inherent  vice,  and 
not  frt)m  any  principle  or  proper  law  of  decay,  the  other  merely  illustra- 
tive analogy  does  not  enable  us  to  deduce  any  political  consequence 
from  the  fact  that  the  human  body  i:«  subject  to  inevitable  death. 

But  though  this  metaphor  proves  nothing,  the  fucts  of  history  may  ; 
and  these  Mr.  Stanley  proceeds  to  examine.  He  finds  it  to  be  a  fact, 
which  *  it  luis  been  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  modem  bistoricat  science 
to  establish  and  elucidate,'  that  every  nation,  ancient  or  modern^  exhi- 
bits a  sucial  progress  '  marked  by  definite  epochs,  within  whose  limits, 
pe4:uliat  phaseSt  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  are  develupcd«  as  cer- 
tainly as  correepondittg  phenomena  unfold  themselves  wilbtn  the  oor- 
retiponding  stages  of  indindual  growth  : '  and  also  that  it  is  likewise  a 
Cu-'t.  that  luthcrto  every  nation  has  sunk  into  decay  and  dissolution  aAer 
reaching  that  epoch  of  maturity  to  wliich  we  usually  apply  the  term  of 
civilizatiun.  What  then  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  this  nge  of 
mnturity  or  civilisation,  and  do  they  carry  in  themselves  any  essential 
principles  of  decay  ?  They  are,  Rtjinement  of  manners  and  feeling, 
l*oUtical  and  Commercial  activity^  intellectual  Inquiry  and  Rejlt:cti<tn, 
Equalization  of  ranks  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  lower,  Divinion  of 
iabour.  Centralization  or  unity,  (*  in  labour  as  co-operation  ;  in  trade  aa 
eambination  ;  in  war  at  discipline ;  in  language  as  (fcneralization  ;  in 
philosophy  as  method  ;  in  political  life  as  association  and  submission  to 
law  ;')  and  lastly  Education,  In  none  of  these  can  any  such  principle 
of  decay  be  found ;  their  proper  tendency  is  clearly  to  increasing  vigour 
of  life,  aud  if  they  have  always  ended  in  death,  it  must  have  been  in 
spite,  not  by  reason,  of  that  tendency.  But  we  must  give  tlie  last  point 
of  tliis  put  of  the  argument  at  len^h. 

'  LasUj,  from  the  conflux  of  all  these  various  elements,  of  refinement, 
and  activity,  and  in(|uiry  ;  of  equalization,  variety,  and  unity — Uiere  arise 
those  notions  of  uuiverfcol  cidture,  of  sympathy  with  all  nmnkind,  ofun- 
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folding  and  RilmiHnf;  the  qualities  moflt  iltrrcUy  conticrted  with  human 
welfare,  which  all  centre  in  the  ont'  idta  of  Eduration.  This  iJt-a  is  not»o 
much  Ih^  rc-itiilt,  as  the  rery  sou)  of civilizntioti  itself;  not  so  much  one 
mciining  which  may  he  attached  to  it,  but  the  meaning  which  lies,  "  like  a 
Jew  el  at  the  boltom  of  the  great  deep,"  hidden  at  its  rery  root  This  is  the 
iilea  which  inanifeiiited  itself  during  the  great  movement  of  the  Sophists  in 
Greece — whrch  gave  signp  of  its  furmation  in  ilic  epoch  of  the  Refornialiou 
— und  which  is  now  in  the  agonies  uf  its  birth-throes  conrulsing  every 
country  in  Europe. 

'  It  might,  at  Brat  sight,  seem,  that  a  general  ethicatioii  must  diminrsh  nn 
fxcliiflire  patriotism  ;  must  merge  the  interests  of  the  Slate  in  the  interest 
of  the  world  at  large — the  aspirations  of  the  citizen  in  the  higher  and  more 
comprehensive  aspirations  of  man.  But  history,  in  spite  of  its  perversions, 
seems  not  only  to  repel  tliis  itiiHpicion,  but  to  justify  ancient  and  modrni 
philosophers  in  ascribing  tu  eJitcatioii,  a^  its  own  peculiar  and  especial  end, 
the  fornintinn  not  of  n  general  illiinitnhle  society,  hut  of  a  distinrt  united 
nation.  In  the  inefTeetunl,  but  noble  ultempla  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Athe- 
nian corruption,  we  catch  a  glimpse,  however  imperfect,  of  the  true  desti- 
nies to  he  wrought  out  by  (his  last  great  and  complex  issue  of  a  civilized 
age.  If  by  any  means  that  e<iucalioii  cnn  really  he  given,  which  Socrates, 
ill  his  dialectical  inquiry,  and  1'lato,  in  his  universal  polity,  sought  to  sha- 
tJuw  forth;  if  every  profession  in  which  u  citizen  is  engaged,  can  be 
founded  en  the  basis  of  a  ccncrat  culture  ;  if  politicat  dtilics  can  be 
grnuntled  on  fixed  and  eternal  truths  ;  if  the  particular  forms  of  national 
cuiutnniuoti  can  be  vilued  chielly  as  types  and  instruments  of  ends,  co- 
cxleiisive  witli  hutnauity  ititelf;— then  the  State  would  stand  more  firmly 
than  ever:  because  it?  citizens  would  be  more  closely  than  ever  united  by 
a  common  bond— because  its  social  movements  would  be  invested  with  that 
moral  interest  ivhich  alone  can  prevent  them  from  sinking  into  party  poli- 
tics—  because  its  ends  would  be  such  as  every  man  would  forwanl  more 
earnestly  in  proportion  as  be  fell  more  deeply,  or  thought  more  keenly.' 


I 


But  while  such  are  the  conclusions  to  which  tlio  proper  tcndcncie* 
»nd  ]ows  of  social  progress  irresistibly  lend,  it  is  undoubted  that 'history 
exbibiu  not  only  the  general  fact  of  the  decline  of  nations,  but  also  their 
declint  in  the  particular  period  of  mature  civilJKation,*  This  nclual 
prevalence  of  decay  is  caused  by,  and  may  be  trace<l  to,  three  forms  of  that 
fault  and  corruption  which  is  in  nil  men:  first,  the  ancient  insemination  of 
evils  which  for  long  peiiods  lie  hidden  and  only  attain  their  full  power 
of  destruction  at  the  time  of  (he  maturity  of  the  institutions  which  tliey 
blast ;  thus,  'every  reader  of  history  knows  how  truly  the  scepticism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  has  been  described  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
the  Jesuitism  of  the  seventeenth ;  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  present 
misfortunes  of  Christendom  date  their  origin  from  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarian  tribes  ;  how  far  the  sliudowsof  the  coming  reign  of  Nero  pro* 
jcctod  into  the  early  days  of  his  Clau^on  ancestors ;  how  many  of  tho 
evils  which  at  present  tbrcateii  the  dissolution  of  the  English  nation,  nuiy 
be  traced  to  the  various  forms  of  wickedness  which  ihronjjed  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  :'  second,  that  f  elfish  and  sensual  indolence  (of  which  China* 
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India,  and  Spnin,  afford  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  a  sin 
from  wliich  no  nation  is  free)  which  makes  men  *  neglect  to  adapt*  early 
institutions  to  later  times  : '  and  tliird,  the  comiption  xmd  perversion  of 
those  several  tendencies  which  have  been  already  shown  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic fcatores  and  excellencies  of  civilization — a  corruption,  which 
from  refinement  produces  luxury  and  efTeminate  selfishness  ;  from  poli- 
tical xind  commercial  activity  restlessness  and  excitement,  *  a  system 
of  grinding  economy,'  *  a  Babel  of  universal  competition  in  which  every 
voice  not  pitched  in  an  exonerated  key  is  lost  in  the  huhhub,  an  age 
of  qoacks,  in  which  there  is  much  said  of  rights  and  interests  and  conse- 
quences.  little  of  duties  and  responsibilities  and  principles  ;*  from  intel- 
lectual inquiry  *  a  disre^d  for  due  authority,  an  indifference  to  all  error 
hardly  less  fatal  than  the  barbarian  indifference  to  all  truth,  a  vain  desire 
lo  become  inipartial  spectators  rather  than  earnest  actors  in  the  great 
drama  of  human  life ;'  from  the  '  endeavour  to  raise  tlic  low  to  the  level 
of  the  high,'  that  of  *  degrading  the  high  to  the  level  of  the  low  ; '  from 
diviiion  of  labour,  a  narrow  and  dogmatical  sectarianism  and  loss  of 
interest  in  the  punuits  of  others;  from  co-operation  and  unity,  on  the 
one  band  '  those  political  clubs  or  unions  which  exercised  over  the  age 
of  Alcibi:ideM,  of  Ca;sar,  and  of  the  French  Revolution,  all  the  baneful 
iiiQuencc  wliich  the  predominance  of  evil  over  good,  in  every  collective 
niass  of  mixed  characters,  and  the  feverish  excitement  of  a  crowd  or  a 
conspiracy,  deepened  and  concentrated  by  the  idolatry  of  party,  seem 
sure  to  produce  ;  while  on  the  other  a  central  government,  essential  to 
every  State,  becomes  perverletl  into  a  central  administration,  such  as 
that  wliich,  both  under  despotism  and  democracy,  appears  so  grievously 
to  have  oppressed  the  national  life  of  France ;  *  to  which  follows  *  the  fall 
of  local  and  municipal  institutions,*  and  '  a  general  helplessness  and 
feebleness'  ending  *  in  the  entire  surrender  of  all  individual  independ- 
ence.'    Mr.  Stanley  continues  : — 

*Hiiitf>rically,  then,  it  would  seem  that  nations  have  not  been  able  to  out- 
live the  accumulation  of  their  earlier  rices,  or  the  poison  of  a  corrupted  ci- 
vilisation. It  is  a  ruin  of  man's  true  destiny,  but  it  is  not  less  certainly  a 
rain.     Vett  even  Jn  the  darkest  national  despondency,   there  has  been  a 


*  lo  rlcvelopiDg  this  part  of  lii«  urgumeiit,  Mr.  Staoicy  has  ulso  spoken  of 
'cliaDKiux'  rurms  ia  onlt-r  to  pretserve  llie  spirit :  we  ilo  not  f|u«titiiin  that  his 
Biraniag  is  guoii,  bnt  we  trust  he  will  pardon  r>ur  eaipliRlicallyasserlinfr,  that 
rlHMf  e  in  out  unly  a.  dantieruus  word  but  expresses  a  reully  wnmg  notioa,  unless 
it  be  d(»lini:My  limited  to  prficUrn)  delaiU.  InstiliilionB  must  b«  continuully 
trpmiuled  and  uilafited  (a  mept  thr  );niwU)  uud  the  new  wants  uf  every  succvaftivc 
•icr^aad  »f  lliiA  fxpnnsioa  aod  adaptatiou  tlicy  ai-e  alwaya  fuuud  capable;  hut 
t*  diaage  is  lu  destroy. 
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▼oice  which  sneaks  of  better  prospecta ;  wbich  tells  us,  that  thoueh  liclp 
from  within  is  tiopelcs.'s,  help  from  without  is  still  possible.  Man,  in  wliatever 
state,  whether  solitary  or  collective,  must  look,  beyond  and  above  himself, 
if  he  would  truly  fulfil  his  functions  :  it  is  only  when  tetnpcretl  by  the  pre- 
Muce  of  some  antacontsl  principle  that  auy  peison  or  thing,  in  this  mixed 
world,  can  be  saved  from  torpor  or  extinction.' 

These  external  remedies  are,  national  afflictions,  e5i)ecially  fore^n 
invasion;  great  men  ;  great  principles;  the  influences  of  iamily  life; 
all  of  which  are  shown  from  history  to  have  exerted  considerable  power 
in  staying  the  downward  progress  of  nations. 

'  Hut  the  frequent  failure  of  these  checks  emphatically  declares^  that  even 
to  keep  the  powers  of  evil  at  bay  we  require  a  mightier  spell ;  and  that 
this  spell  can  be  no  less  than  the  greatest,  and  (he  only  universal  remedy 
that  God  has  ofTeicd,  or  man  has  known,  for  the  whole  evil  of  the  human 
race. 

'  It  is  ii)  Chriatiaiiity  lilone  that  all  lower  remedies  find  their  hig-hcst 
exemplification  ;  that  sorrow  works  with  most  healing  power;  that  virtue 
And  wisdom  have  been  shown  in  the  fullest  perfection  ;  that  a  principle  has 
been  revealed,  alone  capable  of  comtiri-hendini;  and  of  commanding  all 
priifciplcs;  that  family  relationships  have  been  grounded  on  their  most 
immutable  basis.  It  is  Cbrtatianity  alone  which,  being  common  to  all 
States,  contains  the  true  antattonist  power  to  every  Statu ;  which  at  once 
gives  the  fullest  play,  and  furnishes  the  most  complete  corrective  to  the 
tendencies  of  every  age,  by  disclosing  the  parent  truths,  which  exist  l>efore 
and  above  all  a^es.  It  is  Christianity  alone  that,  in  the  case  of  nations  as 
uell  as  individuals,  possesses  the  peculiar  privilegeof  restoring  the  lost  and 
raising  the  dead. 

*  If  we  would  examine  how  far  it  coincides  with  those  natural  tendencies 
of  civilization,  which  arc  inevitable  from  the  constitution  of  the  world,  and 
how  far  it  can  avert  those  corniptions,  which  are  inevitable  only  from  hu- 
man rice;  we  uiust  view  it  briefly,  first.  In  what  i(  may  do;  secondly.  In 
what  it  htu  done  :  first  in  its  principles,  secondly  in  its  t^ert*. 

Mfinthc  long  centuries  of  preparation  for  a  nation's  last  and  greatest 
struggle  with  moral  and  physical  evil,  we  hare  seen  hnw  vast  a  treasure  is 
laid  up  for  it  in  the  gradual  unimpeded  growth  of  arts  and  iiislitutiorii;  we 
may  well  hail  a  power  which  professes  to  leave  all  existing  social  n.lations 
UMlnuched.  If  in  that  pL-rifxl  we  have  olso  seen  how  fatal  an  influence  those 
institutions  may  exercise,  when  corrupted  by  human  neglect  or  perrer^e- 
ncss;  we  cannot  too  gladly  welcome  an  ally  which,  in  ever  "reaching 
forward  to  the  things  that  are  before,"  holds  forth  a  perpetual  promise  to  l>c 
for  ever  unbinding  the  fetters  which  generation  alter  generation  forge  for 
the  enslavement  of  themselves  and  of  {Msicrity. 

*  In  the  thousand  Christian  images  of  tenderness  and  love,  all  the  re6ne- 
ment  of  civilization  must  meet  with  its  due  encouragement,  whilst   the 
moral aiul  physical  evils  attendant  onefieminacy  and  self-indulgence  would 
.rantsh  before  the  full  power  of  the  self-denyinj^  faith  of  the  Cross — before 
[«  full  sense  of  the  apostolical  warnings  of  comnig  distress  and  judgment, 
'  which  to  a  world  indeed  waxed  old,  and  verging  to  its  gmve,   have  a  yet 
deeper  sulcmnity   even  than  when  they  were  first  uttcretl.     If  ever   anj 
system  could  footer  the  natural  activity  of  a  civilized  age,  it  is  that  religion 
which  declares  that  the  highest  objects  of  contemplation   can  only  he  at- 
tained by  the  practical  ser\'icc  of  our  neighbour;  if  any  could  restrain  that 
activity  within  its  proper  limits,  it  is  the  insignificance  into  which,  in  com- 
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partson  with  Uiuse  objects,  nil  earthly  i-xct(cmciit  MulwitUa.  In  an  a}*e 
chiu-acterisod  by  inquiry  and  candour,  it  is  a  striking  coini-iik-u^H*,  that  the 
only  rc-ltgion  which  especially  encourages  zeal  for  truth,  and  claims  ohv- 
dienc*!  uii  thr  ^'^round   of  its  truth,  is  als^t  the   nnly  religion  which  reveals 

f principles  buffiuiuit  to  sustain  all  :«4x:ial  and  inurul  order,  though  nil  natiunul 
aws  and  citsionis  were  destroyed ;  and  which  enables  its  lulluwers,  by 
being  freed  from  all  men,  to  become,  without  fear  of  degradation,  hi  word 
and  deed  tlit!  sen-ants  of  all  men. 

'  84),  also,  the  great  social  tendencies  of  civilization  arc  alike  supported  and 
corrected.  No  idea  of  equality  can  be  more  extensive  thaTi  that  which 
dares  aJl  classes  to  be  saved  frpm  the  same  evil  by  one  comman  remedy, 
il  lo  be  labourio};  in  one  eoniinun  caubc,  but  nhieh,  at  the  same  time, 
engihens  the  moral  bond  in  proportion  as  the  political  bond  ib  relaxed,  and 
whilst  it  *^  malies  a  people  its  own  master,  makes  it  also  the  servant  of  God." 
In  the  vast  variety  of  gifts,  and  the  close  unity  of  spirit,  implied  in  the  very 
ulea  of  C'hriclJan  society,  we  have  both  a  model  at  wnich  the  social  division  of 
labour  and  co-operation  may  constanlly  aim,  antl,  at  the  name  time,  a  H'itness 
that  the  ultimate  interests,  and  the  ultimate  division  of  the  human  race,  he 
far  deeper  than  even  the  highest  political  objects  of  the  fierce  party -con  tests  by 
which  ihese  tendencies  have  been  so  fatally  corrupted.  And,  lastly,  no  tolera- 
tion of  the  did'erent  customs  or  races  of  mankind,  can  exceed  the  toleration 
of  that  Society  Hhich  knows  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  Barbarian  nor  Scythjan  : 
no  !;jmpalhy  with  foreign  nations  or  general  education,  can  oulstep  the  limits 
with  which  tbc  Church,  that  was  designed  to  be  universal,  ought  to'bc  co- 
eitensive-  But  it  is  a  Christian  State  alone  that  can  thus  condiine  different 
races  within  its  own  bosom,  without  lowering  the  standard  of  its  morality,  and 
the  end  of  its  existence  ;  that  can  encourage  feelings  which  attach  men  loa 
body  so  universal  as  the  Church,  Mithuut  destroying  the  feelings  which  attach 
cbrm  to  a  body  so  exclusive  as  the  Nation.  The  citizenship  uf  Christians  is, 
imleed,  m  heaven ;  hut  it  ctD  only  be  attained  by  a  faithful  citizeiwhip  on 
earth  :  the  communion  which  exists  between  them  is  deeper  than  every  other ; 
but  it  is  realized  only  in  proportion  as  nations  and  individuals  are  roused  to  a 
keener  sense  of  iheir  several  peculiar  re&ponfiibilities  :  the  triumnh  of  Christi- 
anity is  the  highest  object  unich  human  hones  can  compass  ;  tint  it  is  to  he 
wrought  out  fully,  not  by  the  destruction  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  bnt 
by  their  adaptation,  Hiih  all  tlieir  povtcr,  literature,  and  institutions,  to  its  own 
divine  ends. 

'Grievously  as  these  principles  have  been  lhv>arted  at  every  turn  by  man's 
perversrness,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  a  new  element  baa 
entered  into  European  history,  and  given  lo  nations  a  vitality  unknown  before  ; 
although  the  very  depth  and  universality  of  its  tnflucoec  baa  so  inibuetl  us 
with  a  lecomi  nature,  that  we  arc  of^n  unable  directly  to  acknowledge  our 
debt  to  it. 

'  If  in  the  past  ages,  from  which  our  present  state  arose,  the  ilark  clouds  of 
oppression  and  superstition  were  prevented  from  gathering  to  a  bead,  and 
overwhelming  every  promise  of  future  grealm-ss,  it  iftas  because  they  were 
bruken,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  short  calms  of  the  "  truces''  (well-named) 
"  of  God  ;*'  by  the  glimpses  of  a  brighter  heaven  beyond,  in  the  Uvea  of  Chris- 
tian saiDls ;  by  the  Miftcning  and  ennobling  iuHuence  of  Christian  art ;  by  the 
voice  of  Christian  reformers  lifted  up  agamiit  ordeals,  duels,  and  slavery  ;  by 
the  gradual  erection  of  a  new  Christian  literature  and  framework  of  society, 
out  of  the  corrupt  dregs  of  Byaanuutn  and  Rome,  and  the  jarring  chaos  of  the 
barbarian  Invaders  ;  by  the  vast  increase  of  vigour  and  independence  which 
was  given  to  national  life  in  Europe  by  that  very  movement  of  the  Uefornia- 
tiOD,  vibicb  might  have  been  expected  utterly  lo  undermine  it. 
*  And  if  we  turn  at  once  to  tbu  later  stages  of  Kuropeaa  civilixation,  which. 
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{'uilfi;in^by  the  analogy  of  thtf  hcalhcn  Horld,  wouM  have  been  ages  of  checr- 
CS8  decline  ;  we  shall  tind  rcasMn  for  hope,  that  cvea  beneath  the  ribs  of  death, 
CTon  in  thai  period  which  seems  the  destined  Tictim  of  decay,  Christianity 
can  create  a  living  national  soul.  We  have,  at  the  pr< sent  day,  actually  al- 
lained  to  a  stage  of  political  existence,  which  slretchtrti  beyond  the  n-ach  vf 
any  analogous  experience ;  the  shades  of  the  natural  evening  «eem  long  to 
have  fallen  over  us;  yet  the  day  delays  to  go  down,  as  though  the  final  catas- 
trophe were,  for  a  time,  pre tcr naturally  withheld.  Instead  of  the  sickly  lite- 
rature of  the  last  ages  of  Greece  and  Koine,  we  have  a  school  of  poetrv,  con* 
cerne^l,  indeed,  with  the  same  subjects,  but  imparling  a  det-per  anu  more 
vigorous  lone  lo  the  national  mintl  than  any  of  its  predecessont ;  insteail  of  a 
tame  submission  to  the  dowiinard  stream,  we  have  a  universal  attempt  tlirtiugh- 
out  Hurope  to  counteract  it  by  national  education:  instead  of  bein!2  driven,  by 
the  neepdcism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  into  utter  unbelief  and  sensuality, 
we  seem  to  be  gradually  atuining  a  flrrner  footing  than  ever  on  truth  and. 
roality.  Above  all,  ue  live,  if  not  in  an  age  of  general  hope,  certainly  not  in 
an  age  of  general  despondency.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  voice  of  society 
spoke  as  in  the  myvteriuus  words  which  sounded  through  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  eve  of  its  downfal,  amidst  the  rattle  of  dcparltug  chariolA.  say. 
ing,  "  Let  us  go  hence  :"  in  modern  civilisation,  it  is  as  the  voice  of  the 
heaven-directed  soldier,  "  Let  us  stay,"  which  withheld  the  Komans,  after 
the  retreat  of  the  Gauls,  from  abandoning  their  city.  It  is  the  dltter- 
ence  between  the  ebbing  tide,  where,  though  particular  billows  may  be 
more  powerful,  one  and  all  arc  drawn  back  from  the  beach,  as  by  an  trresi>tt- 
ible  impulse;  and  the  advancing  tide,  whose  waves  may  here  and  there  fall 
short  of  the  previous  surge,  but  still  the  vrhole  body  oi  the  ocean,  from  the 
horizon  to  the  shore,  is  su-adily  moving  onward.  In  the  age  of  Demosthenes, 
and  in  that  of  the  Roman  empire — superior  as  those  ages  were,  in  some  re- 
spects, tu  tlie  earlier  stages  of  their  own  history,  and  to  our  own  era — yet  every 
writer,  of  whatever  temperament,  of  whatever  opinions,  labours  under  a  uni- 
versal sense  of  his  country's  deep  degeneracy.  In  our  own  age,  although  name 
one  or  other  kind  of  excellence  is  missed  by  all,  yet  the  aspirations  of  every 
party  are  still  fresh  and  eager :  there  ii  a  hope  that  even  France  may  recover 
from  its  flery  baptism ;  that  even  Italy  is  not  dead,  but  steeping  ;  that  even 
Spain  may  Income  once  more  a  living  and  glorious  nation ;  thai  in  every 
Cmrlatian  aUte,  **  even  from  the  deepest  decline,  there  ts  a  chance,  and,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  a  certainty  of  renovation." 

'  Such  arc  the  grounds  for  believing  that  nations  may,  through  cxtenul  help, 
eaeape  their  hitherto  universal,  but  not  inevitable  corruption. 

'  It  mtxst  still  be  remembered  that  nations,  Uke  individuals,  have  their  time 
of  trial,  after  which  no  power  can  restore  them  ;  that  afflictions,  and  great  de- 
liverers, and  mighty  principles,  and  doiiH'stic  purity,  and  even  Christianity 
itself,  may  be  wholly  unavailing  to  avert  (heir  impending  doom.  Jnsiah  could 
not  retrieve  the  work  of  Manosseh ;  the  \chcan  league  came  too  late  for 
the  revival  of  Greece ;  the  reign  of  Trajan  was  but  *'  the  tonrent's  smoothni'ss 
ere  it  dash  below ;"  the  signs  of  national  life,  sliU  visible  in  modern  nations, 
may  be  but  as  the  last  expiring  flame,  or  the  occasional  struggles  of  a  seared 
conscience.  Hut  even  then  the  hopes  of  the  human  race  iti<elf  are  nut  extin- 
guished ;  even  then  there  arc  interests  at  stake,  which  no  ruin  of  uational 
interests  can  ever  overwhelm  ;  even  then  there  are  social  principles,  which 
hunt  withstood,  in  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  shock  of  the  most  liolent  rrvo- 
lutinn  that  earth  has  ever  seen  ;  which  we  know  with  the  utmost  rertuinly  tvUl 
endure,  amidst  the  dissolution  of  all  existing  nations  ;  which,  as  tlicy  once  re- 
coDstructed  the  Stales  of  Kurnpe  out  of  the  ruins  of  Greece  and  of  Rome,  may 
yet  again,  with  undiminished  vitality,  give  birth  to  new  States  in  new  and 
difrtant  lauds  ;  not  as  before,  through  the  purification  of  a  decaying  civiliaation, 
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by  the  veogMnee  of  hirbarian  invaders,  but  ihrough  the  more  hopeful  proccM 
or  sapcnedJQg  in  upiring  liarboriain  by  a  peaceful  and  ChrUtiau  culonl- 

UtiOD.' 

These  cxtracU  make  «uch  praise  as  we  could  give  superfluous,  not  to 
la^  worthless. 

E.  D.  W. 
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Sim 


ON   SPONSORS. 
7h  the  Editor  of  the  Edncational  Mrt^a%lne» 


I  ihink  the  following  extracts  may  tend  towards  relieving  your  cor- 
respondent "  Z.'s  "  perplexity  nbout  teaching  the  Catechism,  as  it  sUnds, 
to  children  who  ha\*e  formally  had  no  sponsors.  1  will  not  apologise 
for  sending  you  the  cxtrnctv,  or  fur  asking  space  for  them  (the  subject 
being  of  iniiHirtance  in  all  it«  bearings)  except  so  far  as  they  have  no 
beairng  on  your  correspondent's  inquiry.  My  own  remarks  at  Uie  end 
of  them  shall  be  hut  few. 

"Let  not  that  disturb  thee,  that  some  bring  their  infants  to  baptism 
aot  with  the  belief  that  they  should  be  regenerated  to  spiritual  life  by 
■pintttol  grace,  but  because  they  think  that  by  this  remedy  they  may 
reiain  or  recover  the  health  of  this  life.  For  they  arc  not  on  that  ac- 
count not  regenerated,  because  they  are  not  brought  for  that  end  by 
those  persons  ;  for  the  necessary  oificcs  arc  celebrated  by  their  agency, 
and  so  ore  the  words  of  the  sacraments,  without  which  the  little  ones 
cannot  be  consecrated.  But  that  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  the  saints, 
vorketh  what  he  doth  work  even  by  the  ministry  of  some,  who  are  not 
merely  simply  ignorant,  but  even  damnably  unworthy.  For  infanta 
are  offrred  to  receive  spiritual  grace  not  so  much  by  those  in  whose 
Is  they  are  borne  (although  by  them  also,  if  they  be  gowl  men 
believers)  aa  bij  the  whole  societif  of  the  saints  and  believers.  For 
they  arc  rightly  understood  to  be  oft'ered  by  all  who  are  glad  that  they 
ibould  be  offered,  or  by  whose  holy  and  united  charity  they  are  helped 
forward  to  receive  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  univer- 
sal mother  then,  the  Church,  who  is  of  the  saints,  doth  this ;  for  the 
whole  Church  bcarcth  all  and  bearcth  them  severally." — St.  Augus- 
tine, Ep.  98,  sec.  5.      Ed.  fienedic. 
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•'  Lot  no  one  tell  me  that  an  infimt  has  not  faith  to  whom  the  Church 
imparts  hers.     Great  is  the  £aith  of  the  Church." — St.  Bernard. 

"  In  case  the  Church  do  bring  children  lo  the  holy  font,  whose  natu- 
ral parents  arc  cither  unknown  or  known  to  be  such  as  the  Church  ac- 
curseth,  but  yet  forgetteth  not  in  that  severity  to  take  compassion  upon 
their  offspring  (  for  it  is  the  Church  which  doth  offer  them  to  Baptism  by 
the  ministry  of  presenters) — were  it  not  against  both  equity  and  duty  lo 
refuse  the  mother  of  bclicrers  herself,  and  not  to  take  her  in  this  case 
for  a  faithful  parent  ?  It  is  not  the  virtue  of  our  fathers,  nor  the  faith  of 
any  other  that  can  give  us  the  true  holiness  which  we  have  by  virtue  of 
our  new  birth.  Yet  even  through  the  common  faith  and  spirit  of  God's 
Church  (a  thing,  which  no  quality  of  parents  can  prejudice),  I  say 
through  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  God  undertaking  the  motherly  care 
of  our  souls,  80  far  forth  we  may  be  and  are  in  our  infancy  sanctified  as 
to  he  thereby  made  sufficiently  capable  of  baptism,  and  to  be  interested 
in  the  rites  of  our  new  birth  for  their  piety's  sake  that  offer  us  there- 
unto^'    Hooker,  b,  v.   c.  bdv.  5, 

If  Hooker  meant  in  the  expression,  "  for  tlieir  piety's  sake  that  offer/' 
to  refer  to  the  sponsors,  it  may  seem  inconsistent  with  what  he  has  said 
before  (I  do  not  think  it  is  necessarily  inconsistent  with  it)  and  may  be 
on  instance  of  Puritan  bias  from  his  early  tutor ;  but  he  might  mean  the 
piety  of  the  '*  whole  society  of  saints  and  believers,"  according  to  the 
phrase  iu  Saint  Augustine. 

Bishop  StUlingflect  thus  explains  the  relation  of  the  sponsor  to  the 
Church,  **  H  the  parents  be  supposed  to  have  no  right,  yet  upon  the 
sponsion  of  godfathers,  the  Church  may  have  a  right  to  administer  bap- 
tism to  children.  Not  as  though  the  sponsion  gave  the  right,  but  was 
only  intended  to  make  them  parties  to  the  covenant  in  the  child's  name, 
and  sureties  for  the  performance."  The  Church  of  Christ,  as  far  as  we 
can  trace  any  records  of  antiquity,  has  always  considered  children  c^>a- 
ble  subjects  of  admission  into  the  Christian  Church;  but  lest  the 
Church  should  Ihil  of  its  end,  and  these  children  not  be  well  instructed 
in  their  duty,  it  required  sponsors  for  them,  who  were  not  only  to  take 
care  of  them  for  the  future,  but  to  stand  as  their  sureties,  to  satisfy  their 
part  of  the  covenant  implied  by  baptism. 

**  The  profession  of  faith  made  by  the  sponsors  is  the  declaration  of 
that  faith  of  tlie  Church,  on  the  ground  of  which  the  little  ones  are 
admitted  into  covenant."  "  The  sponsors  arc  pledges  to  the  Church, 
the  Church  offers  her  faith  to  God.  And  so  in  our  Chmrch,  all  the  woi^a 
of  comfort  and  assurance  *  that  God  will  favourably  receive  our  infanU 
and  embrace  them  with  tl>e  arms  of  his  mercy,'  arc  addressed  on  each 
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occasion  not  to  the  tponaon,  but  to  the  whole  coK^icgtfioa ;  the  wftm^ 
son  ore  bat  subwqoenUy  called  apon  to  prooiw,  on  the  ddU'e  poft, 
what  is  needed,  thai  the  benefits  of  bapdsm  may  be  hereafter  retained 
and  fuUy  reaH^ed."  * 

The  foUowing  rexaarks  point  out  bow  the  extracts  apply  to  **  Z/s  '* 
inqiiiry  : — 

1.  It  is  the  Church  that  offerv  in&nts  to  baptism.  It  is  the  Cbnrdi 
(the  whole  society  of  saints  and  belicrers)  that  offen  her  ^th,  and  on- 
dertakes  the  motherly  care  of  our  souls.  It  is  her  charitable  work  ;  she 
is  the  great  general  sponsor. 

2.  The  actual  sponsors  are  deputed  as  agents  or  organs  to  enunciate 

lor  this  and  that  infsnt  brought  to  the  font,  what  she  in  her  corporate 

capacity  does  herself  for  them  all.     Though  there  were  none  present  as 

her  repreaentatiTes,  she  would  yet  undertake  for  them,  as  she  does  in 

private  baptism.   For  myself,  I  should  not  feel  **  Z.'s"  diificulty  a  bar  to 

my  teaching  the  Catechism  to  such  children  unmutilated;  I  should  not 

think  it  unfur  towards  them,  nor  would  it  be  against  my  own  oonscieuce. 

I  consider  they  have  sponsors  in  a  spmtu&l  sense,  if  not  literally.  There 

b  one   who,  when  father  and  mother  forsook  them,  yet  herself  re> 

eeivcd    there,   though  her  own   form  for   solemnly    avouching    thatj 

was  not  complied  with.      Whether  in   any   such    case   which   came 

to   one's  knowledge,  it  might    not  be   well   to   endeavotir  to  make 

the  child    understand    this    (which    I    think    might    be    done  in   a 

way    to   convey  a  real   and    true  meaning  to  the  child)  is  another 

qneation.      If  I   was  pretty   sure   the  question  would   not  occur  to 

the  child  as  a  point  of  scruple,  I  should  not  be  at  all  inclined  to  raise 

it,     I  can  very  well  conceive  a  child  aware  of  tlie  fact  that  it  had  had 

no  sponsors,  and  yet  making  the  answer  from  the  Catechism  without 

any  notion  that  it  could  be  wrong  to  do  so,  even  while  perplexed  at  how 

the  answer  could  apply  to  them.     Kay,  I  could  fancy  him  explaining 

it  in  some  manner  to  himself,  so  as  to  satisfy  his  uneasiness  and  scru* 

pie.     I  do  not  think  it  would  seem  more  strange  to  a  child  under  such 

drcmnstonces  repeating  the  Catechism  as  it  stood,  than  to  an  orphan 

bmg  taught  to  repeat  the  fifth  commandment.     I  am  not  saying  there 

is  not  a  considerable  {lifference  between  the  two  cases,  but  only  that  I 

think  a  child  would  be  likely  to  regard  them  in  the  same  way  ;  in  that 

the  some  explanation  which  would  satisfy  his  scruples  in  one    case, 

would  also  in  ibe  other.     In  most  coses,  however,  the  cliild  would  nut 
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be  aware  of  the  fact ;  nor  would  my  opinion  at  all  go  to  countenance 
the  Deglect  of  having  sponsors.  The  charge  of  that  neglect  must  rest 
with  tlie  minister  who  should  allow  a  child  to  be  received  into  the 
Church  without  sponsors,  or  with  the  parents,  who  bad  not  brought  the 
child  to  the  Church  at  all. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  as  I  should  not  feel  the  difficulty  in  teaching 
Oio  Catechism,  so  neither  should  I  in  reference  to  confinnaticn  ;  for 
with  persons  of  age  to  be  confirmed,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
giving  this  explanation,  and  so  I  should  hope  disarming  any  scruple  or 
notion  of"  practical  falsity  "  in  the  senice. 

W. 


HINTS  ON  CATECHISING, 

COLLRCTP.D    FROM    VARIOUS    AVTDORS. 

34.  ARCiiDisHor  TiLLOT$or<, 

Stcond  Sermon  on  Proi:  xxii.  0, 

Tiie  neit  tliisK  I  shall  tiivutioii  a»  a  part  of  goud  educnlion  is,  the  AnNjr'ny  ^ 
chUdrm  to  &r  puMWy  eaUcMsed  Ay  tht  Atiniater^  to  prepare  them  for  toUmn  pon- 
jlirwtQtiotL. 

It  was  with  a  particular  respect  to  thin  work  of  puMic  eatechi*inp,  aiid  by  nay 

of  itilrtitldciinii  It)  It,  thut  I  at  first  propoBod  to  treat  tliii^  largirty  uo  thu  f/ood  adu. 

eation  af  chiiiiren,  liopiD;{  it  might  be  of  good  use  lu  Uaiidle  tititt  nbject  more 

fully  than  it  baa  nsually  (teen  done,  ut  least  to  any  knowlrdKo,  from  tbe  pulpit. 

•  •  •  •  *  • 

The  great  tuteftUnett^  and  indeed  the  newssiiy  of  it  plainly  appear*  by  ex- 
p«rtciice.  For  it  very  seld  im  liiippeas  that  children  tvhicb  have  not  b«eD  cal«- 
chived,  have  any  clear  and  corapetcnt  kauwledge  of  the  priuciples  nf  reltgiuo; 
and  fur  want  of  this,  arc  iocapable  of  rccuiviug  any  )crea(  benefit  by  termon*, 
which  t>up[iose  persons  to  be  in  some  mensurc  ioalructed  befon-haiid  iu  the  main 
priuciptes  of  religion,  lleitides  that,  if  ihey  hare  no  principles  of  religion  fixe«l 
in  them,  they  become  an  e;iBy  prey  to  sedacers.  And  wc  have  had  sad  cxperi* 
enec  of  this  in  our  age  ;  and  among  many  other  dismal  efTects  of  our  talc  civil 
coiifudiuDB,  this  is  none  of  the  least,  that  public  catechuing  was  atmoat  wholly 
disused,  Hud  private  too.  to  nio*t  families.  For  had  cattehmng  of  children  been 
coulinurd,  it  is  veo  t>robabIt-  that  this  age  wuutil  hare  been  infested  with  fewer 
tfTon  and  with  fewer  wAvnu;  and  that  there  would  not  have  been  so  much 
apotlacy  from  \.\\e  JttnAamentah  of  n'ligion.  For  it  i»,  I  think,  a  true  oiwrvofiaM, 
that  catechibini;  and  the  history  of  the  martfT$,  have  beoo  the  two  great  pLllars 
of  the  I'totestaiit  religion. 

There  bring  then  SO  great  a  necvutly  anil  usefulaess  of  this  way  of  instruction, 
I  wiuild  eurnently  recommend  the  practice  of  it  to  Parnf*  and  Mastert  tif  PtaaUie», 
with  respect  to  their  chilttren  and  terraaff,*  for  I  do  not  think  that  this  work 
should  lie  wholly  upon  MiHtstera.  \oa  luusl  do  Tour  part  at  home,  who,  by 
your  constant  resideucty  in  your  families,  have  belter  and  more  easy  opportunitiM 
uf  inculcating  the  priuciplei  of  reli|i;ion  upon  yoar  chttdren  and  wmals.  Thiffe 
you  must  prepare  them  for  public  catefhiMihg,  that  the  work  of  the  Miniitcr  nay 
not  be  too  heavy  upon  bin. 
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As  to  Ibn  pari  which  concerns  AfiHufrrf,  I  iatrnd.  b;  Cod**  u«UtaDce,  so 

MKm  as  the  busiDefrs  can  be  put  into  a  guo<J  mrtliod,  tn  brpn  this  e*trci»e.     And 

I  do  earnestly  intreat  oil  that  have  young  children  and  ■<rruiti«,  to  briaf{  lurh  of 

Ibeni  as  are  fit  to  be  publicly  catechised  aad  instructed  in  the  principles  of  re* 

UipoD;  uid  I  shall,  as  often  as  shall  be  tboagbt  expedient,  »peud  some  lime  in 

tbu  work,  between  *\fi<miHtm   Pmyert  and  Sermtn.     The  Catechism  to  be  used 

kimJI  be  that  appoiuled  in  uur  Liturgy^  which  is  short,  aud  cuntaias  in  it  the 

ckw/ jirinciptfs  o(  ibe  Ckrittiaa  lirlufwm.     And   I  »ball  make  a  short  and  plain 

npUc^tiou  of  the  beads  of  it,  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  children.    And  becaiise 

Uit»  may  not  probably  be  of  >o  tn^at  advantage  to  those  who  are  of  riper  yean 

ajkd  uadrrBtaodiugs  (yet  because  children  are  to  be  instructed  as  well  us  men), 

1  tDQit  intreat  those  whu  are  like  to  f:arry  away  the  least  proHt  to  bring  with 

Iben  the  more  patience ;  ci^peclaUy  since  I  shall,  for  tbeir  sakcs,  in  tho  constant 

coarse  of  my  t^tmoon  Si  rm^na,  more  largely  and  futly  explain  tbe  ehitf' ^riMci- 

fif  of  the  Chriitia»  BHi^r  a  work  which  you  know   I  have  some  time  ago 

ralemi  npou. 

35.  Akchbishdp  Wake. 

FreJoM  to  '*  Commmtary  on  lh«  Church  Catechiam." 

It  has  been  tbe  wisdom  us  well  as  piety  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
■uke  a  suitable  provision  fnr  the  inelruction  of  all  sorts  of  penons  io  her  com- 
nsBiua  is  the  knowledge  of  tlieir  Christian  profrsdion.  In  order  bereonlo,  she 
Ikti  sppointed  catechetical  exercises  for  younger  persons,  as  well  as  sermons  fur 
Unm  of  greater  aee  and  understanding  ;  and  ho^  obliged  Masters  and  I*arenls, 
M  Ins  to  send  their  ihiUtrm  and  ttrtantt  to  the  former,  than  li>  come  themselves 
Io  the  latter.  How  othcra  may  judgu  of  this,  her  piuua  care,  I  cannot  lell ;  but, 
ftKny  own  part,  I  most  freely  profeits,  that  I  never  think  myself  employed  to 
Utter  porpoM  than  when  I  am  discharging  tki$  itark  of  tbe  Ministry.  And  1 
us  coalklent,  that  would  all  sorts  of  pcrsnns  but  duly  atlead  upon  these  inairttc- 
IJ-'W,  they  would  reap  n  more  substantial  benefit  by  ibcm,  ibaii  from' those  other 
rivrrites  which  have,  1  know  nut  bow.  s-o  universally  crept  into  tbe  place  of 
■km:  it  being  certain,  that  the  only  way  eitbfr  judiciouFly  to  learn,  or  truly  to 
|irvtt  by  srrouaf,  ij  to  lay  a  goml  foundation  fur  both,  by  a  previous  caieduhcaJ 
mt'ttution  in  the  prindpiet  of  rttitficni  and  which,  if  men  have  neglected  when 
Ikr;  aiy  yonng,  the  best  way  to  remedy  that  defect  will  bt-,  not  only  tu  send 
tbnr  children,  but  to  come  tbctnsrivcs  also,  to  our  public  calerhisings  ;  where 
•otooly  ihe  ij^Dorant  may  be  iufurmed,  but  those  who  are  the  best  improved 
u;r  ptfUibly  mi-et  nitb  sumi^whai,  rtther  to  confirm  their  faith,  or  to  direct  their 
prutice. 

36.  Da.  Thomas  Brav. 
L*etUTt*  on  the  Catechism,  Lect  II. 

One  that  has  been  catechised,  so  as  to  hare  a  genera]  understanding  in  the 
MAtre  of  Ail  coeevMn/— when  such  a  one  hears  a  s«rmon  upon  any  particular 
^int  of  that  covenant,  whereby  be  has  more  fully  explained  to  him  the  u.tture 
aait  attributes  of  God,  and  his  Savioor'a  mediation,  and  of  his  own  duly,  than 
formrrly  in  catechising  could  be  done;  and  when  he  bears  any  good  reasons 
and  mutives  given,  wlien^by  he  should  seriously  apply  himnelf  to  live  so  and  so, 
as  becomes  the  semint  of  such  a  God  and  sucb  a  Saviour,  and  one  that  professes 
to  pay  him  such  obedience  ;  when  a  catechised  understanding  person  hears  such 
preaebing  as  this,  he  6nds  his  understanding  more  enlightened  with  heavenly 
tnilhs,  and  his  will  and  nfleclions  mure  bent  upon  doing  as  he  has  been  in. 
itructed;  and  so  (as  in  all  reason  bo  uught)  he  accuunrs  such  a  sermon  truly 
edifying^  and  himself  edi6<d  thereby. 

But  the  ignorant  and  nucaterhised  piirt  of  the  world,  when  they  hear  a  sermon 
(for  want  of  di»cre(ion  Io  judge  of  itn  real  worth),  Kucb  look  only  at  some  such 
Inflia^  consideration  as  the  vchemency  and  noise  of  tbe  speaker ;  and  if  there  be 
but  mough  of  that  (ns  gimerully  there  is  tbe  greutest  show  whire  then*  is  the 
Irast  of  Bubstancc),  tnoagb  they  are  made  to  know  no  more  thnn  they  did  before 
v(  the  importance  of  any  article  of  tueir  faith,  or  of  the  nature  nur)  extent  of 
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any  riutjr  of  religion,  they  arc  however  ituuucd  into  aHmirfttion  of  tliey  know 
not  what— utterly  disresardinK  the  iiio»t  iDStructioe  and  really  ediTyioic  preach- 
ing, to  the  very  Rrcat  pn?jodice  of  Uieir  souls,  and  the  utter  hioderance  of  iheir 
UaproTeiDeol  by  oar  mioistry,  io  all  useful  and  lubitantjal  knowledge. 


LETTER  TO  A  PAROCHIAL  CLERGYMAN 

ON    THE    ADVANTAOE    OY     PLACIKO     U18    SCHOOL    IN     UNIOH    WITH    TOE 
DIOCSSAK    BOARD. 


SlE, 

In  answer  to  your  qaest'ion,  "  what  advaaUge  or  what  benefit  will 
your  school  gain  by  belug  placed  iu  union  with  the  Diocesan  Board?"  I 
he^  to  sobmil  the  following  considerations.  T\ie  nK«t  direct  and  obviooa 
advantai^c  is  the  periodica/  eramination  or  itupection  of  your  school  by  a 
competent  perton  appamied  by  the  Bishop,  Tlie  Inspector  should  be  (as 
I  trust  our  Inspector  isj  a  person  thorou^^dy  verged  in  the  details  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  education  3  full  of  zeal  and  interest  in  the 
cause  j  ready  to  adopt  and  recommend  the  various  iuiprorcuients  which 
are  daily  springing  up,  when  they  really  arc  improvements  j  but  at  the 
same  lime  gifted  with  too  much  tact  and  gentlemanly  feeling  (I  woald 
rather  say  Christian  temper,)  rudely  to  interfere  with  habits  and  methoda 
of  iiistructiou  which  he  linda  already  existing.  He  will  go  not  so  much 
as  an  authoritative  agent  to  direct  that  such  and  snch  things  shall  be 
donCj  as  in  the  character  of  a  confidetiti&l  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
roanagcra  of  schools,  to  suggest  and  point  out  for  tlicir  considenitioD 
where  their  schools  are  deficient,  and  what  means  sliould  be  taken  for 
their  improvement.  I  fear  it  is  not  without  justice  that  our  Church 
Schools  are  sometimefi  accused  of  inefficiency ;  tliough  I  am  far  from  ad. 
luitting  that  we  might  not,  if  we  choose,  with  justice  retort  the  charge 
upon  »ome  of  our  accusers.  However,  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  make  our 
schools  as  efficient  aa  possible  for  the  intellectual  improvement,  as  weL 
at  religious  training  of  our  pupils  ;  and  for  this  pur[>osc,  1  am  sure  that 
no  one  instrument  will  be  more  elBcacious  tliau  the  aid  of  an  inspector* 
Bnch  as  1  have  described.  How  often  does  a  parochial  Clergyman  fi'cl 
that  his  school  is  not  going  on  as  lie  could  wish:  there  is  a  want  of  regu- 
larity, or  of  proper  accuracy,  or,  still  worse  perhaps,  a  want  of  obe- 
dience, and  a  laxity  of  moral  and  religious  conduct  which  he  is  called 
u|>un  continually  to  punish ;  and,  with  all  his  auxiety  to  make  his  school 
what  it  should  he^  yet  for  want  of  experience  in  the  modes  of  discipline 
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or  plans  of  instruction,  which  have  succeeded  in  other  places,  he  ia  quite 
unable  to  effect  the  reformation  wliich  he  desires.  An  Inspector 
tfaoroaghly  versed  in  all  the  details  of  management,  and  taken  hy  the 
Baoager  into  cooAdential  commuDication,  will  at  once  point  out  where 
the  fault  is  and  suggest  the  remedy.  In  fact  we  shall  consult  the  In- 
spector with  regard  to  our  schools,  as  we  consult  a  lawyer  or  a  medical 
tttui,  for  the  best  advice  in  their  respective  departments.  Again,  how 
often  does  it  happen  that  a  Clergyman  or  tnaimgcr  of  a  school,  though 
well  aware  himself  of  what  is  wanted  to  render  his  institution  more  ef- 
^tivCj  finds  himself  hampered  by  circumstances  and  unable  to  cficct 
what  he  desires.  His  schoolroom  perhaps  is  too  confined,  or  an  assitit- 
ant  is  required;  but  he  cannot  persuade  the  committee  to  agree  to  the 
necessary  expenditure,  or  an  old  and  valued  schoolmaster  has  certain 
prejudices,  which  the  young  incnmbent  is  loath  to  offend.  In  such 
cases  it  is  obvious  how  valuable  may  be  the  suggestions  of  the  Epis- 
copal Inspector,  when  concurring  with  the  parochial  minister,  in  recom* 
mending  the  requisite  improvements  in  the  school  ;  just  as  the  sngges- 
tions  of  the  Archdeacon  or  Kural  Dean  are  received  for  the  necessary 
repairs  of  the  church  or  parstmage.  A  third  case  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
non,  especially  in  country  places  where  a  school  is  handsomely  endowed 
or  supported  by  some  rich  neighbour.  In  outward  show  all  is  perfect 
ud  regular :  the  catechism  is  repeated  word  for  word ;  the  well- 
tiuimbed  Testament  is  read  by  each  scholar  in  the  same  clear  and  audible 
foice;  each  boy's  liands  and  face  are  well  washed,  and  the  lutir  well 
clipped  and  combed  ;  all  which  I  am  ready  to  allow  are  solid  advan- 
tige«  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  But  when  yon  come  to  ex- 
smiDe  the  children  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  been  reading  or 
repeating,  they  open  their  mouths  and  eyes,  and  stand  staring  and 
speechless  ;  or  making  the  most  vague  and  ridiculous  answers.  Such 
cases  every  one  knows  are  frequent  in  country  villages.  How  valoable 
to  these  schools  will  be  the  visit  of  the  Inspector !  He  will  at  once  de< 
l«cl  the  deficiency  :  but  he  will  not  cruelly  expose  it.  He  will  just 
mansige  so  as  to  show  the  supporters  of  the  school,  that  their  system  is 
dsfective^  but  will  not  needlessly  ofTcod  them  ;  he  will  praise  the  children 
Ibr  their  clean  hands  and  decent  and  orderly  appearance,  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  repeat,  and  the  clearness  with  which  they  read,  and  he 
will  express  a  hope  that  the  next  time  he  comes  they  will  be  able  to 
give  better  answers  to  his  questions :  at  the  same  time  privately  convcrs. 
ing  with  the  teachers  or  managers  with  regard  to  the  method  in  which 
this  most  desirable  object  is  to  be  gained.  Thus  the  managers  having 
their  attention  turned  to  this  essential  point,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
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tltat  the  same  care  wliicli  before  was  confined  to  tlic  cleanliness  of  the 
children's  hands,  and  the  correctness  of  their  repetitions  will  now  be 
devoted  to  inittructinf^  theni  in  the  sense  of  what  they  read,  and  to  the 
general  expansion  of  their  intellect.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  no 
greater  "  benefit  or  advantage''  can  be  conferred  on  achools  in  general, 
than  the  occasional  visit  of  a  well-<iualified  Inspector  ;  uniting  with  that 
sort  of  authority  which  his  office  cottfers  on  hiui,  the  more  attractive 
character  of  a  friend  and  confidential  adviser.  The  wellintcntioned 
manager  will  see  the  most  important  improvements  judiciously  intro- 
duced intohift  school ;  the  conscientious  schoolmaster  will  gladly  receive 
the  aid  of  a  man  of  higher  station  and  edncatiuu  than  liimscif ;  the  indo- 
lent master  nil)  be  kept  up  to  hi^  work  ;  and  a  good  effect  will  be  pro- 
dacedby  \vay  of  stimulus  and  encauragcment  to  the  children  tliemsctves, 
by  having  to  prepare  for  an  annual  examination  before  the  "  Bisbop'i 
Inspector  ;"  who  should  be  empowered  by  the  Board  to  distribute  a  few 
Bibles  and  Prayer-hooks  with  a  suitable  inscription,  by  way  of  reward  to 
the  most  deserving  children,  and  even  to  the  masters  themselves  where 
they  are  found  to  have  discharged  their  duties  with  exemplary  fidelity. 
A  handsome  Bible  presented  by  the  Board,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Bishop,  would  be  a  mark  of  Approbation,  which  would  both  gratify  and 
encourage  the  conscientious  National  Schoolmaster. 

But  I  must  not  confine  myself  to  tlic  single  benefit  of  inspection.  \Mien 
our  central  estahlislimcnt  is  in  full  operation,  we  hope  it  tviti  furnish 
other  great  and  tangible  benefits  to  the  schools  in  union.  We  shall  be 
able  to  supply  them  with  souud  and  able  schoolmasters  when  vacancies 
occur ;  to  send  them  competeut  ushers  and  assistants  for  a  permancncy.or 
for  a  shorter  [>eriodj  in  case  of  the  illness  for  instance  of  the  regular 
tenchers  ;  to  receive  their  teachers  at  the  central  school  in  order  to  im- 
part tlie  best  methods  of  instruction  -,  to  send  at  their  request  expe- 
rienced persons  to  put  their  establishment  on  the  best  system — in  short 
to  afford  aid  In  variotis  ways  to  such  schools  as  may  rct^uire  it,  Some- 
times aid  might  be  given  towards  the  salary  of  the  master  in  parinhcs 
where,  from  poverty  or  peculiar  circumstances,  a  proper  income  cannot 
be  raised  :  sometimes  pecuniary  assistance  might  be  afforded  towards 
the  rebuilding  or  enlargement  of  tbc  school.  In  short  there  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  which  the  Diocesan  Cuiun,  if  thoronglily  caiTicd  out, 
might  be  most  "  beneficial  and  advantageous''  to  the  schools  in  union. 

But  you  must  allow  me  now  to  suggest  an  amendment  lo  your  ques- 
tion. You  ask  "  what  benefit  or  advantage  shall  yuu  g-ain  ^"  Should 
you  not  also  consider  '*  What  bciiefii  or  advantage  you  may  impart''"  It 
is  one  of  our  highest  privileges  as  Cliristiana  to  ifijfkstf  as  well  as  to  re> 
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ccive  6en,e/tti,  Mtttual  nid,  and  cnroarngcmeiit  is  one  of  tlic  diatiiictive 
features  or  the  Cliurcli.  Tlins  St.  E'au)  says  to  the  l<oiuaii»  (Chapter  I. 
T.  8,)  "  1  long  to  sec  you  that  1  may  impart  imtn  yon  some  spiritual  gift, 
to  the  end  that  ye  may  be  established.  'J'hat  is,  that  I  may  be  com- 
forted tugelher  with  you,  by  the  niuttiiil  faith  botli  of  yoit  aud  me."  'J'he 
Inspector,  in  his  visits,  iiill  often  receive  as  well  as  convey  itnprove- 
fncDt.  When  a  school  is  in  a  bad  condition,  he  will,  as  we  have  seen, 
soggest  amendment  j  on  the  other  bund,  when  he  finds  a  school  excel- 
lently managed,  he  may  derive  from  it  valuable  information,  which  bu 
t^  convey  through  the  diocese.  So  that  the  flourishing  of  a  school  is 
no  reason  why  it  xhiinld  not  be  placed  in  union ;   but  c|uilc  the  reverse. 

Tliisj  however,  iat  far  fi'om  being  the  whole  hcnelit  wliieli  a  school  may 
mparC  by  coming  into  union.  One  principal  point  in  which  we  shonid 
view  the  question  of  nnion,  is  with  reference  to  the  fact  so  well  under- 
stood by  our  enemies — that  Union  is  Sthekgth.  Suppose  all  the 
parishes  in  the  diocese  cordially  unite  under  the  Bishop,  for  mntual  a.<i- 
alstance;  ready  to  commuuicate  to  each  other  information,  and  pecuni- 
ary aid,  eadi  district  Board  under  the  Archdeacon  or  Rural  Dean  diti- 
geutiy  at  work,  to  supply  education  when  needed — to  improve  the 
character  of  instruction,  to  spread  the  iufloencc  of  sound  religious 
knowledge  among  the  people  ;  what  a  vigorous  stand  might  we  make 
■gainst  the  Dissenters,  or  Papists,  or  Soctarists.  or,  to  view  it  in  another 
1ight>  tvhat  an  increase  of  saving  knowledge,  what  nn  extension  of 
Christ's  jtingdoui  might  we  efTcct !  But  if  each  one  acts  independently 
within  his  own  narrow  sphere,  neither  receiving  nor  reciprocating 
warmth  or  light ;  or  if  liome  forty  or  fifty  parishes  pcrhap<i  join  the  union, 
and  the  rest  stand  aloof,  it  is  manifest  that  our  arms  will  be  compara- 
tively powerless  for  good,  and  wc  stiall  only  expose  our  weakness  to 
Che  enemy.     Each  parish,  therefore,  which  refuses  to  join  the  union  not 

1y  deprives  itself  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  which  that  union 
woold  afford,  hut  withdraws  a  portion  of  power  from  the  Church  as  a 
body,  and  cripples  her  iu  the  exertions  wliicb  she  itt  making,  to  gather 
in  tbe  l&cnbs  to  her  fold.  All  circumstances  tend  to  prove  that  a  great 
ind  combined  eftiirt  is  necessary  for  the  Church,  to  maintain  her  rightful 
influence,  and  infuHC  sound  religious  iuKtruction  into  the  minds  of  tbe 
rinng  generation  ;  on  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  her  own  safety 
snd  existence,  as  a  nntiunal  institution,  must  depend.  And  surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  those  who,  believing  her  to  be  a  true  branch  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  her  doctrines  to  he  sound  and  f^criptural,  do  in 
tbe  spirit  of  faith,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  means  and  iuducnce,  exert 
themscWcs  to  aid  her  in  her  endeavours  to  educate  the  people,  even 
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thongli  it  be  by  bringing  odc  village  school  within  the  splicrc  of  her  ope-  \ 
ratiniiH,  arc  doing  the  l^ord's  work,  and  ivill  without  doubt    be  hles&uil 
ill  tlicirdeed. 

I  am,  your  faithful  Servant, 
LUvhJitld,  .'iugust,  18i0.  W,  G. 


APHORISMS. 

OKIOTNAL    AND    SELKCTEP. 

[Tlie  latter  arc  marked  with  an  A^trrisk.] 

I. 

*  He  who  fintis  a  God  in  the  phrMcnl  world  will  aUo  find  one  in  th«' 
looral,  whicli  is  History.  Nature  forces  on  our  heart  a  Creator ;  tJivtory,  9 1 
Providence. 

II 

The  only  useful  or  inlerestiiifl  method  of  atudjhig  Philosophy  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  life  of  the  world,  and  with  llmsc  lnaliluti'»N»  in  which  Ihnt . 
life  is  einl;Mlied,  whicli   grow  with  it*  gruwtli,  and  in  Uie  dcstruclioii  of] 
which,  it  iiiTariably  perishes  also. 

£.   i>. 

HI. 

WaftDd  fifankindnoWfOsin  all  previous  ages,  diTidrdinto  two  parts;  the 
gmtrtMa  wu  hUtorica,  and  the  races  who  have  degenerated  into  the  vitd  or  the 
Mw^  state,  and  so  sunk  beluM'  the  conditionit  of  civilisation.  *  And  between 
these  two  great  oppositeti  there  is  a  middle  species,  which  having  attained  to  a 
certain  not  incunaiderahle  point  of  social  organization  and  civilization,  there 
remains  without  farther  progn'ss.  In  Ancient  l^listory  the  Jews,  ibc  Romans, 
and  the  Greeks,  alone  belonged  to  the  Ant ;  the  wild  Arabs  and  the  savage 
Canaanites,  were  among  the  la«t ;  and  the  Egyptians,  Edomiles,  Fha^nicians, 
and  Chaldsans,  among  the  middle  order.  In  Moilt-m  History  we  finti  all  the 
European  Nations  excepting  RuH^ia,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  m  the6r8tt  the 
wild  American  Indians  and  the  barbarous  Africans  among  the  last ;  and  tbe 
Chinese  and  the  Hindoos,  among  the  intermediate  kind. 

All  these  races,  except  perhaps  at  the  very  extreme  point  of  degradation  (as 
among  the  Aborigines  of  New  Holland)  have  some  kind  of  social  organisation, 
and  we  may  in  each  case  trace  in  this  orfianisation  some  one  or  more  of  thone 
human  featurea  which  belong  to  each  individual  man.  Thus  the  Arab  and  the 
American  Indian  exhibit  the  Idea  of  mere  Will  apart  from  Reason  (whence 
their  name  of  wild  or  tciUrd)  :  while  the  savage  exuibits  humanity  given  up  to 
cruel  passions  and  animal  appetites,  as  the  other  to  mere  wilfulness.  The 
Hindoo  exhibits  the  contemplative  and  itpeculative  Reoiton 'apart  from  Will 
and  Action  ;  the  Chincw,  the  calculating  understanding  apart  from  Reason  or 
>Vill,  and  with  only  so  much  of  regard  for   Family  Life  as  (his  mere  under- 
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_  JiBRbesd :  ibe  ucieDC  £gypti«ns  seem  to  hftve  ponened  Mme 

lof  ooUi  IW  Hindoo  ind  ih**  Chinese  :  the  Phsnicians  eoffobioed 

r fihaliliag DndgraUiKKDg  and  ihe  active  Will,  without  the  higher  Reaaon ; 

r  EAowtes  pcwMJiwl  asniurh  of  the  I'atriirchil  or  family  Principle  at  «rm» 

"  1p  with  thr  Absence  of  b]I  other   principles  :  the  Cbaldcuiti  exhibited 

-  eombiaation  of  Will  and  Undentandinf;  fmin  that  of  the  Pbcenicuos ; 

plw^tbe  Uuer  rraployed  the  Will  intht-  service  of  ibc  Understanding,  the  former, 

1  te  lickdrrUandinK  iu  the  service   of  the  arbitrary  Will ;  the  one  producing 

■BBCTCtal  acuvity,  aod  ibe  uther  desjiotie  empireT  as  the  result. 

|Go«r  ia  m,W  these  peoples  «e  find  the  same  characteristic  defect — ihe  absence 

f  CoaMicoef.  or  the  sentie  of  Ri-nponsibiHty  to  the  unseen  m^esty  of  Law. 

'  il  ia  oa  tbr  other  hand  the  presene^  uf  thin  uhich  marks  every  race  of 

ittf^  Aiaterioa,  and  that  which  has  made  it   to  be,  and  cootinues  to  prc- 

tfr^  iu  a  Kation.    And  where  this  Law  and  thit  Conscience  arc  the  founda- 

I  mod  the  Life  of  ISociclr.  we  tini).  not  as  in  the  prenous  casei  some  one 

>o  human   features,   not   all  the    proper    characteristics    of  humanity, 

'  up  in  (hat  Iwnd  uf  political  unity  which  we  call  a  Constitution.     It  ia 

I  appoiotcd  that  each  such  Nation  should  specially  exhibit  and  witneaa 

CoTMCDeone  such  great  Princtple  or   Idea,  but  all  the  other  Principles  wlU 

.  Ictiboe  in  an  bormooioua  subordioatioii — aune  will  be  excluded. 

E.    D.    W. 

IV. 

TWra  were  then  only  three  Nations  In  Ancient  History  :  uf  these  Rome 

irfvlMwd  ibe  Idea  of  Imw,  sprinj^ing  out  of  that  of  Family  Life  ;  and  Greece 

'  AbI  m  Prvf-yiil,  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effl-ct  of  intellectual  unerg-y ;  while 

10  fsrael  was  ^ven  the  office  of  utiiiiDf;^  both  these  ideas  in  the  tititi  higher  one 

wf  the  Kiitg,  of  constitutional  monarchy,  as  the  crown  of  all  other  political 

«.    D,    W. 

V. 

8*  JD  each  of  the  modem  nations  we  may  trace  some  predominant  Idea, 

■b^e  Britain,  as  Urael  of  old,  has  been  called  to  that  highest  dignity  of  hring- 

ioff  out   all   Political   Ideas  in  their  fullest  power,  yet  idl  in  unity  with   each 

I  other — Queen  of  the  nations,  yet  not  by  her  own  will  or  merit^  but   *  by  the 

Crae«  of  God.* 

Auaaia  is  as  yet  but  the  embryo  of  a  oaUon. 

s.  o.  w. 
VL 

In  ancient  Rome  ^nd  Greece  we  see  an  innate  vice  and  corruption  gra- 
duaHjr  eating  out  the  heart — the  conscience — of  the  nation  ;  and,  when  this 
mu  completed,  the  fall  of  those  nations — the  one  through  the  destruction 
of  all  pergonal  rights,  the  other  through  tlie  triumph  of  uncontrolled  self- 
«i]| — below  '  the  conditions  of  progressive  civilization,'  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  ttirpif  hUtoriett :  ami  so,  still  more  awfully  that  of  tlie  Jewish  Nation 
tit  ibe  ri^t^tion  uf  their  King. 

B.    D.    w. 

VI!. 

1  have  «ald,  that  the  idea  of  Free-will  was  that  which  it  was  given  to  the 
Greek  to  develop.  His  ideas  of  trust  in,  and  communion  witn,  Invisible 
Beings ;  of  subJLctioii  to  Law  ;  of  National  Fellowship ;  were  just  of  such  a 
kind  and  degree  as  wouhl  best  bring  nut  his  own  personality.  Homer's 
Poems  recognise  throughout  the  trutli  tlmt  he  is  mo^t  a  man  who  is  most 
eloiely  and  constantly  connected  wJlli  a  Higher  Being  than  himself;  but 
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Still  tbe  god  appears  rather  as  hia  minister  than  hit;  Inrd,  and  ifiiceil  t>c,  the 
man  can  take  up  a  position  for  hitnse!f',  and  defy  and  attack  an  oppoiiti^ 
god.  The  succtrssive  tyraniiietir  oligarchies,  and  popidar  revolutions  through 
which  the  Greek  ptul  from  monarchy  to  arislocTacy,  and  thence  to  demo- 
cracy, each  sweeping  away  that  which  preceded  it,  indicate  how  little  his 
will  was  regulated  by  Law — for  law  is  the  Hfe-t^pring  of  a  permanent  though 
ever-expanding  Constitution.  AndlasOy  the  subserviency  of  the  idra  of  na- 
tional lo  that  urpersonallife,  iHlobe  found  in  the  fact  that  the  tendency  and 
aim  of  all  Greek  politics  had  their  consummation  in  a  ]>urc  democracy — that 
form  of  society  in  which  iiidividnatity  is  everything,  unity  (the  very  heart 
of  a  nation)  nothing. 

Yet  the  Greek  exhibition  of  humanity— derclopcil  as  it  was  at  the  ex* 
|>en8e  of  all  other  tnitlis.  and  finally  for  want  of  these  at  the  sacrifice  of  its 
own  life — was  most  glorious,  most  wonderful.  That  the  poetry  of  llomef, 
at  the  end  of  three  thousand  years,  and  the  philosophy  of  ['lato,  after  more 
tlmn  two  thousand,  is  still  awakening  the  deepest  thouf^hts  and  feeliurs  in 
Kuglishmcn,  and  Germans,  and  Oenchtnen;  that  while  all  cotnicxion  oi  cir^ 
cnmsLince,  of  habit,  of  opinion,  of  manners,  between  them  and  us  has  been 
severed,  an  essential  and  living  bond  of  union  remains;  and  that  this 
bond  is  our  common  humanity ;  these  are  facts,  which,  llic  more  wc  mrdi- 
late  upon  them  the  more  important  will  they  appear. 

The  Philosoiiliy  of  Socrates  is  the  flower,  that  of  Pinto,  the  fruit,  of  that 
human  tree  ul  which  the  Homeric  Poetry  is  tlie  branching  and  leafy  truuk, 
oud  the  elder  Mythology  (he  root. 
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Vlll. 

In  Christendom  the  Church,  notwithstanding  the  corruptions  of  Popery 
and  the  mutilations  of  lUtra-Protestantisra,  has  hitherto  kept  alive  the 
heart  of  each  Nation  ;  so  that  we  may  hope  that  not  yet  has  any  fallen  irre- 
trievably. Yet  not  one  of  us  but  totters  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  The 
spirit  of  ChaldsQ,  and  of  Rome  in  its  corruption,  is  mighty  in  the  self-willed 
actirity  of  France;  that  of  India  and  ofilccaylnf;  Cireece  iit  the  at  once 
self- willed  and  unpractical  speculations  of  Germany.  The  spirit  of  Pheni- 
cia  intecls  the  cummerce  of  Holland  ;  tliat  of  Kdom  and  of  China,  the  Fa- 
therly Government  of  Austria ;  while  Britain  has  every  one  of  these  vices 
preying  upon  her  Cimstitution,  and  each  threatening  the  utter  destruction  of 
some  one  of  her  fundamental  Institutions. 


I 


IX. 

*  Tb£  Britibb  C^NsrrrvTioK. — Whence  did  this  happy  or^nizntion 
first  come  P  M''a8  it  a  tree  transplanted  from  Paradise,  with  alt  its  branches 
in  full  fruitage.'  Or  wiih  it  sowed  in  sunshine.*  Was  it  i^i  vernal  bri-excs 
and  gentle  rains  that  it  fixetl  its  root.>i,  and  grew  and  strengthened.*  Let 
history  answer  these  questions.  AVifh  blood  was  it  planted  ;  it  was  rocked 
in  tempests;  the  gont,  the  ass,  and  the  stag,  gnawed  it;  the  wildlwarhas 
wetted  his  tusks  on  the  bark.  The  deep  scars  ate  still  extant  on  its  trunk, 
and  the  path  of  the  lightning  may  be  traceil  among  its  higher  branches. 
And  even  after  its  full  growth,  in  the  season  of  its  strength,  when  Ht  height 
reached  to  Acutvtfi,  tnid  the  sight  thert^f  to  the  vhok  rarth,  the  whirlwind  has 
more  than  onee  forced  its  stately  sltuft  to  touch  the  ground  ;  it  has  been 
bent  like  a  bow  und  sprung  buck  like  n  shaft.  Mightier  powers  were  at 
work  iliiin  ex)K>dieney  ever  yet  called  up;  yea,  mightier  tlian  tbe  mereutk- 
tterslaudiiig  can  comprehend. 
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X. 


•  There  arc  three  partial  view*  of  what  educatlnii  is:  Isl,  that  it  is  Re- 
straining Discipline;  ^d,  that  it  is  Derclupnicot  of  the  Facullics  ;  3rdithat 
it  i»  Information  about  Facts  and  Opinions.  The  fitat  was  the  Spartan,  thr 
•econd  the  Atbentan,  the  third  is  the  nuKleri)  view.  The  aiiii  of  the  twu 
first  avowedly,  and  of  the  last  implicitly,  was  or  is  to  form  by  Educatioit  an 
orderly  Nathn.  But  alt  three  have  failed,  and  all  from  the  same  defect— 
najnely,  the  want  of  tiic  grand  distinction  between  the  man  himself  and  faiii 
nature.  This  distinctiuii  Christianity  makes,  and  then  unites  into  one  com- 
plete whole,  the  three  vicMS,  which  without  this  principle  are  quite  irre- 
concileable.  ChriitUanily  teaches  that  the  man  is  to  be  made  free  while 
his  nature  is  to  he  severely  restrained,  tuslead  uf  crushing  both  tof^ethcr  as 
the  Spartan  did.  Chrlfilianiiy  develops  tlie  man  as  the  lord  of  all  his  own 
faculties,  and  thus  prevents  them  Irom  becoming  bo  many  inlets  through 
which  all  external  inUutnces  can  enter  and  enslave  him  every  moment ;  as 
«a«  the  fate  of  the  Athenian.  Ohriiitianity  brings  a  revelatiiin  of  spiritual 
Kealiiies,  information  about  the  Facts  of  the  un&cen  world,  while  the  modern 
^ehenle8  treat  all  these  tilings asdebaleahlemattersoropinioii,  and  so  create 
a  sceptical  habit  of  mind  which  makes  it  impossible  to  impart  or  to  receive 
inrormatioii,  even  about  the  physical  world,  toany  purpose.  Lastly,  Chris- 
liantly  by  addressing  itself  to  the  whole  of  man's  being,  brinf^s  the  whole 
into  ortlcr,  aiitl  thus  niakiii^'  good  men  makes jfuotl  citizens  also,  which  none 
of  the  otlier  plans  arc  suJficient  to  do.  [.This  and  the  next  are  ab- 
slntcls,  nut  simple  quotations  of  the  original. — e.  d.  w.^ 

XI. 

*  A  great  advance  of  the  world  is  proved  by  our  being  able  to  give  iufor- 
mation  about  Facts  and  Laws  even  of  the  physical  world.  This  the  philoso- 
phers of  tjrecce  and  llome  could  not  do:  it  was  only  when  Heve!ati«n  had 
given  man  a  ground  of  spiritual  fact  to  stand  upou,  (tut  he  found  himself  com- 
petent 10  investigate  physical  fact& 


xir. 

•  Always  the  characteristic  of  right  performance  is  a  certain  HponUncily, 
an  unconsciousness,  "the  huallhy  know  not  of  their  health,  but  only  the 
tick." 

XIII. 

•  Ifkuch  is  the  law  uilh  regard  (o  the  inlellecrual  power  of  man,  much  met  e 
is  ii«jih  regard  to  conduct,  and  the  power  niaiiifesled  chiefly  therein,  which 
we  name  moral — "  Let  not  tbv  right  hand  know  what  thy  left  biuid  dueth"— 
whisper  not  to  thy  own  heart,  llow  worthy  is  this  action  !  fnr  chi-n  it  in  already 
becoming  wnrihless.  The  good  nnn  is  he  «  ho  irorkit  coniiuuullj  in  well-doing, 
t»  whom  well-doing  is  as  a  natural  existence,  awakening  no  aaionishment,  re- 
ifuirlng  no  commentary,  but  there  like  a  thing  of  course,  and  as  if  it  could 
not  hut  be  so  :  sclf-contcraplation,  on  ihe  other  hand,  is  infallibly  the  symptom 
of  disease. 

XIV. 

•  If  in  any  sphere  of  man's  life,  then  in  t\u*  moral  sphere,  ta  In  the  inmost 
and  must  vital  nfall,  ii  is  good  iliat  there  be  wholene:j8;  thai  there  be  uncon- 
bciuusoess  which  is  the  cvideucc  uf  this. 


ACCOUNTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


^E  REV,  PREBENDARY  SLADES  INFANT  SCHOOL.  BOL- 
TOX-LE-MOOR,  LANCASHIRE. 

We  need  offer  do  apolf^y  for  presenting  our  readers  with  nn  account 
of  Mr.  Sladc's  Itifant  School  at  Bolton,  drawn  up  from  actual  insp^- 
tion.  This  school  tncrits  the  grcRtcr  attention  on  acconnt  of  the  length 
of  time  wliich  has  elapsed  since  its  commencement  in  1835,  during 
which  period  it  has  twen  broii(rlit  to  its  present  state,  under  the  imme- 
dioto  and  watchful  superintendence  of  the  N'icar  of  Bolton  himself 
l*liis  institution  may  also  now  be^^in  confidently  to  appeal  to  the  surest 
test  of  its  merits—  namely,  the  fruits  which  it  has  pro<Iuced.  Many  who 
were  trained  in  the  Infant  School,  have  now  reached  the  higher  classes 
in  the  Snudny  Schoid,  and  are  among  the  most  deserving  scholars  ;  tlie 
decided  advantage^  of  infant  school  training  are  always  perceptible  in 
after  years. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  following  account  not  merely  to  dilate 
oil  the  outward  appearance  of  the  school,  which  may  Ikj  shortly  de- 
scribed as  timt  of  an  orderly  nursery  of  200  children  and  upwards, 
"  If  that  be  all/'  we  think  we  hear  some  exclaim,  "  where  is  the  won- 
der  ?  *'  l^nae,  however,  who  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  subjectj 
will  allow  that  such  n  description  is  the  highest  praise  which  can  be 
given  to  an  Infant  School.  It  implies  that  several  scores  of  young 
children,  of  a  class  not  remarkable  for  orderly  Miaviuur,  are  kept  in  one 
room  for  a  great  part  of  the  day  under  the  entire  manDgemcnt  of  only  two 
women,  where  they  are  occupied,  so  that  neither  their  minds  nor  bodies 
shall  be  without  such  exercise  as  is  healthful  and  proper  for  their  age  ; 
where  they  are  taught  without,  on  the  one  hand,  being  wearied  with 
dull  tasks,  or  on  the  other,  ar(|uiring  a  smattering  of  precocious  know, 
ledge  ;  where  they  are  amused  without  excitement,  and  taught  to  lie 
obedient  and  orderly  with  cheerfulness,  and  not  through  a  slavish  dread 
of  punishment  j  and  nhere,  finally,  lite  whole  system  of  training  is 
grounded  on  such  religious  instruction  as  their  tender  age  is  enabled  to 
receive. 

It  is  however,  we  repeat,  not  these  excellent  effects  (which  all  will 
allow  to  be  the  proper  aim  of  an  Infant  .School),  so  much  ns  the  mn- 
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diincry  by  wliicli  the  end  is  attained  nt  Boltnn,  nnd  tlic  details  of 
mwiageraeiit,  wltich  \yc  arc  desirous  of  describing.  The  simplicity  of  the 
nkMDe  used  i»  such  tliat  we  see  not  why  the  same  moy  not  be  practised 
in  all  similar  institutions  ;  \vc  shall  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  an 
account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  school,  and  nf  the  occupations  of  each 
day,  as  we  look  them  down  from  the  lips  of  the  excellent  head  mistress, 
who  has  conducted  the  school  for  eleven  years  with  the  vory  able  assist- 
ance of  another  fema!c.  On  these  alone  the  whole  management  of  the 
cbildi-en,  as  well  as  of  the  funds  of  the  institutiou>  devolves. 

Tlic  Infant  School  is  held  in  the  lower  room  of  the  Sunday  School, 
whiclt  is  capable  of  holding  6U0  boys  ;  on  week-days  it  la  divided  into 
two  nearly  equni  parts,  by  the  gallery  of  the  Infant  Sohooi,  which  is 
moveable.  Fur  this  purpose,  each  sent  of  the  gallery  is  composed  of 
pairs  of  benches,  of  e<|ual  height,  extending  nearly  across  the  room,  only 
leaving  sufBcient  space  for  a  passage  on  one  side.  Each  bench  is  sup. 
ported  at  either  end,  and  in  the  middle,  by  a  flat  boarfl  standing  on 
end,  which  supports  slide  intogi'ooves 
in  a  framework  on  the  Hoor  ;  the  sue-  ^^ 

cesaive  tiers  of  benches  being  kept  all     '-T^^ 
firmly  together  by  three  posts  at  the  ~^        ^~ 

back  of  the  gallery,  one  end  of  which  re«ta  in  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and 
the  other  in  a  beam  across  the  ceiling.  One  of  the  iron  pillars  also 
which  support  the  floor  above,  conduces  to  the  steadiness  of  the  gallery. 

'Ihe  school,  then,  is  confined  to  the  part  of  the  room  before  the  front 
of  the  gallery}  the  other  half  forming  a  sort  of  covered  playground. 
Iliis  very  convenient  arrangement,  as  will  be  seen  t>elow,  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  plan  of  this  school  ^  and  though  such  an  append- 
age to  a  school  ia  not  common  in  this  country,  a  sort  of  outhouse  an- 
swering the  same  purpose,  is  generally  attached  to  schools  in  France, 
and  called  the  Priau» 

The  school  contains  at  ])re»ent  220  children,  each  paying  twopence 
per  week;  hut  in  winter  this  nunil>cr  sinks  to  al)Out  150  or  less.  As 
a  child  is  never  sent  away  from  the  school  on  account  of  age  (though 
fresh  ones  arc  not  admitted  above  seven  years  old),  it  is  neceBsary  to 
provide  for  the  suitable  management  of  children  of  various  ages.  For 
thisi  purpose  they  arc  divided  into  a  first  and  second  class  of  monitors, 
reading  classes,  and  alpliabet  classes. 

Tlie  school  begins  at  half'past  nine  with  prayer  and  singing.  For 
the  first  half-hour  the  children  sit  all  round  the  school,  and  upon 
benches  in  the  middle,  repeating  tables^  aiiswering  (|ue8lioDa  in  arith- 
metic  vhH  voce,  and  other  little  exercises.    The  next  three-quarters  of 
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an  honr  is  Hevnted  to  the  instruction  of  the  youngosl  cliildreu,  forming 
what  are  called  the  alphabet  classes  ;  and  also  of  tlic  clJcit,  who  com. 
pose  the  first  class  of  monitors,  and  now  amount  to  thirty-&i\.  For 
this  purpose,  half  of  the  alphabet  classcn  arc  forincd  rouud  the  eight 
lesson  posts  ;  while  the  other  hnlf  sit  bcliind  each  post^  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  the  otliers  when  called  npon.  At  eacli  post  one  of  the  second 
set  of  monitors  (amounting  tog:ctlier  to  twenty-four)  is  seated  dnrin|^ 
the  whole  tliree- quarters  of  an  boor,  while  the  classes  move  on  from  one 
post  to  the  other  ;  each  monitor  teaching  nearly  the  same  thing,  but 
each  in  his  own  way,  so  as  to  cause  some  vaiiety  to  the  learners. 

While  the  younger  division  of  the  school  is  thus  being  taught  by  some 
of  the  younger  monitors,  the  assistant  mistress  is  teaching  the  first  class 
of  monitors  from  the  Dihle.  They  read  the  lesson  (a  short  one),  and 
then  s\)v\\  words  from  it  with  closed  books,  and  are  examined  in  the 
substance  of  what  they  have  read.  During  this  time,  those  who  arc  not 
in  the  alphabet  cU<iSj  nor  in  the  (\rst  set  of  monitors,  and  are  not  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  arc,  if  girls,  sewing  and  knitting  j  uhile  the  boys 
amuse  themselves  with  slates  and  pencils,  only  being  required  to  be 
oi-derly,  and  not  to  disturb  those  who  are  at  work.  At  ten  minutes 
before  the  conclnsion  of  the  three-quarters  of  ao  hour,  all  but  the  alpha- 
bet classes  go  into  the  yard  for  that  time. 

Now  the  second  three-quarters  of  an  honr  begins,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  instruction  of  those  who  %vcre  not  engaged  in  lessons 
during  the  first  ]ieriod.  The  first  set  of  monitors  arc  now  stationed  at 
the  lesson  posts,  each  with  their  class  engaged  with  their  reading-les- 
sons, which  arc  grnduatcd,  so  that  each  class  keeps  to  its  own  post 
during  tlie  whole  period.  These  reading-le«sons  are  tn  gencml  Scrip- 
ture history  cards,  or  extracts  from  the  New  Testament ;  occasionally 
for  variety,  descriptions  of  animals  headed  with  large  colonrei)  prints 
of  the  animal  described.  Cach  nf  these  classes  consists  of  ten  or  twelve 
children,  only  half  of  whom  arc  standing  at  the  post  at  one  time  ;  the 
rest  being  seatcil  behind  each  post,  ready  to  change  pinccs  with  the 
others  occasionally.  The  second  set  of  monitors,  some  of  whom  had 
been  before  engaged  witJi  the  alphattet  classes,  arc  now  in  their  turn 
tnoght  by  ihe  assistant  mistress  from  Mr.  Slade's  spelling-book ;  they 
first  spell  the  words  selected  from  the  short  lesson  twice  over  from  the 
book,  and  liien  icad  the  Ics.^on,  and  ar«  i(UCStioni'd  in  the  substance  of 
it  and  in  the  spelling,  with  tlie  book  shut.  The  alphabet  classes  in  the 
meanwhile  have  ten  minuter'  run  in  the  yard,  if  line,  and  then  go  into 
the  space  behind  ttic  gallery.  Here  they  sit  on  bcuche.s  arranged  in  a 
Urge  squAre,  under  the  charge  of  two  or  three  of  the  hrst  set  of  moni- 
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ton,  who  preserve  extremely  good  order,  wUile  some  of  tliem  are  be- 
panini^  to  team  to  work,  and  the  monitors  tench  them  what  tliey  can. 
w\  as  mudi  as  they  like.  When  wc  saw  thcai,  the  moiiiturs  holding 
the  Urge  cards  u-ith  the  alphabet  npoo  them,  begnu  at  one  point  in  the 
Mfuarc,  aud  walking  roand  in  oppoRitu  directions  till  they  met  in  the 
middle,  Unght  e;u'U  child  a  few  letters  at  a  timet  and  then  passed  on  to 
the  next,  nnd  soon. 

Doring  these  two  periods  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  from  ton  to 
half-past  eleven,  the  head  mistress  maintains  a  general  superintendence 
overall  the  monitors  and  their  classeK,  each  of  vimkh  she  examines 
oDce  a-week,  and  promotes  soch  children  as  she  finds  fit.  This  scpa. 
rate  teaching  of  the  diflerent  divitiiona  of  the  school,  ends  nt  half-past 
eleven,  at  which  time,  at  the  sound  of  a  hell,  the  nlphnbet  classes  march 
ift  ffinging,  from  behind  the  gallery,  which  they  nscend  as  well  as  the 
reading  classes. 

Id  the  gallery  the  head  mistress  has  the  whole  school  under  berin- 
stniction  at  once.  Here  she  teaches  them,  on  certain  days  of  the  week, 
(tie  easier  parts  of  the  Church  Catechism,  or  brings  one  of  a  set  of  Srnp- 
tnre  pnutsout  of  the  closet,  where  they  are  kept  out  of  sight,  and  nut  made 
too  iSMiimon  by  being  suspended  always  on  the  walls  of  the  school  ;  or 
toulica  them  to  count  up  to  a  hundred,  each  ten  being  counted  with 
■omc  difTerent  action  of  the  hands,  or  repeating  the  mnltiplication  and 
pence  tables — being  careful  to  stop  frequently  and  nsk  questions  upoo 
them,  to  assure  herself  that  tliey  do  not  learn  them  merely  by  rote  ;  or, 
oocasionally.  the  time  is  spent  in  learning  and  singing  hymns.  Chanting 
tbe  7>  DetiM  has  lately  been  introduced,  and  they  do  it  wonderfully 
veil  for  their  age. 

Sncti  is  the  morning's  employment,  which  is  exactly  repeated  in  the 
afternoon  from  two  till  twenty  minutes  to  four,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gallery  lesson  \  the  monitors  who  taught  classes  in  the  morning  being 
replaced  by  a  fresh  set  in  tiie  afternoon — tbe  uhole  concluding  with  a 
hymn  and  prayer.  At  twelve  o'chwk  the  children  go  home  to  dinner, 
excepting  such  as  bring  it  with  thcni  ;  and  these  laat,  wlien  the  rest 
bave  left,  say  grace  altt^thcr  tiefore  they  t>egin  to  cat.  For  the! r 
auiBMiDent,  before  school  recommences  at  two  o'clock,  or  for  such  as 
conM^uk  early^  there  is  a  cupboard  full  of  simple  toys,  such  as  bum* 
ining  and  whip-tops,  skipping-ropes,  battledores,  and  shuttlecocks. 

In  this  school  no  public  examinations  ever  take  place,  nor  arc  any 
prizes  given,  and  display  of  all  kinds  is  discounfciianced.  For  this 
purpose^  no  hard  words,  no  useless  unapplied  knowledge,  is  craunned 
into  the  cliildrLu.     Wc  were  much  amused  with  a  copy  of  a  impular 
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loTftnt  School  lesson  hook,  etpurgxted  hy  the  Vicar's  own  hand,  heforc 
the  teachers  were  allowed  to  use  it.  Many  pages  liad  only  a  pen 
drawn  through  them,  but  some  were  8o  scored  across  and  across,  tliat 
the  mistress  said  she  supposed  even  ahe  must  not  rend  t^em.  Some 
of  the  lessons  on  geometry'  and  natural  history  were  so  treated  ;  and  such 
words  as  nuiilfied,  biped,  fptadrnpedy  &Cm  were  expunged.  Sometimes  a 
word  was  altered,  for  instance,  erpreued  was  crossed  out  and  squeesed 
oHi  written  in  the  margin. 

But,  however  excellent  the  system  pursned  in  this  srhool,  we  wouid 
caution  our  readers  against  the  mischievous  idea  tliat  this  or  any  other 
tystem  alone  can  ever  make  a  good  school.  In  the  first  place,  the  head 
mistress,  as  before  observed,  has  been  engaged  elecen  years  in  her  pre- 
sent situation^  and  both  she  and  her  valuable  assistant  arc  teachers  at 
the  Sunday  School ;  an  office  to  which  none  are  admitted  on  whose 
characters  tiic  greatest  reliance  cannot  be  placed.  A  great  Dumber  of 
tlie  elder  children  in  this  school  are  also  in  the  Sunday  School,  where 
they  stand  much  higher  than  others  do  who  do  not  enjoy  the  same  ad- 
vantage  oo  the  week-days.  The  vicarage  house,  too,  being  within  a  few 
steps  of  the  school,  one  or  other  of  the  family  is  in  it  almost  ei'ery  day  ; 
and  Mr.  Sladc  himself  makes  a  point  of  attending  on  Mondiiy  mornings 
when  fresh  scholars  arc  admitted,  and  when  some  diflicnlty  is  occasion- 
ally experienced  in  enforcing  obedience  and  order  among  the  new  comers. 
He  likewise  examines  the  children  in  the  Catechism  every  Saturday. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  institutions  from  which  (when 
under  proper  superintendence)  so  much  good  arises,  can  be  maijitained* 
when  once  established,  ati'scarcely  any  cost  at  all,  This  is  a  point  to 
which  we  intreat  the  attention  of  the  clergy,  and  other  friends  of  early 
Cliristian  training  ;  because  we  arc  convinced' that  a  vague  idea  of  in- 
curring inconvenient  liabilities  prevents  the  spread  of  Infant  Schools  in 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  where  they  are  so  greatly  needed.  We 
will  adduce  instances  in  three  towns  in  Lancashire,  namely,  Warring- 
ton, Bolton,  and  Manchester,  which  prove  this  most  satisfactorily.  To 
begin  with  the  school  at  Bolton  which  we  have  described  above ;  the 
two  mistresses  receive  between  them  twenty.two  shillings  per  week, 
fifty-seven  pounds  four  shillings  per  year.  The  number  of  children 
averaging  180  in  suunier,  and  140  in  winter. 

£  I.  it 
180  children  for  six  months  at  twopence  A*week  each  .  39  0  0 
140  ditto,  ditto 93  10    0 
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Brought  forwaiti  .         .     71    10     0 

Deduct  for  two  or  three  brokea  weeks,  when  the  attend- 
uice  is  sioall  .         .         .         .       1  JO    0 


Teachers 
Balance 


70    0    4 
.  57    4    0 


Id  16    0 


Incidcatals  arc.  conls,  cleaning,  books,  toys,  &c.,  which  perhaps 
ntlter  exceed  tlie  balance.  Should  there  be  three  children  of  a  family, 
0H€  is  admitted  free. 

AgRiD,  in  Warrington,  three  Infant  Schools  hRve  been  estnblished 
vrithit)  the  last  two  years,  by  the  indefatigable  Rector  UiC  Hon.  and 
Rev.  H,  Powyfl.  To  obtain  mtstressca  for  these,  he  has  selected  two 
youug  women  for  each  from  his  Siindiiy  School  ;  being  such  that  he  can 
rely  upon  their  characters,  and  whom  he  has  found  skilled  in  tcachini^ 
and  possessed  of  a  voice  for  singing.  He  inquires  of  them  uhclher  they 
woold  prefer  teaching  in  an  Infant  School  to  working  in  a  factory,  and 
if  he  finds  that  such  is  their  inclination,  he  engages  that  he  will  pay 
them  the  same  wages  as  they  were  earning  in  the  factory,  which,  if  they 
gire  satisfaction,  will  be  increased.  Thus,  for  about  sixteen  shillings 
a  weekj  he  obtains  a  mistress  and  assistant  for  each  school  ■  who  soon 
act|uire  the  art  of  managing  an  Infant  School  by  visiting  some  older 
eataMishcd  one,  or  by  the  instructions  of  Mr.  U'itdcrspin,  who  lives  at 
Warrington. 

Again,  Mr.  Bnrtley,  master  of  the  Infant  School,  Saville  Street, 
Oxford  Ruad,  Manchester,  assured  as  that  for  fourteen  years,  during 
which  he  has  been  in  his  present  situation,  the  receipts  of  this  school 
have  amounted  to  sixty  pounds  per  annum. 

To  these  encouraging  facts  we  may  w)d.  that  even  if  it  might  be 
necessary  to  demand  a  higher  rate  of  payment  than  twopence  a-week, 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  grcut  convenience  to  pa- 
rents afforded  by  Infant  Schools,  if  no  better  motive,  would  incline 
them  willingly  to  pay  it.  We  ground  this  opinion  upon  the  knowledge 
of  what  they  t/o  actually  pay  for  much  inferior  schools.  From  the 
returns  obtained  by  a  committee  of  the  Statistical  StK-irty  of  Manches- 
ter, fur  that  borough  in  1834,  it  appenrs  that  out  of  230  dames'  sclioola, 
in  which  on/y  rending  and  xewmg  nre  profe8Rt^d  to  be-  laDghl,  id  twenty 
only  is  the  payment  so  low  as  it  is  in  must  Infant  Schools,  where  so 
much  more  is  communicated  to  the  children,     hi  si;\culy>seven  of  thetic 
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tlariies'  schools  tlie  payraetit  is  tlirecpcncc  a.«CL'k,  niiH  in  sctcnty.nine 
of  tliciu  fnurpence  ;  in  roany^  biglier  sums  arc  (leiimiiHed.  Tlic  average 
payment  in  titc  whole  niimticr  is  fotirpencef  or  doublv  what  is  aaked  for 
the  superior  atlvantnf^  of  hifaut  S4:heots.  No  wonder  thcu  if  the  pa- 
leuls  think,  when  education  is  thus  offered  so  far  bcloiv  its  worth,  tliat 
aoine  secret  design  Inrks  behind,  and  shon*  a  jealousy  of  their  children 
frequenting  these  seliooU  ;  or  look  upuii  it  -aa  a  favour  lo  the  Clcrgymau 
t()  ftUurt  them  lo  i<r>,  as  they  not  nnrri'i|ueittly  do  when  an  Infant  School 
is  first  slurlcd.  Yet  where  these  sums  arc  paid  by  the  people  for  bad 
education,  only  f(ftir  or  five  Infant  Schools  at  present  exist  ia  Man- 
chester ! 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  a  hope  that  the  above  details  may 
m>t  be  without  their  use  to  those  engaged  in  pcifcctiug  liu^titutions 
so  important  as  well  conducted  Infant  Schools  j  but  we  mast  rcfK;at 
the  caution  jirvcii  abme.  that  it  is  only  l>y  vi|;il:int  su|H!rintcndcnceon 
the  part  of  the  Clergy  tlut  the  good  eflfects  of  Infaul,  Daily,  or  Sooday 
Schools  can  be  fully  produced. 

T. 


WARRINGTON  SUNDAY  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Report  of  these  Schools  fur  the  present  year  is  n  most  valuabte 
dtjcument,  and  one  which  it  is  a  real  refreshmeut  lo  peruse.  Not  be- 
cause it  contains  a  statement  of  an  increase  of  numbers  in  the  pupils,  or 
of  a  ;^at  acccssioD  to  Che  funds  of  the  Institution,  or  of  anytliiug  else 
which  is  a  common  subject  of  exultation  in  such  Reports.  •  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  thut,  from  a  concurrence  of  circumstances — somo  of 
them  of  a  very  painful  character— the  numbers  of  several  of  the  Schools 
have  considerably  diminished,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance  sheet  shows 
a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  receipts  cumiiareil  with  the  expenditure. 
But  the  encouragement  to  be  derived  from  the  Report  is  of  a  higher  kind 
than  could  arise  from  any  statement,  however  favourable,  of  numbers  and 
income.  The  Committee  show  no  dii'.position  to  disguise  or  to  underrate 
the  adverse  circumstances  they  have  had  to  struggle  with.  They  clearly 
state  them,  and  simply  mention  the  causes  to  which  they  conceive  the 
particular  deficiencies  of  the  present  year  may  be  ascribed.  But  (to  uite 
their  own  wurds)  they  '*  can  well  iiilbrd^  under  present  circumsUmccb,  lo 
wave  the  test  of  success  which  numbers  arc  supposed  (nllen  musterionc- 
ously)  to  supply,  and  to  take  cheerfully  upon  lhemsetvi«  the  responsibility 
of  assuring  all  members  of  the  Church  thut  the  Schools  never  were  in  io 
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a  condition  as  now,  both  as  to  their  onler,  discipline,  fecl- 
rcgularity  of  pupiU'  attendance,  and  their  progress  in  the  acqui- 
ndon  of  sound  and  \vht»Iesome  learning.  The  Gimmiltee  eanicatly  in- 
vite personal  examination  into  the  correctness  of  their  te&timony  in  these 
matters,  as  in  all  others  connectetl  with  the  working  of  this  most  import- 
ant Institution." 

Sach  a  declaration  as  this,  accompanied  wilh  an  earnest  profession  of 
the  strictest  adherence  to  right  principles,  is,  bcj'ond  all  comparison,  the 
best  Heport  that  a  Committee  could  have  to  moke. 

A»  the  Report  not  only  contains  some  very  imfrortaiit  information 
and  remarks  of  general  interest,  but  is  aIho  a  rnudel.  in  its  arrangement 
atid  manner,  whicli  con  hardly  fail  to  be  useful  to  those  who  have  to 
prepare  similar  docnmcuts  ;  we  trust  that  the  roUowitig  passages  will  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers. 

"The  Parish  Church  School  rommittee  hnvt>  ilptRrminod  upon  departing  fruin 
fonner  precrd(!nlK,  Inith  as  n?K)tnls  the  pvient  antl  thfi  mutter  of  iheir  Annual  Uc 
jMtrt.  Their  object  in  ao  doioi;  is  twofold.  Isi.  Tu  contej  more  geucjally  the 
Statistical  Informution  whirli  it  i^i  dcsiriilile  (■>  inipurt ;  and,  sccoudly,  Tu  cirtu- 
Ul«  Moiiinf?  all  clii&HttM  an  uullifuLic  DiJilemcut  uf  Llie  priuciptea  oD  which  thft 
ciluoiliim  ii^ivru  by  lli«  (.'hurch  is  biucil  and  conducted.  Tu  Subsorihers  nud 
NooStibftrribiT^  tliM>:*fort-,  lo  ull  tnembem  of  ChriBl'a  mystical  body  the  Church, 
ithfi  lank  to  K^liiculioii  &s  n  loeaDs  uf  Hdvauciiif;  (tod'it  true  religion,  the  prtHoul 
Ki^port  J6  r<.-»)»ectfiilly  addrcijit^d. 

*'  Lender  the  hciid  of  Slutrsticiii  iiirurmaliuu  the  Committee  desint  Ul,  tn  put 
forth  ■  correct  rriuni  uf  the  nuiiiS<Td  uf  yoiiiiis  jiersims  uadcr  ediicatijiD  In  cun- 
■i>Tian  Milh  (lit*  I  hiirch  ;  and  'iiidly,  to  render  an  accuunt  of  their  stcwflrdfthtp 
IB  Ibc  niniia;;emf(it  of  the  SiJiooIh  iiiiiiiediatt'ly  cimiliiillei]  lo  llieir  cure. 

The  oumt^cr  of  yotinj^  (irrtouii  tindrr  Kdut^tiuii  in  conouxiuu  wilh  the  Church 
lo  the  town  uf  U'arriiiglou  in  ub  follows : — 


Pariah  Churoh^Sunday  Schools 

St.  l**ur»  diii.t      . 

Blue  Coal  Il;iy  iiud  hundiiy  Schuuli 

.Satiuoal  School 

Littitnt'  KrIiiHil  ,  . 

Parish  Church  Infant  tkhool 

St.  Paul*  ditto  (about) 

Hank  Unay         ditto 


iloys. 

GirU. 

Tulal. 

148 

364 

ill 

B7 

73 

tfii 

'HW 

(iO 

aiw 

304 

tit* 

27a 

H4) 

M 

f,ii 

57 

120 

4U 

SO 

70 

sn 

37 

7» 

779 

841 

UaS 

"ThR  Committee  are  in  uo  way  duuntt><l  hy  any  temporary  obstructions.  They 
feel  aMured  that  the  ilay  cannot  be  fur  distant  when  all  aye«  will  be  opened  b* 
the  rx|ir^irnf:y,  ns  nell  a^  duly  nf  iiiukiiiK  iMiiiie  ptjraoDsl  tttcnfictSy  if  oifdful,  ia 
ordrr  to  ruabl<-  the  Church  to  act  frttely  a«  the  uufettertKl  educator  of  th^  naliiui  g 
and  then  hII  pecuniary  dinicuUies  which  m>w  quench  the  rising  zeal  of  maoy, 
and  dinhKiirlfii  nthcrif  who  have  lo«^  been  slruKt^liug  against  them,  will  be 
tl»i<nird  Ihf  lcn.it  of  hindcnmreit  in  the  c.«u«c  uf  ('hri«tiaj)  I^ducutiim.  In  the 
iBmntiini*  tlir  t 'uniniittf4<  liav  drvi)i<'d  a  okhIc  of  relieving;  llii;  Schools  fruiii  Lbu 
pretAure  of  their  pn-iicTit  d<*hl,  uud  iit  all  rveutji,  are  quite  pivpan'd  to  go  on 
•owing  ia  faith  *  the  tjood  bced,'  leuviug  patitoUy  aud  cheerfully  all  iaaweit  iu  the 
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hftud"  of  iiod  **  who  alnne  puts  into  onr  hrvts  good  desires,  asd  oui  eoabic  at 
to  liring  Ihf  Bame  lo  jfooH  efffci." 

"Uoder  the  head'ofprJvWp/r*  on  which  the  Educaliua  gi  wd  in  the  ScbooU  is  based, 
the  Committee  wunlrl  shnak  frum  anythiniz  liku  reserve  or  ambigoitjr  of  expres- 
fliitn  indectariDi;  thai  ''(#od's  true  reliffiou  "  a*  held  tu  be  «>  from  the  begiiiDiiic 
by  the  *'oae  Catholic  and  AiiiMtnlit  Church  "  ii  the  foundnlioa  of  the  Cliristias 
buildioff  which  they  would  amUi  in  raitiOK.  Olhfr  kaowledge  is  by  oo  aieutt 
underralued  ;  od  the  coDtrary,  every  Icf^tiniate  codeuvour  is  made  to  forward 
nnd  eocoorvfce  the  acijuisitioD  of  K^ueral  and  nsefal  iafomuitioQ.  The  Cosiioittce, 
however,  cannut  cuasent,  oa  the  grauod  oi  Cbn^tiaa  priociple,  to  call  nayitiio^ 
ci/nC'ifioR  which  is  Dol  intimatel;  rounectrd  with  true  rrlifion,  nor  to  defrril>e 
true  reljgioD  in  any  other  terms  thao  a»  "  The  fHilb  once  delivered  to  tfaeManiU," 
as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  as  taught  by  the  Church.  Ueoce  in  all  the  Schools 
under  their  charge,  the  doctrines  uf  the  Church,  as  embodied  in  her  Catechiioi 
and  Articles,  are  "  with  all  due  ditizeoce  *'  taught  and  iosisted  upon  as  thf  ba<<l* 
of  a  CbarcfataaL's  education.  The'Liturgv,  which  has  been  aet  forth  by  aafho. 
rity  as  a  fixed  form  of  reli^inus  worship  and  iostruclioo,  is  »cropiilou5ly  u>ed 
nod  faithfully  et{>U)r.e<l,  whereby  some  security  Is  glren  to  the  Charch  that  her 
children  will  hold  the  right  faitb,  and  cooforra  to  it  under  a  proper  MDse  o(  their 
priTilcgca,  their  dittiea,  and  their  appointed  means  of  grace." 

The  extract  from  Cousin's  Report  on  Edocation  in  UoUand  con- 
tained in  the  folio  ving  passage  wiU  probably  meet  the  eyea  of  some  for 
the  Arst  time  in  our  pages. 

**Id  ipeakiog  of  the  IXiy  Schools  the  Committee  bave  great  wUsfactiou  in 
npcniing  that  tbe  system  of  instmctioa  detailed  in  last  year's  Beporl,  is  found 
to  anawer  fully  the  expecuUons  which  it  had  (hen  raised.  The  main  suc- 
cess in  this  system  consiets  in  tbifi,  that  it  has  greatly  diminished  tbe  ctiU  arising 
oat  of  monitorial  instruciion.  and  brought  the  reltgious  tuition  more  immedutely 
under  the  superintendence  of  those  who  are  the  authorised  iDlerpretere  of  God's 
Holy  Word.  We  are  ioforuied  upon  high  authority,  that  in  France  much  uf  its 
republicanism  and  infidelity  is  traceable  to  the  eff'ect  of  mooitorial  education ; 
that  "  under  tbe  re!itoration.  the  govemment  of  that  country  tried  to  place  the 
primary  schools  in  the  bands  of  the  Clergy,  and  tbe  rcAistance  made  to  that 
scheme  carried  thing«  to  the  opposite  eitreme.  Some  well-Aeaning  persons,  bnt 
mea  who  did  not  look  below  the  burrace  of  ihings,  and  were  utter  strmngen  to 
the  subject  nfpoblic  instruction,  having  by  chance  visited  some  of  those  semi- 
barbarous  manufacturing  towns  io  England,  where  for  want  of  anything  better, 
thrty  are  happy  to  have  Lancasierian  Schools,  mistook  for  a  masterpitcc  of  per. 
fectiuu,  thi\t  which  IS  only  the  infancy  of  ilie  art  of  teaching  ;  and  vert  daxaled 
with  the  exhibition  of  vast  numbers  of  children  taught  by  one  master,  assisted 
only  by  little  mooitoni,  chosen  from  among  tlie  pupils  themselves.  Seeing 
children  thus  governed  by  children,  they  found  a  species  of  eetf.goverti- 
ment,  which  they  thought  would  be  a  useful  ]ire|»aratioD  for  the  infusioa 
of  the  democratic  piinciple ;  and  as  It  is  obvious  that  a  Christian  Education  is 
imposftible  under  such  a  system — for  what  monitor,  evca  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  can  give  initruction  in  reli;;iun  and  moraUF — tliry  saw  that  the  religious 
Kilucation  amounted  to  nothing,  unless  the  dry  rcpeUllon  of  a  catechism,  sucb 
as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  Portugal  or  Spain,  can  be  called  by  that  oaoje  ; 
and  this  uey  view  as  a  triumph  over  tbe  Clergy." — Cautim't  Jtt/Mrt  tn  Kdmca- 
lUm  im  HoUamd, 


"Inall  the  Schools  under  their  notice  or  charge,  the  Committee  would  have 
tltrir  supporters  know  and  obacrre  that,  while  no  encourugemeot  is  given  to 
those  who  are  food  of  chnoKe,  no  children  are  nominally  retained  whose  rf/inlar 
kttendaace  cannot  be  secured  ;  no  reward;*  arr  civrn,  and  no  inducement  is  h«'ld 
tmt  to  Ih<.'  cbiltlrcD  to  cume  or  to  keep  4wa>  but  tin*  bem-fit  uf  an  intelleotanl  and 
relii(iuu&  rilucutinn.  The  Church  acting  npon  the  authority  of  her  Divine  Head, 
and  faithfully  Jcpeuding  upon  His  continual  prcaeocc  **wliercier  two  or  three 
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arv  gathered  togclhirr  in  hii  DAiuctV*  nrt^flH  not  to  oiitor  Jatn  compruiuises  vritli 
uiy.  Her  iDioiftlers,  acliDg  up  to  their  Spiritual  CommiRsioa,  would  "tcacliatl 
DftboDs,  bfcptixiog  them  id  the  Nome  or  the  Fatlicr,  aixl  of  ttie  Hoa,  and  of  th« 
Iloljr  Ghust;'*  and  while  exleiidiu>;  the  muiit  eulargt^d  charity  towards  all  per- 
•aiu  who  fjuinot  agree  with  iheai  a*  tu  '^  wlmt  is  trutli  F  "  tliey  would  fultil  tbeir 
•rdiiutioo  ruwa  and  **  be  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  banidh  aud  drive 
■way  hl\  erroaeou  uid  strange  doctrine  cootrary  tu  Ciod'd  Word." 

There  is  connected  with  this  Institution,  a  lending  Libraryi  ft  Prori- 
deni  Fund,  and  a  Sick  Club,  which  the  Report  states  to  be  in  a  very 
flooiishing  condition.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  some  more  particular 
iaformatloD  respecting  the  arrangement  and  constitution  of  these  auxiliary 
Institutions,  the  tronncxioa  of  which  with  the  Schools  is  particularly  in- 


teresting. 


» 


HOME  AND  COLONIAL  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY, 

A  paper  has  lately  been  published  by  this  Society,  comprising 
■  selection  of  passages  from  the  Reports  of  the  Committee.  The 
extracts  show  that  the  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  Committee 
kare  been  particularly  directe<l  to  several  points  of  great  practical  Im- 
portanoe.  The  following  passage,  on  the  Model  School  of  the  Society, 
embraces  several  subjects  of  interest : — 

A  new  mclhod  of  teuchiiig  rrading  by  sounds  has  also  be«n  adopted  ;  which, 
i>llU*t  il  ia  pbiloftophicallf  correct,  i»  fount!  in  prartice  to  abridge  the  drudgery 
"^'  r  the  little  pupilf.     A  peraonal  inspection  of  the  Model  School  Is  car- 

_  _  ired ;  fur  altliongh  ft  has  been  established  bat  a  short  lime,  and  the 
reflllteiiiplatod  are  by  no  means  in  a  stnte  of  maturity,  yot  the  ('ommtttee 
art-  satisfied  it  witl  be  found  to  show  sumi'  promise  of  future  eicellrnce,  and 
afford  fAlnatile  hinta  to  all  who  desire  to  improve  the  present  system  of  lofunC 
iDfltruction, 

The  attendance  of  children  HurinK  the  year  (1S.19)  has  been  good—^voragiog 
more  than  'JOO.  Much  has  been  said  in  tbu  prenent  day  of  tbu  injury  dune  tu 
tbildren  by  the  early  devclopmeot  of  their  intellectual  fucuIticA:  it  is  itflirmed 
that  the  bruin  being  over-excited,  the  bi-ulth  sulTfrs,  and  the  bodily  frame  be- 
COIDF8  feeble  aud  enervated.  It  is  not  denied  that  this  may  be  the  case  when  the 
BWDtal  powers  are  tindnly  pashed,  witliutit  atl<!nlioD  to  the  physical,  or  whea 
n&fi  powfur  of  the  mind— us  for  example,  memory — is  cultlratcd,  to  the  exclusion 
of  tbe  others  :  it  has  dui,  however,  been  tbe  experieace  of  llie  Model  School ;  in> 
lirrd  it  is  a  matter  of  thaukfulnens,  t'oii»idi.Tiug  the  dense  and  poor  population 
from  which  the  children  ar^i  lalifn,  to  scfi  the  himllh  that  prevails  aiuonj^at  them, 
their  bodily  rigour,  and  their  fn-ednm  from  epidemic  dueases.  Huninaly  speak- 
ing, this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  large  well  •ventilated  schoolroom,  to  tbe  con. 
st&nT  change  of  occnpatum,  to  Uic  checrfalncss  and  kindly  feeling  which  pre- 
rails,  and  not  a  little  to  the  fre^nent  visits  to  the  play-ground,  where  there  is  a 
simple  apparatus  for  games  and  gymnastin  exercises:  the  latter,  by  giving  play 
to  the  difTerent  muscles,  strengthens  and  invigorates  them  ;  and  thus  increascB 
the  facilities  for  escaping  danger,  and  prepares  the  bodily  frame  fur  daily 
labonr. 

Tlie  daily  instruction  given  in  (he  bchool  is  commenced  by  committing  (o  ree- 
■uir^  the  teat  selected  for  (he  day,  siugiug  a  hymn,  and  prayer  ;  it  is  pleasing  to 
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wa  Ihc  B«ionRnms  tlmt  prevails  durini;  th«Hi  reliRioas  exercises.  The  first  re- 
^Ttlar  lossoii  i»  from  tlit*  Scriptures) — a  cuuiiecle<]  cour»(!  i»  fi)llowfil,  in  wliich 
the  elftnt'ntury  irutliA  iinri  tlir>  siiiiptr  hjurnrica  of  thr*  Bible,  with  n  pra'-ticnl  np- 
l>Iitiition  utUptcd  til  iJm?  infant  iiiiiii),  is  hrouttlit  l)eforp  the  rlitldri-n  :  ihv\  llirtj 
niurch  frum  thr  f^allfrirt  ami  furru  itito  cla&scs,  fur  haK-aQ>bour,  udiIit  niuniti>n», 
aiifl  rereivc  nuire  pitrticutar  iudiviilual  inatructioii.  Tlie  subject*  chosen  for  the 
leifiiDft  arp  ilmae  wliich  have  previoiifily  beco  Riven  to  them  id  ttwRallery.  After 
a  quarter  of  nn  hour'H  pUy,  thry  arcRKarn  an-temhlrd,  and  a  lfs«nn  In  givnii  Iheni 
ID  the  eallery  from  the  IhintCR  hy  whtrh  they  are  iiirTcmniled — either  their  uwa 
budiv^,  (he  workd  of  uaturr,  or  artiBcial  objects  in  common  use. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 


ON  TEACHING  GRAMMAR  IN  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 


I  wish  any  of  your  readers  who  are  engaged  in  teaching  at  Middle 
Schools,  orivho  have  thought  on  thesobject,  wooid  be  so  good  as  to  send 
yoa  their  views  as  to  the  belt  mode  of  teaching  English  Graraiuar  in 
such  Schools. 

There  are  several  diflicnlties,  and  I  think  manv  of  yonr  readers  would 
be  glnd  to  have  some  advice  or  opinions  on  the  subject. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  state  the  case  fully,  but  will  simply  touch  on  a 
few  «f  these  difficulties  in  the  form  of  objections  ;  first,  as  to  using  what 
may  he  called  easy,  common-acnsc  gmmniHrs,  which  ^im  at  quite 
clearing  up  every  thing  aa  they  go  oa«  and  at  making  the  learners  see 
where  he  is  goiug  at  every  step,  and  the  use  of  it;  such,  e.  g.  as  that 
nice  little  book  Mary's  Grammar  ;  secondly,  against  the  usual  btmks  on 
grammar,  such  as  Murray,  Piniiock,  &c. 

It  must  be  remenibored  I  am  speaking  of  the  use  of  Grammar'^  in 
middle  schools — in  schools  where  no  oilier  language  is  taught  as  u  pro- 
miuent  part  of  the  school  instruction.  Against  the  use  of  the  easy 
grain  mors,  it  may  be  said  ;  ^ 

1.  It  is  little  or  no  exercise  of  tntud.  Every  thing  is  made 
so  very  easy.  It  is  all  ready  broken  up  for  the  pupil.  He  has  no  effort 
to  make  fur  himself,  to  reduce  rules  and  expressions  to  the  standard  of 
his  own  comprehension. 

2.  It  is  no  exercise  of  discipline  to  tlti*  mind.  Difficulties  arc  good 
lor  their  own  sakes.     I'huy  strengthen  and  give   vigour  to  the  mmd. 
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They  require  steadiness,  appliratioa,  and  fixed  attention  to  surmoant 
them.  Hius  tbey  tend  to  give  the  mind  power  over  itself  and  its  own 
operations.  A  boy  who  has  Imd  all  bis  learning  macadamised,  will  make 
all  kinds  of  trips  and  stumbles,  when  be  has  to  make  bis  way  over  » 
rough  road  of  difficulties  :  or  ratber  I  am  afraid  he  will  never  make  any 
way  at  all.  He  will  give  up  in  iropatieuce  and  despair.  When  he 
grows  up  he  will  be  able  to  master  nothing  dilTiciilt  for  himself,  because 
he  has  never  been  used  to  raake  effurts  and  compel  himself  slowly  and 
perseveringly  to  gi-apple  with  and  Burroount  diHicuUies.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  see  the  meaning  of  things  at  once,  and  therefore  to  roaster 
them  in  a  certain  way  with  case,  and  so  he  becomes  incapable  of  keeping 
up  his  attention  for  long  upon  any  strange  and  disagreeable  task. 

3.  It  is  no  exercise  of  trust — or  (it  may  be  called)  of  faith.  It  en- 
courages the  notion,  that  we  may  set  ourselves  against  what  we 
do  not  seethe  use  of — that  we  are  to  expect  to  see  resnUs  and  apply 
principles  at  once.  It  tends  to  make  the  scholar  fancy  he  can  judge 
what  be  ought  to  learn,  and  what  is  no  nse,  instead  of  trusting  himself 
docilely  in  his  teacher's  hands.  It  fixes  his  thoughts  upon  immediate 
present  results,  and  disinclines  him  to  looking  forward  to  distant  be- 
neAts. 

On  the  other  hand  against  usual  dry  books  of  rules,  objections  may 
be  made  ; — 1.  Ttie  class  of  learners  spoken  of  do  not  remain  at  school 
80  many  years  as  those  who  receive  what  is  called  a  classical  education. 
HcncCj  there  seems  a  necessity  of  applying  all  they  leani  as  soon  as 
possible  to  bring  it  into  use,  lest  ihey  sliould  be  taken  from  school  before 
they  have  a  notion  about  applying  the  abstract  rules  and  principles, 
which  they  have  learned  by  heart. 

3.  The  parents  of  these  children  are  apt  to  be  rather  impatient  as  to 
their  children's  progress,  and  to  think  a  great  deal  may  be  mastcreil  in  a 
abort  time,  and  they  like  to  sec  \vhat  their  sous  can  do.  Tims  I  have  heard 
of  one  saying  that  he  had  given  his  boy  a  good  deal  of  scliooling,  and  that 
he  considered  a  quarter's  Latin  would  finish  him. 

3.  There  is  a  diSerence  between  the  grammar  of  one's  own 
tongue  and  of  a  foreign  language.  We  begin  the  former  with 
prejudice  against  it.  We  feel  as  if  it  coold  be  of  no  great  use, 
and  that  we  should  do  as  well  without  it.  We  can  read,  hcHr,  talk, 
ftod  write  -,  we  can  onderstand  others,  and  they  can  understand 
us ;  why  then  all  these  dry,  hard  rules  ?  It  is  not  so  with  a  foreig^i 
language,  we  need  the  grammar  to  learn  to  express  ourselves  intelligi- 
bly and  to  understand  what  others  say,  and  the  books  we  read. 
Hius,  learning  grammar  for  your  own  tongue  requires  a  greater  exercise 
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of  faith.— Tliesc  points  may  suffice,  my  %visli  being  to  ask  advico^  not  to 
pretend  to  make  a  complete  statement  of  tlie  case. 

Will  some  of  yoDr  correspondents  oblige  your  readers  with  some  Bug. 
gcstions  on  this  subject,  aud  say  how  they  think  grammar  should  be 
lauglil  ill  middle  schools  ?  Thoy  may  be  of  use  to  many,  and  among 
others  to  yonr  faithful  servant, 
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71*  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magasme. 


Sir, 


Having  met  with  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Trevclyan,  entitled  '*  No 
Popery  Agiiaiion  and  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Schools,"  in  which  that  gen- 
tlcmnn  accU5e»  the  Liverpool  clergy  of  maligning  and  deserting  the  schools, 
undtT  the  influence  of  "  parly  and  seclariaii  zeal ;"  and  as  that  pamphlet  ap- 
p«ar«  to  have  had  the  cxteudvJ  circulation  uhich  any  pamphlet  that  auusea  tne 
clergy  is  sure  to  have  in  certain  quarters,  however  unworthv  it  may  be  of  pub- 
lic notice  in  other  respects;  1  wish,  by  your  favour,  to  publish  a  counter  state- 
raenl,  and  to  assert  that  the  Liverpool  clergy  did  not  *'  malign  "  the  Corpora- 
tion schools,  but  spoke  the  truth  of  them  :  that  they  did  not  "  desert  "  them, 
under  the  influence  of  "  (larty  and  sectarian  teal,"  but  left  (hem  on  principle  ; 
being  foiced  lu  leave  them  bv  the  Town  Council,  who  prohibited  prayer,  be- 
cause the  Romtah  clergy  woufd  not  allow  thi-ir  orthodox  children  to  pray  with 
heretic  ProteiitauUi ;  being  forced  to  leave  litem  atao  because  tlic  Town  Coun- 
cil excluded  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible  *'  till  school  was  closed,"  and 
published  a  code  of  laws,  ordaining  that  no  peculiar  religious  instruction  should 
DC  given  "  till  school  waa  closed,"  aod  even  then  only  to  those  "  whose  pa- 
rents did  not  object."  Thus  excluding  religious  instruction  from  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  school,  and  giving  the  parents  a  right  to  choose  whether  their 
children  should  have  any  religious  instruction  or  no  \  and  even  when  school 
waa  closed,  only  olTcring  to  the  "  clergy  of  all  denominaiiuus  "  such  "  accom- 
modation "  as  was  "practicable/"'  Tnese  were  ihc  terms  upon  which  we 
were  required  to  attend  the  schools ;  and,  without  complaining  of  the 
affront  otTcred  by  them  to  the  body  uf  the  established  clurffy,  who  were  thus 
turned  out  of  the  office  they  had  held  for  eight  years,  and  only  offered  ' '  prac- 
ticable accommodation  "  in  the  «nAw>/-Roo>f,  when  "  $du)ol  kvu  dosed"  with 
**  ministers  of  all  denominations,"  and  then  to  give  religious  instruclion  only 
to  Ihofc  "  whose  parents  did  not  object;"  I  will  ask,  couul  we  eunscJenliously 
submit  to  such  t  compromise  of  religious  principle  as  these  regulations  in- 
volved ?  It  is  a  point  of  conscience  with  us  to  sanctify  the  work  of  education 
bjr  prayer  to  that  "  God  fmm  whom  all  holy  desires,  all  good  counsels,  and 
all  just  works,  do  proceed."  We  think  it  a  religious  duty  to  begin  and  end 
our  school  houra  with  prayer;  we  always  have  practised  ft,  and,  by  Goil'a 
help,  always  will.  Why  was  prayer  prohibited  in  the  Corporation  schools? 
Why.  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  di»eipline  of  the  Roman  Church  for  ortho- 
dox Komanisis  to  pray  Mitn  heretics.  The  matter  waa  much  debated  in  U»e 
ftlucation  committee,  and  a  form  of  prayer  was  proposed  to  the  priesb  by  Mr. 
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Charles  Horsfall,  s  member  of  ihe  Commiltw.  The  priests,  I  believe,  dUl 
not  at  all  object  to  the  form,  but  their  childrt*n  coutil  not  be  permitted  to  join 
with  Protestant  children  in  an\f  form  of  prayer.  Thrrrfore  prayer  was  pro- 
hibited— a  strange  reujion,  truly,  In  this  very  libeml  oge  !  And  yet,  because 
wc  oodM  not  submit  to  this  dictation  without  a  violation  uf  religious  principle, 
WB  are  accused  of  *'  party  and  sectarian  zeal,"  and  of  '*  malignity  "  and  false- 
bood  In  deserting  the  Corporation  schools. 

Again,  we  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  interweave  religious  with  secular 
iii5truction,  and  to  honour  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible  as  the  standard 
of  national  belief;  because  we  think  it  conveys  its  true  sense  according  to  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  true  Catholic  (not  Human)  C'lmrch.  We  could  not, 
therefore,  on  priociplc,  submit  tu  its  exclusion  till  **  school  was  closed:"  we 
are  compelled  by  our  ordtnatiun  vows  to  read  and  interpret  it  to  our  children 
during  school,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Catholic  Church,  whether  iheir 
"parenta  object"  to  it  or  no  ;  and  therefore,  I  say,  wc  did  not  "  desert  "  the 
•chools.  through  fiarty  and  sectarian  seal,  but  were  driven  away,  upon  princi- 
ple. Wc  appealed  to  the  public,  got  £11,000,  and  built  our  new  schools, 
where,  without  being  dictated  to  by  anybody,  we  use  prayer  and  read  our 
Bible  when  we  plca^,  and  give  religious  instruction  as  a  matter  of  religious 
duty  to  oil.  In  those  scbuols  we  have  quite  enough  to  do,  if  we  do  our  work 
properly  ;  and  1  call  it  bigotry  and  ill-breeding  to  accuse  us  of  malignity  and 
falsehood  for  not  attending  the  Corporation  schools. 

^ow  this,  sir,  in  a  few  words,  is  a  plain,  and  I  believe  a  true  statement  of  the 
cue  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  if  you  will  permit  it  to  t>e  Piib- 
Luhed  in  your  widely-circulated  Magazine.  I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  G.  K.  Tre- 
velyan  is,  nor  why  he  has  volunteered  his  attack  upon  a  large  body  of  Christian 
ministers,  who  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  own  community,  and  at  least 
|i/ira// conscience  for  their  principle  of  action.  By  his  name  he  ought  To  be  a  gen- 
tlrman,  though  he  appears  to  have  kept  bod  company  in  Liverpool,  and  bypro- 
JrtMum  be  is  a  Churchman  and  a  lover  of  truth  ;  and  yet,  if  I  were  to  write  of  him 
aa  he  has  wnllen  of  us.  I  might  say  lliat  he  ha.4,  in  a  spirit  of  "party  and  secta- 
rian teal/'  "maligned  and  deserted"  forty  or  fifty  clergymen  of  his  own  Church, 
men  as  honourable  and  conscientious  as  himself  to  the  full,  and,  on  ex  parte 
evidence,  printed  and  circulated  a  very  calumnious  libel  upon  tiiem  ;  censur- 
ing uot  only  their  actions  but  their  motives,  uol  only  their  judgments  but 
their  hearts.  Is  this  Christian,  is  it  just,  is  it  gentlemanlike?  When  he 
found  between  forty  and  fifty  clergymen  rcfu-ing  to  go  to  the  schools  and  only 
one  attending  them,  was  he  justified  in  ru<4hing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  forty 
were  actuated  by  a  bad  motive,  and  that  tbe  one  was  the  only  Abilicl 
am  tng  ihe  fillen  ungebt — "  Amongst  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he.'  Might 
be  not  have  suspecied  that  the  forty  had  some  better  motive  than  "party 
and  seclArian  lealP"  As  he  makes  such  prodigious  pretensions  to  Chris- 
tian charity  ood  freedom  from  prejudice,  should  he  not  have  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  most  amiable  characteristics  of  Christian  charity  is,  that 
it  **  thinketh  no  evil  ?"  For  my  own  part,  I  wish  to  cast  no  stones,  knowing 
that  I  live  in  a  brittle  tenement.  The  one  Liverpool  clergyman  (there  was 
but  one  of  the  officiating  clergy)  who  attended  the  schools,  no  doubt  had  hia 
reasons  for  going  ;  we  had  ours  for  staying  away.  If  he  has  since  got  a  Crown 
living  and  sundry  pieces  of  plate,  I  do  not  say  be  was  aaluated  by  sordid  mo- 
tives in  attending  ;  neither  is  Mr.  Trcvelyan  justified  In  saying  that  we  were 
■cniaied  by  "  jiarty  anil  sectarian  zeal  *'  in  staying  away.  I  must  beg  leave  to 
add,  that  the  Corporation  Schools  were  not  only  "  deserted"  by  llie  Elstab- 
bahed  Clei^y,  but  oy  all  the  eminent  Protestant  I >issentin7  ministers,  not  one 
of  whom  have  attended  the  schools ;  while  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Wcsleyan  ministers  publicly  joined  us  in  our  protest  against 
(hem.     In  short,  sir,  it  was  a  coutcbt  of  principle  between  rrotcstantlsm  and 
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Popery.  Popery  triumphed,  nml  we  were  bealeti  out  of  llic  field  : — "  Vi<^- 
trix  causa  Diis  placuit  set!  victa  Catoni."  The  gods  of  the  Town  Council 
chou  the  winning,  the  Church  the  losing  side :  ihcy  decreed  our  expulsion, 
in  urder  to  admit  the  Romish  elergy.  Had  my  nicdiaiinff  counsel  b«en 
adopted,  the  contest,  I  think,  might  have  been  avoided,  for  I  made  TUt 
pereonal  sacrifices  in  order  to  be  very  liberal ;  but  my  liberality  wu 
thwarted  by  the  bigotry  of  libcralisra.  I  begged  them  to  pass  no  laws, 
but  to  leave  the  managcmcDt  of  the  schools  to  the  sub-cominitlees,  and 
dlHclarmed  all  desire  to  force  the  Church  Catechism  or  church-going  upon 
UtssenterB,  But  liberalism  wuuld  not  be  aatisfied  without  an  anti-Church  vic- 
tory— without  the  prohibition  of  prayer,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from 
the  husincKfi  of  the  school ;  and  so  I  maintain  that  I  did  not  "  malign  and  de- 
sert" the  ('orporation  Schools,  but  only  spoke  the  libel  of  truth,  and  waa 
drivun  away  by  an  intolerant  law,  which  would  have  forced  my  conscience  if  I 
had  been  forced  to  remain.  If  the  Romish  clergy  did  not  choose  to  alloir 
(heir  children  to  attend  the  school  unless  prayer  was  prohibited,  and  the  Dible 
excluded,  they  might  have  been  provided  with  schoola  elsewhere,  and  we  al- 
lowed to  remain  :  our  principles  and  consciences  were  quite  as  worthy  of  con- 
sideration as  theirs. 

But  as  this  recrimination,  after  all,  is  a  mere  unprofitable  waste  of  words  ;  as 
Mr.  Trevelyan's  libel  probably  will  soon  be  estimated  at  its  waste-paper  value, 
and  we  shall  ace  it  shortly  sent  to  the  grocer — *'  Vendentem  thus  et  o*Iore» '' — 
and  as  our  reputations,  perhaps,  will  soon  shake  olf  the  dirt  he  has  thrown 
upon  them  ;  I  wish,  In  conclumion,  to  go  to  Komelhlng  more  profitable  and  in- 
Icrcating  to  us  as  Cbnsiians  and  fellow-ciii/.eii*t.  and  iu(|uire  Driifly  whether  it 
is  not  possible  to  find  out  some  trin  jMicin  on  which  siuccre  men  may  walk  to- 
gether in  pursuit  of  this  most  important  object  of  national  education — educa- 
tion, that  IB  to  pay.  for  those  who  cannot  aflord  to  provide  It  for  ihemsclves— 
without  a  compromise  of  religious  or  constllulional  principle  ;  an  obji^t  which 
cannot,  1  think,  be  attained  by  the  voluntary  principle,  so  far  as  the  poor  art 
concerned,  any  more  than  the  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel,  unobseurcd  by 
superstition  and  fanaticism;  or  the  maintenance  of  decorous  public  worship, 
undcbased  by  meanness  and  vulgarity,  can  be  attained  by  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple ;  and  one.  therefore,  in  which  the  (lovcrnment  ought  to  assist — avoiding 
tlie  gross  inconsistency  of  thotie  who  clamuur/or  a  stale  education,  and  against 
a  state  Church  ;  and  acting  upon  the  priuciple  that  a  Christian  Government  is 
bound  to  interfere  in  supporting  bo'.h  a  national  education  and  a  national 
Church.  But  then,  as  the  English  Govemment^especially  such  a  feeble 
Government  as  ours  now  is — cannot  interfere  eflcctually,  and  ought  not  to 
attempt  to  interfere,  without  the  co-operntion  of  the  Established  clergy,  our 
hearts'  desire  ought  to  be,  and  would  be  if  we  were  not  blinded  by  *'  parly  and 
seeurian  feal,"  that  Church  and  State  should  agree;  and  I  humbly  conceive 
they  may  agree  on  some  such  principle  as  the  following  : — 

Let  there  be  established  in  every  parish  or  district  n  national  school,  go- 
verned and  taught  by  goveniors  and  teachers  of  the  Established  Church  ;  in 
which  everything  that  the  ('hurch  teaches,  both  Mith  regard  10  doctrine  and 
discipline,  should  be  enforced  upon  the  children  ol  the  Church,  and  in  which 
noihtng  contrary  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  should  be  taught 
to  any  children  whatever  ;  in  which,  also,  morning  and  evening  prayer  should 
he  used,  and  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  and  none  but  ihe  authorised 
version,  admitted;  but  in  which  the  Catechism  and  formularies  of  ihe  Chureh 
shuuld  not  be  enforced  upon  Piuraters.  With  regard  to  ihoae  Dissenters, 
vbelbcr  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  who  would  not  go  into  the  national 
achoob  ao  (H>natiiuted,  it  was  admilti-d,  I  presume,  b_v  the  lli»hop  of  Exeter, 
in  hisspe>ech  in  the  House  of  Jjsrds,  that  the  (ioverr.roent  might,  without  any 
compromise  of  principle,  give  pecuniary  aid  to  the  bodies  representing  such 
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PisKoten,  provided  thp;  did  not  give  ft  s|)eclal1y  fn  ibe  way  of  teBchins  doc- 
trines which  ih«  9ute  believes  to  be  fal^e,  in  the  same  wajr  that  ihey  did  for 
KMOV  yean  to  the  British  aitd  Foreign  Sch(K>l  Society,  without  any  reference 
to,  or  notice  of,  the  peculiar  religious  doctrines  they  teach,  and  so  without  ac- 
toally  implicating  thetnficlTcn  in  the  direct  teaching  of  doctrinal  error ;  but 
merely  as  aeting  upon  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  not  refusing  to 
ssaist  in  the  tecu/ar  instmctioD  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  because  they  happen 
to  disKDt  from  the  discipline  of  the  £«tablisbed  Ciiurch. 

Thi»  principle  Iffing  admitted  as  a  liajsis,  into  the  details  of  which,  of  coune, 
I  need  Dolgo>  might  be  wrought  oul,  1  think,  without  any  very  considerable 
difficulty;  and  this  principle,  I  believe,  is  not  only  coasinicnt  with  the  com- 
preheofiive  benevolence  of  the  Cbrulian  religion,  which,  in  matters  uf  disci- 
pline, rarely  allows  such  lil>erty  of  choice  without  a  breich  of  catholic  unity, 
oat  hu  been  conceded  by  the  Established  Church.  It  was  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Broughsm's  Bill,  in  Ih*20,  and  that  Bill  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Arch- 
tHshops  sod  fiiBhaps  :  it  is  the  principle  of  "  The  Church  Education  Society 
fbr  IreUnd,"  which  is  not  only  sanctioned  by  the  whole  Irish  hierarchy,  but 
taken  into  union  with  tlie  National  Society  tn  England,  in  wIhisc  Report  for 
this  year,  the  connexion  formed  with  the  Irish  Church  Society,  is  said, 
to  be  "among  the  moet  salisf&ctory  events  of  the  past  year;"  and  that 
Society  is  called,  "under  Providence,  the  chief  safeguard  ta  the  religious  prin- 
eiptes  of  the  ruing  gt-neration  in  that  kingdom."  In  the  schools  thus  charac- 
tensed  as  "  the  chief  safeguard  of  religious  principles  in  Ireland/'  the  Cate- 
chism is  not  enforcedon  Oi5»enters,  and  it  is  caid  that  the  Society  now  educates 
4000  Rotoan  Catholic  DiMienters.  The  principle,  therefore,  is  admitted  by 
that  branch  of  Christ's  Catholic  (Jhurch  which  is  established  in  England  and 
Ireland ;  and  I  humbly  trust  and  believe  that  Chriat,  ilie  Head  of  the  Church, 
who  gave  instruction  to  the  schitimBticBl  Samaritan,  and  healed  the  heathen 
Syropbcnician,  will  not  refuse  his  blessing  to  such  n  cluritable  comprehen- 
sion. The  principle  is  also  advocated  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  letter  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  in  the  last  (the  66th)  Number  of  the  "  WesUuia- 
tler  Review,''  it  is  thus  recommended  as  the  most  practicable  : — 

*'  In  England,  in  the  rural  districts,  at  least,  the  religion  of  the  majority  is 
that  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  therefore,  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  Clergy,  little  good  can  be  edected.  This  plan  would  secure  their  co- 
operalioD,  by  making  them  agents,  while  it  would  leave  to  (Roman)  CathoHoa 
wi  Dincnters  the  right  of  withdrawing  their  children  at  the  time  when  the 
religious  lessons  were  given,  and  of  teaching  them  religion  at  home  or  else- 
where, according  to  their  own  forms," 

This  principle  is  aUo  recommended  by  that  much  misrepresented  prelate. 
Bishop  M'lUon,  of  CalcuUa,  who,  in  his  "  Letter  to  the  Governor  General," 
published  in  Bateman's  "  La  Martini  ere,''  recommends  that  "  the  foundation 
of  that  institution  should  be  on  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  apostolical 
branch  of  Christ's  holy  Catholic  Church  ;  the  head  master  a  member  of  our 
Church  ;  the  Catechism,  Liturgy,  Sacraments,  atid  otticeK,  those  of  our  incom- 
parable Prayer-book  " — but  that  "  full  indulgence  ghottid  then  tK  extended  tn 
the  ehUdren  whote  parents  oMect  to  our  gaierat  course  of  instruction  /*  and  re- 
fen  to  the  free  school  in  Calcutta  as  an  example  of  succesti  in  this  cauie, 
**  where  nearly  4O0  children,"  he  says,  "  of  all  creeds,  harmoniously  learn  the 
Christian  doctrine  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  when  (hey  grow 
op,  follow  the  particular  forms  of  Christianity  they  may  deliberately  prefer." 
"rbe  Catechism  was  not  enforced  on  Oisscntcrs  in  Mr.  Matthias  s  Church 
school,  in  Whitechapel,  by  pttrmission  uf  the  present  Arcbbiahup,  then  Bishop 
of  Lomlon.  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  such  deep  reverence,  and  who  admit- 
ted, if  rightly  reported,  in  the  House  of  Ijords,  July,  IHilD,  that  "  some  con* 
lidcratioD  ought  to  be  had  for  thoK  who  religioiuly  dissent  from  the  Eslab- 
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lislicd  Church."  It  was  not  enforcnl  on  DisKiitcrs  in  a  school  referred  to 
by  ihe  present  Bishop  of  London,  in  ihe  House  of  Lords  ;  and  the  Commons' 
CommUlee,  in  llicir  Report  of  I8IB,  say  that  "  in  mAny  schools,  where  the 
nuiional  nystcm  iit  adoptetl,  tlie  Church  Calechism  is  onir  laughi,  and  attend- 
aoce  ai  the  estabtishej  place  of  worship  only  required  of  those  whose  parents 
belong  to  the  Established  Church." 

The  case  of  the  Whitechapel  scfaool  is  explained  in  the  foUowing  minutes  of 
evidence  before  the  Commons'  Committee,  printed  June,  iSlfi.  fhe  follow- 
iojf  is  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  1>.  Matthias,  Rector  of  Whitechapel  ;— 

**  The  rule  M-e  laid  down,  which  was  preparetl  by  myself,  and  submitted  to 
the  Ui&hop  of  London,  ir/w  approved  of  it  very  much,  was  that  children  of 
ercry  denomination,  Mrithout  any  inquiry,  should  l>e  admitted  into  the  school. 

"  We  have  l>isKonlers  of  all  descriptions,  and  even  some  Jews,  If  a  Dia- 
senter  sends  his  child,  and  makes  any  objeetiun  to  the  child  being  taught  the 
Catechism,  /«■  U  not  obiiged  to  it-arn  it,  or  to  submit  to  be  taught." 

Of  course  there  will  be  objections  to  such  a  scheme,  and  difficulty 
in  working  out  the  detail ;  but  every  plan  must  be  liable  to  some  objec- 
tion, and  the  ditticulties  of  detail  would  be  overcome.  The  principal  one, 
perhaps,  would  be  in  the  coobtitutiun  of  the  board  :  the  present  board  can 
never  work  ctliciently,  and  I  see  no  very  valid  reason  why  a  new  board  should 
not  be  formed,  similar  to  constitution  to  that  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
which  con»ijted  of  the  two  Archbishops,  three  Bishops,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  President,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer, 
ex  ufficio;  and  LonI  Hurrowby,  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Herbert  Jenncr,  and 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  non-official.  If  a  lioard  were  constituted 
in  some  &uch  way  as  this,  with  the  provi^io,  that  all  its  members  should  be 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  the  work  might  be  done.  L'^rd  Jjuis- 
duwne  argues  that  if  Bishops  are  admitted  to  the  education  board.  Dissenting 
ministers  must  Ik* — a  singular  thing  for  an  Euglisli  constiCutiunoJ  statesman  to 
^Ay  ;  because  he  might  just  as  vti-ll  argue  against  allowing  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  Mt  in  the  House  of  Lords,  unless  a  similar  privilege  were  con- 
ceded to  ]>r.  Pye  Smith  and  Dr.  John  M'Hale.  This,  sir,  I  think  is  the 
principle  on  which  national  education  might  be  conducted.  I  think  also  that 
if  statesmen  were  honest.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  might  be  induced  to  lay 
aside  their  "  party  and  secuuian  zeal,"  and  not  "  malign  or  desert"  the  lo 
cunatitutcd  National  Schools. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

AnousTra  Camprell, 

Rector  of  LiverpooL 
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*  WuAT  Bay  you  to  an  cxpcilition,  this  morning?*  said  a  voice  under 
my  window,  which  1  knew  at  once  to  be  that  of  my  old  friend  Bridg- 
mnii,  who  is  employed  as  an  engineer  on  the  railway  ;  *  our  line  is  just 
open,  and  you  know,  too,  there  is  a  magnificent  old  church  within  a 
mile  and  u  linlf  of  the  station.*  'Well,'  said  I,  •  I'll  come  with  you; 
but  when  goes  the  train  ?  Won't  you  stay  and  take  your  breakfast 
with  us  first?'      *  No,  thank  you,'  said  he,  *  for  an  acquaintance  of 
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mine,  who  lives  two  miles  from  Stauwick,  is  to  meet  us  at  the  church- 
door,  and  he  will  ^ve  us  breakfast  ailcrwords,*  *  I'll  be  with  yoii  in 
two  minutes  ;  but  you  will  c-ome  in  and  sit  down?  ' — '  No,  we  will  go 
and  look  at  the  bees.'  I  was  just  going  to  take  my  turn  in  the  gnrdcn^ 
preparatory  to  breakfa^ti  when  they  came ;  so  1  had  only  to  pocket  my 
sketching  apparatus,  apprise  the  family  of  my  intentions  for  the  day, 
take  up  my  walking-stick,  and  sally  forth. 

*  Let  me  introduce  to  you/  said  B.,  meeting  me  near  the  door,  *  a 
meraber  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  Mr.  Arkwright.*  *  You 
will  not  think  mc  rude,*  said  1,  *  though  you  may  smile  at  my  igno- 
rance, if  I  a.4k  for  a  little  information  respecting  that  society.  I  have 
barely  heard  its  name,  which  sounds  most  reepcctnble,  but  I  do  not  even 
know  its  object.'  '  You  may  well  be  excused,,'  said  Mr.  Arkwright, 
"for  not  knowing  more,  as  our  Society  has  existed  but  a  few  months, 
and  has  only  just  b^un  to  make  itself  knomi  by  publications.  It« 
object  is  to  promote  the  study  of  antiquities,  cspecidly  those  connected. 
with  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  and  to  assist  in  their  preservation  and 
restoration.  It  has  voted  a  sum,  for  insitancc,  towards  the  repairs  of 
York  Minster/  *  A  very  laudable  object,*  said  I  j  '  indeed,  if  I  liked 
the  notion  of  voluntary  societies  at  all,  I  should  wish  we  had  one  of  the 
same  kind  at  Oxford/  '  I  hope  we  shall  breakfast  to-day,'  said  H., 
*  with  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society.  My  friend  Pear- 
son told  rae  last  vacation  that  they  had  formed  one,  and  that  he  was  to 
be  ballotted  for  at  the  next  meeting.' 

I  need  not  detail  our  rambling  conversation  as  we  proceeded  to  tlio 
railway  station.  The  moniin<r  air  was  so  fresh  and  exhiliraling  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  maintain  a  connected  discussion ;  and  our  words 
were  rather  the  scintillations  of  an  exuberant  delight  than  the  expres- 
sions of  reasoning  or  exact  reflection.  A  twelve-mile  jumble,  or  rather 
rattle,  on  the  railway  was  over  in  nve-aud-twcnty  minutes ;  but  in  that 
time  wc  had  become  somewhat  satiated  with  change  of  scene,  and 
sobered  by  the  inhalation  of  fine  dust  and  oily  vapours.  Appetit^ 
jUao,  began  to  urge  us  to  the  speedy  completion  of  our  task,  and  Uu 
still  nearer  prospect  of  viewing  the  '  magnificent  cliurch,'  whose  old 
Norman  lantern  already  looked  down  upou  us  over  the  ncighbouTing 
elm-trees,  fixed  our  minds  in  their  direction  towards  one  object.  We 
discussed,  in  a  half-spiteful  tone,  tlie  spirit  of  the  age,  and  especially 
the  Kcclesiasticil  Commission.  My  friend  Bridguian,  however,  pro- 
tested that,  as  the  railways  would  only  run  over  and  disfigure  a  few  of 
our  venerable  ruins,  while  they  would  cause  tlic  remainder  to  be  l>cttcr 
known  and  preserved ;  so  the  iuuuvation  in  Church  and  State  would 
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merely  cut  a  few  lines  of  clearance  and  aceoTnmodation  through  our 
ancient  institutinns,  and  would  lead  u»  to  appreciate  better,  and  preserve 
in  greater  perfection  arid  purity,  whatever  they  might  leave  untouched. 
*  It  might  be  ao^'  said  1,  *  if  we   knew  how  to  innovate ;  but  1  fear 
that  we  ore  Hkcly  to  be  allowed  carelessly  to  destroy  far  too  much  of 
what  we  tmve  hitherto  abused.    Tlie  fault  is  our  own,  and  we  must  pay 
for  it;  but  wc  seem  likely  to   pay  dear  indeed.     I   do  not  mean  in 
revenues;  I  speak  of  the  nation  as  in  fault,  and  the  nation  as  suffering 
in  the  mutilation  of  many  of  its  noblest  foundations ;  and  what  is  worse, 
in  the  disturbance  of  it^  relations  with  the  Church.     Indeed,  I  wish  1 
couid  regard  these  measures  as  only  mischievous;  they  seem  to  Iwrder 
far  too  closely  on  sacrilege.'     We  might  have  argued  the  question  at 
greater  length,  but  by  this  time  we  were  issuing  from  the  shade  of  the 
elms,  and  the  first  full  view  of  the  venerable  pile  imposed  on  us  a  mo- 
roentary   silence.     Mr.  Pearson  had  outrun  the  old  sexton  witli  the 
keys,  and  presented  himself  at  the  gate  on  our  arrival.     After  a  hearty 
welcome  to  bis  friends,  the  engineer  and  the  Cantab,  he  looked  inquir- 
ingly towards  roe ;  and,  after  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  1  at  once 
proceeded  to  ask  him  some  questions  relating  to  the  Society  of  which 
B.  had  spoken.    He  replied,  that  such  a  Society  had  lately  been  formed, 
and  had  commenced  a  collection  of  architectural  models,  prints,  books, 
and  drawings,  for  the  use  of  t)ie  members,  and  hud  already  published  a 
full  account  of  tlie  interesting  church  of  Naseby,  in  Oxfordshire.     *  In- 
deed,'  said   I ;  *  this  is  a  constructive  age !     Here  is  machinery  enough 
to  dye  the  rising  generation  as  deep  as  you  will  of  the  antiquarian  tinge, 
and  to  set  all  England  church-building.*     *  Well,'  said  Mr.  Pearson, 
•  I  think  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  we  build  a  church  like  tliis.* 
So  saying,  he  turned  towards  the  porch,  and  led  the  way  to  the  south- 
west door.     The  lock  made  a  little  resistance,  but  the  old  sexton  soon 
made  it  give  way,  knowing  exactly  the  point  at  which  a  good  twist  was 
required.     Pearson  stood  on  one  side,  and  Bridgman  and  myself  walked 
in.    I  had  scarce  time  to  think  my  usual  benediction  on  entering  a  sacred 
edifice,  before  I  was  interrupted  by  his  exclaiming,  with  head  raised, 
and  eyes  ranging  from  myself  to  Mr.  Arkwright,  '  Now  is  not  this  glo- 
rious ?  '     And  certainly  the  bold  arch  which  fronted  us,  with  the  richly 
tigKogged  font,  on  a  pillar  surrounded  by  four  shafU,  with  legendary  ca< 
pitals,  and  a  broad  stone  basement,  and  the  opening  view  of  the  vaulted 
nave,  had  already  impressed  roe  with  a  feeling  which  more  than  re- 
sponded to  his  exclamation.     '  And  it  looks  as  if  there  were  *'  a  priest 
to  the  temple,"  '   said  I ;   *  for  the  whole  seems  in  beautiful  order,  with 
the  exception  of  some  disfigurements  which  boast  of  having  been  pcrpv- 
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trated  in  the  last  century,  *con8ulibu8  J.  Painler  and  R.  Carpenter,' * 
*  You  are  right,'  said  P.,  emerping  from  the  porch,  wnth  some  large 
•hects  of  printing  paper  liiUf  unfuldcd  in  Ins  hand.  '  1  only  wish  you 
could  see  Mr.  Jonea.  You  would  remember  liis  church  ever  after  with 
the  more  pleasure.'  '  Master  will  soon  be  hero,'  said  the  sexton,  'for 
he  likes  to  see  all  in  good  order  on  holidays,  and  he  mostly  comes  down 
nbottl  thia  time  to  look  at  his  church.  He  dotes  upon  it,  sir;  I  nerer 
saw  the  like,  of  all  as  have  been  here  before,  since  IVe  been  sexton,* 
By  this  time  A.  was  in  the  chancel,  and,  looking  on  the  north  side,  per- 
ceived a  brass  effigy,  which,  he  exclaimed,  would  do  for  the  next  Num- 
ber of  the  *  Camden  Society's  Illustrations,'  and  he  must  '  take  it  off* 
at  once ;  while  P.,  who  knew  the  church  before,  was  already  on  his 
hands  and  knees  on  the  floor,  in  a  side  chapel  to  the  south,  rubbing  a 
sheet  of  paper  with  a  black  substance  with  one  hand,  wliile  he  held  it 
steady  with  the  other.  I  approached  nearer,  and  saw  the  features  of  an 
old  abbot  gradually  tracing  themselves  on  the  paper,  from  the  brass 
below.  '  What  is  that,  may  I  ask  ? '  said  1.  '  Shoemakers'  ball,' 
answered  P, ;  you  may  get  it  of  any  currier.'  '  What,  cobbler's  wax  !' 
Kod  I.  '  No,'  said  he,  *  it  is  another  thing  altogether,  and  is  used  for 
giving  shoes  their  first  coat  of  black.  1  think  you  will  sec  that  Mr.  A. 
hu  another  pluu  ;  at  least  I  observed  he  had  a  leather  pad  in  his  hand. 
There  is  a  very  fine  brass  of  another  abbot  on  tlie  north  side  of  the 
chancel.'  I  turned  round,  and  saw  A.,  as  he  had  said,  taking  off  the 
other  abbot,  by  the  easier  process  of  rubbing  black  lead,  with  a  greased 
pad,  on  silver  paper  laid  over  the  brass.  The  features,  and  all  the  folds 
and  ornaments  of  the  drapery,  came  out,  as  if  by  magic,  at  the  touch  of 
the  leather  pad  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  effigy,  with  its  cfinopy 
and  legends,  was  displayed  on  four  large  sheets  of  silver  paper.  '  Is 
not  this  soon  done  ?  '  said  A.  I  should  have  answered,  but  that  we 
were  both  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  person,  who  could  be  no  other 
than  the  worthy  vicar  of  whom  P.  had  spoken.  He  had  been  some  mi- 
nutes in  the  Church  before  he  came  near  us,  or  at  least  before  we  per- 
ceived him,  and  as  soon  as  we  moved  to  meet  him,  P.  was  at  his  side,  and 
made  us  acquainted.  '  Go  on  with  your  work,'  said  he  to  P.  '  I  do 
not  wish  to  interrupt  you.*  '  I  would  rather  rest  a  minute,'  saidP,,  the 
motion  of  whose  right  hand  showed  evident  signs  of  fatigue.  But  the 
Vicar  only  looked  kindly  al  his  old  acquaintance,  and  turned  to  us  new 
comers  again.  '  I  hope  you  are  not  disappointed  in  our  Church,'  said 
he,  •  You  have  taken  an  early  walk.'  '  Indeed,  sir,  it  repays  us  well,' 
said  I,  looking  along  the  range  of  Norman  capitals  to  a  superb  window 
of  later  date,  which  illuminated  tlic  Church  from  the  west  end.     *  1  liavo 
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seldom  seen  so  fine  a  specimen  of  our  earliest  uchitcctare.'     *  It  is  not 
common/ sdd  be,  'though  there  are  one  or  two  examples  where  that 
style  is  found  with  still  lens  adniixUirc  of  others.     Even  the  roof  of  the 
navCt  I  suppose,  is  much  later  tliaii  the  piers  ;  not  only  because  such  a 
span  was  rarely  attempted  at  the  time  when  they  were  built,  but  because 
the  clerestory,  and  the  corbels  thcmachcs  bear  witncHS  to  a  hand  of  the 
thirteenth  century.     In  the  chancel  you  will  observe  tliat  they  have  in- 
troduced lighter  piers,  and  shaftJi  of  Dritlsh  marble  almost  like  those  at 
Nythe.     For  my  own  part  I  prefer  the  more  rugged  simplicity  of  the 
Norman  style,  which  in  some  churches  almost  rivals  the  irregularities  of 
nature,   and  that  as  it  were  naturally  and  without  effort.'     'And  yet,* 
said  I,  *  who  can  regret  the  wonderful  transformations  of  Winchester 
and  Gloucester,  which  show  even  more  genius  than  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  edifice.     Ought  we  not,  even  on  principle,  to  defer  to  the 
master  mind  of  William  of  Wykeham,  in  architectural  taste  ?'     '  Not 
more,'  said  the  vicar,    '  than  to  the  builders  of  the  magnificent  shell 
which  inspired  him,  and  on  which  he  turned  his  remodelling  hand,  at  a 
time  when,  perhaps,  it  was  far  from  being  unique.    1  cannot  but  suspect 
that  if  he  had  foreseen   the  cruel  mutilations  that  would  be  committed 
hy  his  unworthy  imitators,  he  would  never  have  afforded  them  an  ex- 
ample ;  although,  perhaps,  he  was  right  in  saving  Winchester  from  their 
hands,  by  doing  the  work   thoroughly  at  once,   or  so  much  of  it,  at 
least,    that  few   have  since   dared    to   attempt     improvement/     *  Our 
present   taste,'  said   I,  *  iincc  the  fall  of  the  Churchwarden  dynasty, 
has  been  rather  to  preserve  all  we  can,  and  to  make  additions,   when 
practicable,  in  the  original   style,      And  I  cannot  think  we  are  too  ser- 
vile in  doing  so,  at  least  until  we  have  a  little  more  of  the  promethean 
fire  to  accompany  the  vulgar  element  that  fuses  down.     But  what  do 
you  think  about  our  new  buildings  ?'     *  Our  ancestors,'  said  he,   '  in 
building,  always  contcmplHted  the  use  of  the  edifice,  and  that  not  as  a 
secondary  or  accidental  matter,  but  as  the  prime  foundation  of  all  tlicir 
arrangements.     *  Indeed,'  said  I,   '  I  had  imagined  that  we  were  the 
Utilitarians.     Our  pulpits  in  the  middle  aisle,  concealing  the  altiir,  our 
galleries,  our  iron  pillars,  our  stoves,  all  seem  but  so  many  symbols  of 
utilitarianism.'     He  smiled,  and  said,  M  did  not  mean  to  charge  lliem 
with  ulilitariamsm,  but  when  I  came  to  this  Church,  I  found  the  pulpit 
removed  from  its  pl.-ice  on   the  north  side,  and  placed  here  in  the  very 
front  of  the  altar ;  it  struck  me  as  being  an  obstruction  to  the  proper 
use  of  a  church,  which  ought,  by  the  harmonious  tendency  of  all  its 
parts,   to  lead  the  mind  to  a  K'nse  of  the  Divine  presence,  which  our 
moderns  are  apt  to  attempt  by  gaudily  painted  symbols,  and  decorations 
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almost  idolatrous.*  *  Tou  surprise  me  still  more,'  said  I,  'for  surely 
idolfttiy  at  least,  if  not  utilitarianism,  or  If  only  a  higher  kind  of  it,  was 
the  characteristic  of  our  furef-ithers  as  opposed  to  ourselves.*  *  I  muat 
not  venture  to  deny  it,'  said  he,'  '  for  I  know  that  tliere  were  images  in- 
troduced iii  those  days  into  the  Cburcb,  M-hich  were  no  part  of  itself, 
but  which  were  used  for  really  idolatrous  purposes  within  it,  Tho 
practice  of  our  own  times,  or  ratlier  of  those  immediately  preceding,  has 
been  mther  careless  and  profane  than  superstitious.  Tlie  error  uf  these 
inncs  U  that  men  forget  God  in  their  building  and  decorating  of  Churches, 
and  only  remember  themselves.'  'I  was  speaking,  said  1,  'rather  of 
the  better  specimens,  in  which  we  have  imitated  these  ancient  structures 
most  exactly.'  *  We  will  hope,'  said  he,  *  that  a  better  taste  id  rcaHy 
coming  in,  but  is  there  not  in  most  of  them  an  evident  tendency  to  make 
merely  an  elegant  gothic  building,  not  a  house  of  Ood  ?'  1  do  not  say 
that  thia  is  entirely  the  case,  and  yet  there  are  few  new  Churches  that 
do  not  bear  marks  of  this  deficiency  in  our  apprehcnsiuns.  And  I 
would  advise  your  societies  for  the  revival  of  architecture  to  be  very 
carehil  that  they  do  not  minister  to  a  mere  fancy  for  building,  instead  of 
keeping  that  noble  art  in  its  just  and  honourable  subordir.ation.  I  am 
sometimes  pained  by  the  behaviour  of  tliosc  who  come  to  idolize  our  an- 
ticiuities  here,  Instead  of  considering  them  as  the  mere  instruments  of 
Divine  Worship,  Whether  they  criticise  or  admure,  they  are  apt  to  of- 
fend equally  against  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  sacred  places.  For 
myself  I  would  rather  carry  on  our  present  conversation  out  of  doors  ; 
but  even  then  I  should  not  feel  secure  against  all  danger  of  offending  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  do,  though  I  hope  I  should  not  do  it  in  the 
same  degree,  for  when  thought  itself  enters  a  Church,  it  ought  to  enter 
it  with  reverence,  as  being  the  House  of  Go<l,  and  the  gate  of  Heaven.* 
But  1  must  not  trouble  you  with  any  more  lengthened  account  of  our 
conversation — suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  left  the  Church  soberer  and  wiser 
than  we  entered  it,  and  determined  to  stay  and  attend  the  service  for 
St.  James's  Day  at  Mr.  P.'s  Parish  Church. 

CM. 


POETRY. 
LATIN  HYMNS. 

JARTAMtn  heu  quot  fluctibufil 
Spes  una  du  ccelU  nilet ; 
llluc  el  ora  toUimus, 
£t  mittimus  suspiria. 
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In  TOtfl  prffcurrii,  Pater, 

Magnamquc  protendis  maimm ; 
Jam  fuUa  lanto  rnbnrc, 
Surgit  potens  infinnitas. 
Quit  scva  no9  premunt  rodla 
Vinces,  malis  poteatior; 
Tc  nostra  dune  seniiet 
Mens  serriluUs  viodicem. 

Quia  vile  corpUB>  Filii 
Fulgom  donauis  tul ; 
At  ilia  venalis  patet 
Multo  laborc  gloria. 

Felix  labor  quem  recreas 
Tarn  BplendidA  rerum  vicel 
Fletu  quia  steruum  breri 
Negct  paciflci  gaudium  f 

Sit  lauB  Patri,  laus  Filio ; 
Utrumque  qui  iicctis,  Uous 
Utrique  compor,  sit  tibi 
Laus  sctnpitema,  Spiritus. 

Taansi^tiok. 
On  the  dark  waves  how  are  wc  tempest-driven ! 
Our  single  hope  Is  glimmering  forth  from  heaven  ; 
Thither  we  lift  from  for  our  straining  eyes, 
And,  sighing,  long. 

But  thou,  O  Father,  comest  forth  to  meet  us  ; 
Th;  hand  of  power  is  stretching  out  to  greet  ill  s 
And,  on  that  strength  supported,  we  arise. 
In  weakness  strong. 

Thouch  mighty  are  the  evils  that  oppress  us. 
Yet  thou  art  conqueror,  mightier  fnr  to  bless  us  ; 
Our  spirit  waits  ifiy  coming,  to  uncoil 
Her  galling  chain. 

And  thou  wilt  come,  this  grovelling  clay  renewing, 
Willi  all  tlie  fulgcnce  of  thy  S<in  enduing  ;    ^ 
But  wc  must  pay  the  price  of  heavy  toil 
Such  bliss  to  gain. 

Oh  happy  toil !  the  frctfhening  hope  possessing 
Of  yonder  gorgeous  heritage  of  blessing  - 
O  who  would  grudge,  fur  bliss  of  endless  days. 
An  hour  of  teara? 

To  Father  and  to  Son  be  praise  unending ; 
And  unto  Thee,  who  both  in  one  art  blending, 
Spirit^  ct^equal  God  with  both,  be  praise 
For  endless  years. 


Grates,  pcracto  jam  die, 
Deus,  tibi  pcrsoTvimu*, 
Pronoque,  dum  nox  incipil> 
Prostcrnimus  vultu  prcces. 
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Quod  longa  peccavit  dies, 
Amarus  expiet  dolor ; 
Somno  ffravads  ne  nova 
Infligat  hoB^s  vulnera. 

Infeatus  usque  circuit, 
Quarens  leo  quem  devoret ; 
Umbr&  sub  alarum  tuos 
Defende  filiosj  Pater. 

O  quando  lucescet  tuus 

8ui  nescit occaaum,  dies? 
quando  sancta  se  dabit, 
Quie  nescit  hostemj  patria  ? 

Deo  Patri  siteloria, 
Ejusque  soli  Filio, 
Sancto  simul  cum  Spiritu, 
Nunc,  et  per  omne  seculum. 

Translation. 

Father,  the  day  is  done,  and  now 

To  Thee  our  thanks  we  pay ; 
And,  at  thy  feet,  with  prostrate  brow. 

Our  lowly  prayer  we  lay. 

This  day's  transgressions  let  us  weep 

In  bitter  penance  pain  ; 
Lest,  while  we  lie,  opprest  with  sleep> 

The  foe  should  smite  again. 

That  lion,  ever  circuiting, 

Seeks  whom  be  may  devour ; 
But,  Father,  ^neath  thy  sheltering  wing. 

Safe  may  thy  children  cower. 

Oh  !  when  shall  gleam  that  rooming's  sun. 

Whose  light  shall  never  die  ? 
When  shall  that  holy  home  be  won, 

Which  knows  no  enemy  ? . 

All  praise  to  God  the  Father  be  ; 
*AirpraiBe  to  God  the  Son ; 
And  Holy  Ghost,  all  praise  to  thee, 
Now,  and  till  time  be  done. 


JOURNAL  OF  BOOKS. 
Practical  Truths  from  Homely  Sayir^s*. 

Aix  who  have  thought  much  on  the  subject  must  be  convinced  of  the  great 

gjwer  of  proverbial  sayings  over  the  minds  of  people  for  good  and  for  evil, 
ersons  who  have  formed  a  habit  of  using  words,  aiidseeing  into  things,  for 
themselves,  do  not  want  them.  But  those  who  are  much  occupied  from  their 
early  years  with  the  cares  of  this  life^  fnul  Uicm  a  help  to  their  thoughts  and 

*  HatcharJ  nod  &)oa. 
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cxpresatona,  and  will  be  sure  to  resort  to  their  usp  in  a  greater  orlessilejE^ee. 
Sayings  do  tiotoAcn  pass  into  proverbs  uiilcas  they  arc  cleverly  expressed  ; 
ihey  are  easily  remembered,  and  contain  either  some  truth,  or  the  show  of  it, 
bearing  immediately  upon  action.  They  arc  the  bank  notes  and  bills  of 
exchange  of  expression  ;  saving  our  calculation  and  being  convenient  for 
transmissioD,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  a  large  amount  in  small  conipaM. 
Thoy  are  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  conveying  some  ready  and  familiar 
meaning,  and  o{^en  satisfy  the  mind  by  giving  a  colour,  true  or  false,  to  the  , 
circumstance  to  whicK  they  arc  applied,  and  gratify  both  the  speaker  and 
hearer,  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  application  of  something  that  they 
knew  before. 

Great  benefit  may  indee<l  be  derived  from  the  use  of  proverbs  when 
they  are  sound  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  arc  rightly  understood.  The 
application  of  a  true  proverb  may  often  suggest  a  higher  view  of  a 
pasHinK  event,  and  mar  show  its  order  and  connexion,  to  a  mind,  which, 
from  the  want  of  being  duly  exercised,  would  otherwise  grupe  in  dark- 
ness.  A  form  of  sound  words,  as  a  proverb  ought  to  be,  circulating 
through  a  people,  is  a  light  and  a  comfort  to  thousands.  But  too  often  th« 
tendency  of  proverbs  is  in  tlie  contrary  direction.  Many  of  those  that  arc 
most  in  use  are  the  vulgar  maxims  of  worldly  experience;*  several  of 
these  look  as  if  they  were  truu  while  they  raise  one  duty  at  the  exiK'nae  of 
another,  or  excuse  some  fault  by  comparing  it  with  a  greater  ;f  others  htc 
used  so  as  to  substitute  general  facts  for  principles, {  while  many  involve  a 
most  irreligious  and  enervating  reference  to  fate-|| 

If  tliere  is  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  the  deeigu  of  Practical  Truths 
from  Liomcly  Sayings*  is  not  an  unimportant  one.  The  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  connect  the  Proverbs  that  ore  most  in  use  with  'Scriptural 
precepts,  examples^  and  encouragements,'  so  as  to  give  them  a  Christian 
meaning.  This  desigti  has  been  accomplished  on  right  principles,  and  with 
much  good  sense.  The  method  pursued  has  been  to  exemplify  each  pro- 
verb by  a  little  story,  and  then  to  illustrate  it  by  the  most  apt  references  to 
the  Bible  and  the  services  of  the  Church.  The  stories  are  told  with  beau- 
tiful simplicity,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
those  persons  who  work  for  their  daily  bread. 

Jn  toe  caseof  aeveral  proverbs  of  doubtful  tendency,  the  author  has  most 
successfully  brought  out  the  best  side  by  vieuring  t^em  in  connexion  with 
some  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  or  some  other  parts  of  Holy  .Scripture. 
In  one  or  two  instances  of  those  which  are  hopelessly  wrong  in  their  mean- 
ing, the  fallacy  is  exhibited  in  a  very  instructivL' manner,  ^he  following  ex- 
tract f  which  we  fear  we  have  considerably  injured  by  uiridgment)  shows 
something  of  the  author^  peculiar  power. 

'hk  is  ko  okr's  brbht  bvt  ais  own.' 
*'*Pray,*  said  a' gentleman  one  day  to  a  shopkeeper  in  a  little  village, 
can  you  recommend  to  me  a  good  joiner  ?  I  nave  just  engaged  to  take 
A shg rove- house,  and  wish  to  make  some  alterations  before  I  move  my 
family  into  it.'  *  Why,  sir,  there  is  a  capital  joiner  here,  one  of  the  best 
workmen  in  all  the  country  round,  but  I  cannot  answer  for  Ins  doing  your 
job  ()uickly,  for  he  la  sadly  idle,  and  fond  of  company,  and  playing  at  cards 
and  skittles,  and  such  like  amuKDients  ;  the  greater  the  pUy,  for  he  Is  as 
good-natured  a  man  as  ever  lived,  one  who  would  out  hurt  a  creature — in 
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•  'Every  man  hai>  bis  price.'    'Take  care  of  namher  one.' &c. 
t  *  Hcjuftl  brf(ir<>  you   an*  f(cnernus.'  *  Swin  up  rood  down.'  A(C. 
t  *  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.*  &c. 
R  *  It  never  rains  but  U  pours.'    *  Misfortunes  never  come  siogle,'  he. 
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truth,  he  is  *  no  one**  enem^  but  hUaim.'  Here  nnother  customer  coming 
in,  the  genUeman  walked  away,  thinking  to  liiinBelf,  '  A'o  one't  enemy  but 
kit  otirn,  rather  an  uncoiiimoii  thin^  that ;  /  nerer  knew  anjr  man  who  was 
&w  U1I71  enemj,  without  being  the  etiumy  of  many  othfrji  besidei;  howerer, 
we  lire,  or  imght  to  live,  to  learn,  and  perhaps  I  may  6nd  reason  to  change 
my  opinion.'  "—Mr.  Hudson  then  proceeds  to  the  cottage  of  HarryLaing,  and 
finds  it  Just  such  as  might  be  expected.  A  most  interesting  conrcrsation 
ibllows  between  him  and  Lning's  wife  who  tells  a  sad  story  of  her  troubles 
in  a  most  natural  manner. — "  Mr.  Hudson  promised  to  call  attain  and  usv  his 
influence  to  reclaim  her  husband  from  his  evil  ways.  *  And  thi»  is  the  man,* 
said  he  to  himself,  '  who  is  '  A'o  one's  enemy  but  hit  nwn  !'  What  a  cruel 
one  is  be  not  to  hia  poor  wife  and  children!'  As  Mr.  Hudson  walked 
homeward  he  met  a  party  of  pcrstins.  two  of  whom  he  foiind  were  consta- 
bles, conducting  a  young  man  to  a  neighbouring  n^agistrate.  Upon 
inquiring  his  otfence,  he  fountl  Uiat  that  he  had  broken  open  a  box  belong- 
ing to  his  master  and  taken  from  it  many  valuable  articles.  'It  is  a  sad 
affair,  sir,  a  very  sad  affair,'  said  a  person  standing  by  ;  *  that  youth  is  the 
only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  and  a  short  time  ago  was  her  stay  and 
support;  but  be  worked  with  a  Joiner  called  Harry  Laing,  a  thoughtless 
dissipated  man,  and,  led  away  by  his  example,  took  to  gamblings  drinking, 
and  ran  into  every  kind  of  excess,  to  carry  on  which  he  has  now  had 
recourse  to  robbery.  I  am  afraid  it  will  go  hard  with  him,  and  that  he 
will  at  least  be  transfiorted  for  life,  as  this  is  not  a  first  offence.'" — This  cir- 
cumstance istiiedenlhof  the  youth's  motiicr. — **  '<>  Harry  Laing,  thegood- 
natureil,  ktnd-hcartcd  man  !  'A'o  man's  enemy  but  hU  own  !'  tnoiight  Mr. 
Hudsai)  ;  *  here  I  find  you  leave  your  affectionate  wife  and  innocent  bubes, 
to  want  and  anguish;  corrupt  a  young  man,  and  bring  him  to  ruin,  and 
cause  theri-by  the  death  of  his  widowed  mother  I  *  uVo  man's  enemy  but  hig 
own,' indeed!  Would  that  people  would  leave  off  these  foolish,  false,  and 
really  wicked  sayings,  which  lead  many  to  think  but  too  lightly  of  sin  !  '() 
that  they  would  indeed  I  they  little  know  what  evil  they  occasion,  nor 
consider  how  utterly  untrue  is  what  they  assert!  Ko  man  cun  he  his  own 
enemy  without  being  also  that  of  others — Kach  hiiroan  being  is  in  some 
measure  united  to  other  human  beings,  as  link  to  link  in  a  chain  ;  ii\)urc, 
or  weaken  one  link,  and  those  a(\juining  it  arc  weakened  and  injured  also ; 
be  a  foolish,  or  vicious  person  yourself,  and  in  like  nianncr  those  connuctcil 
with  you  are  corrupted  and  hiirt.  'I'liere  probably  exists  not  the  man  who 
but  not  intliience  o^^r  at  least  jtome  one  ;  scarcely  any  who  has  it  not  in  his 
power  In  make  many  others  better  or  worse,  sadder  or  happier,  by  his  cnn- 
ducu  Do  not  think  you  can  live  only  to  yourself.  Every  deed,  every  word, 
nay  perhaps  every  look,  has  some  etfcct  upon  others — good  ones,  to  check 
nn»  and  to  foster  virtue ;  had  onesj  to  lessen  the  horror  of  evil,  and  to 
corrupt  the  heart.  You  whose  dispositions  arc  naturally  easy,  and  readily 
influenced,  take  warning  by  this  sad  history  of  Harry  Laing,  a  history  to 
wliicli  there  are  but  loo  many  similar.  Beg  of  God  to  uphold  you.  When 
your  feet  tremble  on  the  waves,  when  you  arc  yielding  to  temptation,  and 
begiiMiing  to  sink,  cry  like  Peter,  '  Lord,  save  me,'  and  the  compassion- 
ate Jesus  will  siretch  forth  his  hand,  and  support  you.  *  Be  strong,* '  be  of 
food  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart — wait,  I  say.  un  the  Lord.' 
'ray  in  the  words  of  thy  holy  church :  O  God,  who  knowest  us  to  beset 
in  Uic  midst  of  so  many  and  great  dangers,  that  by  reason  of  the  frailly 
of  our  nature,  wccainiot  always  stand  upright,  grant  to  us  such  strength 
and  protection,  as  may  support  us  in  all  dangers,  and  carry  us  through  all 
temptations,  through  Jesus  Christ  our   Lord  ;**  and  remember  witli  thank- 
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Be  RBOvfa  vf  ^Baar  cnat  MaMlfc  Of  oo^nc  aD  cttc  ^MMKeflBBaiv  aaaH 
fattsM*  Md  vc  AmU  lave*  what k  ••  fctuady  t»  he  Jkmii,  a  lumaaaai. 
aaajutaa.  We  iJimJI  Be<  flaa  ha»e  Miemat  totaA <a  aoe  pa—ai^  aaj 
fadvUi  meat  frateaartifr:  «c  ■liiiiM  ■■<  Umm  kne  |Hiiaa.  iilinli  4a- 
traarihtbytfaeJhifedec— adirfAoiefarafcaaiAeTqaer;  oat  hnyla^ 
tofeania^boakaaJ— eMaAg,aBMt^»liekJe«iBrftellfcefifa 

palkt  thaiihe;  fafign  la.    Ftr  Aaa  aaatd  he  aa  camw igi mi  la,  aiy  haJy 

■aTflpfKftBBUy,  to  WttMJ. 

We  caracMly  bw  all  fnvoit  <d  EAaeMiM  to  look  iato  ihe  nailer.  It  ■•  aa 
trlvWi  ^aeitioa.  llaMtog,  w  ae  de,  ikia  Gnuanr  an«  fana  ihehHH  of  aD 
•■aad  toeolW  PlaiariMi.  we  gladly  cal^e  ii>e  opporlaaty  afc^d  bf  dw  af- 
pwranffi  rf  the  haofc  beftav  as  tocoCorec  en  oar  readen  die  &ot.  ikc  tss 
atara  or  OBaiaua-i:,BAaau«  ■*  aacLaao  cam  ro^,  aiuKbiixaT. 

TWhook  in  qaeMioa  te  iateaded  to  bhIk  thia  preeeai  ^maeaAmem.  Il  ia 
aeO  kaovB  to  be  dravn  ap  by  Mr.  Chirici  Vanbawlh,  PaiVi  ■aam  of 
Wiachetier.  The  aaaie  of  the  author  dooe  fnmma  sadh,  aai  «e  are  ^U 
toaee  from  the  prefare  to  tliU  rOitiun,  that  Ue  work  faai  beea  already  adi^ited 
IwtbeKrealKboobof  Htrrow,  Bugby.aud  Wiatheatcr.  BM  hefbrr  ae  ^eak 
or  ht  etamu  to  untvenal  rteefiian,  «e  aill  vcntorv  a  tern  Mtoariu  aa  Ae  poial 
at  ivne,  its.  the  meant  iff  amending  Gvammar'tmmmf  in  lUt  eiaalrf. 

how  the  Grvnnur  at  prnent  in  moit  general  use  is  the  Etoa.    OAer  41  aa 
Bsan.  new  or  old,  can  count  but  ffw  scboob  amoDg  ibnr  adheeeata.    Tlie  Eaoa 
U  atill  used  (or  teat  brforr  Mr.  W.'s  book  appeared),  at  all  pobBe  aohaolicxeeft 
the  Chancrbooae,  St  Paul'*,  and  Wcatmiostrr.  and  at  the  great  baft  «f  pcHaM 
aebools  tbrooghool  the  kiagdiim. 

Jf  tbifn  any  mmDar  DOW  Id  lae  eoald  prefer  daims  to  unirenal  rrceptieBy 
that  grainnuir  by  general  coment  woold  be  the  Eton. 

Yet  few  penHina,  faowerer  iMgoUed  EtoaiaDS,  would  be  found  hardy  eaeagh 
to  maintaiD  this  propcaitien.     The  book  a  qciu  unworthy  to  pnrraU  ao  feae- 
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rally  as  ii  now  docs,  f*r  less  to  be  Jntroduccil  into  places  where  it  is  not  now 
odrnitlnl. 

This  is  no  nwli  siiiscrtion.  Wo  say,  and  wc  challcn;;D  dispronf,  that  tho  Ktnn 
Grammar  (Lalin  hb  ireM  ait  GrcfL,  though  now-  wv  have  lo  ilu  oulf  with  ihc 
fircek).  is  quite  full  uf  fiiullii  ;  hiuI  Kton  bhould  bt>  ashuimi)  of  her  scholars 
thai  Dooc  have  bi^cn  mIm- or  biM  or  imluKirious  enuii^h  to  puiiii  oui  those 
CiultB  and  correct  liicm. 

It  is  DO  disitraee  to  the  Buthors  uf  (hp  Elon  grammar,  that  this  should  be  so. 
Only  rpracrahtT  that  it  xvas  writk-n  more  than  two  centuries  a^o  ;  ihnl  fioee 
then  France,  Holland,  Kiigland,  flermjiny,  have  (ci'mi'd  with  preat  ^holaris ; 
acute,  ingcniuui),  ituluAirious.  |d)ili»ophic  men,  who  bri>u;!}iL  ail  ihcir  jxtuerv 
of  mind  and  stores  of  Icarntn^  to  hear  on  Clostiical  Literature  ;  ilial  by  iheir 
lalwurs  the  text  of  the  ancients  has  been  explslned,  illotlrated,  compared, 
amenJi-d  ;  Uiat  in  the  mass  of  volutncs  written  (or  these  ends  the  principles  of 
grammar  have*  been  perpetually  under  review,  discoveries  have  been  made, 
Koatlered  facljs  arranged  under  general  Inwit,  thinpi  half  underfelood  explained, 
and  things  utterly  unknown  brought  into  full  light.  • 

The  authoni  of  the  Kioo  (Traunnar,  wt-re  i)(ev  recalled  lo  life,  m  ould  Ik*  the 
Aral  lo  confers  that  a  coinph-te  reform  of  their  hook,  was  long  u^'o  become  ne- 
oncary :  thut  c  las  ^^i  flea  lions  should  h*.'  nltereil  or  modiflcil ;  and  numberless 
particulars  adtled  or  corrected.  None  so  ready  as  they  would  be  to  allow  thai 
ihey  wtnr  untler  disadvantages  many  and  f;rcai ;  for  that  they  had  first  to  col- 
lect material*,  (aud  that  from  wrliinf^s  then  in  a  verv  corrupt  stale),  and  then 
throw  them  into  form;  they  hnd  all  llic  \»t>rk  lo  tlo  themselves  ;  they  were 
pioneers  and  flschthig  mm  ;  they  had  to  quarry  the  stone,  rough-hen-  it,  shape 
it  for  use,  and  build  with  it. 

We  Would  throw  no  blame  on  those  good  men.  We  would  rat)icr  jjive 
honour  til  their  namcK,  for  that  ihey  did  so  much,  anil  (considering  all  thingtt) 
did  it  so  well.  Kut  let  not  ihU  due  honour  sink  into  su[>erslitions  reverence. 
Let  us  tioi,  fur  their  sakcs,  resolutely  oppose  all  improvements  and  amend- 
ments in  art ;  let  ub  not,  like  some  viriuosofi,  rcuard  a  thing  as  gotKl  unit  fair, 
simply  because  it  is  old  ;  let  us  not  bo  so  blind,  as  to  look  on  bIemi^hes  as 
beftuttcs. 

Yec  the  scholars  of  Eton  have  been  guilty  of  this  ur  something  like  it,  if  not 
speculatively,  yet  in  practice.  Their  grammar  remains  scarcely  altertnl  from 
the  time  it  wb.h  first  published,  iilaring  faults  (as  we  have  said),  even  mis- 
prints have  been  handed  down  from  age  lo  age.  False  principles  of  grammar 
nave  been  planted  in  the  mind  of  succcwive  generations. 

So  then,  no  one  can  dream  of  proposing  the  Klon  Grammar— a*  it  tiandx— 
for  the  Universal  Grammar.  Aud  there  is  no  other  old  grammar  that  need 
come  into  the  question. 

It  remains  that  the  Universal  (Grammar  we  desire  should  be  either  entirely 
m-w,  or  cooHlrucled  on  tlie  basis  of  the  Eton  Grammar.  Many  prrsons  would 
wish  to  sec  the  former  course  adopted.  Mr.  Wordsworth  hai;  uken  the  latter. 
We  do  not  think  any  belter  statement  of  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two  me- 
tbods  can  be  given,  than  that  which  he  lioii  furttishrd  in  hi»  preface. 

When  he  took  in  hand  the  Uefurm  of  Grammar-learning,  he  saw  (he  says) 
that  there  w<;re  two  modes  of  proceeding.  *'  Potcram  enim  vel  novam  omnino, 
secundum  ea  principiaquae  recenlloribus  Granimaticis  {inaxime  in  Gmnania) 
plaoviit,  GrammaUcam  adornare,  vci  vetcrem  illam  fsc  Ktonensem]  mendis 
nur;gatam  et  supplementis  idoneJs  nuetnm  denuo  edere.  Priorem  ratiunero 
multi  jam  iique  non  indocli  viri  nuper  seeuti  sunt, — ifuocuece^Mi  dixerini  alii : 
poftteriur  adhuc  tentanda  erat.  Ii.la  ifuitJcm  Sfiraiv  *inipHeior  eM  ;  rtyulh 
paurhrrihtui  vtilur  :  xt  IhifjiUF phi/osffAiitm  (tjufim  r^nmt )  tipcctan,  ad  vtmlatrm 
JiirtatM'  prufiiut  iiiiwdit.  ILkc  inMntinr dismtlium  rtrrurrrre nntc  omnia  rti/t  ; 
sutMiiiori*  m-iriitUr  argutun,  nt  a  fnirmmni  dvfifiiiini  iiiiaias,  prwrul  nblryat ; 
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^orssAL  or  sdoks. 


^0retiu,  mofis 


probabibor;  haec  i 


w  fMMi  emu 
moBt.    Qnod 


fi  re*  dc  intcgro  ageodm 

I  KbolxTWD  1 


let,  ilUfiBniMe 
nceomimtJifi : 


r  cerl«  ad  prsr!>rDtein  kdoixtwd  sUtmn  magis 
aeqne  «fum  levc  ««t,  in  ptiblio  purrorum  srainario,  wrto  qooris  tempore  in- 

MHuioiiu  qtusi  fluinen  pereonc  in  novum  omnino  ilv eum  coovertere 

Itftfoe id  in  animo  habai:— TctcrrmlibcUuroEtoneDsero,  utpoleede- 

berrimain  et  in  ptcriwjtie  jun  schotis  diu  usarptiuni,  iu  deooo  ad  incaAefB 
reroeare,  ut  abuodantia  rrsrcarem,  omissa  sapplerem,  cmta  conigemD, 
ntiooeai  tamm  pristin«in  cc  mrthtidum  operu,  quoad  fieri  poaart,  eoo- 
Berrarrm.*' 

We  nasi  own  onr  bearty  coDciurcnce  in  tbete  priociplea,  grantniK  (bat  tbe 
amngetDnit  of  tbe  Eum  Grammar  doca  not  alwaya  agree  wilb  wbatttie  pfailo- 
aophv  of  laogna^  teaebct,  ret  iti  great  eoaTenieoce  it  a  raffiei«iit  rrasoo  for 
k«epiog  to  ita  main  lines.  What  a  boj  has  to  learn  are  chie^y /artf.  And  as 
&eli  may,  for  tbe  most  xiart,b«  learnt  in  an  iodrpendcnt  forni.  it  i»  very  little 
manerto  the  troth  whetner  they  be  Irarntin  tbis  order  or  in  lb»l.  Vert  little 
wiU  be  gaionl,  in  re»pect  of  absolute  tniih.  by  a  vinctly  accurate  mctapbTtical 
order  ;  very  little  irill  be  lost  by  a  technical  arrangrment,  convcnimt  for  aeep- 
iog  in  tbe  memory  and  for  ready  reference.  Even  Buttman,  one  of  a  nation 
not  apt  to  fear  the  application  of  abstract  principles,  shrunk  from  carrying  eon- 
cliuions  of  metaphysics  iitlo  the  Ifchnical  dcportmentf  of  grammar,  and  did 
much  towardfc  preserving  the  old  forms. 

Mr.  Wordaworth,  then,  contents  h1m»elf  with  a  full,  clear,  accurate  enun- 
liatlon  of  the  grammatical  fart^  of  tbe  Greek  tongue.  In  some  matterv,  us 
for  instance  the  irregular  forms  of  verbs,  w^  helierc  be  ij  fuller  and  more 
accurate  than  any  otber  existing  work.  He  has  kept  as  close  aspossible  to 
the  old  Eton  Grammar,  never  deriatlng  without  good  cause.  Toe  organic 
changes  he  has  made  are  venr  few :  indeed  we  could  have  wished  them  a 
little  more  numerous.  We  sfiould  have  been  glnd,  for  eiample,  to  see  such 
distinctions  annihilated,  as  that  of  the  optative  mood,  and  the  perfect  middle. 
Mr.  W.  points  nut  in  (  40  obs.  that  the  Optative  i«  a  subjunctive  of  past 
lime.  We  wiah  he  had  made  it  io  in  name  also.  This  is  a  classification  of 
the  old  grammars  that  really  iloes  prejudice  to  the  true  principles  uf  lan- 
guage, and  does  not  (aa  far  zs  we  can  ser)  give  any  countervailing  atlvnn- 
tage,  though  we  nould  never  admit  this  plea,  except  (as  we  have  said) 
where  the  truth  is  not  concerncil.  M'e  trust  that  in  another  edition  Mr.  W. 
will  be  a  little  more  bold,  and  we  soy  this  with  the  more  confidence,  as  we 
see  that  in  his  second  preface  he  declarirs  hhnself  willing  **  to  change,  add, 
and  correct,"  whatever  may  be  proved  to  bim  to  be  advisable. 

However,  as  a  whole,  we  havt  no  faults  to  find  witli  Mr.  W.'t  book.  It 
is  written  on  the  principle  we  approve ;  in  very  excellent  Latin  (which  we 
are  very  glad  he  has  preserved ;  tor  Latin  rules  cling  to  the  youthful  me- 
mory twice  as  closely  as  English)  ;  u  multitude  of  adilitionsand  corrections 
have  been  made  (hroupliout  the  book  ;  and  on  the  whole  we  should  say  Uie 
work  could  hardly  be  better  done-  Tuis  cRAMMAn  wi^m.  dkssbves  to  bk 
AnufTED  as  THE  Univkiual  Sciioot.  Grbek-Ghaumak. 

We  say  the  Sckooi  Greekgramniar,  lieciiuse  for  uur  l'ti!versilieS|  and 
perhaps  fur  the  upper  forms  of  schools,  we  want  one  ot  a  different  kind  :  one 
namely  that  would  go  into  the  questions  which  Mr.  W.  has  studiously 
omitted,  cxplainiug  the  structure  of  language,  as  well  as  stating  facts; 
taking  words  not  merely  as  composed  of  letters  and  hung  together  by  certain 
arbitrary  rulf  s.  but  as  exponents  of  thought  and  lonnectrd  by  the  operations 
of  the  mind.  We  imut  such  a  book,  we  say.  For  such  we  have  uol.  Sun- 
dry translations  we  have  from  the  German,  of  which  that  most  used  is 
Malthia's,  the  best  probably  Buttman^s.  Uut  MatthiU's  is  rather  a  mass 
of  matter  tn  moke  u  (grammar  from,   than  iticlt  a  usable,    instructive,  phi- 
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losopbical  {grammar;  and  Biittman*8  is  (in  Uie Syntax) cnnfessedly  mcoin< 

Elete.  We  see  a  grammar  from  Kiilincr's  German  work,  by  Mr.  Jelf  of 
•hrist  Cfanrcb,  Oxlord,  is  advertised  fnr  pnhlicatioti,  aiid  we  are  very  glad 
lo  s«e  it.  For  Kuhntr's  work  is,  on  llie  whole,  wc  think,  the  best  that  has 
apfwared  in  Germany.  And  if  Mr.  .Mf  will  ao alter  it  as  lo  suit  the  English 
tnind,  striking  out,  much  of  the  abstract  terminology  thai  su  delights  the 
Germans,  and  substituting  a  plain  intelligible  exjilnnntiori,  he  will  render 
a  great  service  to  the  public.  We  wish  there  was  some  undeislandiiig  be- 
tween Mr.  \\'nrd«  worth  and  Mr.  .lelf.  It  would  be  a  great  point  gained,  if 
the  scliool  and  higher  granunar  in  use  harmoni/ed  as  much  as  possible. 
We  shall  never  forget  how  much  wc  were  at  a  loss,  when  first  we  pasited 
from  the  plain  and  easy  paths  of  our  School  Grammar  into  the  entangled 
wilderneM  of  Matlhiu. 

But  this  is  beside  our  purpose.  All  that  remains  is  to  congratulate  nil 
friends  of  Education  on  the  success  of  the  book  before  us,  and  express  our 
wish  that  this  success  may  go  on  incresslng-  We  urc  anxious  In  know  what 
Eton  u  about.  After  the  erpoae  of  their  present  fframmar,  which  niiy  one 
can  make  for  himself  by  comparing  it  with  Mr.  AVordsworth's,  they 
cannot  think  of  conthiuing  to  use  it.  Can  ihey  hope  to  get  the  same  work 
better  done  tiian  >Ir.  W.  hasdone  it  ?  Knot  (»iid  it  would  nut  be  easy), 
we  trust  they  hIH  adopt  Mr.  W«  at  once,  without  suffering  pride  or  preju- 
dice lo  interfere.  The  work  which  Eton  should  have  done  for  herself,  has 
DOW  been  done  for  licr  by  a  master  hand,  but  with  more  delicacy  and  respect 
for  the  book  she  calls  by  her  own  name  than  she  had  any  right  or  reason 
to  expect.  There  may  be  objectiontt  to  her  adopting  it,  that  we  know  not 
of;  but  we  trust  ihey  ore  not  unconquerable.  At  all  events,  we  do  sincerely 
hope  that  this  great  school  will  come  forward  and  do  what  in  her  lies  towards 
consummating  that  end  which  all  friends  of  sound  education  must  most  de- 
rouUy  wish  for — the  reception  of  a  t'nlversal  Grammar.  Little  can  be 
done  without  her  oid ;   with  her  overy thing.  L> 
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CATIIEUKAL  CHAPTERS. 
Aooi-sT  llth.— The  (lueen  this  day  gave  the  Royal  Assent  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Duties  and  Ilevenues  Bill,  the  subject  of  wliich  has  been 
ftequcntly  noticed  in  this  Magazine  ;  whicb  notices,  we  trust,  have 
either  found  or  awjikened  a  deep  interest  in  our  readers.  We  now  give 
a  8un\inary  of  the  Act  as  it  has  finally  passed,  with  a  few  explanatory 
notes : — 

Fl'TUBE    STYLE    OF    CIlAPTEttS    TO    BE    UNlFOEU  : 
The  Members  of  Cliapter  in  ever?  Cathedral  and  Coneginte  Church  are  hencefortli 
lo  bertylcd  Ucan  and  Canon i.  §  i.     [Al  Manclieslcr   the  Di-an  wai  li«fore  called 
Wm4tn,  It  St.  Daf  id's  I'recfntor ;  and  in  some  chapleri  Ihey  were  PrtbtnHary  Cowww, 

ICamcm  Ra^dentiaritt,  or  lUMidcHtiaTits.\ 
CATHEDRA!.    CHAPTER    OF    OXFORD    NOT    APVECTBO  : 
The  Act  docs  not  touch  the  Cathedral  Cliapter  of  Oxford,  except  by  iimcxiag  i 
(anonry  to  the  Lndy  MMgsrtfs  Professorship  of  Uiviiiily.  and  two  others  Jo  twonew 
Professorships  to  be  founded  by  thu  tiiiceD.  %  v.  vi.  vii.      '"'»"—  -  "-'--  -'  '— - 

tion  (  * 


tion  ofa  principle  preyiounly  arwd  on 
Criticism,  uiid  kcclesiastical  Hiitor}-.) 


[Thia  it  only  ihe  applioti- 
Tbe'new  pruresAOT«b(p«  src  to  be  uf  Biblical 
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WHAT  CHAPTER  OrKICBS  IN   THE  itTIIEK  r.XTIIEUK AI.S  NOT  AFKBCTEn 

111  llir  CAtlit!<lriiI  Clia|>lerii  of  Cattlcrimri/,  Durhum,  Klf/,  aiul  WmtmiHMlcr,  tU  Ca- 
noiia:  tii  Ihoke  of  li'inrhftlcr  and  Eseler,  /ive  ;  in  tHosc  at  St.  Dacid'a  and  I.l.tntiaff, 
tHfO ;  niitl  in  all  the  rest, /our;  are  Ii'ft  untotictied,  {  ii.  a  nfw  C.inonry  being  founded 
ill  each  of  thoiic  o(  Loniicm  uTtd  Linrotn  ;  §  xvjl.  Beside*  the»c, /wo  Canonric*  of  J?/y 
■re  tiJ  he  annexed  to  Camhridgt  Uoivenrit;  Profesiiorships,  §  xii :  nlnt  arc  retaiaetl 
which  hnd  been  prcvioiuly  snncjcud  to  various  Archdeaconries,  Pvithes,  and  Hcad- 
iihip«  of  CulU-goB.  {  XV. 

6i:81-CNSION  OF  TUB  FUNCTIONS  OF  CERTAIN  CANONRIES  : 

Ttie  rfmaindtr  of  Ihe  <'anoiirieB  of  c«c1)  Chapter  arc  to  be  tutpfttJeJ  [i.e.  uo  new 
npppintiiK'nls  innde  when  *ac«iicic»  occur):  tiz.  (fit'n  canonric«  al  Wiacheiier ;  \  jl. 
m  al  C*t'*l'^f"'ry,  {  tv.  ami  JIJ.C  at  Durhnm,  iVorctster.uxd  MVf/wfiuft^r,  rcafiectivrly;  ) 
\'\\\.  tlirfc  il  KjfUr,  ^  xi. ;  tteo  al  Itrutoi,  ('kesUr,  Ely,  Ohuresti^,  I^icb/eld,  S'ont'irh, 
Ptfri-l>oriiiif(h,  Kijnm,  ItofhiMler,  Sa/uburt/,  niid  H'flh  ri-.sp«(-ttvely,  ^xiii.  [  tme  al 
Ihrcjorii,  \  xiv. ;  and  all  Canonrics  hut  two  are  In  be  snitptnded  al  St,  Diirid*i  und 
Lta>ut.\f,  §  xix. 

IntOVUIOK   FOB   REMOVINO    TUE    SUBPtlNSlOM  FROM,    ANP  RE-ESTABLl.SII- 
INO  ANY  on  ALL  OF  THESE  CANONKICS  : 

The  Rii5|)<'ns>()n  niiiy  Ik-  rt-niuvi-d  l>y  llir  roinmiBxiuncrs;  Itret  hy  the  annexation  of 
one  A  re  lid  f  ftp*!  II  ry  in  n  Cinimry  hi  aiiy  ilinci-so  in  which  nil  hut  Tmr  «rc  KUSpended  ; 
and  and.  onthf  rr-t'ndownieiil  orthoennoniifs:  (1st)  hy  the  Ch.iptorsoiil  of  their  owb 
{'nrpoMtc  llcKcniicsi  ("id)  hy  anjr  other  jiomonii  with  any  prirnte  fund*  iit  money, 
Undk,  or  titbt^i  i  (3d)  by  tlic  anni-xitlun  uf^uildlilt'  Ui-ncJiccs  or  olhrr  rri*rrruivtil  by 
Hiahopi,  Chapter*,  or  Private  PntronH ;  nrcordin^  to  pL-ina  to  he  proposed  by  the 
Chapters,  f  XX.  [This  last  prnviiiion  will  enable  Canonrics  to  be  restored  hi  union 
nilh  Theuli>)>icnl  Proff&Korshipft,  Moatcrahipa  of  Trainin);  Si'hooU,  and  other  llkt- 
«|Iict-»  iuuiutlLitlcly  connected  with  the  Kducalion  of  the  Dioceses.] 

HIKOIt   CANONS: 
The  Coinmiaaionera  arc  to  rerulaic  the  uuinbcrx  of  the  minor  Caiiotu  {including 
VieurK,  Vicars  Choral,    Priests  Vicars,  and  Senior  Vicars)  ao  tliat  in  lio  Cathcdial 
iliey  shall  be  more  than  lit  or  Icsi  than  two.     $  xiv. 

KOH-REBIDKHTIARY    PRRBSMDH,    AND   OTUEH   CATHEDRAL   OFPKES    AS(n 

DIONITIBS  : 

Tlienbolt!  of  these  Prchntdk,  Sub -deaneries,  Chancellorships,  and  otiiur  uSicv* 
cuniit-rLrd  frith  the  Cathedrala,  reniaui  uiiimpairctl  in  their  numbers  and  in  poHiM>HMim 
(if  all  (liric  former  ri^ihta  and  privilcgoa,  exeeptinjc  llut  uf  the  palroaogc  of  liviikgk, 
hut  no  future  holder  Mill  hiive  any  clatin  on  the  revenues.     (  li. 

In  lh()?e  Ciilltcdriil*  in  winch  tdcre  are  not  niready  any  iueh  N<ni-reNidenllary 
Prvbrnils  <ir  other  l)i({oitieft  or  otHccK.  there  shall  he  fuunded  '  Honorary  Caunnries' 
to  the  number  of /u'rn/y-/oi(r  in  CAch  Cathedral     $  xxiiL 

COLtXUlATE   CUURCUES    NOT    BEING    CATUEDEALB  : 

^o>M"A<'ii*.'r  licing  about  to  he  erected  into  a  Bi«hopric,  18  treated  like  the  Cathedral 
Churches:  as  is  the  Queen's  Free  Chapel  of  Ifimljftr  in  which  tail  eiffhl  Caiiunrieinre 
suspended.  J  ix.  Our  Canonrj- in  .y«i«(AMrWClKirrh  isantieicdto  tlie  .Archdeaconry 
of  NitttiHfiham ,  itnfl  all  Uie  rust  art-  su^iiended.  |  xviii.  The  nuii-residL-iitiury  I>»tn- 
orieiof  iro/iwrAffiNji/flM,  MitttlUtum,  Hiyh'tbury,  mid  Urecoii,  are  tHpfrmrd.  f  xxi. 
The  Pretirnd*  and  oIIht  ofHcea  in  these  Collegiate  Churchn  arc  all  preserved,  us  in  Uie 
CaihedniU.  without  their  revenues.     4li. 

PATRONAGE : 
All  Drnnii  to  \tr-  npiiiointcd  by  ibo  Uuern.  )  ixiv.  .\ll  Caoonn  (except  three  ot'Si. 
PriMfi  rrmaininjt  li>  theUucen)liy  the  tcteral  Bishops.  {  xxv.  All  minor  Canons  by 
the  several  Chaptrrt,  )  XLV.  All  Detus.  Atchdenevna,  and  Cftnuns.  niuBt  be  priests  t>f 
•I  IcatI  six  yeaiV  suwdini;,  excrpi  ubeie  Ijie  C«iioary  b  niuieMd  to  a  Uaiversity 
office. 
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ChsplL-n  retain  tiii'ircDr{>orate|}aU't>un|fe  of  Livings,  liut  with  eoitiu  rcttricituns  in 
ttir  rlioicc  of  tliiwe  tbi!'^'  iiuiiiinatc,  (  xliv.  The  Palroiift^  held  hy  Uie  meinWrs  of 
C1ui|0er9  or  by  N  on-rcsidentiarics  to  right  of  soparat?  estates,  tranafened  to  the  several 
Bishops,  {  xH. 

revenues: 

The  Chapton  retain  their  Corporate  Revenues :  but  paying  orer  the  ahares  of  the 
ended  Canoiiriea  to  the  Comniiaalonertt  except  at  Chctlcr,  LklffitU,  and  Riptm^ 
\  xfix.     The  separate  states  of  the  PreWiitla  of  Jturgham,  Burtnlit,  E^ceit,  and  IPynil-  i 
tow,*  and  of  all  PreWnda  nr  other   Dignitiot  periiiaiutitly  annexed  tn  Itithopries,  ' 
Arcbdeaeonries,  t^roteMorshipa,  &c.,  remain  untouched,  (  li.     The  cstntea  nf  the  five 
Trebends  of  CUutmlci/tk  arc  nmicxcd  to  tlie  Rectory  of  that  parisli,  $  Ui.    Certain  othei 
LICTeuues  (eoriKirnic  and  ftinnratc)  of  Chapters  and  of  Non-resideniiarict  arc  to  bean- 
fsiexed  to  Archdeaconries,  PariMbc-k,  CoUt>^'S,  and  Chapters  whose  cor[<orate  fiitiiUt  ars^ 
iDiulIictcnt,  (  xxxri  xxxviL  xxxviii.  xxxix.  xl.  lit.  Ixii.  Ixiit.  Ixiv. ;  and  all  other  aeparatv  J 
csUIrs  (nut  tbuB  excepted)  are  to  be  vested  in  the  CommiAsiuners.     The  Chapters  of-] 
DurlinM,  St.  PunVi,  IVettminttfr,  and  MancJiestrr  nrc  to  pay  to  the  Commixsionera  Kuch 
portion  of  their  Corpor.ite  Kcvenuei  as  ahull  leave  to  the  Dean  of  Durham  £3U00  a- 
ycar,  and  to  the  other  three  Peans  jC^OOO  a-year  each;  and  to  each  Canun  in  each  of 
these  fnur  Churches  £1000  o-year.  (  Izvi. 

Out  of  tlic  Ciininion  Fund  thus  accruing  to  the  CumtniiuiioDcra,  Uiey  shall  (where 
neeeMLtry)  .lugiiioiit  the  iuconies  of  Dean^  to  £UK)0,  and  of  Canons  tn  £50U  each,  in 
every  VTathedrul  Church  in  Eii^^bind,  and  of  the  Deans  to  i£700,  And  the  Canons  to 
£ASO  in  tlioae  of  St.  Dav'n^*  and  hUmdiiff.  %  Ixvi. 

And  the  remainder  of  the  fund  sludl  be  appropriated  to  making  ndditional  provision 
for  the  eure  of  souls  in  parishes  where  such  olsiatancc  is  needed.  The  real  property  is  to 
he  actually  conveyed  and  assigned  for  this  purpose;  and  if  it  be  tithi*,  consideration  is 
tint  to  be  had  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  place  whence  it  aconies.  %  Ixvii. 

CHAPTERS    OF    ST.    ASAPH    AND    BANOOB  I 

Clunpes  in  these  Chaptent  left  for  future  enactment  The  Di^hops  tnennwhile  al- 
lownl  to  appoint  to  the  vacant  N on- residentiary  Prcbcnda,  which  arc  to  confer  no  Ullo 
III  Keveuuea.  Ix. 

COMMlSfilONEftS  : 

The  Commissiont  by  vbotn  this  Aet  is  to  be  carried  into  efDsct,  to  eoniiBt  of  ihe 
previous  Eccle^inklica)  Caniinitsion  with  the  addition  of  all  the  Bishops  of  Englandl 
■nd  WuWt,  the  Dcnnf)  of  ('ajttfrlmrt/,  St,  PauPs,  and  WfilmiHster,  six  Judget,  and  %ix\ 
Laymen,  four  to  be  appointed  by  the  Queen,  and  two  by  the  Archbishop  of  Caiiterbury» 
}  IxxviiL 

The  Act  also  contains  provisions  for  supprestnng  Sinecure  Rectories  up  annexing 
tbeni  to  Cures  of  Souls;  and  for  maldug  consolidations  or  divhions  of  Benefieeai 
)  xhriii.  tv.  Ixxii 

Such  is  the  final  restilt.  Five  years  ago,  Mr.  Hume  and  his  sup- 
porters threw  out  a  Bill  (which  would  otherwise  certainly  have  Iwjca 
carried)  for  suppressing  all  hut  the  Dean  and  four  Canons  in  each  Chap- 
ter, on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  tliat  they  hoped  for 
a  more  tliorough  measure  next  year:  nay,  when  the  BUI  went  up  to  the 
Peers  thin  year,  tlie  proposed  suppression  was  hardly  less  Bweeping, 
though  there  was  a  provision  f4)r  the  restoration,  by  re-endowment,  of 
tlie  Residentiary  Canonries;  but,  as  the  Act  has  ilnally  passed,  not  a 
Mingle  cathedral  office  has  been  suppressed,  but  only  the  four  nnn-resi- 
dcntiiiry  deaneries  of  churches,  which  are  not  cathedrals.  Tliey  have 
*•  Utkcn  tlie  goods,"  indeed,  but  they  have  "given  us  the  persons ;"  and, 


*  Founded  by  Bishop  Sbyrbornc  in  the  cathedral  of  Chichester,  as  a  metna  of 'ap- 
plying the  spur  to  the  Btudtrs  of  literature*  of  the  members  of  Wincbcstcr  College 
■ud  New  College. — StorntHg  Itvrald^  '{f  Aug.  7. 
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therefore,  we  have  surely  far  more  rcnaun  Uj  rejoice  than  to  mourn.  And 
though  the  loss  of  all  the  revenues  nmsl  he  severely  felt,  yet  it  is,  after 
a]],  upon  men,  and  uot  upon  money,  that  the  work  of  God  and  the 
country  depends  ;  and  the  speeches  and  pamphlets  of  the  bishops,  and 
clergy,  and  laymen,  who  opposed  the  Bill,  show  that  they  all  under- 
stood this  so  clearly,  that  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubting  that  our 
churches  will  rise,  with  renewed  and  increased  energy,  from  the  cflVcts 
of  this  blow.  The  non-residentiary  Prebends  (of  which  the  great  prac- 
[tical  use  was  shown  by  Mr.  Acland)  •  will,  we  douht  not,  be  gradually 
re-endowed  ;  but  the  first  tiling  seems  to  bf  the  removal,  by  rc-endow- 
inent,  of  the  suspettsion  of  the  canonries.  There  is  wealth  enough — 
surely  there  is  piety  enough — in  the  country,  to  make  many  a  man  "  :t 
repairer  of  the  breach,  a  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in."  No  doubt  sonn- 
well -considered  suggestions,  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  pursued  for 
lliis  end,  will  appear  before  long  from  those  who  arc  well  competent  to 
nmkc  them.  We  shall  probably  return  to  this  subject ;  meanwhile,  we 
hardly  refrain  from  reciting  such  as  we  know  of  the  names  of  the  men,  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  who  fought  so  nobly  for  their  Church  and  coun- 
try (for  it  is  the  cause  of  the  country  no  less  than  of  the  Churcli)  against 
the  uverwhelnung  combination  of  friends  and  foes,  and  who,  at  the  last, 
have  so  greatly  triumphed  too  — 

They  couquering  Uirough  God,  and  God  by  them; 

but  they  will  be  better  pleased  that  we  recognise  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
of  our  Church  and  nation,  who  in  judgment  has  remembered  mercy,  and 
who  hiis  given  us  so  signal  a  pledge  that  He  is  present,  reigning  over  uti, 
and  that  **  His  loving-kindness  will  He  not  utterly  take  from  us,"  and 
"  His  covenant  will  he  not  break."  K.  D.  W. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

Aug.  24.— Laat  montli  we  mentioned  that  an  arrangement  hod  been 
made  by  the  heads  of  the  Church  with  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  as  to  the  right  of  inspecting  Church  of  England  scliuols  for 
elementary  instruction.     The  following  letter  has  since  been  nddr 

*  I  shftU  do  my  hen  to  propose  cUutcs  prcscrrltiff  Uie  non-rcsidL-ntiary  xLilIs  in  ill 
caiesufthc  old  foundntions.  aiid  ^iTinft  power  to  nil  of  the  new  rounilntions  In  fonoil 
«imU.ir  fttnlls  out  or  the  surplus  funds,  in  order,  to  enable  the  Bishops  to  collnti*  ruriLl 
dcina  toiho»e  offices.  To  thi»  point  1  can  tpekk  from  expcrienei?  in  the  county  with 
wliicli  1  Atn  connected,  where  1  know  thnt  the  cIcTf^  are  most  di-sirous  of  cxi'rting 
thcniicl»c«  for  the  advancemtnt  of  dioci-asn  educnliou.  and  feci  the  wnnl  of  such  con- 
necting links  between  the  rural  deans  and  the  obapter,  and  the  consequrnt  want  of  an 
cfiectiul  organlzxtion.  I  have  another  practical  lestimoiiy  from  an  eminent  arch- 
d«ieon,  in  a  diocese  which  oontnins  Two  counties.  The  Cathedrivl  is  not  inhi.i  arch- 
dcnconry;  and  he  states  that,  while  there  is  an  equal  desire,  In  botli  counties,  lo  act 
with  the  Bishop,  there  is  a  mitrkcd  rlifU-rcncc  n&  to  the  facility  of  inflkiui;  any  com* 
hincd  movement  for  the  huildinfir  of  cliurchcs.  or  the  supply  of  funds  for  schools -,  and 
that  if  seven  minor  stalls  could  he  connected  with  the  nirni  dcxneriea.  with  a  tliprnd 
just  sufficient  to  p,iy  the  expense  of  journey  to  and  fnim  the  CAthedral,  It  would  f^ivc 
opportunities  for  consultation  and  action  which  would  be  of  the  g^rcatest  benefit  to  the 
Church. — Mr.  AdaMd'*  Sptfch  in  rAr  flouu  <f/  VvrntwiMt. 
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I  have  Ifca  fca«— r  ta  ialanB  y««,  Itot  ia  t»f<a»»»cp  af 
b«Cw«M  the  Urd  PiniiliMl  if  the  Ciimi  M,  ni  Hb  One*  *•  AiriMifciyaf 

TmIi  iliiiij  Ihf  fiMMl^M  wft*mm^n  han  liiil  hrfwi  rirtwial  llin  fiittiiwiac 
Binutc,  prepAntorr  to  iW  rate  Cir  ntaeatiia  Ikit  jear  :— 

**  I.  TWt  before  say  r«noa  i*  ntmmmtait4  to  tW  Uoea  m  Covftcil  to  far 
appKiinled  to  ia»p«cl  tctoal*  w«»iTiag  «li  froa  ihc  pvfatic— ibe  pr— oitrj.  af 
wbtch  stole  lkesf«l«cs  to  be  ia  cu— eriaa  wiib  the  Natkwal  Society,  or  Ibc 
Cfctircfa  '<{  Ka^UnJ — -br  Arcfabobops  of  Caafabvr;  «»d  Yvtfc  be  coMalleil  bj 
Ihf  CniDniitttr  of  PriiT  Ohucj]  mcb  witb  Rfard  to  Ut  owv  pratiace;  ud 
Ihat  Ibrf  t«  «t  l.bfTtT  to  tmfgttt  ^ay  penmt  or  perMoi  for  tbe  oSce  uf  »• 
•pedor,  uid  iba.1  do  penoo  be  apTK>iDTed  wilbMit  tbeir  foDCorrrBce. 

X  Tbat  tke  jaspiKtors  of  sncfa  scbooU  sball  be  appoiated  dariB)C  pIcasBne; 
ami  tbat  U  khali  be  io  the  pover  of  eacb  Arcbbtihop  ai  all  tiatca,  witb  refard  to 
b»  own  proviscr,  to  wtthilniw  ba  cvacarnvce  ia  aorb  a|i|iouDtiBeBU  whereapMi 
tbc  Muibnnt}-  uf  Ibe  inspector  »ball  cease,  aad  a  fre»h  appoiatnicnt  shall  take 
plate. 

3.  Tbat  tbc  instmctioos  to  tbe  i&specturs  with  recmd  to  rrliginui  iiutn)cUoa» 
feball  bv  framed  by  the  arcbbbbop*.  and  fonn  part  of  the  jceneral  ic^tructiuns  tu 
the  in^pectoTft  of  aneh  tcbool*,  aad  tbat  tbe  Ktroend  iBstmctions  tthall  be  con- 
Biunicated  to  Uic  Arcbb»tiop«  before  tbey  are  fioaily  sinctioDed. 

That  each  ia^pecto^  f^hall,  at  the  some  tiror  that  he  presents  any  repcrft  relat- 
ing to  tbe  said  schools  tu  the  Cominittee  of  the  Privy  C<>aDeil,  transmit  a  dupli- 
cate tlifreof  tu  tbe  Archbi«hup«,  and  shfttl  also  send  a  copy  tu  tbe  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  which  ttie  school  is  situate  for  his  infonoation. 

4.  That  the  cnints  of  moDcy  be  in  proportion  to  tbe  uumber  of  cbildreo  edu- 
cated, aad  the  amount  uf  moocy  raised  by  private  coolributioo  ;  with  Iho  power 
of  maLlDfc  eiceptinns  in  Cf  rtain  case«,  the  ip'oands  of  which  will  be  stated  in  Iho 
annoal  retums  to  Ptirltantrnt. 

&.  That  a  miout"  cDibracini;  these  points  be  laid  before  Parliament." 

At  amcetini;  bfld  on  the  l&tli  iiii»taiit,  tbe  above  minute  havint;  bcea  reAiI  bv 
bis  Grace  the  Archbiiihop  of  Canterbury  to  the  Committee  of  the  National  Si>- 
ciety,  the  followtaic  resolution  wan  unanimously  Agreed  upcm  a — 

**Tbat  the  bea  (hanks  of  Ibe  Conimittee  be  conveyed  to  bis  Grace  the  Presi- 
dent, for  ihv  trouble  be  has  taken  in  conducting:  the  negocialions  willi  the  CoHl- 
iBillei)  of  Council,  and  fur  concluding  an  arrangement  by  which  ihe  National 
Society  if  enabled  to  resume  its  rucummendul  ion  of  cases  fur  aid,  out  uf  Oie  sums 
voted  by  FarliamcDt  fur  education." 

Ytru  will  perceive  tb«t,  by  Ihe  arrangement  now  agreed  upon,  Ibe  objections 
stilted  by  the  National  Society  to  tbe  plan  of  inspection  proposed  by  Iho  Com- 
mitlee  of  Council  have  been  removed.  It  Is  provided  that  the  two  Arrbbiithu|is 
are  lu  be  consulted  by  Ihe  Committee  of  Council  in  tbe  nomination  of  inspKturs 
of  Church  of  England  schools;  that  no  such  iuspfclor  ii  lu  be  appuintrd  with- 
out their  concurrence  ;  and  that  auy  person  so  appuiulril  wilt  rt'tuiu  lii»  olfirtft 
only  so  long  as  be  is  approved  by  tbe  ArcLbishup^,  who,  by  willulrawiuit  Ibrir 
MOction,  may  al  any  tiiiu'  cDiicel  hix  H|ip(iinlm(-iit.  Thus  the  inspection  will  be 
"  derived  from,  and  cnnneclfd  witb,  theaullmritii-s  of  Ihe  Nulionnl  Church." 

A^nin,  tbe  RRtiera]  iDslrnciions  under  which  the  inspector  is  to  net,  will  not 
lie  flnnlly  snnctinned  till  nfUT  Ihcy  havrbrm  rntiinninicHtcd  In  the  .Xrrbhishnpn, 
who  uill  thii«>  hare  an  opportunity  of  ubserf  111^;  upon  any  {joiiiln  wliich  ntiiy  rtiii 
imlirrclly  bvuropori  religious  ttMchini;;  wlide  Hint  purt  uhich  hu^  a  ilirrrl  rr> 
Ifard  loreliKiuus  in^lructioii,  h  to  he  rninii^d  b)'  itit'  ArchbishopH.  t'mvlsiou  is 
furlhcr  made,  that  u  duplicuU-  t.f  ihu  Keptirl  uu  eiicli  M^huol  tihati   bv  t>i'ut  by  lbf> 
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itifipfctnra  lo  Uil*  vVrrbbJnliup  of  Uie  pnivince,  antl  llmt  aovpy  shall  alxobe  tniBB- 
millet)  (i>  the  Bisliup  of  the  diocese. 

To  give  ihf  nhovfl  provisions  addilioiial  aitlheirily,  tlii»  Comniiltcp  (ifCoiiricil 
hRvp  IniH  before  rartiamcnt  Ihr  above  miDiile,  nnd  have  snlisfnetonly  expUmed, 
tliut  tlicy  hare  no  ialcntioD  of  interferiiiR  with  ilic  diBcipliue  aad  inannK'^' <■)<■*"*  of 
schools,  but  will  rely  upon  the  friendly  sngKestlons  of  the  initpectnni,  the  good 
MDK  of  tiie  iiiauagera,  and  the  inflacDrc;  of  public  opinion,  for  tho  iiitrtiduction 
of  every  neceitsary  or  vnluahle  imprnTeroeol. 

Th«  Committee  of  the  Nationul  Society  arc  of  opinion,  Ihiit  the  visits  of  a 
jiidicintis  inspector.  actii](;  tinder  fruch  ao  armnf!(*mont,  cnnnot  fail  to  be  hiphly 
bt-nrticiul ;  and  they  aro  cftpcfially  ilnsirous  thai  nil  school*,  which  have  been  nl 
auy  limcMidcd  by  public  money,  Fliuuld  be  ojiea  (u  inspection,  ill  urdcr  to  Mitisfy 
Parliament  that  its  boiiiily  has  been  usefully  applied.  I  should  be  lutppy,  there- 
fore, to  be  enabled  to  inform  tho  Committee  of  Council,  that  yon  will  he  ready 
lo  admit  any  duly  authorised  inepcrtor  nho  mny  be  nppointeil  lo  visit  your 
schotds. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Revi-reod  Sir, 

Your  faithful  ami  ubtrdieat  servant, 

John  SinclaiK,  8t-r. 

Tlie  following  Letter  also,  which  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Sinulntr  lu  If.  W,  H. 
Lutwidge,  Eiiq.,  Hononiry  Secretary  to  the  Subscription  Committee,  in  aid  nf 
the  National  Sociuty,  will  \w  interesting  lo  uur  renders  : — 

NatioHot  Societif'a  Qffief,  Sanetwtrtfy  Wettminitfr. 
lOfA  Juffiut,  lti40. 
Sm, 
I  hnd  the  honour  tn  rccdTe  yonr  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  inquiring  in  what 
relation  the  National  Society  now  stnnds  lo  the  Camuillee  of  Connril  on  Edu* 
cation  t  and  whether  apptic^ntd  for  Govemmoat  assistance  in  building  Chureh 
of  r.n^itlmid  schools  nre  eneourage^I,  under  the  new  arranKementA,  to  seek  Ihn 
rwiommendations  of  the  Society. 

In  rejdy,  I  have  tlie  pleasure  to  infonn  you,  on  tlic  authority  of  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  "  That  Uic  Commiltee  of  Council  will  continue  lo  re- 
reivc  recommendations  from  the  National  Society  ;  and  that,  nllhnugh  not  pre* 
eluded  from  receiving  nod  conitidering  otiient,  tlii-y  will  libten  tu  tbuae  of  the 
Society  with  the  greatest  attention  and  desire  to  compi)  with  Ihem,  so  far  as  the 
circuni stances  oflfae  case,  and  the  means  at  (heir  di&posal,  will  admit." 

To  this  highly  sntiiiUctory  statement  1  have  imlv  to  ndd,  that  the  National 
StK-iety   does  not  confine  Its  rocommendnlions   to  schools  in  uniug  wjth  itself, 
but  18  prepared  to  recommend  any  Church  of  KnicUrid  srhon),  whether  united  or 
not,  which  jippears  to  t>e  n  j)n>p«T  object  of  I'nrltamenlary  bounty, 
I  have  the  honour  to  he.  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  JoHjr  8tN<TLAiR,  .Smt, 

R.  W.  S.  Lutwidge,  Esq., 
itc  ice.  &c. 


•a*  There  was  an  orersiA|)t  in  one  of  our  fonner  NiunWrs  which  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  correcling.  Tliv  nuU's  on  Horace,  at  page  40  ofllie  July  Number  ul  thi* 
M»gnxinc,  arc  Ihone  which  are  ri-feiTcil  to  in  p»gc  39,  as  designed  to  eluoiible  (lie 
principle  aitvocaud  in  part  of  Mr.  Giirilesi one's  Idler  on  a  "  New  KditJoii  of 
Seliool  CI«Mio9."  The  notes  Wtrc  eontribuled  liy  the  Ue».  W.  A.  Ojhonie,  l|rnd 
Mister  of  Macele&field  I'rte  Ursnuiuir  School. 
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CONNEXION  OF  THE  CLERICAL  AND  PROFESSORIAL 
FUNCTIONS. 

The  connexion  of  the  clerical  office  with  parochial  instruction,  however 
much  questioned,  or  however  difficiUt  to  be  realized  in  practice,  seems 
in  theory  to  be  acknowledged  by  all.  The  connexion  of  the  clerical 
office  wilh  the  duties  of  a  Collegiate  Tutor,  though  not  perhaps  so  uni- 
versally admitted,  is  yet  sufDciently  obvious,  and  cnn  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  one  who  has  read  the  irrcfragnblestatementof  itin  the  last 
number  of  the  '*  Quarterly  Review.'*  But  the  connexion  of  the  clerical 
oilicc  with  the  Professorial  chair  seems  not  to  be  equally  recognised ; 
probably  from  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  Parochial  Teacher  and  the 
Collegiate  Tutor  have  never  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  the  Professorial 
office  in  our  Universities  has  sunk  so  completely  into  abeyance,  that 
men  have  not,  as  in  the  two  other  cases,  had  its  true  nature  forced  upon 
thetn;  nor,  consequently,  been  led  to  study  its  true  relatiou  to  the 
genera]  system  of  Education. 

The  question,  however,  can  now  no  longer  be  overlooked.  Even  if 
the  attempt  to  revive  the  Professorial  ofiice  did  not  in  itself  call  upon 
men  to  consider  whether  it  ought  to  be  united  with,  or  dissevered  from, 
the  office  of  a  Christian  Clergyman,  the  proposal  to  annex  the  stalls  of 
Christ  Church  to  Professorial  chairs  colls  at  once  for  the  immediate  and 
practical  attention  of  all  who  liave  thought  on  the  subject;  and  it  is 
with  a  view  of  facilitating  this  inquiry,  that  these  remarks  have  been 
hastily  thrown  together,  not  so  much  to  answer  the  doubts  which  they 
endeavour  to  meet,  as  to  stale  the  question  openly,  which  otlicrs,  who 
have  more  deeply  considered  it,  may  answer  for  themselves.  A  very 
slight  attention  to  it  will  show  that  it  rests  on  principles,  which  most 
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personx,  nt  the  outset  of  their  profession,  must,  more  or  less,  have  de- 
cided for  themselves  in  their  own  ciueii,  and  which,  therefore,  every  one 
in  his  measure  may  lidp  to  elucidate. 

Whatever  objections  exist  to  this  union  seem  to  arise  from  a  fear  on 
the  one  hand  lest  it  should  clusli  with  the  true  idea  of  the  clerical  office ; 
on  the  other  hand,  leit  it  should  c)a*h  with  the  true  idea  of  the  Profcs- 
soriul  oHicL — on  the  one  hand,  lest  it  should  impede  the  maintenance 
of  Religion  ;  on  the  other  hand,  lest  it  should  impede  the  discovciy  of 
Truth.  Both  objections  have  been  urged— both  require  an  answer, 
partly  different,  partly  the  same;  and  it  will  therefore  be  most  convenient 
to  consitlcr  tbcni  separately,  but  williout  repeating  in  each  case  that 
which  must  be,  more  or  less  directly,  an  answer  to  both. 

(I.)  The  notion  that  the  Professorial  office  is  incompatible  with  the 
due  discharge  of  the  clerical  office,  rests  partly  on  the  ground  of  the 
mode,  partly  of  the  matter  of  instruction. 

(I.)  Now,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  Professorial  teaching,  if  it  be 
objected  that  no  clerpj'man  ought  to  devote  his  life  to  a  method  of  in- 
struction which  withdraws  him  from  an  abiding  sense  of  his  pastoral 
charge  over  those  to  whom  he  gives  it  and  of  the  warfare  lr>  which  he 
is  pledged  by  his  very  profession  against  unbelief  and  sin,  the  objection 
js  not  only  true,  but  the  foundation  of  all  the  following  remarks;  not 
only  true  of  Clergymen,  but  of  every  Christian  man  whatsoever,  who  has 
the  means  of  influence  over  others :  and  it  seems  especially  desirable  to 
set  this  question  at  rest,  precisely  because  the  objection  would  imply 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  this  abandonment  of  Christian  responsibility 
is  lawful  and  laudable,  and  because  there  is  no  more  obvious  method  of 
extinguishing  this  evil  practice  than  by  vindicating  the  union  of  ihobc 
olliccs,  wliich  the  objection  would  put  asunder. 

But  if  it  be  maintained  that  the  pastor.il  functions  in  the  laipist  sense 
can  be  exercised  only  in  tlic  personal  ministrations  of  the  parish,  and 
that  thus  alone  can  the  ordination  vows  be  property  fulfilled,  then,  in- 
deed, the  objection  would  become  most  serio\is.  Not  only  in  this  case 
would  it  be  impossible  to  unite  the  Christ  Church  stalls  to  new  Pro- 
fessorial chairs,  but  it  would  become  necessary  to  divide  them  from  the 
chairs  of  Divinity  and  Hebrew,  wliich,  in  proportion  to  their  greater 
importance,  roust,  even  more  tlian  any  other  chairs,  preclude  their  occu- 
pants from  exclusively  parochial  pursuits.  The  long  practice  of  requir- 
ing the  head  masters  of  our  great  public  schools  to  be  in  orders  must  be 
abolished  ;  the  hope  of  seeing  the  masters  of  new  schools  for  the  lower 
classes,  enrolled  in  the  order  of  Deacons,  must  be  abandoned ;  and, 
lastly,  the  great  principle  which  nil  seem  ready  to  grant  in  theory,  and 
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moat  to  support  in  pmeLicc,  ttiat  tlie  Clorgy  arc*  the  natural  Kdacators 
of  the  nation,  at  once  falls  to  the  ground,  if  those  whose  esi>cciid  office 
it  is  to  teach  the  Clergy  are  themselves  not  to  be  Clergj'men;  if  those 
who  are  to  educate  ihe  educator-t  are  themselves  excluded  from  the  body 
wliich  alone  can  properly  educate.  Is  it  not  rather  the  case,  that  what 
haa  been  ao  long  sanctioned  in  practice  is  also  true  in  theory,  thiit  the 
K^Wstoral  offiee  is  as  truly  filled  by  a  Professor  of  Theology  (for  in  spnak- 

:  of  the  made  uf  instruction,  it  will  simplify  the  question  to  confine 
it  to  tlie  subject  of  Theology)  as  by  a  rorochial  Minister ;  that  he  on 
whom  God  has  bestowed  the  gift,  not  of  parochial  activity  but  of  medi- 
tation and  study,  is  as  much  bound  to  serve  Him  by  rcadin*;,  writing, 
and  lecturing,  as  he  on  whom  God  has  bestowed  the  gift  not  of  medi- 
tation and  study  hut  of  parochial  activity,  is  bound  to  serve  Him  by 
visiting,  advising,  and  ruling ;  that  ho  whose  JiJu  is  spent  in  instrttcting 
the  University  by  hia  lectures,  or  the  country  by  hia  works,  may  as 
earnestly,  conscientiously,  and  constantly  remember  how  *'  great  a 
treasure  is  committed  to  his  charge,"  as  he  whose  life  is  spent  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor ;  that  he  who  indirectly  may  turn  the  hearts  of 
thousands,  and  in  ages  yet  to  come  by  the  teachers  whom  he  instructs, 
^and  hy  the  truths  which  he  cstahlishes,  no  less  than  he  who  ministers 

ecily  to  the  immediate  wants  of  hundreds  in  his  own  generation,  is 
aployed  in  "serving  the  Church  and  Congregation"— in  *'  teaching 
■nd  premunishing — in  feeding  and  providing  f<ir  the  Lord's  family — in 
■ceking  for  Christ's  sheep  that  are  dispersed  ahroml^nud  for  His  chil- 
dren who  are  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty  world,  that  tlicy  may  be  saved 
through  Christ  for  ever?" 

(2.)  If  we  pass  from  the  objection  against  the  mode  to  the  objection 
against  the  matter  of  I'rofessorial  teaching,  it  is  often  urged  that  a  Cler- 
gyman may  indeed  be  employed  in  teaching  Theology,  but  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  his  profession  to  Leach  Philosophy,  History,  or  Mural 
Philosophy.  Here  again,  if  it  be  meant  tlint  he  is  to  place  the  main 
business  of  his  life  only  in  those  studies  which  bear  more  or  less  on 
the  highest  interests  of  the  human  race,  and  on  their  relation  to  God,  it 
ia  precisely  the  principle  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  jreraarks  to  sup- 
port, and  which  appears  by  the  mere  form  of  tlie  terms  to  apply  to  any 
giiWd  man,  whetlier  Clergyman  or  layman.  But  if  it  is  hereby  asserted 
that  a  Clergyman  maj/  study  what  is  called  Theology  because  it  is  con- 
iiActud  with  Religion,  and  may  not  study  the  other  liberal  arts,  because 
tliey  are  not  connected  with  religion  ;  then,  again,  the  consequences 
arc  such  as  force  us  inevitably  to  suspect  a  flaw  in  the  premiss. 

For  then  were  oiur  ancestors  most  grievously  mistaken,  when,  in  the 
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statutes  of  their  munificent  foundations,  tlicy  declared  that,  "  to  the 
end  that  Holy  Writ,  which  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  other 
sciences,  may  disprcad  her  ttnts  with  greater  freedom,  and  Moral  and 
Natural  Philosophy  go  on  the  warfare  with  her,"  all  memhers  of  the 
Collie  "  should  study  in  the  said  science,"  and  should  **  dit>cuss 
sedately  poems,  chronicles  of  the  realm,  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
such  other  matters  as  add  grace  to  the  Profession  of  Clergj-nien ;"  then 
was  the  whole  University  in  error,  when  she  enacted  lliat  a  Christian 
education  sliould  consist  not  only  in  Theology,  strictly  so  called,  but  in 
the  liberal  arts  ;  then  was  the  practice  of  our  forefathers,  and  the  noblo 
theory  of  the  great  Christian  philosopher  of  later  times,  alike  vicionay 
in  compreli ending  all  the  learned  classes  of  the  country  under  the  com- 
mon name,  and  within  the  common  body  of  clergj'  or  clcrisij\  then 
must  wc  abandon  the  great  principle  which  all  parties  seem  on  the  very 
vei^e  of  granting — the  principle  of  the  inseparable  union  of  what  is 
Called  secular,  and  what  is  called  religious  Education. 

But,  happily,  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  If  we  take  the  account  of 
these  BO  called  secular  studies,  from  those  who  arc  competent  and  cer- 
tainly UDprcjudiccd  judges  of  them,  it  will  appear  that  they  are  only 
so  far  distinct  from  Theolog\-,  as  the  branches  are  distinct  from  the  root  ] 
that  those  who  work  iu  them,  and  those  who  work  in  Theology,  alikfl 
sit  "  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  humanities  of  tlie  country,"  with  the 
saiuc  object  equally  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  all,  of  educating  the  whole 
natinnal  mind  into  conformity  with  the  will  of  God, 

If  the  only  object  of  reading  History  be  to  know  ''  how  our  fellow- 
creatures  got  along  in  those  old  days.  suSeriDgand  doing  ;"  "  to  what 
extent,  and  under  what  circumstances,  they  resisted  the  devil,  and 
triumphed  over  liim,"  (Carlyle's  Essays,  II.  99) ;  to  know  "  what  were 
their  joys,  their  sorrows,  their  hopes,  and  fears ;  how  far  they  were 
like  ourselves — how  far  different ;  what  things  they  loved  and  hated; 
what  sort  of  conception  they  had  formed  of  the  things  they  Iovc<l  and 
bated"  (London  and  Westminster  Review,  No.  X.  p.  81),  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  how  History  can  escnpn  the  closest  connexion  with  that 
science  whose  object  it  ia  to  explain  those  facts  which  History  must 
describe — how  Civil  and  li)cclcsi<istical  History  can  be  torn  asunder 
without  injury  to  both,  without  depriving  each  of  them  of  their  just  title 
to  be  considered  as  History  at  all. 

If  the  study  of  Greek,  and  the  very  existence  of  our  Greek  Professor- 
ships were  the  prelude  to  the  greatest  religions  movement  of  later  times; 
if  Erasmus  and  Colct  were  the  uatural  bnrbiugcrs  of  Luther  aud  Tyndal ; 
if  Philology  be,  according  to  Nicbuhr,  "  the  introduction  to  all  other 
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sliidios,"  then  assuredly  there  is  no  reason  why  one,  who  stcadfaatly  bore 
tilts  in  mind,  and  who  girded  liimself  to  his  work  in  the  noble  and  religious 
spirit  of  Niebuhr's  letter  in  tlie  first  Number  of  thid  Mngazinc,  should  not 
far  more  truly  instruct  himsclfaud  others  in  the  knowledge  which  concerns 
things  divinCj  than  many  who  have  professed  to  teacli  Theology^  and  far 
I  more  truly  and  conscientiously  exercise  pastoral  functions  orer  tlie 
minds  of  KngUshiucn,  than  many  who  have  devoted  themselves  excln- 
si\'cly  to  parochial  activity.*  And  (to  take  but  one  more  obvious  in- 
stance) if  Logic  niid  Moral  Philosophy  be  employed,  even  in  the  most 
secular  views  of  them,  in  facilitating  or  supplying  answers  to  the  deepest 
questions  which  the  human  mind  can  ask,  it  seems  almost  unmeaning 
to  say,  that  he  whose  business  it  is,  on  any  hypotlicsis,  to  meet  these 
questions  practically  in  the  palpiC,  ia  precluded  from  meeting  thcio 
theoretically  in  the  Professorial  chair. 

Perhaps  the  authority  of  Archbishop  Lcighton  is  one  which  will  be 
acknowledged  by  all  as  important  on  such  a  subject — "  Humanas  meutes 
ad  divinam  imagiiiera  de  novo  eflingere  huiic  non  solum  Pnstoruin  in 
Buis  gregibus,  sed  ct  doctorum  in  scholis  gcnuinum  esse  ct  prsecipuum 
BCOpum.  nemo  est  ut  opinor  qui  non  fatebitur.  Et  li<:et  niunus  hoc 
acndemicuDi  illi  alteri  pastoral!  in  plcrisque  nou  illubcntcr  ccdat,  h&c 
un&  tamcu  ralione  aliquauto  altius  tendere  videtur,  quoU  illios  sit  vul- 
gares  ut  plurimum  animas,  hujus  vero  selectiores,  literatam  scilicet  et 
fttudiosam  juventutem  doctrinse  ca^Iesti  imbuerc,  e  quibus  spcs  sit 
nonnnllos,  bono  cum  Deo,  ejusdem  doctrinn  nuntios  postmodo  evasuros. 
£t  quibus  cunque  hoc  operis  diviuil  manu  iinpositnm  est,  certo  hoc  ipso 
ad  illud  exeqnentlum  tanCo  alacrius  scsc  accingcre  cequum  est,  ubisecum 
reputant  quam  longc  efHiierc  et  in  quam  multos  Domini  nostri  agros 
tancjuam  per  caualcs  et  aquieductus  suo  tempore  transmitti  jiosslt 
qnicquid  eruditionis  Christians  et  verse  pietatis  in  teneros  disccntium 
animos  iufuderint. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  that  the  mode  of  Professorial  instruc- 
tion is  only  one  of  the  >'&rious  methods  by  which  the  order  of  Clergy 


*  It  is  needleita  la  go  tlimugh  the  coDDexlon  of  all  Uie  branches  of  leamiDg 
ivithTlifology  ;  llioitL'  have  been  mcDtioueil  nkicb  it  It  more  especially  the  ia- 
Icrcil  of  tlw!  L'uiversUy  of  (ixtord  to  revive  at  present.  For  a  full  proof  of  th« 
case,  tht?  ri'acler  is  referreiJ  to  the  pamphlet,  **  Subscription  no  Uoodagc,"  pp. 
as — IDO.  How  far  a// thai  Las  becQ  hrro  said  applies  to  «// the  physical  sciences, 
orUi  all  the  tubordinate  aiid  more  mtcHaiilcal  departments  of  (he  moml  sciences, 
lacluding  rheolofry  itself,  ia  nut  here  delermiaud  ;  nur  is  its  determiuatiou  ueces- 
•arily  connected  with  lUe  pre&eut  remarks. 
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in  tliis  country  has  been  ahraya  iiitetidcd  to  fulfill  its  proper  func- 
tiun^i ;  and  lliat  the  mnfWr  of  Professorinl  inHtriietion  is  sncli  as  must 
always  fall  withm  ttie  studies  of  a  Ihou^itful  clci^yiuan,  whether  for. 
lually  recognised  or  not. — Two  remarks  may  close  this  part  of  ihc 
subject,  both  iu  strict  accordance  with  all  that  has  been  maiiitai:icd: 
First,  it  is  necessary  for  all  times,  and  most  especially  necessary  fur 
these  times,  when  tlie  alarming  state  of  the  population  of  our  great 
towns  requires  so  vast  an  cx{)ansion  of  the  parochial  part  of  onr  sys- 
tem, that  (he  f^rcat  bulk  of  the  Hnglish  clergy  should,  as  is  implied  in 
a  great  part  though  not  the  whole  of  the  ordination  service,  be  de- 
voted to  practical  parochial  duties.  But  it  is  obvious  tliat  tlils  is  an 
object  attained  far  more  fully  by  the  recognition  of  a  distinct  brandi 
of  the  clergy  set  apart  to  establish  those  principles  which  will  best 
enable  the  parochial  clergy  to  tench  their  flocks  wisely  and  cfTcctu- 
ally.  than  by  coiopelling  the  learned  branch  of  the  clergy,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  to  undertake  the  additional  responsibility  of  a 
parish,  and  forcing  tlie  parochial  clergy,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  absence  of  exclusively  learned  clergy,  to  gain  their  know- 
ledge entirely  by  their  own  exertions — thus  uniting  two  lines  of  cle- 
rical duty,  as  difficult  of  due  performance  by  one  person  as  two  dis- 
tinct  cures,  and  causing  both  to  be  performed  ill,  by  not  allowing 
either  of  them  to  t>e  performed  separately. —  SecomUy,  whilst  it  is 
most  important  to  protest  against  the  necessity  of  imposing  upon 
learned  clergy  the  entire  and  constant  responsibility  of  a  parish. — it 
is  00  less  important  to  urge  the  posiibUity  and  the  advantnge^  which 
the  Professor's  clerical  character  aflurds  of  his  engaging,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  due  discharge  of  his  Professorial  functions,  in  those 
occasional  parochial  and  practical  duties,  which  arc  just  as  useful  in 
tempering  the  dangers  of  evclusive  study,  as  the  occupation  of  the 
parochial  minister  in  learned  or  literary  pursuits,  so  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  his  parochial  functions,  is  useful  in  tempering  the  danger  of 
a  life  exclusively  practical.  Uut  it  ia^ohvious  that  this  object  also  ib 
far  more  properly  attained  by  iiidting  the  Professorial  oJice  with  the 
clerical  profession,  than  by  the  adoption  of  a  principle,  which  would 
deprive  all  who  wisli^  conscientiously  to  devote  themselves  to  learned 
pursuits,  of  the  most  natural  means  of  employing  their  leisure  time 
in  that  direct  intercourse  with  men  which  English  habits  and  Christian 
truth  alike  declare  essential  to  the  perfection  even  of  theoretical  spe- 
culations, whether  of  clergymen  or  laymen. 

(U)  Much  of  what  hns  already  been  said  applies  also  to  the  second 
objection  which  may  be  urged  against  the  union  of  the  clerical  and 
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Professorial  offices,  on  the  ground  thnt  it  is  incompatible  uitli  the  due 
Hisclmrgc  of  Professorial  duties  and  with  the  discovery  of  truth.  So 
far,  however,  as  it  requires  n  dislitict  answer,  it  may  be  resolved  into 
two  points : — viz.  thnt  if  the  practice  here  advocated  were  customary 
ill  most  cases,  or  compulsory  in  any,  oii  the  one  !mnd  those  wlio  are 
Uiust  5tted  for  the  tusk  might  be  excluded  from  it,  on  the  other  hand 
those  who  were  least  fitted  for  it  might  often  be  ndmitted. 

(1.)  In  the  fii-»t  place  then  it  may  be  urged,  that  Iheic  are  many  persons 
by  their  talents  and  zesl  for  truth  eminently  qualified  to  fill  the  Profcs. 
eorial  chair,  who  may  yet,  cither  from  their  opiniotis  or  their  characters, 
be  disqualified  from  taking  orders. 

Tlie  dilTiciilty  occasioned  by  the  case  of  those  who  are  pruclnded 
from  the  clerical  oHIces  liy  intellectual  doubt  as  to  rcligioos  truths, 
resolves  itself  immediately  into  higher  and  more  general  itrounds,  on 
which  alone  it  can  fairly  be  discussed.  In  one  point  of  view  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  vast  (|uestion  which  relates  to  the  connexion  between 
religion  and  e<]ucation,  and  can  be  only  settled  by  ascertaining  whe- 
Iher  or  no  there  arc  certain  truths  which  contain  the  key  to  all  know- 
led|pe— certain  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  all  teaching — whe- 
ther speculative  opinions  are  or  are  not  in  any  case  to  be  made  con- 
ditions of  high  responsible  offices.  Or  in  another  point  of  v\qw  it 
may  run  np  into  the  less  profound,  but  equally  extensive  question  of 
the  actual  state  of  English  subscription  :  and  it  must  in  this  case  be 
remembered  that  there  may  be  similar  dillicultics  attending  the  cn- 
truucc  not  only  into  the  professorial  chair,  but  Into  the  parochial  care; 
and  that  these  dilUcullies  have  more  or  less  to  be  met  not  only  by 
those  who  are  members  of  the  clei^y,  but  also  by  those  who  remain 
ineuibers  of  the  University.  According  as  the  dilHcuIty  assumes  one 
or  other  of  these  aspects,  it  may  be,  and  probably  would  be,  answered 
In  different  ways :  but  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  it 
Hffects  not  only  the  question  now  before  us,  but  either  the  whole 
grounds  of  education,  or  the  whole  practice  of  English  subscription, 
and  need  not,  therefore,  l>e  further  considered,  inasmuch  as,  however 
^  importwnt  on  general  grounds,  it  is  not  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  |»r&> 
ent  case. 

The  objection  that  a  moral  character  which  is   no  obstacle  to  good  i 
Professorial    teaching   in    itself  may  be   a  great  obstacle  to  eDterin|f^ 
orders,   and  therefore  to  a  clerical  Professorship — falls  more  imme- 
diately   within   our  range.      If   the   objection  contemplates  the  case 
of  able,  but  unprincipled  or  careless  men,  then  indeed  it  is  impossible 
k-that  such  could  rightly  enter  upon   a  clerical  Professorship;    but  it  b 
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equally  impossible  timttbcy  should  rightly  aim  al,  or  rightly  Iw  allowed 
to  enter  any  Professorship  whatever,  if,  as  wo  have  shown,  the  pasto- 
ral functions  of  the  two  ofliccs  in  ft  Cbristiao  country,  difTcring  in 
degree,  are  in  kind  precisely  identical.  Even  on  the  lowest  grounds, 
the  UnivcL'»ity  could  hardly  expect  the  merely  mechanical  duties  of  a 
Profeisorship  to  be  couscieiitiously  discharged  by  an  unprincipled  man 
— and  when  to  this  we  add  tlie  i;reat  moral  evil  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
possession  of  important  educational  ofliccs  by  such  persons,  it  is  obvious 
that  Truth  and  Learning  can  auslaiu  no  real  loss  from  the  absence  of 
them. 

But  if  it  be  meant  that  the  clerical  character  of  Professorships 
would  be  a  bar  to  persons  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  attainments, 
whose  powers  and  habits  disqualified  them  from  the  activity  of  a  pa. 
rochial  cure,  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  such  an  objection  is 
founded  on  the  misconception  that  parochial  functions  alone  arc  pro- 
perly clerical.  If,  however,  it  has  been  rightly  argued  that  neither 
the  mode  nor  matter  of  Professorial  instruction  is  inconsistent  with  the 
pledges  of  ordination,  then  ordination  so  far  from  excluding  anyone 
of  such  a  character  from  his  natural  calling,  could  only  enable  him  to 
follow  it  more  actively  and  faithfully. 

(2.)  It  may  be  urged  that  cle^g^'men,  liowever  well  snitcfl  for 
parochial  ministrations,  arc  as  a  general  rule  nnlikcly  to  pursue  Pro- 
fessorial functions  with  a  single-minded  and  fearless  love  of  truth, 
but  rather  from  their  peculiar  habits  and  position  are  likely  to 
pursoe  them  only  so  far  as  they  think  safe  or  expedient  for  other 
puqwscs. 

If  by  this  is  meant  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  English  clergy  hare 
not  been  such  honest  followers  of  truth  as  they  ought  to  have  been — 
this  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  labouring  most  earnestly  to  bring 
our  low  practice  up  to  the  level  of  our  principles — it  can  tw  no  reason 
whatever  for  bringing  down  our  principles  to  the  level  of  our  prac- 
tice. Bat  if  it  be  meant  that  those  who  are  possessed  of  deep  moral 
convictions  arc  likely  to  make  "their  \vislics  the  fathers  to  their 
thoughts,''  and  to  lead  their  understandings  into  conformity  with  their 
wills,  then  the  question  rcsolvct>  itself  into  the  wtiolc  question  of  the 
proper  means  of  pursuing  truth — a  question  fraught  with  difliculties 
belonging  not  only  to  this,  but  every  branch  of  human  action,  not 
only  to  clergy,  but  to  all  men,  lay  or  clerical,  who  take  interest 
in  the  subjects  which  aflcct  their  future  destinies — a  question, 
therefore,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  present 
foccasion.      But    great    as  may    bo  our   actual    falling   short    of   our 
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doty,  and  high  as  may  be  the  duty  itself  which  a  right  pursuit  of 
troth  lays  upon  as,  it  is  cheering  to  think  that  there  are  rising  up 
strong  protests  against  the  Arst,  and  fervent  aspirations  after  the 
second.  To  quote  bat  one  instance,  a  clergyman,  who  has  written  an 
apoI<^  for  oar  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  may,  therefore,  be  less  in- 
clined than  many  of  his  brethren  to  notice  our  defects,  in  speaking;  of  the 
attempts  to  falsify  science  and  religion  under  pretence  of  giving  it  a  re- 
ligions tone,  says,  "  The  science  for  the  use  of  the  religious  world  is 
not  an  inqoiry  into  the  facts  which  God's  universe  tells  us ;  a  brave 
inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  Him,  whose  glory  is  to  conceal  a  thing 
that  his  children  may  search  it  out ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  facts 
tell  a  tale — to  make  them  say  something  about  the  wisdom  and  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator  and  noisily  confirm  the  Scripture  narrative 
which  never  asked  for  any  such  help.  The  literature  of  the  religious 
world  does  not  strive  to  be  more  than  other  literature,  to  speak 
ODt  deeper  thoughts,  more  earnestly  to  enter  into  the  life  of  things ; 
it  is  altt^ether  an  empty,  heartless,  outside  representation  of  things, 
sngared  over  with  Christian  phrases  and  conclusions."  This  lan- 
guage is  sorely  as  vehement  as  any  layman  could  desire.  Of 
that  ideal  after  which  we  should  aim,  —  it  is  said  — "  everything 
is  good  which  is  true — everything  is  evil  which  is  false. — ^The  church 
does  not  ask  science  to  squeeze  out  arguments  in  favour  of  God  or 
His  word — she  has  all  the  arguments  she  wants  :  she  only  asks  scien- 
tific men  to  be  free-hearted  and  true,  and  then  they  must  be  wit- 
nesses for  God.  She  does  not  ask  poetry  to  speak  out  religious  sen- 
tences or  even  devotional  sentiments — she  asks  it  to  speak  out  what 
is  deep  and  permanent  in  men  ;  she  knows  that  in  this  way  it  will 
lead  men  to  feel  their  want  of  all  that  she  has  to  give  them." 

With  this  quotation  we  leave  the  subject,  not  as  having  exhausted 
it,  for  bad  that  been  possible,  we  should  have  purposely  declined  the  at* 
tempt ;  but  having  said  enough  upon  it,  we  trust,  to  show  that  it 
is  one  at  any  rate  not  to  be  hastily  put  aside,  either  by  theoretical 
or  practical  objections. 

P. 
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BY    A    LAYMAN. 

My  Dear  J , 

In  my  last  Letter,  I  spoke  of  the  office  of  the  Hebrew  Prophet,  and 
illustrated  it  by  the  example  of  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  and  I  now  proceed 
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to  llie  third  point  proposed,  but  not  entered  on  in  that  letter— namt'ly. 
to  inquire  into  the  cbaracturistics  of  thow  books  of  the  Bible,  which  cor^ 
respond  with  the  Poetry'  and  t'hilosuphy  of  other  Literatures,  as  aUo 
into  the  union  of  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Pliilijsophy,  with  Prophecy.     The 
coDiideration  of  this  union  prop^trly  forms  n  part  of  the  inquii^,  he^ 
cause  we  may  say  that  Prophecy  in  its  deepest,  largest,  and  fullest 
meaning,  is  th^it  superhumnn  element  which  jwrvadef  every  part  ol    the 
Scriptures,  and  makes  them  to  dliTiT  from  all  ntber  I.ilemlures,  not  by 
takino;  troiu  them  any  of  their  proper  human  featnres.  but  by  supentdding 
one  which  is  divine.  Inspiration.  Revelation,  and  Prophecy,  respectively 
Heem  tii  express  the  same  Idea,  coutenipUted  in  reference  to  the  Life 
which  is  Li<;ht,  to  the  Ktcrnnl  Counsels  wluch  that  Li^hl  reveals  to  those 
whom  it  quickens,  ur  to  that  ever-blcs5e<l  Person  whose  Kingdom  is 
everlasting,  and  in  whose  Presence  is  fulness  of  joy.    The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  both   cnnclnde  with  Pmphecy,  as  tlioujjh  this  wns  ihe  con- 
summation and  cmwn  of  the  wlmlo;  and  fierhnps  I  may  venture  to  ex- 
press my  belief,  that  in  proportion  as  we  apprehend  and  hold  fast  the 
meaning  of  the  Prophetic  Scripturc«,  shall  we  be  enabled  to  anderstond 
jOkd  profit  by  alt  the  rest. 

The  Poetical  Buoka  of  the  Old  Testami-nt,  nro  Jofi,  the  Pxalmx^  Can- 
tieiest  ttnd  all  the  Prophets,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  of  nar- 
rative interspersed.  The  Frorcrh  and  IHctlesiastrs  are  rylhmieal  in 
their  form,  but  their  clmractrr  is  properly  Philosophical  rather  thau  Po- 
cdcal.  There  arc  also  many  Odes  scattered  through  the  Historical 
Books. 

The  Writer  from  whom  I  liarr  already  quoted,  dcHcrlbcs  the  leading 
Idea  of  the  Book  of  Psalms^  us  that 'of  an  invisible  Rightc>ous  Ruler  iu 
whom  the  nation  subsists,  in  whom  each  member  of  it  feels  and  realixcs 
his  own  dignity ;  again.it  whom  alt  selfish  tyrantti,  all  the  p(»wurs  of  the 
world,  are  striving;  who  upholds  each  one  who  trusts  iu  Ilim  against 
their  enemies    witliin  and    without ;    in  whom  the  weakest  may  (ind 
a  refuge,  a]>iut  from  whom  the  strength  of  the  strung  is  of  no  avail; 
whose  righteousness  shall  al  last  be  demonstrated  to  be  mightier  tlian  all 
the  energies  that  oppose  it ;  for  the  continual  acknuwlcdgment  of  whom 
His  image  is  presented  to  the  nation  in  every  anointed  religious  king ;  of 
whose  iwnnanence  the  prolongation  of  a  dynasty  through  a  number  of 
dying  persons  is  a  perpetual  witness;  who  shall  finally  be  shown  forth 
perfectly  to  man  in  a  iK^rfuvt  humanity.     The  conllict  uf  nuked  power 
with  righteousness,  of  the  visible  with  the  invisible,  of  confusion  with 
order,  of  the  devilish  witli  the  divine,  of  death  witli  life  ;  this  is  its  sub- 
ject.    iVad  because  this  is  the  subject  of  ail  human  auxieties  this  book 
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t1»opii  thai  ill  wliich  living  and  suffering  men  in  all  ages  have  found  a 
TftUf^ia<^  which  ihoy  have  felt  to  he  a  inystcrious  anticipation  of  and 
provision  for  their  own  especial  wanls,  and  in  which  they  have  gradually 
understood  that  the  Divine  voice  ia  never  so  truly  and  distineily  heard 
I  when  it  speaks  through  bunmn  experience  and  sympathies.'*  Tliere- 
Ino  haa  the  Church,  with  her  wonted  heaven -directed  wisdom  and 
love.  Hppoiiitetl  that  so  large  a  portion  of  tlic  Psalms  should  be  read  in 
our  daily  wnrsliip.  And  you  will  find  mucli  light  thrown  upon  them 
when  token  ;is  a  port  of  Church  worship,  and  in  their  connexion  with 
the  Creed  and  tht*  Gloria  Putri,  which  appear  to  me  to  bear  something  of 
UlO  same  relation  to  the  Hiudins  as  the  Lord's  Prayer  does  lo  the  other 
Prtyen  and  Colhwta:— a  connexion  which  Lntber  must  have  rculixcd 
hi  no  ordinary  dcjrree,  finding  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  the  proper 
Confession  of  l*'aith  of  the  h.ijitized  man,  which  he  who  can  utter  with  bis 
whole  heart  eflVelually  clainis  his  baptismal  birthright  and  hi  justified."!* 

The  Book  ot' Juh  presents  us  with  'the  history  of  a  man,  the  sptrcimen 
of  his  own  nation  J~lhe  specimen  of  humanity,  strugglinj^  under  an 
ovcrpuwerin)];  weight  of  calamity  to  discover  the  cause  of  human 
misery,  how  its  existence  is  compatible  with  the  mercy  of  God;  the 
aciisu  of  inwanl  evil  fighting  ag.iintft  the  feeling  that,  tn  some  sense,  he 
is  a  ngbtt'ous  man,  surviving  amidst  patient  hope,  doubt,  and  despond- 
coey.  The  reader  is  luughl.  in  a  preface  or  prologue,  that  be  is  about 
to  view  the  conflict  between  the  sjiirit  of  good  and  cvili  each  wrestling 
the  heart  .>f  a  man.     Tho  man  is  then  intriKluced  in   his  lowest 

f»th  of  xuHcring,  still  holding  fast  his  ftiith  in  a  God  of  justice  and 
rlghtrntisness.  In  his  misery,  three  friends  come  ti»  him,  who  set  before 
bim  the  vision  of  a  Ood  of  mere  power,  delightiug  to  batfie  and  con- 
found hia  [Tcntiires,  and  l)otwecu  whom  and  them  there  exists  no  bond 
of«ym|Hifhy.  In  the  vigour  with  which  Job  repels  this  view  of  the 
cluunL'ter  of  the  Heing  whom  he  worships,  consists  the  groi^dcur  of  his 
arguments ;  in  his  attempts  to  reconcile  this  idea  with  actual  appearances, 
and  in  his  uncerttiinty  whether  to  call  the  evil  or  the  good  within  him, 
himiflf^  con!titrt.s  their  confusion.     lie  had  acknowledged  the  righteous- 


•  Etuyrlt^).  Mftrop.     Art.  Moral  0»d  BfetapMjftkiU  Pkilotophy. 
f  *  Now  have  I  (ttjUiiiiccI  tu)'  rigbteousDeas  and  the  «Din  uf  all  ii>y  salvation 
illhiiiit  my  wortiP  io  I'tirist  my   l.onl  ....  fur  tW  fiinstirncti  r«Mli<lb  id  thin 
ticlu  uf  iiiir  Chrittiftii  fikith,!  bt-Unve  in  Jenut  CItriHt  my  Lurd,  whirli  sunVred, 
dlod,  and  %va«  buried  for  nic,  A:c.'      Hvrmnn  on  the  t.ati  Xhffp.     And  in  the  snuio 
wmion  hf*  s|ie«k9  uf  tlmse  faUr  teaciiera  of  jiiglillratioa  by  mHn'n  own  works  wlio 
■  BA&avour  to  briii^  liiin  frum  h\n  Usi\ti\t>ui  uid  artirlt^  of  Chrijit. ' 
]  tU«¥S«t  iiaiioti  r  Jolt  vr4s  a  miui  of  Ux. —  Ed. 
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ffj»«  of  God,  bal  he  had  oot  bowed  before  KU  widduin.  God,  i 
Mm  out  of  the  whirlwind,  overwhelms  him  with  aricw  ui  ^  ■!*■' 
rious  order,  disposition,  and  harmony  of  the  oatiml  wmU,  bria^  nm 
inU»  an  Bwful  seate  of  his  insignificance,  and  into  a  still  move  ftvM  vn- 
ilenUadii^  that  ia  himseK  separate  from  the  Beizig  who  l«d  tins 
Toodttifcd  to  cosTene  with  hioi,  be  was  unrighteous  tad  Mciwti, 
Fwrn  this  state  be  k  iwtored  to  all  his  fonner  peace,  jay,  ad  |bo»- 
ppritv/ 

Th«T  went  prophcti— Sonel,  Elijah,  and  many  other*,  rf  whom  we 
Inv*  no  piwif  that  they  wrre  also  poets ;  but,  as  I  said  absTC,  ito  ■• 
lh«  ohuacter  of  all  those  whose  pfophetic  writings  are  piUMJied  ta  the 
tUbl*  J  and  for  the  fuller  understanding  of  these  PropheU,  I  would  beg 
yon  to   connect  the  following,  which  refers  more  prommenlly  to  their 
poetical  charactvr,  with  the  passage  quoted  from  the  same  Wrixer  in  my 
Ust  Letter,  in  whieh  the  Prophet  was  spoken  of  as  the  witness  far  the 
Lohl   n'ignlu^  in   his  Kingdom,  and  direcliug  and  acoompliahing  all 
thhig*  iu*i*ording  U)  the  Counsels  of  His  Will.     How  all  passing  ercnta, 
all  euiivulsions  of  vnipiiva,  all  changes  of  dynasty,  indicate  His  prctiding 
({uvcniwent.  UUtatrate  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and  righteotuness  by 
whiph  Ho  Is  niling  ;  how  He  has  chosen  one  nation  to  be  the  centre  of 
tlui  uulvnrso,  that  its  kiugj  miglit  exhibit  the  pattern  of  His  justice, 
wudiinii  nml  L\t!uli.'(u.X'itsiuu  to  iiuui ;  itj  priesu  that  holiness  and  purity  ol 
chATROlor  to  tile  UkeiieM  of  which  He  would  raise  roan  ;  the  whole  order 
cifil  flnd  cucIoslHitioul.  the  di-ep  inwoven  harmony  of  that  scheme  ac- 
oonliiid  lu  MfUlcli  idl  the  ngri  itf  the  world  have  In^en  disposed  ;  bow  tlie 
violatiohii  uud  tranagrL'&Mouii  ut  thi ;  order  by  the  perverse  will  of  men* 
thair  rvfunal  to  be  the  wilnc»si>s  of  God  to  the  nations,  the  lust  and  pride 
of  rulers,  tho  ielflidincss  ol  priests,  the  ignorance  of  tlie  people,  were 
pnpuing  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  their  commonwealth;  how  yet 
Um  purpose  of  that  commonwealtb  would  be  fulfilled,  because  it  stood 
not  on  the  caprices  of  men,  not  in  the  faith  of  a  peculiar  people,  but  had 
its  foundation  in  the  fact  of  a  union  between  God  and  man,  in  the 
Person  of  the  Afediuior,  in  the  certainty  thftt  He  was  the  bond  of  all 
society  ;  how  this  Being  would  finally  be  monifcated  to  man,  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  union  demonstrated ;  how,  by  transcendent  acts,  as  yet 
beheld  only  in  die  distance,  reflected  in  imperfect  human  mirrors,  the 
full  meaning  of  this  incarnation  would  be  accomplishetU  ati<i  the  foundn- 
of  a  universal  human  fellowship  grounded  upon  the  fellow- 
reen  man  and  God ;  these  ore  the  principles,  uniting  together 
i  and  political  si-ienec.  yet  appealing  to  the  heurt.  and  nmk- 
bIvcs  mttflligible  to  the  faith,  of  the  poorest  sulferer — of  the 
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moal  humble  wayfarer,  because  ihey  set  forth  the  character  of  One,  with 
whom  he,  as  much  as  the  ruler  of  his  land,  was  permitted  to  converse; 
which  found  their  expression  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  from 
Isaiah  to  Malachi.* 

Let  us  now  follow  this  Author  in  his  conclusion  that  the  three  main 
divisions  of  the  poetry  of  other  nations  —  the  Ljfric,  tlie  Dramatic, 
and  tlte  Epic — have  their  antitjrpes  and  divinely  constituted  standards 
in  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  Prophets,  respectively.  The 
rest  of  this  letter  (in  brackets)  is  written  for  me  by  himself. 

[Tlie  writer  who  would  be  fixed  upon  as  emphatically  the  Lyrical 
poet  of  Greece  is  Pindar.  If  you  have  Gary's  translation  at  hand  I 
would  recommend  you  to  read  the  two  first  Olympic  odes.  I  think  vou 
will  not  be  inclined  to  stop  there  but  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  book ; 
however  they  will  be  enough  for  my  purpose.  The  first  question  that 
will  occur  is,  What  are  these  poems  about ;  and  the  answer  that  will  be 
given  is  ;  About  men  who  won  prizes  in  horse  races^  chariot  races,  foot 
races.  This  first  impression  may  not  be  a  pleasant  one  ;  neither, 
perhaps,  will  be  the  next.  You  will  have  a  feeling  of  confusion  as  to 
the  sequence  of  the  thoughts  ;  you  will  find  it  hard  to  discover  what  ona  * 
part  of  the  ode  lias  to  do  witli  the  other.  Well !  but  read  the  two  odes 
I  have  mentioned  again  ;  read  them  three  times  ;  and  then  tell  me 
whotlicr  a  thought  of  this  kind  do  not  present  itself.  'Thi*se  poems 
may  be  suggested  by  a  worthless  occasion,  but  in  some  way  or  other  that 
occasion  bccanies  attached  in  the  poet's  mind  to  deeds  of  heroic  ac- 
tion and  suffering;  to  high  aspirations  ;  to  famous  traditions;  to  a  deep 
nationality.'  And  another  feeling  will  follow  this ;  '  there  is  a  con- 
nexion in  these  poems  after  all.  1  do  not  know  what  to  call  it — there  is 
a  strange  mystery  in  it.  But  it  seems  the  thoughts  do  Iwlong  to  one 
another  Like  the  parts  of  an  overture.  Yes,  the  connexion  is  a  musical 
one-  A  sense  of  inward  music  in  the  poet's  mind,  brought  out,  cul- 
tivated, and  expressed  by  actual  music,  is  that  which  both  gives  cnhcrcnce 
to  his  thoughts  and  words,  and  makes  them  enter  harmoniously  into  my 
mind  and  dwell  tlierc'  Wlien  you  have  made  these  two  observations, 
— and  you  will  not  make  them  without,  to  a  certm"n  extent,  realizing 
them,  without,  I  mean,  feeling  the  characteristic  peculiarities  to  which 
they  point — you  will  he  on  the  road  to  an  apprehension  of  the  nature  and 
powtT  of  Lyriad  poetry.  To  me  it  seems  to  bt?  poetry  in  its  eMtenct! ; 
uot  the  highest  form  ol  poetry  by  any  means,  but  that  in  which  it  appears 
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with  least  of  what  is  not  poetry,  in  which  you  have  most  of  the  pure 
breath  or  inspiration.  The  (qualities  wliich  give  animation  and  vital 
glow  to  other  verse  seem  ucttioUy  to  constitute  tills.  The  Lyriciil 
hero,  1  think  you  will  sec  in  Pindar,  though  he  may  be  a  flesh  and 
hlood  man  yet  has  less  of  what  is  actual,  more  of  what  i^  purely  ideal, 
than  cither  tbc  hero  of  the  drama  or  the  Epic.  Now  though  it  shocked  you 
even  to  think  of  Pindar's  writings  as  having  the  most  distant  relation  tif 
thope  of  David,  while  you  thoa;;ht  of  hini  as  the  singer  ahout  cliariot  raceif 
and  footraces;  you  may,  I  think,  discover  in  thest*  characteristics  some- 
thing which  will  revive,  not  painfully,  your  recollections  of  thutte  deep 
and  solemn  melodies  which  have  so  often  awakened  rcsponftcs  in  youi' 
own  heart.  It  will  at  once  oecnr  to  you  how  all  the  sympathies 
of  the  psalmist  are  called  forth  by  national  events,  national  deli- 
verances,  national  festivals;  how  much  you  have  at  limes  been  pi^rplexed 
by  sudden  transitions  of  thought,  by  changes  of  feeling  and  language 
whit-h  you  only  did  not  dare  to  call  incoherencies ;  how  at  other  times  you 
hjivu  detected  the  most  exquisite  accordance  to  tlic  movements  imd 
vibrations  in  your  own  mind  and  afiVctioiis ;  how  these  rises  and  I'tdts 
•eem  to  be  attached  by  some  invisibh;  iLfBiiiiy  to  a  musicHl  principle ;  so 
that  those  puKzUng  "Sclahs"  seemed  to  receive  a  better  interpretation 
from  your  heart  and  imagination  than  the  labours  of  the  critics  could 
inTent  for  them  :  how,  lastly,  the  righteous  King*  the  great  champion 
of  Israel,  seems  now  to  be  a  real  human  warrior,  now  the  invisible 
lyord,  and  how  when  your  spirit  was  most  iu  tune,  you  could  feel  that 
without  difllcnity  or  contradiction,  He  might  be,  nay,  must  be,  both  at 
once.  All  these  thoughts,  1  say,  will  occur  to  you,  and  what  effect  will 
they  produce?  Will  (hey  incline  you  to  say  as  it  was  common  ti>  say 
half-a- century  ago — '  David,  besides  his  cliarneter  as  a  writer  and  inspired 
man,  wan  aho  a  great  lyrical  poet ;  he  had  much  Pindaric  fire,'  and  so 
on.  I  think  nut ;  fur  you  will  feci  that  these  qualities  which  we  have 
noted  in  David  are  not  hvnide  his  character  as  a  writer  of  Scripture. 
They  are  part  and  parcel  of  that  character ;  they  enable  you  to  per- 
ceive and  own  him  in  the  character  of  a  divinely  inspired  prophet  and 
teacher.  You  have  not  firet  to  study  David  for  personid  profit,  and 
then  for  his  poetical  merits;  but  tlic  more  you  do  tlie  first — the  uioro 
aa  Lather  recommends,  you  play  over  the  psalms  upon  your  own  hurp, 
tliat  is,  upon  your  own  affections,  the  moiv  all  the  meaning  and  lieauty 
of  the  poctiy  will  nmnifest  itself  lu  you.  But  the  fact  is  iliat  the  tone 
of  speaking  which  prevailed  ai  that  time  was  not  really  respectful  to  the 
profane  liooks,  (hough  it  di&hunourcd  the  sacred.  Nothing  Ik  couiniuner 
than  to  findanaceomplishwiseholar  of  the  Ustctnlnry  describing  Pindar 
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'ii3  a  very  elegant  p«H?l,  u-ith  many  sublime  turns  of  expression — irrcgiiltir 
iu  hin  iHinipoKiiiouN  iks  jtn'eat  ^niu8e»  often  arc,  nntt  poKsesoing  a  fine 
tbougb  somewhat  undiscipliiK-tl  itnu^timtion/  These  xin.'  phniscs  which 
no  one  would  now  think  uf  applying  to  tliis  great  puct;  every  onr 
would  feel  t^iat  they  were  frigid  and  false,  Umt  ihcy  did  not  deticHht* 
what  he  WHS  or  what  efferts  he  produced.  Whence  come  their  coldness 
and  their  impropriety  ?  From  die  fact  that  these  mlicM  were  busy  in  all 
cAsejt  altout  the  ishell  nf  poetry,  and  trouhled  Ihcniselves  little  uhout  tlie 
kernel.  If  we  liave  got  at  all  into  a  better  style  of  cnticisin  (as  it  is 
my  belief  that  we  have)  we  owe  it  far  more  than  some  of  us  know  to  the 
increaAcd  feeling  that  there  is  one  hook  whieh  is  n  book  of  renlUtca,  and 
uol  a  book  of  composition. 

A  few  men  said  strongly  and  emphatically,  *  ^Ve  waut  a  book  of  life ; 
not  a  bonk  <if  fine  scnUMices ;  we  want  one  and  munt  have  one,  and  we 
know  tluit  this  i»  what  we  watit;'  and  by  degret.^  people  have  hegnn  to 
fuiic^  that  ill  all  ntlicr  books  wc  want  life  and  not  fine  sentences.     The 
BuddrnnesH  of  this  discovery  haa  blinded  many.     They  have  iccn  so 
niueh  more  rocnning  in  tlie  Greeks  than  thfy  had  dreamed  was  in  them, 
that  tliey  have  begun  to  fancy  everything  is  in  ihein ;  hence  ihey  cry  out 
that  there  is  religion  imd  morality  in  the  Olympic  and  Kcmean  odes  as 
well  115  in  the  t'salmti ;  and  tlxat  persons  who  presume  to  maintain  that 
one  is  essentially  aud  in   kind  ditrt-rent  from   the  other  are  antiquated 
bigots.      Admit  the  first  part  of  the  proposition  and  fhcrffori'  deny  the 
second.     j\dniit  tliat  Pindar  ta  not  merely  a  fine  writer;  tliat  he  would 
not  be  the  poet  he  is  if  there  had   not  been    in  him  a  feeling  after  high 
tonus  of  exceileDcf  aud  purity  ;   if  there  had  not   been  a  beautiful  per- 
ception of  order  and  harmony  ;  if  there  had  not  been  a  sfnse  of  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  triumph  which  is  intended  fur  the 
AcknowIe<ige  this  and  therefore  say  that  you  must  have  af>me- 
^vhere  a  poet  who  has  more  than  a  feeling  after  what  is  pure  and  excel- 
lent;  who  actually  apprehends  it ;  who  can  rise  above  the  region  of  the 
lieroie  into  the  region  of  the  divine ;  who  can  descend  without  sinking 
Ixom  the  region  of  the  divine  into  tlie  region  of  tlie  simply  nakedly  hu- 
r-man  ;  who  can  connect  the   perception  of  order  and  harmony  iu  himself 
with  the  seheme  of  God ;  who  can  show  hoiv  the  victory  of  good  over  evil 
duill  be  actually  won.  Say  tliis  energetically  and  resnluttdy  fur  your  own 
sake  as  well  us  for  the  sake  of  the  Greek,   whose  character  aud  wortli 
will  soon  be  dcgra<lcd  again  as  it  was  in  the  last  age,  if  tlierc  be  not  this 
biith  to  illustrate  and  to  sustain  it. 

I  have  talked  so  long  about    Pindar,   lluit  1    have    no  leisure    to 
■peilk  of  those  perhaps  yet  nobler  utterances  of  the  (ireck  lyre  which 
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exhibit  another  view  of  its  powers,  and  a  view  which  should  hv  lakt'ii 
iu-c4mnt  oC  in  order  fully  to  understand  its  relations  to  the  harp  of  the 
•woet  singer  of  [srael— iJie  chorusscs,  I  tncan  of  the  Greek  Tragedies. 
But  these  art?  both  in  our  common  feelings  and  in  reality  so  interwoven 
witli  the  Greek  Drama,  thai  I  have  perhaps  a  better  warrant  than  want 
of  time  for  not  considering  tliem  teparately. 

On  thissubjcct,  aann  the  hist,  the  toncofcritiL'isminthe1n.stthirty  years 
lisB  entirely  changed.     'I'he  Greek  dramas  used  to  he  spoken  of  as  the 
frreat  cxumples  of  regular  composition   in   tltis  line^  as  the  sbindru'd  by 
which  all  other  tragedies  were  to  be  judperl.      In  general  our  immediate 
ancestors  derived  the  principles  by  which  they  judged  of  Greek  litera- 
ture from  Roman  imitations  of  it.    Here  this  was  impossible;  there  are 
no  Latin  tragedies  which  have  the  slightest  resemblance  to  these.     But 
though  they  did  not  pretend  to  judge  of  Sophocles  by  Seneca,  as  they 
judged  of  Homer  by  Virgil,  and  of  Pindar  by  Horace,  they  still  acted  in 
the  same  spirit.     They  had  no  notion  of  making  tlie  intellectual  grand 
tour  by  any  other  route  but  from  London  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to  Rome. 
from  Rome  to  Athens,  from  thence,  in  the  case  of  those  who  chanced  to 
have  business   there,  to  Jerusalem.     The   Greok    tragedies,  therefore, 
while  they  were  erected  into  the  highest  models  of  excellence,  were  tried 
by  Latin  or  French  measures  which  could  only  determine,  and  that  ver>' 
inadequately,  their  outward  proportions.     As  to  the  time  in  which  the 
action  of  the  play  was  to  lust,  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  miglit 
appear  on  the  stage  at  once,  as  to  what  changes  of  scene  were  possible  or 
prohibited,  there  were  guesses— not  always  very  accurate,  and  displaying 
little  acquaintance  with  the  origin  of  the  circumstances  to  which  so  much 
importance  was  attached.     But  what  the  meaning  of  the  drama  itself 
was  ;  how  it  obtained  a  religious  character  and  significance  ;  how  iar  it 
represented  ordinary'  human  life ;  how  far  a  different,  raised  kind  of  life  ; 
what  was  implied  in  the  constant  allusions  to  a  ruling  necessity — these 
points  were  scarcely  considered  at  all  or   not  illustrated   with  ttie  least 
clearness.     Our  attention  has  been  forcibly  called  to  these  points.     We 
have  learnt  to  look  upon  these  dramas  as  having  a  ground  of  the  deep- 
est reality,  as  exhibiting  \n  a  most  living  form  and  in   connexion  with 
persons  who  once  had  or  were  believed  to  have  had  an  actual  human  ex- 
istenoe,   some  of  the  doubts  and   questionings  by   which  the  heart 
of  man  in  all   ages  has  been   most   racked.     How    it   is    that    man 
feels  in    himself  such  wonderful  and  such  divine  energy  ;    huw  It  is 
that  such  crushing  laws  control  and  restrain  him  :    what  these  laws 
arc  and  who  appointed   them  ;  how  crime  is  linked  to  crime  ;  what 
arc   the   ends   of  punishment ;    all  these  anxious   doubta    have   been 
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pcrceivetl  to  by  at  work  Ju  tbe  Greek  mind  and  to  find  their  expression 
with  an  nttf^mpt  to  solve  them  here.  I  have  no  time  to  go  into  particu- 
lar illustrations  ;  what  I  wish  you  to  perceive  is,  that  the  farther  we  enter 
into  the  real  inward  eriticism  of  these  books,  the  more  wc  feel  tliere  muathe 

,  A  relation  between  them  and  the  Book  of  Job,  In  the  last  cenlury  that 
frlationsKip  was  asserted  on  merely  external  formal  grounds  ;  it  was  n 
book  of  dialogue  not  of  narrative,  therefore  it  was  called  dramatic.  But 
here  again  you  must  perceive,  I  think,  how  inseparable  thedramatlcqua- 
lity  of  Lite  hook  is  from  all  its  other  proper  biblical  qualities  ;  bow  much 
tliat  quality  instead  of  detracting  from  the  reality  of  the  book  helps  to 
make  it  real.  And  yet  the  moment  wufeel  ourselves  olT  the  ground  of  mere 
composition  and  upon  the  j|;round  of  reality  in  our  study  of  the  Greek 
plays,  that  moment,  I  am  sure,  do  we  begin  to  demand  something 
which  they  do  not  ^ve.  It  is  not  merely  the  answer  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind that  we  have  not  there  ;  it  is  not  merely  an  assurance  that  God 
is  on  the  side  of  man,  the  spirit  of  evil  against  him,  instead  of  his  beiug 
left  to  an  unintelligible  strife  with  an  unintelligible  person  who  may  be 
either — this  is  much,  thin  is  wonderful ;  but  it  is  not  oil.  In  the  Greek 
drama  it  is  the  great  man — tlie  hero  who  is  brought  into  this  conflict.  AVc 
must  see  a  Man  in  it — one  like  ourselves  ;  w<;  must  know  whether  there 
U  one  who  cares  for  him  in  it,  and  will  help  him  out  of  it.  This  lust  is 
the  great  difference  between  our  English  drama  in  its  highest  form  and 
the  Greek  ;  but  the  diiference  could  not  exist  if  Chi-istionily  had  not 
obliged  us  to  model  ourselves  after  the  primitive  type  of  the  drama, 
which  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

Epic  poetry  has,  I  think,  gained  even  more  than  its  sisters  from  the 
discoveries  and  elucidations  of  the  last  forty  years.  The  poetical  critics 
of  the  last  age  were  much  shocked  when  a  great  scholar,  on  mcie  grotmds 
of  external  evidence,  started  the  doctrine  that  the  Ilifid  was  not  the 
work  of  one  person  but  of  many.  It  is  not  important  for  my  present 
piupose  to  enter  into  the  long  controversy  which  this  opinion  has  oc- 
casioned ;  hut  tliis  is  certain  that  the  dispute  to  whatever  conclusion  it 

'inay  ultimately  lead,  has  been  of  the  greatest  use  in  shaking  the  opinions 
which  had  previously  prevailed  respecting  the  kind  of  unity  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Homeric  poems.  That  there  was  a  unity  there  the  critics 
saw  truly  enough,  but  they  believed  it  to  be  an  artificial  manufactured 
unity;  they  thought  Homer  had  laid  the  plan  of  a  greet  poem,  and 
being  a  very  ingenious  man,  had  contrived  that  ull  Uie  parts  of  it,  how- 
ever little  connexion  they  might  seem  to  have  with  each  other,  should 
all  fall  into  their  proper  places  and  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mam  object.    Now  the  notion  which  has  taken  the  place  of  this,  tliat  the 
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Iliad  consists  of  a  collection  of  lays,  each  celebrating  the  deeds  of  some 
Hero  who  went  out  in  the  great  cause  of  Greece  against  Asia,  seems  to 
substitute  a  real  unity  in  place  of  this  fictitious  unity.  The  unity  is 
in  the  subject,  in  the  national  feeling  wbieh  made  that  subject  so  precious 
for  agea  aflerwards.  The  poems  could  not  but  be  all  linked  together, 
though  ihey  had  ever  so  many  authors;  nay,  even  though  they  had  no 
common  hero — an  hypothesis,  however,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt, 
for  it  is  most  probable  that  tradition  did  aflsig^i  to  Achilles  the  noblest 
place  amon^  the  champions,  and  this  feeling  may  have  pervaded  the 
minds  even  of  those  who  were  celebrating  the  deeds  of  Dionicd  or  Ajax. 
But  does  not  the  poem  in  this  way  lose  its  right  to  be  called  Epical  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  loses  some  of  the  characteristics  which  the  critics,  deriving  their 
notions  from  Virgil,  attached  to  the  name  ;  and  many  more  which  they 
added  to  it  out  of  their  own  inventions.  But  it  has  still  a  particu- 
Isrly  definite  nature  of  its  own,  entirely  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  other  species.  It  is  song,  but  it  has  no  lyrical  altematdons  of 
feeling;  it  is  perfectly  even  and  continuous.  It  describes  actions,  but 
the  actors  stand  aloof  from  us ;  we  do  not.  indeed,  merely  read  of  what 
they  have  done  as  in  history,  we  see  them  doing;  nevertheless  it 
is  not  drama  but  epos ;  jiot  a  doing  but  a  upetch  concerning  doings. 
In  the  period  which  produced  the  Homeric  poems  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  anylbtugso  Holitary  and  individualising  as  a  drama  conldhave  been 
produced.  The  feelings  then  were  all  social ;  the  hero  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  a  crowd,  but  he  is  one  of  a  crowd.  In  like  manner 
the  Gods  above  constitute  a  society,  holding  communion  with  men,  some 
assisting  this  side  in  the  great  controversy  and  some  that;  but  the 
aspect  in  which  they  are  viewed  is  that  of  beuigs  possessing  human 
feelings — inspiring  human  enei^cs,  though  acting  as  the  judges  and  law- 
givers of  men  ;  nut  as  in  the  other  case  in  that  of  beings,  resisting  and 
controlling  all  the  operations  of  the  human  will  and  intellect. 

Now  Oie  characteristic  difference  between  the  Hebrew  Prophet  and 
the  mere  Psalmist  lay  in  this,  that  he  was  dealing  not  chiefly  with  states 
of  feeling,  but  with  acts ;  with  a  series  of  events  moving  onwards  to- 
wards some  great  crisis.  That  which  gave  unity  to  those  diiferent  pro- 
phesies, though  composed  in  difierent  styles,  in  diiferent  periods,  by 
different  men,  was  their  tending  all  towards  one  great  object ;  their 
essentially  national  character.  That  divine  truth  which  it  was  especially 
their  design  to  bring  out  was  the  relation  of  the  Divine  Word  to  man,  and 
the  course  of  his  dealings  with  man,  by  means  of  man,  in  spite  of  man, 
1)11  the  great  cousummotion.  This  thetu  I  say,  may  rightly  be  called 
the  Hebrew  Kpic,  not  for  its  outward  material  resemblances,  but  for  its 
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inward  agreement  with  that  which  hears  the  name  elsewhere.  But  then 
tliat  iigreement  brings  out  in  the  most  striking  and  wonderful  light  the 
difference.  If  yon  feel  Homer  to  be  real,  you  must  long  for  a  higher 
reality.  Yoa  must  begin  to  ask  for  pome  poetry  which  shall  be  one 
with  history,  and  shall  give  you  tlie  very  spirit  of  history  t  for  some 
national  events  and  national  erises  to  be  llie  subject»  of  it,  which  shall  be 
at  the  same  time  events  and  crises  for  the  universe.  You  must  ask  for 
a  poetry  which  shall  indeed  fuW\  the  idea  of  poetry  by  unfolding  truths 
of  continual  recurrence  in  events  of  the  passing  hour.  You  must  ask  to 
see  that  there  is  indec»d  a  bond  between  earth  and  heaven,  which  has 
been  established  once  and  cannot  be  broken.  You  must  ask  to  have 
the  soHf^  of  Troy  divine  sustained  and  interpreted  by  that  of  Mount 
Sion,  which  records  that  Babylon  is  bdlen,  and  that  the  New  Jerusalem 
has  descended  out  of  Heaven  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  Iiusband.] 

I  am,  &c. 
E.  D.  W. 


NURSKRY  F.DtTCATION.— No.  I. 

[We  are  rery  anxious  that  our  Magnzine  should  contain  a  class  of 
papers  especially  addressed  to  Mothers,  and  dealing  with  questions 
which  are  as  interesting  to  the  higher  as  to  the  lower  classes  of  society. 
The  following  essay  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  a  corre- 
spondent, will  be  a  very  suitable  beginning  to  such  n  series.  Any  far- 
ther hints  upon  the  important  fiabject  of  wltich  it  treats,  nc  shall  receive 
with  pleasure.— Ed] 

ON  THE  FEARS  OF  CHILDREN. 

Fbau  is  doabtIe»^  an  instinctive  Teeling  in  the  minds  of  children.  It 
is  there  before  c^pftience  enables  them  to  decide  on  what  should,  and 
what  sboold  not,  be  feared. 

Afterwards,  as  their  minds  expand,  fear  loses  mocli  of  its  earliest 
character— it  is  no  longer  mere  instinct.  Children  soon  associate  plea- 
surable  or  painful  ideas  with  the  objects  that  present  themselves  to  tbe 
senses  or  to  the  imngtnation.  Then  education  begins  to  tell  on  their 
feeling  of  fear  i  and  there  is  scarcely  any  which  may  be  more  extensively 
iuflnenced  by  wise  and  judicious  treatment. 

There  is>  therefore,  here  much  interesting  subject  for  thought,  nnd 
much  room  for  the  exertions  of  practical  persons.    Great  light  might  \t£ 
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tlironn  on  fins  matter  by  tliose  tvbo  bare  t>ecn  much  with  cbildrcn,  aod 
have  watched  over  the  unfolding  of  their  minds.  Pcrlmps  the  hints  1 
mil  n<>tv  Ibruwing  together  may  induce  some  of  the  many  uho  are  well 
qoalified  for  the  task,  to  state  what  their  experience  has  been,  nud  ubat 
conclusions  they  have  formed  on  a  subject  so  closely  connected  witb 
the  happiness  not  only  of  children  but  (if  the  child  is  indeed  father 
of  the  man)  then  of  mankind.  They  will  remember  that,  could  we 
obtain  a  distinct  and  full  history  of  all  that  bad  passed  in  the  mind  of  a 
child,  from  the  bcginnini;  of  life  and  sensation  till  it  grows  up  to  the 
use  of  reason  ;  how  its  infant  facolties  began  to  work,  and  how  they 
brought  forth  and  ripened — all  that  we  find  in  ourbckes  when  we  come 
to  be  capable  of  reflection }  this  would  Iw  a  treasure  of  natural  history, 
which  would  probably  give  more  light  into  the  human  faculties  tlian  all 
the  systems  of  philosophers  about  them  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  And  that  though  it  is  in  rain  to  wish  for  this,  which  nature 
has  not  put  within  the  reach  nf  our  povt-er,  yet  the  next  best  thing  to 
this  treasure  would  be  such  acultecllon  of  authentic  and  accurate  details 
as  should  exhibit  the  earliest  workings  of  the  mind,  as  revealed  to  those 
who  have  marked  them  in  their  Arst  beginnings. 

If  any  one  doubta  that  fear  is  at  first  a  kind  of  inatinct,  many  facts 
might  be  mentioned  which  1  think  would  satisfy  his  doubts.  The 
object  of  this  papor  is,  however,  more  connected  with  that  period  when 
fear  is  capable  of  being  dealt  with  in  the  progress  of  education, 

I3at  it  is  well  to  set  out  with  a  clear  understanding,  that  fear  was  not 
originated  in  oor  child's  mind  by  accident,  or  by  fault  of  ours,  or  error 
of  nursery  management,  liowever  grievously  it  may  have  been  augmented 
and  misdirected  by  tlie»e  causes  \  but  that  it  was  there  at  firdt — im- 
planted for  wise  purposes  by  (uhI,  to  prevent  their  rashing  on  danger 
and  destruction,  as  they  tvould  otherwise  do. 

There  ore  many  practical  questions  which  will  suggest  themselves  to 
aoch  parents  as  may  have  liad  their  attention  turned  to  this  subject— as 
for  instance — How  are  we  to  preserve  our  children  from  bciii|;  the  vic- 
tims of  fear  r  How  keep  them  from  night  terrors  of  ghosts  and  appa- 
ritioDS,  without  destroying,  or  rather  weakening  (for  we  cauuot  quite 
destroy)  their  belief  in  the  unseen  realities  of  that  world  of  spirits 
which  co-cxi&ts  with  our  material  world  ;  -To  dwell  for  a  moment  ujion 
this  one  question.  Many  people  m:iy  suppose  that  these  fears  arc  not  of 
sufficient  permaueucc,  or  do  not  effect  so  many  children  as  to  be  taken 
very  seriously  into  account  in  calculating  the  sum  of  those  tilings  which 
materially  affect  their  happiness.  I  have  often  wlshol  that  all  parents 
might  read  a  painfully  interesting  paiMgc  in  one  of  the  "  Essays  of 
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Elta>"  Id  wliicU  Cliarlea  Lamb  describes  what  he  himself  exi>erienced  as 
a  child.  Allon-ance  ratist  of  course  be  made  for  the  imagtnntivc  turn 
of  his  mind,  and  his  pcrliAps  morbid  sensibility;  but  stlil  it  seems  im- 
possible to  read  that  essay  without  feeling  how  macfa  of  the  snflTerings  it 
tells  of  becomes  the  portion  of  onr  own  children. 

The  pnpcr  is  entilled  "  \\'itches  and  other  Night  Fears."  "  From 
my  childhood,"  says  the  writer,  "  I  was  extremely  in()()iaitive  about 
witches  and  witch  stories.  My  maid,  and  more  legendary  aunt,  supplied 
ne  with  a  good  store.  But  I  shall  mention  the  accident  which  directed 
ny  curiosity  originally  into  this  clianncl.  In  my  father's  book-closet 
the  '  History  of  the  Bible,'  by  Stackhouscj  occopicd  a  distinguished 
station.  The  pictures  with  which  it  abounds  attracted  my  childish 
attention,     llierc  was  a  picture  of  the  witch  raising  op  Samuel,  which 

1  wish  that  I  bad  never  seen.'" "  There  was  one  impression 

which  1  hnd  imbibed  from  Stackbousc  which  no  lock  or  bar  could  shut 
out,  and  which  was  destined  to  try  my  childish  nerves  most  seriously — 
'Iliat  detestable  picture !  I  was  dreadfully  alive  to  nervous  terrors; 
the  uight-tiinc,  solitude,  and  the  dark,  were  my  hell — the  suflerings  l 
endured  in  this  nature  would  justify  the  expression.  I  never  laid  my 
he»l  on  my  pillow,  I  !>uppose  from  the  fouith  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year  of  my  life,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  in  things  so  long  ago,  with- 
out an  Bisurauce,  which  realized  its  own  prophecy,  of  tteeing  some 
frightful  spectre.  Be  old  StackhouBc  acquitted  in  part  if  1  say  that  to 
his  picture  of  the  witch  raising  up  Samuel  (O,  that  old  man  covered  with 
a  mantle)  1  owe,  not  my  midnight  terrors — the  hell  of  my  infancy,  but 
Ibe  shape  and  manner  of  their  visitation.  It  was  he  who  dressed  up  for 
me  a  hag  that  nightly  sat  upon  my  pillow — a  .sure  bedfellow  when  my 
aunt  or  my  maid  was  far  from  me.  All  day  long,  while  the  book  was 
permitted  me,  I  di'eamed  waking  over  hia  delineation,  and  ut  night  (if 
I  may  08«  so  bold  an  expression)^  awoke  into  sleep,  and  found  the 
vision  true.  I  durst  not,  even  in  the  daylight,  once  enter  the  chamber 
where  I  slept  without  my  face  turned  to  the  window,  aversely  from  the 
bed  where  my  witcluridden  pillow  was. 

"  Parents  do  not  know  what  they  do  when  they  leave  tender  babes 
alone  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  dark.  T^ie  feeling  about  for  a  friendly  arm — 
the  hoping  for  a  familiar  voice,  when  they  wake  screaming,  and  find 
none  to  soothe  them,  what  a  terrible  shaking  it  is  to  their  poor  nerves ! 

That  detestable  picture,  as  I  have  said,  gave  the  fashion  to 

my  dreams,  if  dreams  they  were,  for  the  scene  of  them  was  invariably 
the  room  in  which  I  lay.  Had  I  never  met  with  the  picture,  the  fears 
would  have  come  self- pictured,  in  some  shape  or  other — 'headless  bear. 
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black  iaan>  or  afWi'  but  ns  it  was,  my  imagination  took  that  foiui.  It 
is  not  book  or  picture,  or  the  stories  of  foolish  servants,  which  create 
these  terrors  in  cliildieri ;  they  can  at  most  but  give  thein  a  diructioq. 
Dear  little  T.  H.,  who,  of  all  children,  has  been  brought  up  with  the 
most  scrupulous  exclusion  of  every  tatnt  of  superstition;  who  was 
never  allowed  to  hear  of  goblin  or  apparition,  or  scarcely  to  be  told  of 
bad  men,  or  to  read  or  hear  of  any  distressing  story,  fi\nU  all  this  world 
of  fear,  from  which  he  has  Iwen  so  rigidly  excluded,  a&  rjrtra,  in  his  own 
thick-coming  fancies }  and  from  his  little  midnight  pillow  this  nurse- 
child  of  optimi^iu  will  start  at  shapes  unborrowed  of  tradition-^in 
swcatstowhichtliereveries  of  the  cell-damned  murderer  are  tranquillity," 
This  closing  passage  seems  to  corroborate  the  opinion  that  fear  comes 
before  reason,  and  still  more,  before  education.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
to  l>e  concluded  that*  therefore,  we  cannot  do  much  to  prevent  the  fear- 
ful results  here  so  powerfully  depicted.  It  would  be  most  interesting 
to  know  what  plans  judicious  and  watchful  parents  hare  found  most 
saccessfal.  Children,  before  their  imagination  begins  to  operate,  dislike 
and  fear  the  dark  -,  and  if  they  had  not  this  fear,  they  would  be  subject 
to  numberless  sad  accidents  in  earliest  childhood,  from  moving  freely 
about  among  the  many  nursery  dangers  which  the  light  enables  them  to 
avoid.  Now,  when  they  learn  a  little  carefulness,  and  yet  before  the 
imaginative  faculties  are  strongly  developed,  it  is  aot  diflicult  to  lessen 
considerably  their  fear  of  the  dark,  by  lettini;  them  be  with  you  in  a 
dark  room,  by  sending  them  on  Utile  messages  through  the  dark,  &c.; 
taking  it  for  granted,  in  speaking  to  them,  that  the  only  apprehension 
they  can  have  is  that  of  striking  against  the  objects  that  are  in  their  way, 
falling  down-stairs,  &c. 

TticD  when  the  time  comes,  and  it  ought  to  come  early  (before  imagi- 
nation makes  the  darkuess  terrible),  when  they  are  to  be  left  alone  to 
sleep  in  a  room  by  themselves  for  even  a  little  time,  io  the  early  hours 
of  the  night,  their  minds  should  be  carefully  watched;  and  if  a  child 
should  express  the  least  wish  for  a  light,  a  liglit  should  be  immediately 
and  without  argument  or  observation,  given ;  for  a  child's  imagination 
cannot  bo  reasoned  with,  and  reasoning  at  a//  in  such  a  case  but  deepens 
the  impression  you  wish  to  efface.  And  it  need  not  be  added,  that 
every  severe  and  harsh  expression,  condemning  their  apprehensions, 
should  be  entirely  avoided — for  why  add  fear  to  fear?  Most  thoughtful 
parenta,  and  even  intelligent  nurses,  hare  probably  often  acted  by  anti- 
cipation on  such  obvious  suggestions.  But  the  question  remains  to  be 
asked,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  do  something  towards  strengthening 
and  directing  the  imaginative  faculty,  so  ao  to  lessen  the  danger  of  its 
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dwelling  on  terrible  crcaiioiis  of  its  own.  It  inuflt  be  coofcued  that 
tlita  U  a  innst  delicate  and  difficult  work.  It  is  so  easy  to  do  too  moclt, 
and  U>  make  a  child  too  early  begin  to  analyze  the  workin(cs  of  its  own 
niud  — besides  the  risk  of  its  becoming,  under  sucU  a  proccxv,  artificial 
wd  fancifal.  Vet  tbere  are  parents  quite  capable  of  so  gently  and  im- 
perceptibly leading  the  child's  imaginative  powers  tbat  nulbing  bot 
good  vhall  rei^alt  from  the  direction  thas  i^iven  them. 

It  would  hcdilTicult  by  any  detail  to  develop  more  fully  this  idea,  so 
uiocb  must  depend  upon  the  constitation  of  the  individual  mind  with 
which  one  has  to  iio.  But  it  may  help  to  suggest  to  parents  a  way  of 
fortifying  their  children  against  such  fears  as  we  have  been  hitherto 
speaking  of. 

Nothing  baa  here  been  said  about  tlie  manifest  folly  not  to  say  sin  of 
allowing  children  to  imbibe  from  "  maid  or  legendary  aunt,"  hobgoblin 
laleJi,  $toric>4  .of  niurderv,  &c.  It  eeeioB  like  an  insult  on  the  cotninon 
sense  of  parents  to  suppose  it  po&siblo  tUcy  could  need  such  saggestiona. 
Yet  only  the  other  day,  there  was  a  ladyaclevcr  and  diligent  instructer 
of  ber  children  talking  before  her  boy,  whose  young  bright  eyes  fixed 
fall  npon  her  showed  how  earnestly  he  was  drinking  in  every  word,  of 
Gould  and  fJourvoisier,  fitc,  how  she  could  bear  to  hear  of  their 
deeds  of  blood  by  day,  but  when  the  night  came  how  she  shook  aud 
trembled,  ^c.  Can  the  boy  soon  forget  this  ?  For  bow  many  nights 
Kaa  this  inconstder&tenes^  doomed  him  to  shake  aud  tremble  too  ^ 
Wlicrevcr  it  is  necessary  tbat  children  should  hear  of  such  things,  the 
plain  fact  divested  uf  its  mystery,  and  given  with  as  liltle  detail  ae  pos- 
sible, may  be  so  communicated  to  them  as  not  to  set  their  imaginattou  or 
fears  to  work. 

Tbere  arc  other  sources  of  apprehension,  peibaps,  more  commonly 
affecting  the  happiness  of  children  than  those  which  liave  just  been  no- 
ticed.    But  as  they  chiefly  belong  to  the  period  of  eari^  childhood,  and 
ucntly  decrease  and   become  forgotten  as   the  child  grows  up,  they 

,y  not  be  thought  to  desii  e  serious  attention.  Yet  do  we  not  greatly 
diminish  the  prospect  of  a  healthful  and  free  expansion  of  miud  in  our 
children  if  wc  allow  the  iulluence  of  constantly  recurring  fear  to  jar 
their  nerves,  iu  the  midst  of  their  fi{>orts  and  little  engagements? 

How  aotin  they  learn  (too  often  from  those  about  them)  to  be  afraid  of 
borscs,  of  cows,  of  dogs,  even  of  insects,  sacb  as  spiders  and  beetles.  A 
child  should  be  afraid  of  scarce  anything.  It  is  one  thing  Co  avoid  dan- 
gcr.  another  to  he  m  continual  fear  of  it.  If  persons  with  cbildi-en  see 
any  danger  a|iproachiog,  it  is  generally  easy  to  wiihdraw  them  quietly 
cat  uf  the  way,  without  expressing  any  alarm,     lliey  who  by  indulging 
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tbeir  own  fears  before  diildren  ranke  ttiem  cowards,  little  know  for  what 
misery  they  are  thus  preparing  them.  It  is  not  well  to  be  coutiniially 
cautioning  children  against  danger.  One  well-timed  distinct  intimation 
will  sink  more  deeply  into  the  ehild'ii  mind  and  be  more  likely  to  recur 
to  it  at  the  right  moroeut,  than  those  oflcn-rcpcated  cautions,  which  do 
little  else  tlian  leave  a  vague  impression  that  there  is  danger  to  be  ap- 
prelicnded  everywhere  and  almost  from  everything,  an  impression  much 
calculuted  to  destroy  the  blessed  sense  of  enjoyment  which  the  goodness 
of  God  has  provided  for  children  in  nil  the  nceues  of  their  daily  iife.  If 
one  could  preinouish  a  child  respecting  every  possible  danger  that  could 
tfefal  itj  it  really  does  seem  that  the  prospect  of  his  eafety  would  be  but 
little  increased,  while  his  mind,  instead  of  being  filled  with  happy  thoughts 
and  imaginations,  would  be  brought  into  that  morbid  condition  in  which 
feftr  is  the  predominating  influence,  rising  at  times  into  positive  terror, 
and  shaking  the  young  heart  to  its  very  centre.  Parents  may,  however, 
if  they  arc  disposed  now  try  the  experiment  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
taking  fur  their  assistant  a  little  book  which  has  just  been  published, 
prettily  embellished,  and  entitled,  "  Green's  Useful  Knowledge  forLittle 
Children.*'  It  professes  to  treat  of  all  the  accidents  and  dangers  which 
can  befal  them.  After  assurinir  them  that  children  are  often  stolen  by 
b^^gnrs,  the  knowledge  of  which  fact  will  produce  the  most  undesirable 
unkindly  feelings  towards  every  unfortunate  mendicant  they  shall  ever 
hereafter  meet ;  the  writer  proceeds  to  mad  dogs — and  after  having  done 
his  best  to  destroy  the  pleasure  with  which  children  run  to  greet  their 
four-footed  playfellows,  he  goes  on  to  treat  of  being  killed  in  various 
ways,  by  cuts,  bruises,  &c„  by  being  drowned,  run  over,  shot,  scalded  ! 
The  illustrations  are  very  appropriate,  oue  of  the  tail-pieces  representing 
death  le:ining  on  bis  scythe  ! 

This  work,  strange  to  say,  fails  in  one  point — it  does  not  suggest  the 
fear  of  gboNta.  But  this  defect  is  supplied  in  another  popular  little 
book,  coming  out  in  numbers.  "It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
and  be  reached  the  churchyard.  Some  little  bovs  would  have  been  afraid 
of  going  into  the  churchyard,  for  fear  of  ghosts,"  Hoc. 

Perhaps  we  arc  not  sulHciently  careful  in  making  those  who  are  placed 
about  our  children  aware  of  the  great  importance  we  attach  to  the  pre- 
servation of  their  peace  of  mind.  It  has  l>cen  well  observed  thai  we  have 
only  to  keep  children  from  irritating,  tormenting,  and  terrifying  infla. 
ences,  and  they  will  find  happiness  for  themselves  without  our  labouring 
to  procure  it  for  tliem. 

One  day  last  year  (it  was  tbc  6th  of  November),  I  tvas  crossini;  the 
Now  Road  on  foot,  not  far  from  the  Kegent's  Park.     Two  or  three  idle 
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boys  were  amusing  themselves,  drcs&ed  up  in  the  masks  wliicb 
tbcy  liad  worn  on  the  preceding  day  of  Gunpowder  Treason, 
My  attention  wu  attracted  by  a  little  party  who  were  approaching. 
There  were  two  persons — apparently  a  nursery  governess  and  a  chil- 
dren's maid — and  with  them  two  interesting  nnd  lovely  little  girls,  one  of 
about  eight,  the  other  perhaps  ten  years  old.  They  looked  as  if  Ihcy 
were  the  objects  of  some  fond  mollicr's  love  and  care.  As  they 
came  near,  they  both  caught  tiigtit  of  the  masquers  quite  close  to 
thein.  I'liey  liad  crideutly  never  seen  a  mask  l>efore.  It  is  impossi- 
l»le  to  describe  the  agony  of  terror  written  uu  those  young  facc.i.  Aa 
the  boyti  (who  really  did  not  mean  to  frighten  them)  came  still  Dearer^  tho 
cbildreu  rushed  into  a  sitiall  shop  near.  'Ihclr  attendants  followed  and 
piuhcd  them  rudely  out — the  children  clung  to  them,  but  they  »Uook 
theui  off  with  violence,  declaring  angrily  that  they  were  '*  so  naiighty" ! 
A  father,  a  mother,  almost  every  one  of  common  sense  and  humanity 
vonld  have  calmed  their  fears  iu  a  moment — even  the  passers-by  spoke  to 
llicni  kindly  and  soothingly  ;  but  those  to  wltom  they  were  entrusted,  in 
that  moment  of  affright,  su  burnt-in  the  memory  of  that  scene,  that  the 
poor  children  cannot  but  have  been  permanently  injured.  If  the  boys 
had  been  asked  to  remove  llieir  masks — if  at  the  next  toy-ahop  a  mask 
had  been  bought,  and  meantime  the  little  girls  been  gently  calmed  and 
care5se<].  how  much  lasting  pain  would  have  been  spared  them ! 
One  or  two  [)copIe  stopped  to  remonstrate,  and  I  could  not  help  say- 
ing a  few  strong  words  to  these  cruel  women.  I  longed  to  find  out  the 
parents  and  tell  them  to  what  their  children  were  subject ;  but  parents 
are  generally  unwilling  to  listen  to  talos  which  would  seem  to  call  in 
question  their  Judgment  and  diacrimination  in  the  choice  of  their  chil- 
dren's attendants. 

In  closing  these  rcmurks  one  word  must  be  said  about  the  religious 
training  of  children.  Those  who  manage  them  by  fear,  will  sometimes 
resort,  when  other  fears  have  lost  their  cfTcct,  to  such  as  arc  connected 
with  religion.  But  surely  ihc  "Terrors  of  the  Lord"  should  be  used 
rery  sparingly,  as  motives  to  children.  All  pleasant  nnd  glad  thoughts 
should  he  associated  witti  the  knowledge  of  Ilim  who  is  their  unseen  Fa- 
ther, who  cares  for,  and  watchps  over,  and  luves  ihcm,  and  to  whom  they 
are  reconciled  through  Jesus  Christ  their  Saviour.  We  could  not,  and 
dar«  not,  if  we  could,  conceal  from  theiu  the  doom  that  awaits  those  who 
live  without  God  in  the  world,  but  wc  sliould  exhibit  His  rhoracter  who 
"  willcth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,"  as  abounding  in  love,  'llic  nearer 
wc  can  bring  them  to  God— the  more  perfectly  they  repose  on  his  assured 
promises  \  tlie  better  they  understand  the  connexion  that  already  subsists 
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between  Him  and  them  ;  the  more  simply  they  learn  to  luok  to  Ilmi  for 
their  daily  and  most  ncedriil  supplies  of  strength  uiid  grace,  the  happier 
they  will  be ;  the  greater  advance  they  will  have  made  towards  the  at* 
taiDuieDt  of  that  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear. 

T,  V.  F. 


Sir, 


ON  TEACHING  GRAMMAR  IN  SCHOOLS. 
To  the  Ed'tior  of  the  Edutiationat  Mnt^ax'tne. 


At  a  Schoolmaster  of  thirty  years'  stauding,  I  am  happy  in  giving 
whatever  weight  my  testimony  may  carry  with  it,  to  the  valuable  prin- 
ciples luid  down  in  the  Review  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Greek  Grammar, 
in  your  last  Number, 

I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  competent  instructer  to  be  found  who  will 
not  aiknowledge  that  the  change  of  Grammai'S  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
obstructions  that  can  l)c  thrown  in  the  way  of  early  education.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Childicn  are  not,  and  cannot  be  made  philosophers. 
Their  powers  of  general! station  are  not  sulheienlly  devclo[»ed  to  enable 
them  to  find  the  clue  which  leads  more  advanced  thinkers  to  trace 
identity  of  principle  under  different  orntngcments  and  forms  of  ex- 
prcs5ioo.  Cbu^iequcntly  a  new  Grammar  is  to  them  a  source  of  per- 
plexity and  confusion. 

So  convinced  aw  I  of  the  valtic  and  necessity  of  uniformity  in  early 
gramiuQlical  instruction,  that  I  verily  believe  the  interests  of  learning 
would  be  on  the  whole  advanced  by  the  uni/ortH  adoptiuu  of  llie  very 
worst  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars  extant.  Agreeably  to  this  persua- 
sion, it  has  long  been  my  prnctice  to  use  no  other  Grnmmnr  than  the 
Eton,  as  tliut  most  gcncnilly  adopted  ;  though  I  think  it  is  open  to 
many  of  the  objections  alleged  by  the  reviewer;  and  I  hail  with  hint 
the  apfwamnce  of  a  Greek  Grammar,  which,  preserving  the  accustomed 
phraseology  and  the  easy  practical  form  of  the  Eton,  rectifies  its  errors 
and  supplies  its  deAeieudea. 

It  is  curious  that,  in  this  age  of  improvements,  ue  rthould  be  suffering 
10  so  great  an  extent  from  an  evil  which  the  sagacity  of  WoUcy  saw 
and  strove  to  remedy,  as  appears  from  his  Preface  to  Henry  the  Eighth's 
Grammnr. 

"  A*  for  the  diversity  of  Grammars,  it  is  well  and  profitably  taken 
away  by  the  Kinjj's  Majesty's  wisdom,  who,  foreseeing  the  inconveni- 
ence, and  favourably  providing  the  remedy,  caused  one  kind  of  Grammar 
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bv  sundry  learned  men  bi  be  diligeDtly  dnwn,  and  so  to  be  sot  out 
to  be  only  nod  everywliere  taoiclit,  for  ibe  ose  of  learners,  and  for  avoid- 
ing the  hnrt  in  chnn^ing  of  schoolmasters." 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  siigi^stion  ofTered  on  this  liead  by  the 
reviewer  may  receive  the  attention  it  deserves  and  rerjnirea  from  all 
concerned  in  the  bodiness  of  Classical  Education,  particularly  from  the 
masters  of  our  great  Public  Schools  ;  and  that  the  Intter  will  strive  to 
effect,  by  the  iveiglit  of  their  ij»/?«r«cr,  what  can  unhappily  be  no  more 
expected  from  nuthorittf.  I  feel  great  confidence  that,  if  the  distinguished 
scholars  nho  preside  over  our  chief  foundations,  could  bnt  be  prevailed 

^on  to  agree  upon  one  uniform  Grammar,  both  Greek  and   Latin,  their 
practice  would  gradually  draw  after  it  that  of  all  the  minor  grammar 
and  minor  schooln  in  the  kingdom,  to  the  great  case  of  learners,  and 
improvement  of  early  instruction. 
b  1  am.  Sir, 

H  Your  obedient  servant, 

P  F.  K. 

Baih,  Sept.  3,  1840. 

P.S. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  principle  alwvc  advocated  is  recognised 
in  at  least  one  high  quarter,  in  llie  approximation  of  the  laic  cditiuns  of 
the  Cliarter  House  Grammars  to  the  simpler  arrangements  and  received 
examples  of  the  Eton. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine. 


Sm, 


In  your  last  Number  is  a  letter  from  one  of  your  correspondents, 
signed  *'  W.,"  requesting  information  on  the  best  method  of  teaching 
English  Grammar.  Having  been  practically  engaged  in  the  business  of 
education  for  many  years,  during  which  my  attention  has  t>een  greatly 
devoleil  to  thftt  branch  of  it  racnlioned  by  "  W.,"  I  beg  leave  to  offer  him 
a  few  hints,  which  nro  drawn  from  my  own  oiperiencc,  and  shall  be  ex- 
imncly  happy  if  they  prove  of  service  to  him. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  pnpil  has  learnt  and  thoroughly  understands  the 
definition  of  a  noun,  let  him  take  as  an  CNcrclsc  any  written  composition, 
smt  the  15th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  find  out  all  the  nouns  in  it, 
UTiting  them  on  his  state :  in  the  same  way  let  him  proceed  with  the 
adjective,  imd  with  the  verb.  Let  the  pronouns,  adverbs,  prepositions, 
and  conjunctions  lie  committed  to  memor)*.  There  iu  no  definition  that 
cau  be  accurately  iipplicd  to  pre|>osition5  or  coujunctious,  tto  as  to 
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render  it  an  caay  matter  for  a  boy  to  find  them  ont.    Thercforef  let 
tliem  t>e  lenrnt  by  heart. 

13.  After  b«ing  »-ell  exercisetl  in  this  first  step,  let  him  proceed  to 
parse  every  word,  in  the  most  simple  manner,  on  his  slate,  not  v'md  twcr, 
writing  out  the  aeoteDces  in  a  coluniD,  as  follows:— 


A,     .     .     - 

.     article. 

•oft,       -     . 

answer, 

.     adjective, 
sabstaiuive. 

lurncth. 

.     verb. 

away.     .     . 

wrath.    .     . 

adverb. 

.     substantive. 

&c. 

3.  As  he  may  now  be  considered  tolerably  well  groumlcd  iti  finding 
oat  the  parts  of  apeecb,  the  next  step  oliould  be  to  explain  to  him  their 
avvidence,  aach  as  the  nnmlwr,  ^eitder,  and  case  of  nouns  and  pronoun^, 
tliemood  and  tense  of  verbs,  and  so  forth.  Here,  again,  we  must  pro- 
ceed cautiou!ilr,  step  by  step,  mattint:  sure  that  the  foundation  iti  well 
hid,  ere  we  proceed  to  erect  the  snpcrstrDcture. 

In  explainini;  the  formation  of  the  pluml  of  nouns,  the  declensions  of 
the  same,  the  comparison  of  adjectiTcs,  and  the  manner  of  conjugating  a 
rerb,  I  hare  found  the  black  board  and  chalk  essentially  serviceable. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  belter  method  with  regard  to  vtrbs  than  to 
conjugate  at  fait  length  as  many  as  possible. 

A  class  may  write  out  on  tlieir  slates  two  or  three  verba  (the  natne 
rb,  actively  and  {)at}sivc1y,  when  it  can  be  done)  every  day,  afterwards 
reading  them  aloud  to  the  master,  and  answeriag  divers  questions  about 
them. 

4.  Written  qoestions  on  the  text  of  a  grammar  contribute  greatly  to 
the  understanding  of  the  subject.  These  questions  should  be  taken 
promiscuously  from  any  part  of  the  grammar,  thereby  obliging  tbe  pupil 
to  ^ue  hU  judgjncnt  in  framing  an  answer, 

Regarding  grammars,  I  know  of  none  better  than  Lenute's.  It  is  very 
mnch  the  fashion  in  the  present  day  to  make  "grammar  easy,"  as  it  is 
termed.  Tliis  is  a  fallacy.  As  it  was  nell  observed  Id  the  last  Dumb«r 
of  that  valuable  periodical,  '*Thc  British  Critic,"  there  must  be  a 
certain  number  of  technicalities  employed  in  every  science,  and  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  render  too  simple  our  nomunclaturc,  lest  we 
encourage  that  familiarity  nhich  breeds  contempt,  and  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  the  subject. 

Tlicsc  hints,  hastily  and  imperfectly  llirown  togi^ther,  I  beg  to  submit 
to  youi  discretion  ;  and  should  they  be  dccaict)  wortliy  a  place  in  the 
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"  Educational  Magazine,"  or  contribute  in  any  degree  to  the  furtherance 
of  education.  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for^ny  trouble  I  niiiy  have  taken 
in  H-riting  tlicni. 

I  am,  8ir, 

Vour  obedient  servant. 

J.  D.  C. 

Gloucester,  Sept.  9th, 


Stn, 


ON  TEACHING  AIUTHMETIC. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Educutional  Magazine. 


I  have  prusumed  lo  forward  you  this  paper,  thtnVing  !t  mai/  prove  of  use 
to  tfUcht'TS,  and  bec>ut;t;  I  know  of  no  puDhcalion  of  a  character  so  Hkely  to 
bring  ii  before  the  nutice  of  those  whom  I  wish  to  see  it,  as  iho  "  Bducalloual 
Magaiinc." 

h  contains,  os  jou  will  find,  a  plan  fur  working  suma  in  the  first  three 
almple  and  compound  rules  in  Arithmetic,  which  naa  for  its  object  the  three 
following  advaiilages : — 

111.  It  prevents  those  who  have  learnt  Addition  and  Subtraction  from  for- 
grlling  them  while  learning  Multiplication. 

Sncfiy.  It  furnishes  great  facilities  for  examination, 

Srdly.  The  mode  of  proof  is  appltcnble  to  all  figures  worked  in  the  way 
lud  down  in  these  examplc.i,  whether  in  the  simple  or  compound  rule*. 

If  this  system  proves  of  any  advantage  to  those  engaged  in  the  eilucatinn  uf 
ibe  young,  (he  fact  of  knowing  that  good  baa  been  the  result  Mill  amply  rt^pay 
its  author,  whu  has  the  huuuur  lo  aubscribe  himself^ 

Sir, 
Youn  very  respectfully, 

F.  WaiouT. 
Stroud,  GloiLCCttcrthvrt* 
Sept.  0,  lb4U. 

ADDITION. 
The  number  of  the  linei  »  plaoed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  sains. 

EXPLANATtOX. 

Noa,  t,  2,  3,  are  the  addition  Kum. 

Nu.  4.  Tbc  iuni  of  the  three  preceding  liaea. 

—  5.  Three  tiiiu*i  the  fourth. 

—  6.  The  sum  of  nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

—  7.  Thrcf  timcB  Ihc  sixth. 

—  8.  The  6um  of  1  to  7  inclmive. 

—  9.  Three  tiniw  the  eighth. 
— 10.  The  Btuii  of  1  to  10  inclusive. 

Pkoor. — Five  tunca  iho  tlh  givci  the  Glh.  Fire  limea 
the  (ith  gives  the  }ith.  Five  tiineH  the  8th  gives  tltc  lOtb. 
Or,  supjiUAL'  the  4th  multiplied  \iy  10 — by  adding  a  cipher 
to  it,  mid  then  dividing  it  by  vno,  will  give  the  aixlli.  By 
supposiiiB  the4thmultipliRd  by  100 — by  adding  two  oiphrrs 
to  it.  Ilia  then  dividing  it  by  4,  will  give  the  8th.  By 
KuppobinK  the  4th  muUiplieil  by  lOlK) — hy  adding  three  ciphers,  and  then  dividing 
it  by  S,  will  give  the  lOlh  line-.  Kx.  Uh  line  nmhipliul  by  1()U0.  ur  Kith  three  ci- 
phcfB  iddcd  to  it,  would  be  I0S,0OO  ;  this,  divided  by  H,  giv»  21,000. 
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SUBTIUCTIOK 


It  U  to  be  ofaflcrred  hrre  that  tht  Unfa  are  rutett  /»r  Ika  adttitiimt  and  tiol  Tor  the 
iubtnction  part  of  the  sutn. 

eXPLANATfon. 

From  No.  I  subtract  Nu.  3^ttw  revolt  wiU  be 

No.  3. 
No.  4  l9  the  aum  of  Nob.  ],  2,  and  3. 
Noi.  £,  8, 1 1 ,  and  14,  ar«  the  second  line  brouf^ht 

down,  and  sublrsctcd  from  Not.  4,  7,  10,  and 

13,  re«pcctiTcI.v. 
No.  7  is  the  »uni  of  nil  the  preceding  linn;  i.  e. 

the  turn  of  N  o».  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  U. 
Nos.  10.  13,  una  16,  the  luraa  of  all  the  Hum 

preceding  them. 
Not.  6,  0,  12,  and  15,  ar<^  reniaindrra. 

Pioor.— Twice  the  firtt  line  i>  the  Kh  line.  Tlirce  tiinca 
the  4di  line,  the  7th.  Three  times  ihr  7lh,  the  l(>th. 
Three  Unien  the  10th,  Ihe  13th.  Three  time*  the  IStb, 
the  16th.  Or,  nine  lime^  the  4th  givvs  the  10th,  ■nd  niua 
times  the  10th  giws  the  16lh.  Or,  multiply  the  4lb  line 
b>-  81,  and  the  result  will  be  the  Iflth.  llic  4lli  line  may 
he  multiplied  in  one  line,  bjr  adding  in  the  front  fipire, 
thui ; — Say,  once  4  in  4,  which  given  the  fir*l  figure  ;  ihcu 
4 X  8=J2+3=35  ,  5  and  cirry  3  J  Ihcu  3 X  S+3-|-7=34, 4 
and  cariy  3 ;  then  7  X  8+3=59. 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

U  ia  nccetaarj'  that  the  multipliers  ahonld  succeed  each  otlier  in  the  order  hero 
ffiven  :  i.  e.  if  the  firat  multiplier  be  o,  then  the  next  ihould  be  ti.  and  the  next,  7,  &o. 
U  ii  also  neccuary  that  there  be  uvjther  more  nor  less  thui  five  multipliers. 

1246  EXPLANATION. 

5,  fl,  "»8.,9       124^  muhipliod  by  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  in  auoceaalon,  the 

0230       1  produeu  of  which  are  Nos.  1,  2.  3,  4,  and  S,  R> 

7476       2  apectiwly. 

g722       S  ^<^  ^  "^^  '*"  °^  '^^  ^^^  produf  ti. 

99^        4  Noa.  7,  9,  U,  and  tS,  ure   the   pruduoU,  No«.  2,  3, 

11814       S  ^'  ^^^  ^1  re'ip^ctively  brought  down,  and  which 

^__^  are  sublraclea  from   Nos.  6,  R,  10,  and  1'-',  leav- 

4jg|0        g  tn{[the  remainders,  Noa.  8,  10,  12,  and  14. 

747(1       7  No.  15  is  the  som  ol  Noa.  I  to  14,  Inclusife. 

86134       8  Pioo?.— Five  time*  No.  3  gifts  No.  8.     No.  14corrc- 

8722       9  iponda  with  No.  1. 

27412      10  Suppose  No.  3  multiplied  b^  100 — by  adding  two  et- 

P9flN  ,   11  phen  to   it,  then  divide  it  by  4,  and  from  the  quotient 

irit^      12  fluhtract   No.  lo,  and  the  rrmnindrr  will    be  the  same  as 

11214      IS  No.  1.     Kx.  8722  muUiptied  by  100.  or  wtlh  two  eiphert 

62.tO      14  added  to   it,  in  872,200;  this,  d'ividrd  by  1^.  givet  2I.S,0.t0. 

From  218,050  subtract  No.  15.  which   is  21 1,»20,  and  tlie 

15  I  diffcrcDCC  or  remainder  is  No.  I,  viz.  6230. 
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TEACHING  TO  READ. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 


8lKj 


I  believe  the  general  opinion  among  teachera  is,  that  far  more  lime  and 
pains  are  employed  in  giving  insirucion  in  the  mere  elements  of  reading  ihan 
are  really  necessary  for  success ;  and  beinj*,  for  my  own  psrt,  cnnvinced  that 
it  was  possible,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  diminish  the  labour  of  the  teacher, 
and  remove  the  dilficuhim  of  the  learner,  I  made  many  experinienis  in  coiirve 
of  teaching  to  discover  the  process  by  which  children  actually  advtmcrd,  that 
thus  I  might  perceive  whatever  was  superBuous  or  inadequate  in  our  present 
modes  of  instruction.  I  also  examined  a  number  of  the  most  celebrated  ele- 
mentary reading; -books,  without  finding  one  that  was  arranged  in  a  itatlsfactory 
manner,  though  much  pains  had  been  evidently  bestowed  on  several  of  them, 
ms  Butler's,  Maror'fi,  M'Culloch's,  &e.  &c. 

Kut  the  work  which  u]>pear!i  to  nie  the  best,  as  I  find  it  the  niosit  succesAftil 
in  Uhe,  is  ihe  "  Reading  Diseulangled/'  published  by  the  Hume  und  Culnnial 
Infant  Sclioot  Society.  It  contains  a  better  arrangement  of  the  words  than 
any  other  I  have  met  with;  however,  the  plan  of  leaching  recommended  in 
the  introductory  ahi.-et,  and  I  believe  In  use  in  the  Society's  Model  School^  I 
consider  of  little  value,  and  have,  therefore,  declined  to  adopt  it. 

Indeed,  the  authors  of  all  of  them  seem  to  haveroisappreiiended  the  proeess 
by  which  a  child  acquires  the  art  of  reading,  and,  suppotiing  either  the  name* 
or  the  tvunds  of  the  letters  to  be  taken  as  guides  by  the  learner,  have  prepared 
their  lessons  accordingly. 

The  result  of  my  own  observations,  after  paying  the  greatest  attention  to 
(he  subject  is,  that  I  am  convinced  tbut  the  order  in  which  the  letters  occur 
U,  in  fact,  what  the  child  looks  for  as  his  main  guide,  even  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  his  progress ;  and,  consitjuently,  if  we  wish  to  teach  the  art  of  reading  by 
the  shorteMt  method,  it  is  on  this  principle  wc  must  proceed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  lessons. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  that  it  ts  Idle  to 
expect,  while  our  orthography  remains  as  it  is,  that  the  pupil  can  gather  the 
9<fUitd  of  a  word  from  the  jfoujids  qfthe  kttsrt  which  compose  it ;  and,  indeed, 
the  pupil  himself,  sooner  or  later,  disregards  the  system,  and  advances  in 
spite  of  it,  atid  iti  :t  natural  manner,  though  uf  necessity  at  a  considerably 
slower  rate  than  if  taught  on  correct  princijnes.  Fur  example,  in  boy,  cow, 
boat,  house,  knife,  eye,  and  a  multitude  of  other  words  most  familiar  to  a 
child,  and  from  which  he  would,  therefore,  find  much  entertainment  and  de- 
light in  learning  to  spell,  the  individual  aoundt  uf  the  letters  give  little,  and 
frequent'y  (in  the  language  nf  Mr.  VVaodhndgc)  "  no  clue  to  the  sound  of 
Ihe  word  ;  "  but  etrtain  U'ttem  observed  by  him  in  a  certain  order,  he  tuttoci- 
atfJi  vi'wh  R  certain  sound :  thus,  with  each  of  the  words  rwf.  and  e^f,  four 
njm«<  or  soundt  being  remembered  in  their  order,  if  you  repeat  in  his  hearing 
the  first  three,  e,  w,  c,  or  e,  y,  c,  or  show  him  their  signs,  the  fourth  imme- 
diately recurs  to  his  mind. 

It  Is  clear,  theo,  that  the  pupil  should  have  the  viund*  Jixed  m  Aw  fnemory, 
which  the  tevcrai  combiuationit  of  tetters  represent  j  therefore,  to  be  most  suc- 
cessfnl  in  our  teaching,  the  greatest  prominence  should  be  given  to  this  prin- 
ciple, while  we  ou^^fht  to  consider  the  name« or  mrunda  of  the  letter*  indtvidvnlly 
as  help*  only,  and  nut  j/uides,  inasmuch  as  they  do  little  more  than  point  out 
the  initial  or  terminal  sounds  of  syllables  and  words. 

We  may  be  said,  then,  to  read  duently  when  a  g'ance  at  the  order  of  the 
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letters  excites  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  word  the;  are  iateoded  to  represent. 
It  is  in  this  waj  we  know  what  word  the  letters  p,  h,  y,  s,  i.  c,  are  put  fur, 
and  that  1,  c,  g,  do  not  spell  ei^gy.  Thus,  when  I  one  daj  showed  a  t>oy  the 
word  dough,  he  prunouni:cd  it  dtiff^,  evidently  di^n^rding  the  individual 
sounds  of  tiiL>  four  last  leiu-rs,  and  remembering  thai  toe  same  Ictterj  occurred 
In  the  nme  order  in  rough,  tough,  or  some  such  word  which  he  had  previouslj 
Icamcil,  and  were  pronounced  vff. 

I  am  not  aware  that  these  principles  are  adopted  in  any  of  the  existing 
modes  of  icAching  to  read,  prevalent  in  our  schriols ;  however,  in  proportion 
Id  tbt  nmdwr  aoa  <hwji  Mwn  of  words  the  child  lesnis  by  heart,  so  is  his 
|Niifim>  i  Bod  when  be  happens  to  be  intelligent  enough  to  discover  for  him- 
self the  pronunciation  from  analog;  (for  it  u,  perhaps,  seldom  thus  poinb 
rtUt  to  him  bj  the  teacher),  his  advance  is  the  more  rapid. 

Rnl,  instead  of  rrqninng  ihe  pufnl  tu  leftrn  a  great  and  indefinite  number  of 
wonU  by  heart,  many  of  which  nc  must  forget,  not  having  them  fixed  in  his 
memory  by  any  a&sociatioa.  I  coocdve  that  such  a  cJaMtifieation  of  words  and 
syllables  might  be  made  as  could  be  easily  reincinbtTcd  by  the  learner,  and 
#i*ny  Aim  as  a  Avy  to  the  vhoie  language.  The  advantage  lu  be  derived  from 
this  claMi6cation  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  «hen  a 
child  meets  with  a  strange  word,  he  is,  io  roost  Instances,  unable  to  pronounce 
it,  ju<it  because  he  has  no  other  word  present  lo  his  mind  containing  a  similar 
o<>tultlnation  of  letters.  Thus,  if  he  meets  w  ith  might  for  the  first  lime,  he  is 
oLilificd  to  pause,  unless  be  perceives  its  analogy  id  night,  tight,  or  a  simila^ 
.word;  and,  un  such  an  occasion,  the  teacher  would  ceruinly  find  it  advan-' 
^  MS  10  impress  fhe  combination  on  ihe  pupil's  memory,  by  giving  him  m- 
^wnples,  and  rrtiutring  him  to  adduce  othen,  and  so  make  the  word  serve  as  a 
key  to  several  at  once,  which  otberwiae  would  be  so  many  separate  olistruc- 
ttoiiN  it)  his  path. 

How  mucn  use,  fur  instance,  mieht  be  made  of  o  u  n  rf  in  expount^ed.  by 
teaching  the  child  to  recognise  a  eimiUr  combination  in  confounded,  surrouni/ed, 
ulMmdcd,  abound,  houndaxf,  redound,  Sec.  Such  a  course  ot  proceeding 
could  not  fail  to  facilitate  greatly  his  progreis,  preventing,  at  the  same  time, 
his  being  »  ofkrn  puzxled  where  to  make  the  syllabic  division  of  words  as  un- 
der the  present  system. 

In  the  rlavsification  alluded  to,  the  long* received  practice  of  considering 
Irttem  nrjHinitfiy,  according  to  alphabetical  order,  should  be  ciidrely  laid  aside 
lo  attend  only  Ut  thr  muude  thcg  ore  to  producr  in  their  timjle  or  combijud  itate 
in  tffUahUv  and  usttd*  ;  and  if  we  consider,  not  the  ivhk/  tettert,  as  some  haVM 
donv.  but  the  totcvt  tound*,  a»  of  primary  importance,  and  arrange  words  afrifl 
rordiiigly,  we  shall  reduce  all  Uic  combinations  of  letters  in  the  English  Ian- 
gusge  to  sixteen  classes,*  from  which  we  may  select  hf^-ufords  for  the  pupil 
to  learn  by  heart ;  and  on  this  plan  a  well-chosen  selection,  iliduch  limited  la 
number,  «ould,  I  have  no  doubt,  enable  bim  lo  leud  belter  in  Uiree  monthjt 
ll)«n  the  random  system  in  a  year,  or  more. 

Infitt-ad,  therefore,  of  ranking  the  wordf  new  and  Jew  with  breve  and  «ir,  as 
on  the  pUns  hiiherto  sdoptrd,  thev  should  be  placed  in  the  same  daat  with 
fir.'.  yOM,  rirw,  due.  y^w.  &c.,  each  of  thi-se  wurd*  being  viewed  as  the  Key  or 
ri'pri-»eniativc  of  a  liiiiinct  order;  and  the  pupil,  having  learnwl  lo  pronounce 
rjrip  at  sight,  will,  afur  two  or  three  exampU-s,  find  no  difficulty  in  di'w,  /cw, 
fM-ta,  tvnew,  and  otiiers  of  the  same  order.  The  teacher  also  has,'  bv  this  mode, 
a  means  of  accurately  testing  the  progress  of  bis  pupil,  and  CID  reamly  discover 
the  irtle  reason  of  any  deliaiency. 


*  WblcU  t  intend  to  explain  fully  on  a  future  occaaioo. 


It  is  almost  nt'cdli'ss  lo  my,  tliil  tin-  uImitc  would  likewise  serve  as  tn  excel- 
lent metlitKl,  as  well  an  a  ^ysieinatic  nnv.  of  inlroducinp  llic  pupil  in  ihe  correct 
^pTonuncialiun  of  his  language,  and  h  admirably  odaprfHl  for  iraching  in  classes. 
I  am,  Sir, 
Yours,  obediently, 
Samitrl  a.   Ooon. 
rem 
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REWARDS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


Sib, 


In  one  of  ynnr  late  Vumbcrs  there  appeared  a  letter  from  one  of  your 
readers,  sin^eestiiiiraiiiinproved  method  of  the  system  of  *'  nmrlts,"  formerly 
in  use  in  National  Schools.  Now  I  think  that  he  wotiltl  pnsh  bin  system 
loo  far.  For  first,  the  idrn  of  a  pupil's  conduct  so  derived  mny  be  very 
delusive  ;  and  besides  the  plnn  is  no  less  dangerous  to  the  pnpri  than  delu- 
sive to  the  master.  I  object  to  tlic  settiiiff  up  of  a  stitndanl  of  condtict 
which  must  be  arbitrary:  I  Ihbik  it  tends  to  confuRC  the  notions  of  ri^ht 
and  wrong  in  a  child's  mind  ;  and  this,  even  if  the  scale  is  properly  gradu- 
ated ;  not  that  I  du  not  admit  oT  degrees  of  trespass,  but  it  has  certainly  a 
baxl  tendency  to  make  the  subject  a  matter  of  calculation  ami  accurate  ad- 
justment. If  a  child  transgress,  it  is  enouf^h  that  it  is  wrong  ;  and  if  it  It 
a  worse  trnnngrcsKlon,  let  it  be  made  to  understand  that  it  in  worse,  without 
exactly  setting-  llio  degree  in  which  it  is  worse ;  ami  if  it  be  K;iid  that 
"  marking"  should  be  confined  to  trifling  irrcgiLJarlties  in  behaviour,  which 
may  all  be  confddercd  nlike,  I  think  in  one  respect  this  has  a  mnrc  dangetous 
tendency,  for  this  being  open  to  the  comprehension  and  sensibly  afTccting 
him,  will  tend  to  mnke  the  child  think  more  liighly  of  i^ueh  matters  than 
really  moral  faultN,  and  dispose  hitn  to  eye-service  anil  hypocrlay.  Nor 
IVora  any  system  of  *'  marks'  can  a  general  estimate  of  c/iaracter  be  formed  ;• 

ta  register  of  regularity  in  attendance  and  cleanliness  mny  be  of  use  to  refer 
to  as  a  memorandum,  hut  for  other  purposes  it  is,  I  think,  itiadequate.  As 
a  sign  of  proficiency  "  marks"  are  no  less  fnllacions;  my  expr-rience  cor- 
tainlv  gofcii  to  say,  that  those,  in  many  cases^  who  would  gain  the  len-tt 
Dumber  of  marks  arc  often  the  greatest  proficients.  A  child  that  is  very 
careful  in  getting  up  his  learning,  may  retain  very  little  Lo  profit  by.  lu 
many  cases  the  very  abuitdance  nf  errors  shows  an  active  mmd,  wHicb,  if 
pro|>erly  tended,  will  advance  most  rapidly,  moreover  all  the  disadvantage 
of  an  arbitrary  standard  of  perfection  tells  in  this  case  no  less  than  in  the 
former.  There  is,  however,  n  system- of  marking  which  is  free  in  great 
measure  from  the  obiections  I  have  slated,  and  to  which  I  should  desire  to 
invite  the  attention  of  your  readers.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  adopted  any 
where  but  in  one  school  with  which  I  am  acquainted  :  it  is  applicable 
oidy  to  the  department  of  instruction  ;  my  doubt  is,  whether  it  would  be 
practicable  in  large  numbers.     The  plan  is  simply  as  follows: — 

The  school  is  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  general  proficiency  of 
the  boys.  In  each  class  they  stand  according  to  age  ;  a  register  is  kept,  in 
which,  down  the  first  column  to  the  left,  are  ranged  the  names  in  order  of 
Bvnmrity  ;  along  llie  lop  of  the  p^ge  are  ranged  the  subjects  to  he  learnt 
during  the  day;  at  the  liead  of  respt!ctive  columns,  so  that  upuosite  to  each 
boy's  name,  stands  a  space  for  each  lesson  to  be  learnt  during  the  day.  Fur 
^B  every  lesson  learnt  correctly  three  mark^  are  registered  ;  every  mistake  that 
^B    can  fairly  be  reckoned  so,  takes  off*  one  .mark,  so  that  for  three  mistakes  or 
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more  nothing  is  counted.  At  the  end  of  the  half'^car,  thcM:  marks  ore 
reckoned  up,  and  the  boy  wbogeta  the  ^rcatt^st  numl>CT  in  each  class,  for  eacli 
Bubjccl,  is  entitled  to  a  prite  for  (hat  pubjecl.  I  bliould  suggest  as  an  improve- 
ment Ihai  uvcrj  boy  wlio  gained  actTlain  iiumberof  markii  in  a  given  number 
of  subjects,  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  whole,  should  be  considered  to  have 
attained  to  what  waa  required  of  him.  Whether  he  should  receive  a  priae  or 
other  honorary  distinction,  or  whether  the  base  satisfBction  of  having  done  bis 
duty  should  satisfy  him,  is  a  matter  for  Eeiurate  oonaidcralion. 

J.  S. 


BOOKS  AND  TRACTS  FOR  A  LIBRARY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Educatwnal  Afayazine. 


Sol, 


It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  observed  thai  you  had  called  the  attention  of  your 
readers  in  your  Number  for  May,  to  tlie  want  of  Libraries  for  the  inidiite  classes. 
Having  myself  bad  some  experie^ct^  in  the  matter,  and  possessing  acun^itdcra- 
ble  acquaintance  uith  hooks  that  would  be  within  the  reach  of  ^uch  or  similar 
institutions,  1  lake  the  Liberty  of  forwarding  you  three  lists — L  fur  a  superior 
Subscriptinn  Library;  2-  for  a  Childnn's  Library,  or  Schools*  RenaTOBi  3. 
for  a  Tract  Library.  In  every  case  the  three  may  be  combined. 
Each  may  be  cnkrged  from  the  catalogue  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K. 


No.  I. 

Anson's  Voyage  round  the  World 

Arabian  Nights'  Kntertainments 

Beveridge  on  the  Church  C'atechism 

— — 'fl  Sermons  on  the  Church 

*Bcwick'8  Birds 

Blunt's  History  of  the  Ueforroation 

Burke  on  the  French  Revolution 

Burnet's  Lives  by  Jebb 

Caswell's  America 

Life  of  Columbus 

Life  of  Capt.  Cooke 

Cottager's  Monthly  Visiter 

Oiurch  Magasine 

Church  of  England  do. 

Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion 

Coleridge's  Scriptural  Character  of 
Ibe  Church  of  England 

Davy's  Volume  for  a  Lending  Li- 
brary 

Dodsworth  on  Romanism  and  Dissent 

Dowling's  Effects  of  Literature 

Evans*  Rectory  of  Vslehead 

Forstcr's  Life  of  Hishop  Jebh 

Fuller's  Characient 

Herbert's  Country  Parson 

Englishman's  Library — 

1.  Clement  Walton 

2.  Scripture  History 


T.C. 

II.  Parable  of  the  Pilgrims 

4.  Help  to  Knowledge 

5.  Compendious  Ecclesiastical  His- 

tory 

6.  Practice  of  Divine  l^ne 

7.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  a  Manual 

of  Religious  Knowledge 

8.  The  Fjirly  EtigliRh  Church 

9.  Tales  of  the  Village 
10.  Christian  Morals 

Gleig's  Histury  of  the  Bible 

'»  History  of  England 

Greslcy's  Portrait  of  an  English 
Churchman 

's  Siege  of  Lichfleld 

Godiiarenls'  Gift 

Gladstone  on  Church  and  Slate 

HalPs,  Bishop,  Balm  of  Gilead 

*s  Contemplations 

Hall's,  Cnpl,   B.  Fragments,  of  Voy- 
ages (a  series) 
History  of  tbi 

London 

Hone'a  Lives  of  Eminent  Christians 
life  of  BIsbop  Uuhart 
The  Instructer 

James  on  Christian  Watchfulness 
Jones's  Essay  on  the  Church 
Keith's  Evidence  of  Prophecy 


be  Plague   and  Fire  :n 
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Selections  from  Hooker 

Lews  uf  tin-  Kent 

I^thbury's  History  of  ihe  English 
Episcopacy 

I^w's  Serious  Call 

Le  B&b'  Lite  of  Cranmcr 

Jewel 

Wycliff 

Lessons  for  Voung  Persons  in  Hum- 
ble Life 

Autobiography  of  Arcbbibhop  Laud 

Ix'tttTs  to  A  Dis&cnter 

Mant's  Hymnit 

'»  British  Months 

Kcighlley's  Crusaders 

Liturgy  comparctl  with  the  Bible 

Memoir  of  Rev.  H.  Martyn 

Molesworth's  Sunday  Header 

Natural  Hisinry  of  Insects,  &c. 

Nelson's  Festivals 

Nicholas  Ferrar 

l>8ler'8  Church  and  King 

Original  Family  fx-rnioiu 

Paley'a  Natural  Theology 

Pcrcnzabuloe 

Palgrave's  Anglo-Saxons 

Prjdden's  Early  Christians 

Parables  Explained 

Cape.  Harry's  Voyages 

Patrick's  Consolatory  Discourses 

Pntt's  Old  Psiha 

Russell's  Egypt 

*s  Holy  Land 

's  Church  of  Scotland 

Robinson  Cruffoe 

Sandfordaml  Morton 

Sladeon  the  Paalms 

Scott's  Talcs  of  a  Grandfather 

Sonthf  y's  Book  of  the  Church 

8  Life  of  NeUon 

Stephen's  Guide  to  the  Liturgy 

Sutton's  Ij&LTn  to  Livn 

's  Leani  to  Die 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  (Hale's  Edi- 
tion) 

Scenes  and   Sketches  from  English 
History 

Three  weeks  in  Palestine   and  Leba- 
non 

Life  of  Wellington 

>Viil(nn's  Lives 

Wilberforcc's  Practical  View 

W.  H.  Wilberforcc  on  the  Parochial 
Syswin 

White's  Natural  History  of  Se!- 
burnc 


Whole  Duty  of  Man 
No.  IL 

Village!  Annals 

Voung  Churchman  Armed 

No  Friend  like  an  Old  Friend 

A  Godparent's  Gift 

Prasea  Louponloff 

Susan  Carter 

The  Little  GardenerB 

Sarah  and  Her  Husband 

Richard  Morton 

Fuller's  Characters 

A  Colliery  Tale 

A  Few  Words  aiioul  Lying 

Conversation  with  Cousin  Rachel 

Junies  Ford 

Dialogues  on  the  Te  Denm 

Pernian  Fables 

James  Davieg  of  Devanden 

Wilbcrforce's  Rocky  IsUod 
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their  reports,  which,  tliougU  written  in  an  earnest  affectionate  style, 
and  full  of  deep  piety,  might  remind  some  of  our  readers  too  much 
of  those  documents  that  are  submitted  to  tlie  public  meetings  of  our 
religious  societiea,  but  from  the  larger  vrork  we  have  alluded  to, 
which  entera  very  lai^ely  into  tlie  principles  of  Education  generally. 
This  book  has  been  published  some  years,  and  ought  to  be  better 
known  iu  England  than  it  is.  The  title  is,  *^  Lessons  of  Experi- 
ence for  the  Christian  Teachers  of  Country  and  Poor  Schools  ;  a  Guide 
Book,  intended  for  the  Teachers  in  the  Seminary  at  Beuggen."  By 
Christian  Flenry  Zcller. 

We  pass  over  a  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Zeller's  introduction,  because 
the  principles  which  it  sets  forth,  though  valuable  and  important,  would 
not  be  new  to  our  readt-rs.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  a  Swiss  Pro- 
testant assuming,  at  the  cummencemcnt  uf  his  work,  that  there  are  three 
great  divine  institutions  for  the  Education  of  man — the  Household,  the 
Natiou,  and  the  Church  ;  that  the  two  fonner  are  preparations  for  the 
latter,  and  yet  have  each  a  distinct  value  und  importance ;  that  the 
Qiurch  must  sanctify  both  the  family  and  the  State,  in  order  that  they 
may  both  rightly  fulfil  their  own  ;ippointed  function  in  human  Iraining. 
From  this  statement  of  tlic  general  scheme  uf  Providence,  the  author 
proceeds  to  the  eviU  and  confusions  which  arc  occasioned  by  the  indif- 
ference to  it  on  the  part  of  man  ;  he  shows  how  a  necessity  for  Schools 
has  arisen  Irom  the  fatlury  of  the  iiousehoUl  Education  ;  how  States 
have  been  compelled  to  interfere,  to  rectify  the  want  of  insight,  of  afiec- 
tion,  of  means  in  the  parents,  or  the  desertion  of  children.  Having  dis- 
tinguished the  difierent  kinds  of  schools  to  which  these  necessities  have 
given  rise,  he  proceeds  with  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  Edu- 
cation, especially  with  reference  to  Germany.  What  he  says  of  Educa- 
tion among  heathens,  Jews,  and  the  early  Christians,  as  well  as  of  the 
eflects  of  Popery,  and  the  Reformation  upon  it,  might  not  impart  much 
information  to  our  readers  ;  but  the  following  sketch  of  modem  sys- 
tems will,  at  all  events,  be  interesting  to  them. 

The  author  had  been  speaking,  in  the  previous  section,  of  the  effects 
which  were  produced  on  the  religion  of  Gt^rmany,  in  the  18th  century, 
by  Spcner,  Frankc,  Canstcin,  and  Ziozendorf. 

"  But  whilst  this  evangelical  feeling,  called  by  its  opponents  Pietism, 
began  gradually  to  sink  into  a  mere  form,  and,  instead  of  power  and 
life,  became  mere  insight,  or,  worse  still,  only  a  fashion  of  phrases, 
there  was  going  on  in  the  spiritual  world  a  counter  movement  and  re- 
Tolution — out  of  which,  since  then,  a  multitude  of  the  greater  and  leas 
novelties  and  changes  of  our  tinu-  have  arisen,  and  arc  still  arising," 
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This  rationalism  has  diffused  itself  from  England  and  France,  with 
incredible  quickness,  through  Kuropc  and  over  tlie  ocean  ;  has  come 
down  from  tlie  tlirone  into  the  cottage ;  ha^  acted  upon  all  socinl  rela- 
tions and  upon  the  working  of  most  sciences ;  has  given  birth  to,  and 
again  stifled,  one  system  atler  another  ;  and  has  had  a  very  remarkable 
influence  upon  the  character  of  schools  and  of  Educatirm.  There  are 
four  principal  theories  about  the  instruction  and  education  of  youth, 
which  this  ne\v  time  has  brought  forth  and  resisted. 

First,  the  Pliiluntliropic  system,  worked  out  by  Basedow,  the  admirer 
of  the  Frenchman,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  tlmt  eulogist  of  tlie  so-called  Natural 
Education— that  enemy  of  existing  social  relationships.  This  Jtyatem 
was  eiiibudicd  and  expanded  in  writings  and  lesson-books,  and  brought 
into  practice  in  the  Philantbropical  Institution  at  Dessau,  a  parent  of 
many  others.  WTiile  Basedow  was  working  these,  his  friend  Rochow 
strove,  upon  similar  principles,  to  promote  instruction  in  the  poor  and 
country  schools  through  his  model  school  at  Rclsahn.  Separating  them* 
selves  from  Basedow,  his  fonner  helpers,  Campc  and  8alzmann,  la- 
boured far  and  wide,  by  their  own  institutions,  and  by  their  writings 
in  the  cutisc  of  Education.  The  following  are  the  distinguishing  prin- 
ciples of  this  Philanthropic  system,  which  prodnewl  an  extraordinary 
excitement,  introduced  a  great  stir  and  movement  into  the  school  and 
education  system,  and  caused  a  wholesome  disturbance  to  the  school 
routine. 

The  contemplation  and  knowledge  of  Nature  is  the  great  object  of 
nil  teaching :  realities  are  stronger  than  dead  words ;  contemplation  of 
realities  and  forms  is  the  ncartj!^  the  clearing  of  the  understanding  and 
readiness  in  rcoiioning  is  the  object  of  instruction.  Languages  must  be 
lenmt  by  visible  objects,  and  by  actual  spi'uking.  Children  must  only  be 
told,  out  of  histories,  the  great,  noble,  and  good  deeds  of  men  ;  crimes 
mutt  be  passed  over.  Diblieal  instruction,  the  peculiarities  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  miracles,  and  whatever  is  above  reason,  belong  not  to  the 
instruction  of  youth,  but  arc  only  to  the  instruction  of  peculiar  sects 
and  Churchea.  Natural  religion,  the  universal-prayer  doctrine — that 
doctrine  about  God  which  reason  itself  can  form  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  and  the  love  of  men  which  proceeds  from  it — this  ia 
the  universal,  pure  religion  of  humanity  ;  not  the  teaching  of  faith,  but 
the  teaching  of  morals,  is  needful.  Here  is  the  universal  and  the  essen- 
tial part  of  Christianity,  and  of  all  religion.  Religion  comes  out  of  mo- 
rality, and  reformation  from  the  illumination  of  the  understanding. 
Man  bus  no  ttuLuntlly  corrupt  principle ;  his  faults  arise  from  his  igno- 
rance, and  from  his  Buperstitinn   which  is  the  result  of  ignorance.     As 
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Chriftt  has  wroujjlit  by  his  teaching;  and  exampk'.  so  will  humanity  ge- 
nerally Iw  raised  by  belter  teaching  and  better  exiimples.  The  belief 
in  the  ntoning  dcuth  of  Jesus  Christ  in  pernicious,  and  is  auperstitioni 
Jesus  is  the  first  of  men  who,  by  his  death,  has  established  his  doctrine. 

Secondly,  the  Huinnnislic  system,  wliich  had  more  influence  upon  the 
superior  schools  than  upon  tlmse  of  tlie  citizens  and  the  poor,  and  woh 
especially  defended  by  Knicsti  and  ids  followers.  The  follonnng  ore 
some  of  the  princijilcs  of  this  school. 

The  study  (tf  the  old  writings  of  Greece  and  liome  must  be  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  educution  of  youtli.  In  the  classical  writings 
of  these  rulers  of  the  world  lie*  the  cultivating  power ;  from 
them  goes  forth  humanity ;  the  study  of  them  is  expre&sly  humane 
study.  Realities  are  secondary  considerations  in  the  education  of  youtli, 
and  must  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  old  languages,  but  must  rather  bo 
left  for  a  later  professional  study.  Education  in  lanpiagc  is  the  educa- 
tion of  the  spirit ;  it  is,  accordingly,  the  most  important.  The  old  lan- 
guages must  be  thorougldy  learnt ;  but  this  can  take  place  ncillier  by 
picture  books,  nor  thrnugh  the  mere  practice  of  speaking,  but  by  an 
early,  diligent,  and  thorough  study  of  grammar,  knowledge  of  diction- 
aries, and  diligent  reading  and  translating  of  the  classical  writings. 
With  the  loss  of  the  study  of  the  old  languages,  the  barbarism  of  the 
inid<Ue  ages  inevitably  returns.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  are  the  raosi 
cultivated  people  of  the  old  world,  and  also  the  patterns  of  all  others, 
especially  in  the  constitutJon  and  regulation  of  their  governments.  In 
sncnces,  and  in  arts.  We  must  form  ourselves  after  them.  In  their 
writings,  too,  we  must  learn  the  exposition  of  the  Bible.  Their  writings 
are  the  fountains  of  histories  ;  therefore  is  the  knowledge  of  language 
the  key  to  the  Bible,  and  to  all  histories.     So  taught  the  Humanists. 

The  Pestalozziau  system  followed  later.  While  the  Philanthropical  sys- 
tem, in  part  through  its  conflict  witli  the  Humanists,  was  beginning  to  ex- 
hibit its  weaknesses;  while,  however,  under  Canon  Rochow's  influence 
there  was  an  increased  and  increasing  zeal  and  activity  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Country  Schools,  and  in  the  establishment  of  training  seminaries 
upon  the  new  principles  ;  while  yet  on  the  whole,  and  especially  in  Swit- 
zerland, the  schools  for  the  poor  were  still  in  a  vcrj'  low  condition, 
Henry  Pestalozzi  arose.  He  roused,  first  by  his  writings,  then  by  his 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Stanz  and  Burgdorf,  such  a 
new  and  universal  interest,  that  persons  of  all  ages,  who  had  the  cause 
of  instruction  and  of  discipline  at  heart,  travelled  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
either  voluntarily  or  upon  commiiisions  from  government,  to  Burgdorf 
and  Yverdun,  to  learn  upon  the  spot  the  new  system  of  the  famous  man. 
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Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Pcatalozzian  institution  lost  by  dcgrcca 
ita  first  character  of  an  institution  for  tlie  education  of  the  poor,  and  wni 
changed  into  one  for  communicating  the  science  of  education. 

The  spirit  of  unsclticih  devotion,  of  love,  and  of  faith  with  which  Pet- 
talozzi  gave  himself  up  to  the  instruction  of  his  poor  children  and  which 
in  the  first  hrautiful  infancy  of  his  institution,  and  in  the  first  working 
of  his  new  tiystcm,  perceptibly  inspired  and  penetrated  everything,  was 
frequently  overlooked,  confounded  with  the  new  form  of  teaching,  or  so 
little  distinguiaheil  from  it  that  the  cficcts  of  this  spirit  were  ascribed  to 
the  method  and  the  principles.  Moreover,  want  of  unity  among  the  as- 
sistants, which,  alas!  soon  broke  in — speculative  theory,  and  what  had  in 
many  waysmuch  to  do  with  both,  economical  embarrassments,  which  were 
found  to  be  most  disturbing,  extravagant  expectation  to  which  people 
without  any  warrant  gave  way,  destroyed,  disfigured,  cheeked,  or  changed 
much,  which  dwelt  pure  in  the  earnest  heart  of  iJie  old  man,  or  had 
been  derived  from  his  deep  observation  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of 
the  poor  and  of  their  wants.  Wlicrcfore  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  satis- 
factorily tlic  principles  of  this  system ;  the  more  so  because  Pestolozzi 
did  not  establish  a  peculiar  system,  and  because  what  was  done  by  his 
assistants,  his  friends,  and  dependents,  was  not  always  at  all  limes  ac- 
knowledged by  him.  The  following  are  some  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  would  perhaps  have  most  readily  acknowledged. 

[Mr.  Zeller's  outline  of  Pestalo/zi's  principles  we  omit,  as  they  will 
be  found  much  more  clearly  and  fully  exliibited  in  his  Life  by  Dr. 
Bibcr.] 

The  fourth,  the  Edectical  system,  worked  out,  especially  by  the 
Chancellor  Niemeier  in  Halle,  proposes  to  bring  all  these  systems  of  in- 
Btmction  and  education  to  a  test,  to  prcaen-c  the  good  of  each — that  is 
to  say,  whatsoever  seems  to  the  tester,  according  to  his  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  be  the  good  or  the  beat.  But  if  the  best  should  not  happen  to 
be  in  any  of  these  systems ;  or  the  best  should  not  be  recognised  and 
adopted  by  the  said  tester ;  or  if  what  is  false,  feeble,  and  bad,  should 
be  adopted,  then  will  tlic  eclectical  system  have  the  same  faults  as  the 
rest  and  be  one-sided  and  defective  like  them. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  here  the  so-called  English  system,  which  was 
discovered  and  introclnccd  by  Dr.  Rcll,  a  clergyman  of  the  English 
Episcopal  Church,  first  in  Madras,  and  nflcrwanls  into  the  Episcopal 
Schools  in  London,  and  by  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  into  the  great  English  free  schools  for  the  poor.  But  this 
English  system  is  not  properly  to  be  called  a  system  of  instruction  or 
education,  but  rather  a  system  of  nchool   arrangnncHts  which  has  for  its 
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object  to  provide  occupation  for  a  great  number  of  children  in  one  place 
and  under  one  teacher  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  being  distributed  in 
fitting  classes  and  circles,  they  may  be  so  uniformly  and  mutually  in> 
structed  tliat  every  child  being  advanced  according  to  his  previous  pow- 
ers and  progress,  to  the  place  for  which  he  is  fit,  may  constantly  re- 
ceive the  requisite  instruction  through  scholars  who  multiply  the  single 
teacher  and  supply  his  place. 

These  different  systems  have  unquestionably,  through  Ood'soverruling 
providence,  excited  and  wrought  muchgood.  Attention  to  llic  condition 
of  schools  in  town  and  country,  and  to  the  education  of  the  households, 
has  become  through  their  means,  especially  in  Germany  and  in  Switzer- 
land, almost  universal  ;  and  thereby  an  activity  and  a  zeal  for  improve- 
ment have  been  aroused,  which  had  not  existed  for  centuries.  Kspe- 
dally  has  the  method  ufinstruction  been  improved ;  its  laws  were  never 
so  deeply  inquired  into,  or  so  closely  set  forth  and  recognised,  at  least 
in  everything  which  concerns  the  education  of  the  mere  soul  (intellect). 
It  is  very  different  vnth  the  spiritual  instruction  of  real  education. 
We  ought  not,  and  must  not,  forget  to  observe  and  to  lament  that 
all  these  systems  have  the  common  fault  of  being  wrong  in  the  main 
point,  and  of  not  having  followed  out  and  persevered  in  that  road 
which  Augustus  Herrmann  Franke  had  traced  out.  Tbsy  do  nut  recog- 
nise the  essence  of  true  education  ;  that  it  is  a  deliverance  from  sin,  and 
a  restoration  to  the  image  of  God  I)y  His  Spirit  and  the  life-giving  Word 
of  lijs  only-bcgottcn  Son.  They  ground  education,  not  upon  the  com- 
rouuicable  humanity  of  Jesus,  but  upon  a  hut^ian  and  child  nature, 
which  in  experience  and  reality  shows  itself  quite  otherwise  than  in 
systems  and  in  books.  Their  education  work  is  aelf-work  ;  their  edu- 
cation goal  is  a  self-righteousness  and  a  virtue,  which  man  is  to  work 
out  for  himself,  without  grace,  without  reconciliation,  or  pardon  ;  a 
goal,  perpetually  proposed  and  never  reached.  They  do  not  recognise 
the  fall  and  its  penetrating  consequences,  and  the  ground  of  corruption 
in  human  nature,  which,  through  it,  is  found  in  all  men.  They  deny  or 
make  light  of  the  influence  of  the  devil  upon  the  corrupted  and  divided 
natures  of  men,  and  understand  and  think  far  too  little  of  the  might  and 
power  of  Baptism,  the  power  of  prayer  and  iiitercession,  and  the  glory 
of  the  person  and  office  of  onr  Lord.  Education  according  to  them 
must  be  something  which  only  goes  forth  from  man,  and  is  worked 
by  man;  men  not  being  regarded  as  vessels  and  willing  instruments 
of  grace.  The  restoring  grace  and  the  reconciliation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Sonjdiip,  which  Christ  hath  won  for  us,  and  hath 
made  us  partakers  of,  is  either  denied  or  silently  passed  over  as   un- 
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important.  Therefore  tiW  these  educwtion  aystrnis.  like  nil  elw  wlich 
in  not  built  upon  tlie  comer-stone  of  Cbrisif  the  lnng^r  they  exitil 
will  t>eeonie  the  more  untenable,  nnd  at  l»st  will  come  to  shame.  But 
\]\f  i^oofi  und  the  true  which  there  is  in  tliem  will  remain,  anil  will  bring 
forth  fruit. 

fT^  tt  ctrntinttd-J 


POETRY. 
I  ROM  AN  EASTEnX  POET. 

All  ntehi  ihc  \nnp}y  tinpplianl  praTrd, 

All  ni^hr  bis  ramesi  crvine  niiiln, 

TiW  siandinf;  by  bi»  fi'U'Si  mom 

The  temptrr  ^niH  in  btttrr  worn 

*'  Oh  prncT — wbat  profit  can  ymi  pain 

Frnm  cmp'v  wordy  ami  hal'bUnjr?  vain  ? 

t'rimr,  lyora,  oh  !  come  v^u  cry  al«8y. 

Viiu  pour  Tonr  benrt  oni  niuht  and  dajr, 

Y»l  still  no  murmur  of  rrply, 

No  voice  thai  annwcrs,  Here  am  I." 

Then  »unk  ihf  mourner's  lirpe  in  duFt, 
Tliat  word  bad  nitliiTid  «I1  liin  irunt, 
I!r  found  iiohrHtl,  no  Riirnjffh  (n  p^'J* 
Fur  Tailb  and  II"pch«H  flr-d  away, 
r'ntil  at  h-n|jtli  hi-sidfhiji  lte«l. 
}Tis  s/trniwiiijF  onpcl  »;tond  and  baid — 
"Doth  it  rcpcnl  ihfc  of  ihtlove, 
That  never  now  i>  heard  above 
Thy  prayiT— ihai  now  noi  any  more 
1 1  knock?,  as  t  ncc.  ur  heavt-n'tt  door  ?  '* 
''  I  am  cast  uur :  I  fiud  no  place, 
NuheirinK  at  ihr  ihrunt-  i<r  (inicr. 
Otme,  Lord,  oh  a^iw,  I  cry  alway, 
I  pour  my  heart  on  ni^rht  and  day, 
Yi't  never  nnlil  now  have  won 
The  answer — *  Hen*  em  I,  my  Son.'  " 

"  Oh  dnll  of  heart  *  mrloscd  dulh  lie, 

!(■  I  acli,  "Come,  I. ml."  on  "  Ifprp  am  I,' 

Tliv  lovi'.  iliy  hmgiii^'.  iirr  not  thinr, 

7T<-Ai-clit>ne  of  a  love  divine. 

Thy  t»  ry  prayer  lo  (hte  was  piien, 

Iifi  If  a  mrwenppr  from  beaten. 

Whom  find  njiotP.  iht'y  are  nr-i  so, 

Sir«>np  hnndii  art*  round  ihi-m  in  their  Wfie 

TtM'ir  lu'iirt!<  are  Uiund  wiih  lunda  of  brasm, 

Ttiat  ciyh  or  eryirii;  cannot  pss«. 

.Ml  trratiureft  did  ihe  I^inl  impan 

To  Pharaoh  «ve  a  conlritr  hvwi. 


»l  \BY    OP    THE    MONlIt, 

All  iiihi.-r  jiifis  unlo  hi»  toa 
He  freely  fjivcs  mir  tjru'Igi'iK  kntivB, 
J$ui  luvf's  s«i-<'i  smart  nml  ctistly  pain, 
A  ireisurc  for  his  frirtKi-s  ri-iiiBiii,'* 

K.  C.  T. 


DtAllY  OF  THK  MON  I'H. 


NATIONAL  EOL^CATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

SifPT.  I, — Wc  have  been  rnvourcit  with  some  very  intcrcsllng  ex- 
tracts respecting  Nntionul  EdnciitioD  in  Scotland.  It  is  gcncr»lly 
known  that  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  in  ScotlancJarccplwl 
the  Govtit'ninotit  grants  and  iiis|)cction.  It  did  so  as  the  oi^au  of  the 
Kirk.  In  estimating  this  ciri-umstance  nri|;ht,  as  it  regards  our  own 
country,  it  is  important  (o  hear  in  mind  that  the  Cliurch  in  RngUiid  hni 
no  legislative  body,  like  the  GetiernI  Assembly,  wliich  cnuhl  furmiiliy 
delegate  their  aathority  totlie  National  Society;  I'lit  in  lieu  of  Ihat,  the 
whole  of  the  heads  of  the  Cbarch  are  actually  members  of  the  (.'ommtttpc 
oftbe  Society. 

*  By  the  report  of  tlif  Geoerat  Assembly  Eilucntion  Committee  which  I  «eiit 
you,  it  appears  (liat  there  ar«  in  full  tigbty-eiiilit  Presbvterieit  in  Scotlatitl,  nf 
which  all  but  t>\x  made  rutuiu^  of  the  Schuula  in  ihi-ir  Li>trii:ta.  l'hi>si>  aniounl 
t^>  :i,585  8ch<Pols  vxDiuiued  mul  137  not  «--XRniui«.'tl  ;  lutnl  re|  ur<e<l,  'i,'^i.  If  we 
a<l«(  ftbuut  2110  for  the  »i(  PrcKhyUriei  «hich«ent  iiu  rrport,  the  wliule  juri^tlicitnD 
uf  thr  General  As5otnt>i>'s  Kducattoii  ('ummirlce  will  tiicuil  to  only  2i)2£ 
schools,  at  sixty  scholars  to  a  9cho(il,  which  apfjvurft  the  a>eniSR  nuioUer;  th't) 
would  give  175,000  scholHrs.  Oompariiig  the  '2,iH)fi  schools  .u  d  IJ.^.nO^I  scholars 
with  the  Dumber  of  ('hurch  ichools  aoil  »chi>larii  io  KugtaDtl,  it  will  iirme  wMib 
body'ti  judgnifnt  on  the  In^iMfction  qae»liuu  la  eniitled  to  the  i^natiT  ni'i);ht. 

The  actual  number  of  schools,  however,  *  maiutiiiocd  un  ttii- (leiierul  As&etnblj'a 
scheme*  nbich  they  state  is  *  the  principal  pnrt  <il  Ihr  service  they  are  renfler<i>ic 
to  KducatioD.'aiid  which  corri'sptKid  with  die  uunilttT  ucliiHlly  in  union  wtlli  tlm 
Naliooal  Society,  are  ouly  117,  with  KO^giO  »cholara,  at  an  expeD5e,  fur  the  year 
cndiDg  May  39,  of  £3541. 

The  exertions  of  the  Assembly's  Coiumitlee  depend,  like  those  uf  the  National 
Society,  entirely  on  voluntary  coutribuliuu. 

They  siiite,  in  reference  to  the  retuniii'  from  the  Prvabyteries,  *  thiit  it  shows 
out  ouly  that  .schools  o/ererjf  dexiriftinn  iu  Sc^iltiitid  rt^cni^ize  the  siipeiiuten- 
dence  oftbe  Church,  hut  iictually  are  evtry  year  inspecled  wid  judftfd  uf  by  the 
Presbyteriea  uf  their  respective  l>ouuds^the  exception^  taiiig  nut  of  any  c«  rtaio 
clufta  of  Miliaolfi,  but  merely  uf  certain  individuals.*  CrJvute  superJulfudeace  uf 
schools,  where  it  exists,  does  nut  seek  to  supercede  or  rival  the  luperiiitendence 
of  the  Church,  *bu(  it  confessedly  suhurdinalt?  thereto,  and  co-oppralinf;  so  well, 
as  l^euerally,  b)  the  Presbyteries  iheninplveit,  to  b«*ciinnidrrrd  us  lrul>  uuiiliary.' 

*Thiti  rclulioii  uf  the  schoulii  tu  the  ('hurch,  has  its  foundation  iu  IhecoKunlc 
nalntv  of  the  two  eslablifthmentfi,  and  there  is  then-fure  the  »truuue»t  reusun  lu 
(rust  that  it  will  nercr  be  allowed  to  cca»e.  The  reigu  uf  religion  in  ibu  schuoLi, 
and  therefore  the  lupcriuteudeace  of  the  Church,  is  part  uf  'that  kingdom 
which  bball  never  be  destroyed.' 
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MR.  THORN'S  TRACTS. 


Sept.  8lli. — Some  of  our  clerical  brethren  may  possibly  have  met, 
the  cottages  of  their  parishioners,  vrJth  a  set  of  tracts,  or  rather  handbills, 
which  have  been  put  forth  by  Mr.  Thorn,  an  Independent  minister  at 
Winchester.  One  of  ihero  is  '*  On  the  Superstitious  Rites  and  Notions  of 
the  Church  of  England;"  one  "  On  the  Essential  Dilfercnce  between  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  Church  of  England."  A  much  larger  publi- 
cjition,  by  the  same  author,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  advert  to  the  rest, 
is  entitled,  "  The  Anti-Chnatian  and  Pernicious  Doctrine  of  the  Church 
Catechism ;  containing  an  Appeal  to  Parents  on  the  Sin  and  Danger  of 
allowing  iheir  Children  to  learn  its  or  to  attend  a  School  where  it  is 
publicly  taughL"  This  pamphlet  has  l>ecn  diligently  circulated  in 
some  parishes  in  Essex.  An  exemplary  clergj-man,  the  Rev,  W.  Harding, 
otHockley-on-the-nill,  found  one  of  them  in  the  house  of  a  poor  per- 
son whom  he  was  visiting,  lie  borrowed  it,  ;uid  read  it.  In  the  fin>t 
two  pages  of  the  book  he  met  with  these  three  assertions: — 1st,  That 
the  Church  Catechism  does  not  teach  the  Deity  of  Christ,  or  of  the 
Jitily  Ghust.  2nd]y,  That  it  speaks  of  the  Creed  as  composed  by  the 
Apostles,  and  gives  it  the  same  authority  as  the  Scriptures.  Srdly, 
That  it  merely  teaches  children  that  they  ore  to  sajf  their  prayers — not 
that  they  are  to  pray.  Hereupon,  Mr.  Harding  wrote  two  letters  ;  one 
to  his  parishioners,  telling  them  that  stich  a  book  was  in  circulation 
among  them,  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  them  from  sending 
their  children  to  the  Church  School,  and  that  it  contained  three  direct 
LiA  (a»  by  quotations  from  the  Catechism  he  showed  them  to  be) ;  and 
thatf  therefore,  the  author  of  it  was  not  a  person  to  he  trusted  in  any 
matter,  least  of  all  when  he  pretended  to  talk  about  religion.  The  other 
letter  was  to  a  Mr.  Temple,  a  dissenting  minister  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  been  active  in  diflusing  Mr.  Thorn's  books.  Mr.  Harding's 
"  Address  from  an  Essex  Vicar  to  his  Parishioners,"  headed,  "  Beware 
of  False  Prophets,"  is  admirable.  U  is  a  model  of  the  simple,  straight- 
forward. Saxon  style,  which  a  cultivated  clergyman,  who  is  writing  plain 
truth  to  plain  men,  should  hi  ways  adopt.  The  other  letter  we  could 
wish  that  he  had  spared.  It  had  no  other  effect  tlian  to  call  forth  from 
Mr.  Temple  a  response  about  clergymen  of  a  Political  Church,  Baptis-j 
mal  Regeneration,  Unity  and  Tx>ve  among  Bretlircn,  Judah  vexing 
Ephniim  and  Ephraim  vexing  Judah,  &c.  Sec.  &-e. —  the  one  question, 
whether  it  in  right  to  circulate  direct  falsehoods,  being  the  only  one 
which  the  author  seemed  to  consider  quite  unimportant. 
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Tbe  case  we  have  been  alluding  to  is  important,  if  on  no  other  account, 
^yct  as  a  defence  of  those  who,  at  the  risk  of  much  unpopularity,  declared 
tbftt  all  measures  for  bringing  the  children  of  dissenters  and  Churchmen 
into  one  state  school  were  impracticable.  We  trust  the  amiable  andj 
aincere  advocates  nf  that  measure,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Dr.  Kay,  Profcsaot^ 
Pillans,  and  others,  are  long  ago  convinced  of  their  mistake ;  hut  if 
there  is  in  their  minds  any  lingering  regret  for  having  been  compelled 
to  abandon  a  favourite  scheme,  we  would  call  their  attention  to  thii 
Lftct :  Mr.  Thorn,  not  an  inconsiderable  minister  among  the  dissenters, 
'Init  one  who  has  been  put  forward,  again  and  again,  as  one  of  their  conr  . 
Bpicnous  c1iam]>ions,  distinctly  proclaims  it  a  tin  to  teach  the  manuall 
which  Churchmen  use,  diffuses  pamphlets  for  the  purpose  of  urging 
Chnrchmen  not  to  ailow  their  children  to  enter  a  school  in  which  it  is 
taught,  and  thinks  no  slanders  too  monstrous  for  tho  sake  of  effecting 
this  object.  Was  it  higotrj',  we  ask,  on  our  part,  to  say  that  a  common 
training  school  could  not  be  founded,  from  which  masters,  to  teach  in 
Mr.  Thorn's  schools  and  in  ours,  should  go  forth ;  that  it  must  be  a 
hoUow  compromise,  subversive,  not  promottvc  of  unity,  which  should  at* 
tempt  to  bring  ctiildren,  instructed  by  him  to  abuse  and  hate  our  Cate- 
chism, into  the  same  room  with  those  who  are  taught  to  consider  it  so- 
lemn truth  ?  Tlie  question  is  one  of  plnin  common  sense.  If  we  were 
honest — if  we  were  not  teaching  that  to  which  we  attached  no  value,  nay, 
that  whiL-li  we  believed  to  he  unmeaning  and  false,  are  we  not  bound  to 
resist  such  an  association  as  this  ? 

We  should  suppose,  also,  that  such  intercourse  could  not  be  very 
pleasant  to  Mr.  'I'horii  ;  that  he  could  not  desire  that  persons  whom  he 
assumes,  in  all  his  writings,  to  he  knaves  and  hypocrites,  should  be 
brought  into  very  close  affinity  with  his  disciples.  But  we  confess  we 
arc  quite  unable  to  take  the  measure  of  this  geutleman*s  conscience  ;j 
and  we  can  conceive  it  quite  possible,  that  at  the  next  public  meeting 
at  which  he  is  called  to  speak,  he  may  express  his  concern  that 
Churchmen  should  have  displayed,  on  recent  occasions,  such  a  spirit 
of  narrowness  and  bigotry ;  that  they  should  understand  so  little 
of  those  princ-iples  of  brotherly  love  which  should  link  all  Clu-Istiuns  to- 
gether, and  especially  that  they  should  respond  so  ill  to  those  kmd, 
firiendly,  and  Christian  invitations  which  he  has  addressed  to  them — 
these  invitations  being  such  as  we  have  given  a  sample  of  in  our  present 
article. 


2.i-l 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY— MR.  SINCLAIR'S  APPEAL. 

Sept.  18t1i. — The  following  letter  has  appeared  in  most  of  ihc  daily 
newspapers.  We  make  no  apology  for  introducing  it  here;  its  great 
viilue  and  importance  entitle  it  to  the  largest  circulation  and  the  deepest 
attention  that  it  can  possibly  obtain. 

LeUer/rom  the  Hbt.  Jons  Sikci-air,  M.  A..  Secretary  of  the  National  So- 
^Mtjf,  to  the  Ki)cht  Ilun.  Lord  Asmlet,  M.  1\.  Chairman qf  the  Siil»cripluw 
Committee,    funnM  at  a  PuMie  A[t^ting  of  tha  Frieitdt  0/  Church  Educa' 

.  Him^hetdttt'WiUiiiM  RonniM,onthe^tkM'Q9.  IB39. 

London,  \4th  Sejttetnber^  IM40. 
Mr  Lord, 

AcuEEABLT  lo  youT  Lordsbip's  rtqurst^  and  that  of  the  Suburiptiun 
Cummittw,  I  have  drawn  up  ihcniclosi'dsliitfment.  adapted  10 recenlcircuin- 
stanei*s.  conuininf^  a  second  appfj),  in  behalf  of  the  NATiuNai.  Societt,  to 
ibe  friends  of  Education  and  of  the  Church. 

1  have  the  honoar  to  be,  Mr  Lobs, 
With  much  rciipccc,  jour  faithful  and  obcdit-nt  Servant, 

Jou>    Sl!WCLAin. 

A  RENEWED  APPEAJ..  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HEK  MAJESTY'S 
ROYAL  LETTER.  IN  BEHALF  OP  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY. 
TO  THE  FRIENDS  AND  PROMOTERS  OP  SOUND  CURISTLVN 
EDUCATION.  THROUGHOUT  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

No  apologT  can  be  nccrssarv  for  again  inviting  the  attention  of  the  Public  la 
the  Bll-iroportant  subject  of  Naticn*!  Educatiun.  more  especially  under  the  al- 
tered circuin!)tJnc<r«  in  Mhicb  the  >;reat  ()Uc«lions  and  intrresl^,  religious  and 
sueiiil,  which  it  involvtrs,  are  nuu  happilj  placed.  When  it  was  last  my  duty 
to  set  forth  the  claiina  of  the  National  Society  to  the  support  uf  the  country,  I 
had  tht>  puiiiful  las-k  of  dwelling  on  the  di!isppt)intmentit  and  einharraistpenla 
of  the  clergy  and  luana^rtn  uf  schools  who  had  exfKxied  public  grants  in  aid 
of  their  fXfrtions.  But  1  have  now  the  saiisfactiun  uf  H-riting  under  auspices 
and  snticipatimi't  of  afar  different  kind,  and  of  a  more  chcvring  description. 
That  a  mutual  ;:m>d  undeniandint;  should  have  taken  place  between  the  Com* 
mittee  vf  (Council  and  the  Naiiimal  Society  watt  to  bt:  t-xpectei),  as  soon  as  each 
party  became  M:n»ible  that  the  iniporunt  objects  which  they  had  respectively 
IQ  view  could  not  be  gained  without  mutual  co-opiTatton. 

tti>  hi>,'h)y  Mti!»f»ctory,  therefore,  that  my  appeal  ito  longer  wears,  in  any 
ahape  ordesree.  a  pulUical  atptct;  but  may  be  confined  to  a  »imple  slatement 
of  tne  plan*  which  the  Siiciety  ha«  in  view  for  improving  and  extending  Kdu- 
catiuo,  and  of  the  reasons  why  all  lartiis friendly  lo  the  Church,  xihatevtrmay 
be  their  diiagrccinenu  as  lo  measures  of  State  policy,  should  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion cordially  unite. 

.\s  regards  the  improvement  compared  with  the  extension  of  Education,  1 
would  obflcrvethat,  Xv  huild  ffchiwrts  t&  of  little  use  Mithout  pruvitling  i-fficient 
traohers;  anJ,  ihcrvforc,  that  ibe  measures  of  tlw  SociLty  for  the  laller  pur- 
pose are  of  paramount  importance ;  and  although  less  palpuble  to  the  seiises, 
and  leas  manifest  tv  ibc  eye  of  common  observers,  are  nut  less  real  and  valu- 
able in  themselves  titan  the  erection  of  the  most  substantial  school. building. 
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Tlie  mo&t  ignr>raiit  passer-by  may  fve  a  building,  and  estimate  its  dinicn&ions  ; 
but  it  rtK|uires  some  exercise  of  intelligence  lu  e»tirnute  theatlainDientBof  the 
mftater,  and  ihe  proficiency  of  ibe  schulars. 

The  Socielv,  therefore,  will  continue  to  malniain  fl£  Model-Sehnols  for  boyt, 
for  girls,  and  fur  infants  ;  and  will  thus  affurd  lo  ciindidate«  for  the  office  of 
tuition  <>p|Hinunlty  to  learn  and  jiraclise,  on  the  nioat  approved  plan, their  diffi- 
cult  and  usel'ul  art,  It  was  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  (hat  the  Society  re- 
cently cumnii»»ii)nud  the  master  of  iheir  central  inblituiion,  the  Rev.  G.  Moody, 
M.A.,  to  visit  Warrington,  Bolton,  Kdinburph,  Glugow,  Dublin^  and  other 
places,  where  the  best  theories  on  Kducation  have  been  for  some  time  subjected 
to  the  lest  of  experiment,  and  to  ascertain,  by  his  personnl  observation,  whe- 
ther any  and  what  amendments  might  be  Introduced  into  the  National  system 
cunsisiently  with  its  great  object — the  relipious  traininjj  of  the  children. 

The  StKiely  will  also  continue  li>  support  Training-Institutions,  where  fu- 
ture ma&ternand  raistrehtteft,  buitrded  and  Judged  in  )mrt  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society,  may  be  instructiKl,  under  ifficient  superintendence,  in  the  knowledge 
which  ihey  are  afterwards  profcbaionally  to  diffuse.  With  a  view  of  carrying 
on  mure  eifectually,  and  una  gcale  mure  pruporlioned  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, the  educxtiun  of  masters,  the  Society  has  lately  porchaied  the  esute  of 
Stanley  Grove,  Chelsea,  about  three  miles  from  London.  The  property  com- 
pribes  eleven  acres.,  lying  contiguous  lolhe  Fulhum  Road.  A  principal  of  this 
new  college  will  be  ap|Kiinli'd  as  soon  as  the  i  'ommittee  have  lK>en  able  to  de- 
cide upon  the  comparutive  )irt'teti))ions  of  the  numerimit  and  highly  eligible 
candidates  fur  this  srduuu-s  and  responsible  office. 

Another  object  which  the  Society  basin  view,  is  to  maintain  a  small  body  of 
unattached  (Dasters,  who  may  be  appointed  from  lime  lo  time  to  organise  or 
remodel  schools,  and  spread  throughout  the  country  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  most  appnived  methods  of  tuition.  An  efficient  master,  especially 
when  assisted  by  one  or  two  a>mpetent  tnonitorn,  might,  in  the  course  uf  three 
or  four  mouths,  bring  the  moktuurli^Tiplined  rehotd  into  good  order.  In  many 
such  cases,  also,  it  might  be  found  dtfiirable  by  the  managers  of  a  school  to 
send  their  pi'rmanenl  m.'uier  for  instruction  to  the  Society,  where  be  might  un- 
dergo a  salutary  process  uf  re-training.  A  rustic  teocher,  who  has  never  seen 
what  goml  t-ilucation  is,  would  thus  have  his  eyes  openeil  to  hisownileficiencies, 
and  return  to  his  obfcure  locality  not  only  better  capable  uf  teaching,  but  more 
desirous  and  more  suscejnible  of  helf-iinprovcment. 

Among  other  helps  to  the  progre^  of  education,  apian  for  providing  proper 
books  and  school  materials  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  several  of  the 
diocesan  and  district  Itoards  ;  and  it  ts  hoped  will  be  shortly  carried  into  effect, 
in  co-apcrulion  with  the  Society  fir  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The 
price  nf  text-books,  maps,  globes,  rtgistcrs  of  attendance,  and  other  school  re- 
quisites, might  be  redu(!i'd,  by  weli-deviKcd  arriingetnentti  i»f  this  kind,  lu  one- 
half  their  present  cost.  If  a  iiteleuiiun  could  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Khool-managcrs,  and  should,  in  consequence,  be  generally  adopted, 
any  master  who  should  he  >cnt  for'.h  from  the  training-school  of  the  Society, 
ur  uf  any  diocesan  Board,  would  be  required  to  teach  the  very  books  which  he 
had  him^telf  previously  learned  and  taught.  The  advantage  refculting  from 
uniformity  aa  lo  discipline  and  weapons,  in  the  warfare  of  the  Church  against 
the  combined  powers  of  sin  and  i^-norance,  is  manifest.  There  is  no  way,  per- 
haps, in  which  grants  fur  ihe  sujipurt  of  schools  in  circumbtances  requiring  aid, 
could  be  made  more  usefully  luid  effectually  than  in  the  form  of  school 
materials. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  un  other  means  of  educational  improvemmt,  es- 
pecially that  of  inspection  by  intelligent  officers,  under  competent  authority  ; 
but  an  the  bent-fit^  uf  such  inspectinn  have  been  frequently  discussed,  and  are 
now  universally  acknowledged,  1  pnjct'ed  at  uncc  to  explain  the  great  and 
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grievous  n«ccs»ity  uliicli,  iiotwilhstanding  all  ihf  vfibrts  of  tbe  SucIetT  an^  < 
the  Government,  slill  exists,  for  extending  education  by  the  erection  of  School 
Buildings.     There  are  not  a  few  well-meaning  persons,   professedly    sound 
members  of  the  EstabliBbmcn  I — pi'rsons  in  easy  circumstances,  or  even  pos- 
sessfd  of  great  wealth — who  imagine  iliat  since  public  grants  have  now  for 
some  years  been  made  for  extending  educalion,  no  further  efforts  can  be  re- 
quired on  the  pirl  nf  private  individuals;  that  hcboots  in  sufficient  numbers 
must,  no  doubt,  have  l>een  built  in  most  places ;  and  that  the  lU-ficiencieti  must 
be  few  and  unimportant.     A  very  oalural  deiiire  to  be  relieved  from  a  pecu- 
niary  burden,  how  ever  small,  difipoBcs  Euch  persons  to  acquiesce,  without  much 
inquiry,  in  these  comfortable  assumptions.     If,  however,  I  could  prevail  upon 
tbem  to  investigate  the  truth,  to  see  with  (heir  own  eyes,  and  to  judge  from 
theii  own  observation  ;  If  I  could  but  bring  them  into  ibis  office,  and  there  in- 
duce them  to  read  only  a  small  portion  of  above  a  thousand  letters  received  on 
the  subject  during  the  last  few  months,  and  uhich  are  still  pouring  in  daily — 
applications  from  eye-«ilnesses  of  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  men  of 
learning,  judgment,  and  right  principle,  uich  minds  neither  jaundiced  by  pre- 
judice nor  blinded  by  enthusiasm,— I  think  that  some  impression  would  be 
made,  even  upon  the  coldest  reader,  by  the  undoubted  evidences  of  deplorable 
destitution  which  I  should  eet  before   faini.     1  would  show  hiin  a  parish  con- 
tainine  "  '20,000  souls,"  where  there  is  "  no  frt-e  school  in  the  whole  place," 
and  where   **  hundreds  are  totally  uneducated  ;" — a  parish   with  a  population 
of  "  16,000  or  17,000  hand-loom  weavers,"  with  only  "a  provision  of  tfOl. 
K-year  applied  to  the  education  of  thirty  boys  and  girls;" — another  with  a 
population  of  15,500,  and  others  with  12,000,  8,000,  7,000,  a,300,  2,000, 
1,600,  1,800,    l,*200,   and  many    more  of  equal  or  inferior  numbers,  when* 
sometimes  the  only  provision  at  all,  and  sometimes  the  only  proviiiion  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church,  is  a  Sunday-schtwl,  held  either  in  a  small  vestry  or 
ia  a  porch  or  chancel,  where  the  children  in  winter  arc  ready  to  perish  with 
cold,  or  in  a  hired  room,  where  they  are  "  stowed  in  such  numbers  that  there 
is  hardly  space  for  them  to  stand  or  breathe."     In  some  cases  the  school-room, 
if  the  place  may  be  so  termed,  is  in  danger  of  being  sold  ;  and  in  others  of  fall* 
ing  into  ruins  ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  rent  absorbs  almost  all  the  subscrip- 
tions.    The  clergyman  of  a  country  parish  states,  as  the  result  uf  oclual  sur- 
vey, that  one-half  of  his  parishioners  are  unable  to  read.     Another  reckons  up 
in  nia  parish  "  upwards  of  1000  poor  children  destitute  of  all  moral  aud  reli- 
gious training,  whose  parents  have  expressed  their  tiitxioug  and  great  detire  lo 
avail  themselves  of  Sunday  and  daily  instruction,   if  such  opportuntites  were 
afforded  them."     A  parish  containing  10,000  souls  is  described  as  having  only 
a  Suiiday-Bchoul,  kept  in  a  vestry,  capable  of  conuuning  no  mure  than  eighty 
individuals,  while  the  remaining  schobrs,  amounting  to  300,   are  dispersed 
through  every  apartment  of  the  clergyman's  house.     According  to  a  return 
maile  to  the  Society,  in  1837,  the  total  number  of  schools  held  in  churches  (not 
including  those  in  vestry-rooms)  was  ^071,  of  which  44  were  daily-schools, 
and  '2(^)27  were  Sunday-schools. 

'J'he  impression  which  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  mind  of  evety  Christian 
reader  of  these  facts,  may  be  inferred  from  the  eflect  actually  produced 
upon  those  by  wham  they  are  witnessed  and  stated.  A  young  man  goes 
into  the  clerical  profession,  expecting  to  lind  a  maintenance,  upon  the 
divinely  established  principle  that  (fm  laliQvrrr  is  irorMy  /*/*  Aw  hire.  He 
accepts  a  curacy  upon  a  moderate  stipend,  and  is  req\iired  to  maintain  a 
certain  rank  tn  society.  But  when  he  enters  upon  his  spiritual  charge,  be 
often  Bees  around  him  such  educational  destitution,  that  he  cannot  refrain 
from  giving,  not  out  of  his  "abundance,"  but  of  his  want,  to  reliere  it, 
rather  than  see  the  flock  committed  to  him  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  A 
curate  of  this  description,  and  I  belie\*c  tncre  arc  mnny,  has  artnalTy  lold 
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lat  of  his  income  of  100/.  a-year,  for  Uic  first  twii  years  he  ha<l  gireii 
T  to  repair  a  church,  and  tlic  other  half  lo  buihl  ii  school.  In  niio- 
tbcr  instance  a  curate  writes,  that  he  bad  "put  down  his  name  for  SO/,  out 
of  his  pittance,  ati  an  example;"  but  I  am  obliged  to  add,  with  shame,  that 
hv  could  not  prevail  upon  the  proprietors  and  capitalists  of  his  parish  to 
iollow  him.  In  numerous  instances,  (lie  incuuibetit  builds  and  maintains 
the  8rho4)l  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  and  oidy  applies  for  a  master  or 
rnixtrciKs.  The  rei:tor  of  n  Kniall  living  writeti,  that  be  is  ready  to  give  3U/. 
a-year  towards  the  maintenunce  of  his  school ;  adding,  as  a  claim  to  aid, 
that  be  bubscribex  both  to  the  National  Society  and  to  the  Diocesan  itnurd. 
A  curate  in  Wales  ofTcrs  'Ai/.  towards  a  school;  and  pledges  his  vicar, 
iilnnitst  as  poor  as  himself,  tn  give  VOt.  more.  Another  clergymun  in  the 
north  of  Englnnd  has  raised  HaOl.  in  sub8i:riptions  towards  a  building  esti- 
mated at  1800/.,  and  makes  himst-lf  responsible  for  the  deficiency.  *'  1  do 
uot  think,"  he  aays,  *'  my  people  would  let  ine  go  to  jail ;  l>ul  there  are 
many  inconveniences  short  of  that  which  it  would  he  desirable  t{t  avoid." 
Another  in  the  south  lias  paid  out  of  his  oun  pocket  €.^0/.  for  tlie  aitc  of  a 
school.  A  third  writes — "  I  have  expended  more  than  '*0o/.,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  three  years'  clear  profits  of  my  living."  Others  write, 
ttiat  they  have  "advanced  I0()/.;"  or  that  they  have  ''taxed  tiitlr  own 
means  to  the  utmost;"  or  that  they  "  have  contributed  till  they  are  quite 
exhausted ;"  or  that  they  have  made  themselves  "  responsible  for  the  whole 
espen.'te  of  the  undertaking."  The  incumbent  of  a  dijitrict  fhnrch  states, 
that  he  has  "only  30/.  a-yenr,"'  and  yet  that  "  with  a  family  of  tight  chil- 
dren," he  has  *'  incurre<l  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  BO/,  exclusive  of  fit- 
tings-up."  Jn  some  InhtnnecR,  a  I'lergyman  asks  for  n'ul  In  establishing  a 
day<school,  of  which  he  hitnseir.  or  some  inembiTH  of  bis  family,  are  to  be 
the  dady  tcachcra.  One  cxempl.try  parochial  minister,  in  a  remote  district, 
makes  this  pathetic  appeal: — "I  have  been  tliligently  and  faithfully  in- 
structing the  poor  children  ever  since  I  came  to  reside  in  the  parish,  in 
reading,  writing,  arllhmetic,  the  elements  of  English  (irammar,  and  in  the 
prineiplcs  of  Christian  knowledge,  as  taught  in  our  excellent  Catechism, 
rur  ibis  purpose  I  hired  a  schoolroom,  which  was  unforlunately  sold  about 
two  years  ago;  I,  however,  being  deterndned  lo  persevere  ni  the  good 
work  which  1  had  undertaken,  fitted  up  a  neat  granary  in  my  own  yard  as 
a  ti*mporary  schoolroom;  where  I  am  labouring  every  day  to  do  what  good 
I  can  to  the  risiiig  generation.  I  ciiiinot  have  a  fire;  but  I  light  a  fire  in 
my  kitchen  during  winter,  as  the  school  is  not  many  yards  from  it,  and  my 
parishioners  have  sent  nic  five  quarters  of  coal  for  the  purpose." 

A  distressing  contrasit  to  this  «elf-denying  /.eal  of  the  clergy  is  too  fre* 
qnenily  presented  in  the  apathy  and  misplaced  economy  of  their  paruhioners. 
There  are  some  gratifying  and  even  splendid  exceptions;  but  in  too  many 
instances  it  U  quite  disheartening  to  read  the.  pttitidness  of  the  sum  that, 
even  in  extensive  parishes  and  wealthy  neighbourhoods,  is  all  that  can  he 
raised,  either  to  buiKl  a  .school  or  to  pay  a  teacher.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  tJie  whole  of  the  expense,  ia  borne  by  the 
parochial  Kiitii>,ter.  Too  many  letters  declare  that  manufacturers  give  nn- 
thit;g ;  that  landlords  give  almost  nothing;  and  that  farmers  confine  their 
bounty  to  the  cartage  of  materials. 

During  the  twelve  months  that  I  have  held  my  preKeiit  olRce,  I  have  re- 
ccived  nearly  50Oi>  letters,  chiefiy  from  clergymen  in  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom,  upon  difTerent  subjects  connected  wiili  the  business  of  the  Society; 
and  ]  may  be  allowed  tn  say,  that  the  strong  feelings  of  affectionate  admi- 
ration produced  by  the  perutial,  dwell  continually  in  my  rerollection,  and 
gain  force  instead  nf  being  weakened  by  time  and  repetition.  1  discover 
daily  mure  and  moic  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  clerical  character;  the  fitness 
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of  these  excellent  men  tor  the  all-importittit  and  difficult  station  which  they 
occupy  ;  not  merely  their  high  iiienlHl  cultlvBtion,  hiil  their  truly  Christian 
zeal,  lilt*  jiidiciouA  activity,  und  readinetis  on  all  occasions  to  make  aay 
wtcrittce  nl  lime,  of  labour,  atid  of  pecuniary  means,  for  the  benefit  of  soul« 
committed  lo  their  cbar^je. 

i  cannot  conclude  this  appeal  without  noticing  the  great  amontjt  of  good 
which  may  he  done  by  even  small  contributiniis  towpids  the  hitinitely  im- 
portant ot>Ject  1  am  recommending.  The  chief  difTicuIty  to  he  overcome 
by  the  promoters  of  edttcaiion  ia  the  erection  of  their  t^chool-buildings  ;  the 
maintenance  of  schools  nftertvartls  is,  in  general,  more  easily  provided  for. 
To  support  two  schools,  lor  l&O  children  each,  may,  perliaps,  require  i\HtL 
a-year ;  and  yet  so  small  n  contribution  as  \SiU.  may  he  sufficient  to  decide 
the  question,  whether  a  sihool  sbatl  or  shall  not  he  built;  or  whether  :XM) 
children  shall  or  shall  not  receive  a  I'hristian  eductttion.  ]n  one  instance, 
the  applicant  only  anLed  for  6/.,  with  an  assurance  that  this  was  all  that  he 
required  tu  commence  nperaiiotis.  In  another  instauL-e,  the  poor  fiahernieii 
of  a  sea-port  village,  having  exhausted  aU  their  resources,  asl^ed  only  fur 
19i.  towards  adapting  u  rutnoui  building  to  the  purfmses  of  a  schoolroom. 
I  stinll  only  add  one  cast-,  bulunging  to  a  clat«  of  wljcli  unhappily  the 
Humber  is  but  too  large,  where  the  clergymati  solicits  aid  to  arrest  the 
headlong  progress  of  anti-Christian  opinions.  *Mn  1836,"  he  says,  "I 
established  a  school  hire,  and  got  on  tolerably  well,  till  the  spirit  of  Char- 
tisui  infected  ns.  The  farmers  have  all  withdrawn  their  subscriptions,  and 
left  nie  with  only  the  landlords.  The  very  misfortune  which  causes  this 
defection,  makes  me  the  more  anxious  to  continue  the  instruction  of  tlie 
children.  II  1  could  have  a  grant  of  SO/.  1  couUl  go  on  for  one  yeai,  during 
which  God  may  in  his  mercy  disinfect  our  moral  atmosphere." 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  expected  issue  of  all  this  educational 
movement?  I  am  ready  to  answer,  that  the  happiest  results  may  be  looked 
for  to  all  parties.  In  nroportiou  as  schools  are  multiplied  and  improved, 
children  will  imt  only  hare  oppurtunities  of  religious  instruction,  but  will 
of  themselves  desire  lo  embrace  them.  Conscious  of  Belf-improvemcnl, 
they  will,  as  the  experience  of  some  well-ordered  schools  can  testify,  take 
pleasure  in  school-ntteiidance,  instead  of  importuning  their  parents  to  let 
tlicm  stay  away-  Parents,  in  lilu  maimer,  seeing  the  religious  and  intel- 
lectual progress  of  their  children  ;  finding  tlirm  become  cleaidy,  teachable, 
oiilerly,  and  obedient;  and  observing  some  of  them,  in  consequence  of 
natural  ability  duly  culuvntcd,  to  rist:  into  comparative  eminence  in  society, 
will  take  a  warmer  interest  in  their  instruction,  pay  for  it  more  cheerfully 
and  liberally,  and  be  thankful  to  the  benefactors  who  assist  in  providing  it. 
Tlie  owners  of  property  will  more  and  more  l»e  imprcs.sed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  the  best  security  for  property  a^  well  as  life  is  thi*  early  establish- 
ment of  religion  in  the  hearts  ol  the  i)eople;  that  the  best  corrective  of 
Chartism  is  Christianity,  and  the  best  preventive  of  fjocialism  Church-of- 
Eiigland  principles.  The  clergy  will  take,  if  possible,  an  increased  interest 
in  the  Christian  training  of  tht:  young;  and  will  considf^r  it  as  much  ihvir 
pastoral  duty  to  eiibnrt  und  instruct  in  the  pnri.th  schoolroom,  as  in  the 
parish  church,  or  in  the  chamber  of  sickness.  The  inlluenc«  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister  will  be  strengtiicned;  the  rising  generation  will  regard  him 
with  niial  reverence,  and  li^ten  in  after-life  with  due  attention  to  his  well- 
known  voice — that  voice,  associated  with  the  dearest  recollfctions  of  their 
childhood,  now  raised  to  wnm  them  against  falling  from  the  rafe  and  firm 
path  (in  vthich  he  himself  had  been  their  early  guide)  into  the  abyw  of 
anarcUial  atid  infidel  corrupijous 

LimdtH,  li/A  .Sr/i/cfflArr.  1840. 
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On  Thursday,  the  16th  of  Septenibcr,anici.'ting  uf  the  Cliester  Diocesan 
Board  of  E<iucalion  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society,  was  held 
at  the  Amphiihcalre,  the  Uev.  Rvclor  Iirouks  ju  the  chair.  It  whs  very 
largely  attfnded,  and  several  of  the  speeches  were  highly  interesting. 
The  one  which  was  prohably  most  admired  at  the  time  it  was  delivered, 
Mr.  M*Ncilc'a,  must  have  suffered  in  the  rtpoil.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
will  be  better  appreciated  the  n:ure  it  is  read  und  studied  ;  we  cannot 
do  belter  than  transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  reailcrs,  who  may  not 
have  seen  the  excellent  report  in  the  *  Morning  Hcnild:" — 

W.  E.  QlBtUtone.  K»q. ,  M.V.,  thm  miic  Htnidst  v(^ry  marked  uid  lengthened 
applttute.  Hr  said,*'  Tbf!  re!>olntion  which  I  liavc  undertaken  to  si-cutid,  iti  llie 
|trff8fnce  of  this  f;rcat  aod  itidticutia)  usbcnibly^  has  lii-ea  aln-udy  rinil  to  you 
by  tlip  rev.  (tciitlt.-iniiii  who  prece'lfd  mo,  Id  llu-  cfli-c!:  Ilinl  the  fiiacaUnn  of  Ihe 
middte  and  lalKiurlnK  clHM»e»  uii;;ht  lo  trti|i[A;ic  Ihn  dili{r«iit  atieniioo  of  Ihe  Eilt- 
bliBhed  Clhurch.  Now  thUi&  a  pru)>udiiiijii  which,  in  the  eyes  uf  some  of  those 
prcfteot,  and  at  the  prrsent  atntre  of  the  hiibiness,  may  huve  the  appt^rance 
aloKHtofa  trutain  ;  and  yet,  itotwithfttandioK.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
ooe  cootaioini;  a  ^-iitiment  which  involves  evL'iy  quesiiou  uuiv  cuutesud 
between  Iht*  fri^ntU  and  opponf-nts  nf  scnptinal  nrd  rL>Mgi<ius  I'ducatiun.  (Ht^ar, 
hear.)  Il  is  not  ht-td  hy  niiy  jfreat  or  inaueriliat  party,  llml fihicatiun  ounht  tube 
communicated  tumen  xvtihoul  the  iiceompimiment  of  reliiflon  ;  we  have  nut  yet 
arrived  in  such  a  height  ut'  autlacity  an  tliut  any  party  mnintaininK  such  a  propo* 
sitiou  should  meet  with  nny  considerable  anntuni  of  acceptance  from  Ku(;li^b- 
inen.  < hi  the  uthor  haoil,  wt>  huve  nut  now  lo  cuiiteud  \«iih  (he  LouenL  pri-ju- 
diceti  of  Hume  uf  thi>!:ie  nhu  were  once  inctiQcd  to  believe  that  we  arc  toiifek  iu 
(he  i^uraaee  of  the  people,  for  Ihc  safety  and  p«rmAnfui;y  uf  our  iiitttituttonK 
We  do  not  believe  that  man  can  bi;  bi^ncritltd  by  Lhf>  cootinuatioa  of  ignorance  ; 
(hat  good  oftD  be  Kcneralfd  hy  the  torpor  of  Ihose  facuUies  which  God  has  given 
tons.  Oo  where  we  will,  we  find  i(  genrnilly  ndmiticd  that  Itte  peuple  ought 
to  be  educatrd,  and  relij^iously  educated  too.  The  question  at  Issul- — the  ques- 
tioB  on  which  Ih**  result  of  uU  these  schenii's  uf  ednration  depends — the  ques- 
tion on  which  hHiigH  t1i<^  alltfriiative,  whether  educatiun  should  u»ue  in  (he 
grratest  blesaini;  or  the  must  terrific  curvu  that  caa  befal  mati'^ind,  is  whether 
religion  ought  to  be  treatrnl  hh  a  hingle  and  ianlatcd  science,  ai)  a  mere  matter  of 
ftcientilic  altuinmeot,  or  whether  it  ought  to  t>e  a  vital  principle  pervudioK  every 
element  and  topic  of  instruction,  as  Ihe  «oul  lo  whiuh  every  uther  tuple  i&  as  (he 
body.  (Chccrb.)  Now,  It  U  because 'vve  maintain  strongly  the  one  of  llicse 
alternativefl,  and  becaui»e  we  d(?pr(!cnte  the  ulher,  that  (he  rettuliitioo  1  am  now 
»lteaking  (o  is  tu-rlay  prupnaed  tu  this  uieeliitg.  If  il  be  true,  m  it  is  uften  ax- 
wrted,  (hat  religion  may  be  separated  from  ihe  general  matter  nf  inntnirtioo, 
then,  indeed,  it  duea  uut  appear  uu  what  crunud  we  vuoture  to  aaM^rt  (hat  edu- 
cuiiun  ought  to  eugage  the  atteutiuo  uf  the  Church.  It  to  said  by  uiaiiy.  whose 
dt'luftiiius  uu  this  subject  I  have  ever  deplured,  '  I<et  thr  Church  teach  (hat 
which  beluDga  to  herj  let  her  uut  intrude  into  a  provioce  which  due^  uui  beloug 
to  her ;  let  her  instruct  the  people  in  the  tloctrines  of  genuine  Christinnily,  but 
not  attempt  to  engro<>s  in  her  own  hand  the  general  ediiralioo  of  the  kingdum.' 
A  more  plauslbte  sophism  was  never  uttered.  It  romes  attended  niih  mauy 
winning  consideratioas,  with  promises  of  peace  and  hitiiuuny  on   the  one  haod. 
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and  with  a  representation  on  the  othpr,  (hat.  if  wf  persist  in  conlcndinff  for  ths 
uaioo  iif  reliKiriuK  and   generni  cttur»ll<in,   iv#  slmll    be   persisting  in  irmintain- 
ing   among  Ibc  people    a  cause  of  (icrpi'ttml  Uisrord.      I  uiii  ddL    iofcensible 
to  tbc  insinuiitiDg  nature  of  this  repreKcututiKU  ;  biilf  nevrrtllcl^5$,  I  nay  that 
la   Uiat  (r:mse  vthich  is  tlie  cauite  of  iruiti   we   uiiisl  k'wk  the  firat  cuosidera- 
tioD,  nnd  llmt   that    uhirh  is  Ihe  cbusi<  of  trnth  will  liki'ni^e  be  fnund  tn   be 
the  c4U»e  uf  peace  ;  and  Uiat  that  which  prumiseti  to  he  the  eun^e  uf  ptiac  aud 
cbnrity,  uikI  vet  didii'fiards  those  principles  fr<tn)  which  |>»-are  and   charity  cui 
alnne  duw,  will  ultiui>iletj  be  fuund  <^ine  uf  Itu!  d-irkL'st  f]rlusinu»  uiih  which  the 
biiiDHU  mind  waKCver  afllicled.     Why  is  it  that  we  are  called  upon  to  resist  the 
plausibility  of  thuAe  whu  cuatend  for  the  division  of  religi»u«  an^l  general  e<)u- 
catioof  NothiDK  can  he  tntire  equitHble  tliun  the  intentions  of  many  amons  the 
number  of  those  who  contend  for  the  division;  nuthlnn  cnn  be  more  perilous 
than  the  general  argument  they  urge,  brcaune  it  is  just  that  de^^ree  of  re<t5atiing 
that  is  likely  to  titlte   tho^e  who  pay  little  utteution  to  the  feubjcet.     They  do 
not»uy    thnt  educiili<iu   sliould    be   without  ri'lipiun  ;   but   Iht-y  sny,  *  Ia^I   the 
Church  K>v(^  Id  the  children  of  (he  (.'hureb  Unit  education  which  she  tbiuks  pru. 
per;  tinly  let  her  ronfuip  lifi>elf  wiihin   eertnin  bounds,  and   leave  the  rest  free 
from  her  iuflueiice.'     Tliat  is  pUunible;  but  it  is  nbal  we  ouabt  to  resiet  to  the 
utmost  extrcniitv.     (Much  cheering.)     I  will  not  attnnpl  to  go  at  lurjce  into  the 
reasons  on  which  thai  opposition   out;ht  to   be  fjrouaded  ;  but  I  will  endeavuur 
ft)  (live  thear    two   rvafttillH   fur   tht>  {■<iur»>o  whieh   I    lia\e  reroni  me  ruled.      In  thie 
first  pliice,  1  admit  that  iu  certain  branches  of  culture  kuowled^e  may  be  cntn- 
municafrd  witlmnt  religion  ;  that,  for  inslanre,  to  make  men  physicians  or  enfii* 
neera,  or  to  instruct  them  in  many  useful  branches  uf  learninK,   is  a  thinit  Ibat 
may  be  done  without  any  direct  reference  to  religion.     But  ctt-ti  this  is  out  true 
uf  the  M^be»t  branches  of  seculur  kuowledae,     ^t'hile  speaking  of  lliinf[s  iiiHni- 
mate,  of  the  powers  of  nature — bow  thry  may  be  buiidued  aud  enli^iled  into  the 
servire  uf  mau,  you  lUiiy  CM'iipe,   llnHigb   tlirnu|{h   Krent   injustice,  fmni  any  re- 
ference to  religion  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  you  cnn  eKcnpe  from  a  reference  to 
Nature's  Uod.     Kut  when  )ou  come  to  the  (•ciencrs  which  iorolve  the  nature  of 
maa — when  you  cnme   to  the  sciences  which  involve  bis  destiny — when  yon 
leach  moil  to  learn  the  lessons  of  wisdom  frum  the  records  of  experience  — when 
you  cunte  into  the  re^ionit  of  moral  philo.^ophy,  of  history,  you  are  then  reduced 
to  one  of  twu  alteroutitcs — either  vuu  niUNi  have  the  papila  iastnicled  liy  those 
who  have  a  seoHc   of  the   truth  of  L'liriitiauity,  or  you  must  ahaudoii  them  to 
practiciil  infidelity.     It  is  in  vain  to  teach  men  history,  or  anything  concerned 
with  human  hopes  and  destiny,  on  principles  uf  ueuiralitj.    (Cheers.)    The  ex- 
perimenc  has  been  tried,  and  a  Kreaior  failure  was  never  eihibitcd.    It  must  be 
tatigbt  with  a  sense  of  reliitioo,  or  they  will  be  im-Ugiuus,     Rut  that  it  should 
be  taught  with  a  direct   mention  of  r4'liKion,  may  be  inferred  from  one  of  tho 
precepts  which  have  been  fjiveu  for  our  (^uidiiiice — namely ,  that  whatever  we  do, 
we  are  bound  to  do  it   lo   Uie  glury  of  fiud.     (Cheers.)     1  say  that  if  we  are 
bound  to  do  small  and  mean  things  to  the  glory  of  Ood— if  we  are  told  even  to 
eat  and  drink  to  the  glory  of  God,  how  mnch  more  does  the  c»mii»and  hold  good 
when  we  talk  of  subduing  the  powers  of  nature,  healing  disease,  or  of  putting 
ioto  activity  the  benevolent  operations  of  orti  ahuvc  sll,  when  we  asond  from 
the  regions  of  matter  to  miml,  and  deal  with  the  faculties  which  t>od   has  con- 
ferred upon  us,  mod  with  respect  lo  which  man  was  declared  to   he  mailc  in  lh« 
inage  of  God.    To  refuse  to  leeognisp  rtligion  in  these  hninchcs.  is  at  onrc  to 
deny  that  allegiance  which  ne  owe  to  this  supremacy.     (Applause.)     Now  the 
principle  on  which  I  contend  that  religion  ought  til  pervade  all  systems  of  edu- 
cation,  aud  that  no  system  o'  cdncaLion  can  permanently  rai^e  either  (he  intel- 
lectual ur  physical  condition  of  man  whicli  is  not  cunncctt'd   throughout  w.tli 
religion,  in  the  prinqkile  vihich  not  only  approves  itself  in  the  abrilnirt  lo  our 
understandings,  hut  nas  e^cr  b<eu  acted  on  since  the  foundation  of  the  Cbhstiau 
Church.     I  defy  any  mku  to  name  a  pehoti  since  tbe  Christian  Church  existed, 
at  which  she  has  not  t>een  tbe  grcai  piumoter  u(  edueatiuu — (applause) ;  and  io 
ia)ing  this,  1  do  not  except  from  the  proposition  even  those  ages  of  darkness 
when  the  muss  uf  men   nt-r*'  iiluiost  whully  ilt^siitute  nf  intellrctuat  Lullure. 
r.iru  then,sroull  as  the  aaiuunl  of  eii.iting  kiiowleilge  was,  the  great  purtiim  of 
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it  waa  to  be  found  ia  the  M*tninarie«  of  the  Church.  I  say,  wHhonl  fcnr  of  of- 
fence, t)iai  the  iDunuAU-rie--,  which  afterwards  became  eioka  of  pollution  aad 
corroplinn,  were  in  ihtir  ongtn  etlablished  for,  and  in  some  degree  eflbrled,  tho 
in«inicuiincf>  of  leanniii;  uud  i-ivilizittioii;  mid  that,  throuffh  a  loag  and  dreary 
pcricxl,  when  Ihc  ^eueiulity  of  inaakiod  were  envrlupcd  in  darkor^ii,  thone 
nioQusleneit  did  ri-ar  xnil  K*tid  out  some  uf  the  greotest  men  thnt  the  world  had 
ever  koowo.  Rat  I  now  come  tu  a  more  |inpular  and  ubvtuuti  illii'*lraliuti,  de- 
rived from  (be  Iteforination  :  and  I  a>t(,  what  was  the  elfecl  of  the  Reformatioo 
ou  the  measures  which  wtrre  theo  takeu  fur  the  cultivaiion  and  HdvaiiceinKUt  of 
knowledge.?  lu  the  firat  place,  it  in  fiiir  lu  nay  (HhI  llie  Refoniinlion  K»ve  a 
facility  to  those  niertsiirr!*,  by  the  reviial  ipf  tcarninjr ;  niid  I  refer  l<»  that  as  a 
proof  itf  a  pruposilidti  of  tw  sniMlI  impartnnce  to  niaint.-iiii  and  keep  iq  niiod, 
that  the  revival  of  leaminK  vra&  emiueully  favourable  (o  Ihu  maiotcnatice  of 
ChriAtiui  truth.  But  what  followed  Uie  Keformuliou  with  respect  to  the  revival 
of  loamiOK'  If  wo  study  Ibe  subject  uf  eDduwiueiil»  in  this  rr>unlry  (and  a  very 
curtiiu»  uue  it  is)  we  aliall  fmd  on  the  whole  that  this  is  the  Cft»p.  At  the  pe- 
riftd  (if  the  Ref^irnialinri,  bo  far  from  a  check  being  )(iven  to  ndieiou-i  bcoe- 
voleiice,  the  t)eii(i;uant  stream,  on  the  contrary,  for  a  century  hH'I  a  half  afler- 
wnrdtt,  flowed  more  freely  and  fully  thun  for  the  preceding  century  and  a  half; 
but  it  took  a  diir«reut  direction,  namely,  the  fouudiug  ami  eodowinff  of  schoala 
—the  very  object  on  which  wc  ourselveA  arc  thiit  day  met,  (CHieens.)  Trace 
the  history  of  thutte  KC^unmar  ffchooU  which  havf  done  so  much  for  the  intellec- 
tual culture  nf  this  country,  and  yon  will  6nd  that  while  few  wen;  founded  in 
the  reiRti  of  Henry  V[I.,  more  were  founded  in  Uie  rcifcn  of  Henry  VIIl.,  very 
many  more  in  that  of  Edward  VJ.— that  they  went  back  in  the  reiKO  of  Mary, 
and  advanced  in  that  ot  (Jueea  Klizabcth — (great  applBune) ;  and  through  the 
whole  of  the  17iti  century  there  was  a  coostant  nouritu  of  bcnefuction'i  directed 
to  that  gi'eat  and  valuable  purpose,  thereby  tei^lifying'  the  Dense  of  Ihone  who 
Were  ultached  to  the  Reforoiation  as  it  was  seen  io  the  Church  of  England,  and 
tlif-ir  >irong  conviction  that  Itaroing  ought  to  be  added  in  connexion  with  the 
Church,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Churchthere  were  embodied  renulolionn, 
which  show  how  completely  thifi  priueiple  had  lieeit  acceptt^d  Hud  rero|;niiied 
throuKhuut  hvr  whole  progreiifi.  F.ven  when  the  chapters  were  foundctl,  it  was 
conitidered  one  of  the  duties  of  the  cler|;;ymen  there  asKembled,  to  devote  iheui. 
•elves  not  only  lu  (he  teaching  of  ficientiGc  theoloKy,  but  to  (he  genenil  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  And  iifterwardfi,  when  it  was  fotind  uecesftary,  instead  of 
dividiiitc  the  tft»k  onioiig  many,  to  concentrate  it  in  one  [lersoii,  an  oHicer  wa^ 
appointrd  in  every  chapter,  une  whose  duty  it  was  to  advance  the  inetructioD 
of  the  peopb-.  And  that  oAtcer  was — and  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  re. 
ferring  to  i(,  from  the  fact  of  there  being  one  gentleronn  present  on  whom  the 
title  has  be«a  appropriately  conferred — the  chancellor  of  the  dioce-4e.  (Cheers.) 
And  1  muat  cay,  that  if  we  are  to  take  the  speech  i^hich  he  (the  Rev.  Chan- 
cellor Itaikes)  has  Ihi-i  day  delivered  as  a  specimen  of  his  general  iotentlons 
with  respect  to  cduciitiou,  or  aa  a  apecimen  of  his  powers  in  pleading  its  eaufe 
before  a  Kri'at  aitaembly,  wc  cannot  but  be  satisfied;  and  I  cannot  wt»li  any 
belter  necurily  for  the  performance  of  the  dutiea  which  the  title  t»f  his  office  im- 
plies, than  the  fact  of  its  having  been  conferred  on  a  man  so  Eeatoiis  and  able. 
(Applause.)  If,  in  uppo^ifiou  to  the  rca!*on«  which  hnve  hcen  urgc<I,  and  in 
opposition  Li>  the  precedents  which  1  have  cited,  those  who  disapprove  of  our 
principles,  and  advocatn  novel  theories  on  the  subject  of  education,  shall  pro- 
cure a  natiuoal  tuseul  to  the  fatal  doctrine  that  religion  ought  to  be  flopai'Mtc-J 
from  secular  iontruction,  uiid  that  separate  cultliation  ought  to  be-given  on 
some  general  principle  ci»mmoo  to  all  religionn,  or  without  reference  to  the  re. 
ligiouof  the  Church — then  it  is  my  tjnii  persuufiion,  that  in  vain  shall  we  attompt 
to  maintain  religion  as  a  separate  science.  Revehiiiim  wha  not  given  by  CSod 
OS  B  speculation  ;  it  wa£  given  that  it  might  form  the  foundation  of  (ho  charac- 
ter of  n  an,  and  be  the  guide  of  (<very  action ;  and  if  it  is  to  bo  regarded  in  any 
other  light — if  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  merely  speculative  thing,  it  becomes  no 
better  than  an  antique  curiosity — one  of  thoHe  monsters  of  bygune  days  which 
were  referred  to  by  the  reverend  gentleman  (the  Pev.  ftlr.  Buddicom)  ;  and  wo 
might  a»  w<dl  renounce  and  repudiate  It  altogether,  as  to  say  (hat  we  can  rctnin 
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rrli{Cio(i  by  vepnrtttini:  it  froin  (be  ml  uf  knf>wle<)f;f ,  and  l>fuc  the  rt^t  ofonr  lif« 
nu  other  priuiiptt-s  than  those  uf  (he  Chri&tiaD  r«li||;ion.  We  may  well  sijr  that 
the  iiibiilutiun  uf  ilirrt*  Uioccf^iin  BoanlA  come  to  us  comim-nded  by  an  abuntl- 
uacr  of  r<'n«oDinit,  which  our  own  minilft  ran  itipply,  and  uf  ■nllioritT  wfaicb  is 
tli'rived  from  iinivfriuil  practice;  and  I,  for  oae,  am  |w-rfect)y  fersaaded  that 
these  lii!itituli<iii»  wil]  eitend,  thai  tbey  will  remain,  and  ibnt  all  those  theories 
which  (lo  to  the  inculcntion  of  kD0wle<lKe  without  reliff^ioo  oia;  also  remaiu,  as 
evil  i*  nut  to  hv  Itanished  eutircly  fr^tiD  the  world  ;  but  thai  Ibry  willo*'tiT 
uvcrroiiie  Itut  true  principle  on  which  we  »tand,  thnt  a  Christian  country  can 
have  no  stable  advanlaKe  which  is  not  penemtt-d  and  penade^l  by  religious 
•ducatioD.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  interest  and  escilemcBt  of  a  mcetiui;  like 
the  preftent  do  not  avail  to  overcome  the  difKcultiea  which  He  in  tht-  coarse  of 
those  who  have  an  iuterest  in  this  Kreat  work.  W'e,  who  appear  before  you  lo- 
dnyi  and  lend  our  humble  ctfurts  to  this  cuu&e,  are  nut  lbo»e  on  wbom  the  beat 
and  hurdcn  oT  the  dny  fnllA.  It  f8)Ii^  mi  the  humble  schoolmasler  in  the  remote 
villiigt't  it  fx'U  on  the  clfT^ymnn  in  hi»  rnre,  nn  sucb  ^ntlemen  as  tho  one  wbo 
hns  undiTlnkco  the  sunrrintendence  <»f  the  trainini;  college  of  tbi6  Diocese,  on 
such  men  as  my  faunipunible  friend  ibe  secretary,  whose  unMcarie-l  euerfiies  are 
aup|iorted  by  the  hope  of  your  appnthation,  as  well  as  of  fatur"  and  mare  ea- 
(luritiK  rewardn.  (Cheers.)  Let  them  persevere  in  ifae  task  whieh  tbey  have 
nndt'i'taken.  Knowledge,  I  admit,  may  do  somelhin^;  I  admit  that  scientific 
putHultft,  apart  from  religion,  may  do  s<>tiietbing  lu  retttmin  the  j^o5ser  excesses 
of  vice.  Hut  It  is  in  vaiit  to  apply  a  jMilliHtive  to  the  evils  of  human  nature ;  it 
IS  lu  vain  tb<il  we  resort  to  utbcr  nays  than  tho»e  which  the  Divine  uutliurily 
cuntamnds  ;  and  whuttiver  may  be  done  for  a  time,  however  we  may  be  deluded 
by  partial  nucreosr-t,  in  time  the  old  disease  or  butnnuity  recurs  with  increased 
viulenet',  and  in  a  more  obstinate  and  uggruvaled  form.  To  that  disease, 
we  Bttrnesily  iind  humbly  desire  to  apply  th->  rerafdy  which  Go*I  appoints  ;  not 
lirrausp  it  U  the  oie  which  wc  deem  right  dUd  ripvdicnt,  but  l>ecaui*c  it  is  the 
one  whirh  lie  bus  Appointed.  And  bi?<j.iui^  it  is  the  one  whtch  (iikI  baa  ap. 
pointed,  we  itrr  nut  to  lu>  dl^troumcrrl  by  opposition,  pri')uJice,  orlukewam- 
liess,  eveu  if  thiti  had  lieen  grenter  tbau  it  has  been ;  but  are  to  ptrrsevere  iu 
oonlidenri'  wilh  the  work  undertaken  nccurding  lo  tbc  will  of  God,  lhrou(;li  the 
(niitnimrntiilily  of  tlii%t  or^iiiaatioD  of  ihe  f'burfli  wliich  He  himself  has  or. 
dained — thnt  work  t^  tiirh  has  received  the  uiiiversAl  fftUctioD  of  the  wi»fkt  men 
in  all  oountrirb  tmd  tliruughout  all  ii(;es,  and  which,  however ubscureU  by  lem. 
porary  dillicultie:«  and  obstructions,  in  the  end  mu&t  be  siuxe-A^fuI,  in  that  mea- 
aureoail  in  that  lime  and  dcprre  which  €*t>d  himself  bos  ordaiord/'  (Omt 
applause.) 
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CkriMtian  HomU.     By  the  Rev.  William  Skweix,  M.A.* 
Mr.  Shwux  tayt*  in  an  address  to  n  young  rtmler,  wliich  i«  prefixed  to  tlu* 
rolutne  :— 

"Ifvou  had  lircd  I. MX)  years  ago,  tbouuh  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  ynu 
would  nnve  been  tnitgbt  you  from  a  child,  it  would  probably  not  hare  come 
to  you  in  the  shune  of  a  little  book  There  was  a  time  when  Christian  men 
did  not  trust  tu  unuks  to  inculcate  Clirttiliati  truths.  And  why  this  was, 
you  mny  tiiiderstuiid.  if  you  consider  bow  ynu  v,  ill  deal  with  uie.  who  now 
wish  to  talk  to  you  tn  the  person  of  a  little  hook.  You  have  taken  me  up, 
have  you  not.  in  order  to  amuse  yourselfP  You  hare  seated  yourself  in  s 
chair — made  yountcll'  ycry  oomrnrtnble — propose,  if  you  like  me,  to  read 
me  just  as  iMig  as  is  convenient  and  pleasant,  and  to  throw  mc  aside  when 
jou  are  tired.  Whenever  1  l)eciime  f;rave  riuI  uninteresting^,  you  will  oeoae 
to  listen.     You  will  skip  thia  possAf^o   antl  that ;  turn  over  three  or  four 
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pagi-8,  till  your  eye  catches  capital  IctterR,  which  seen  to  Jridicalc  a  dtory : 
exclaim  atfainHt  me  wheti  I  am  dull;  pronounce  me  wron^,  if  1  say  what 
yitu  ilo  not  agree  with;  call  me  ilark  anil  obscure,  if  ytiu  fail  to  uiuU-rstaiid 
me  at  first  sight  j  criticise  and  judge  me,  in  all  things,  instead  of  docilely 
suhmitting  to  he  guided  by  mc  and  overruled.  And  it' I  happen  to  coincide 
with  yourself,  you  will  go  aw»y  flattered  and  confirmed  in  your  opinion  of 
your  own  wisdom  ;  and,  in  the  ineantime,  I  am  powerless  in  your  hands. 
i  caunut  rebuke  you  lor  yuur  levity  ;  nor  rouse  you  to  attention  ;  nor  ex- 
plain roy  awn  meaning,  when  you  mistake  it;  nor  chastise  you  for  iudoleoce 
and  carelessness;  nor  reduce  you  to  humility,  by  showing  your  own  igno- 
rance; nor  compel  yuu  to  study  me;  nur  encourage  you  to  think  aftcmsrdi 
on  what  1  say ;  noi  save  yriu  from  perverting  my  words  to  your  own  injury; 
nor  abide  with  you  in  your  hands,  rea<iy  lo  admonish  you  at  all  times;  nor 
make  yuu  feel  shame,  or  gratitude,  or  ulfeclion  (it  me,  by  winch  ynu  would 
act  up  to  my  lessons.  And  tlie  words  which  I  utter  are  all  ambiguous — all 
of  ihem  may  be  made  by  any  ingenious  reader  to  lake  oue  nieaniny  or  ano- 
ther, according  to  his  own  di»|)usitii.iii.  \V'hat  I  say  in  the  beginning  will 
require  to  be  balanced  and  (lunlificd  by  Himiething  tliat  occurs  at  the  end — 
sentence  with  sentence,  rule  wiiii  rule,  principle  \vilh  principle.  But  whe- 
ther you  do  this  or  not,  will  depend  on  ^our  own  industry,  and  honeatyt 
and  knowledge,  and  talent.  If  you  fail  m  any  cne  of  these — if  you  are 
eithtrr  lazy,  or  partial,  or  ignorant,  or  stupid  (and  what  young  man  is  not 
liable  tu  one  or  more  of  these  faults?),  yuu  will  ceitainly  err.  if  you  act 
upon  your  error,  you  will  full  into  mischief.  If,  what  is  not  less  hkely,  you 
do  iK}t  act  at  all,  bnt  forget  what  you  read  the  moment  it  has  passed  from 
your  eye,  and  make  it  idl  a  dream,  tlien  yon  will  full  into  a  Klill  worse  evil ; 
fur  you  will  have  loH  an  opportunity  of  doing  right,  and  have  made  your 
conscience  more  insensible  to  warnings,  and  leanit  to  practise  contempt  for 
your  teachers,  and  to  look  on  (|uestion»  ofri^ht  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice, 
as  things  to  be  tdlktd  o)  and  argued  about,  not  for  practice  and  Kclf-dcuial; 
and  your  cundemtiatiun  Mill  be  more  cert-iiin,  and  your  puuishment  more 
Severe,  because  the  knowlctlge  will  have  been  placed  before  your  eyes,  and 
you  will  have  failed  to  have  profited  by  it. 

The«e  are  some  of  the  reasons^  and  there  are  many  others,  why  wimc  men 
of  old — wiser  men  than  you  or  any  of  us  In  the  nineteenth  ccnlury-WDuld 
have  opened  their  eyes  with  as  much  contenipt  as  holy  men  can  feel  townrds 
ignorant  fellow-creatures,  if  any  one  had  proitosed  to  make  you  a  good 
Christian,  or  a  good  citizen,  by  means  of  a  book. 

And  yet  I  susiKct  you  will  say, '  they  certainty  wotddhave  wished— would 
they  not?— to  make  me  both  wise  and  good.  At  least,  tlte  better  tlntt  men 
are  around  me,  the  more  anxious  they  seem  to  be  that  others  should  be 
good  likewise.  And  it  bonks  were  ol  no  use,  what  could  they  have  had?  * 
N«w  here  is  an  instance  of  the  evil  which  I  mentioned  above.  You  have, 
I  suspect,  mistaken  my  nieaniug.  Von  arc  on  the  point  of  either  throwing 
me  down  iu  ridicule;  or  at  least  you  will  declare  to  your  father  or  mother, 
or  some  one  who  asks  you  what  you  have  been  reading,  that  1  have  been 
gravely  telling  yuu  that  books  are  of  tio  use  to  make  men  good.  Now,  if 
you  will  look  back,  you  will  lind  that  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  said  that 
wise  men  in  former  days  would  not  have  thought  to  make  you  good  by 
^meaiJB  ol  a  book ;  but  I  did  not  bay  that  Imiiks  were  not  usefid  to  make 
men  good.  When  yuu  have  to  take  medicine,  the  medicine  must  be  brought 
in  a  glass.  When  you  mount  your  horse,  ynu  will  look  out  for  the  bridle. 
And  the  glass  is  very  useful  in  cuiiiig  ynu,  nnd  the  bridle  in  enablint;  you 
to  lide;  and  yet  1  think  it  is  not  the  gla»s  which  cures  you,  nor  the  bridle 
which  makes  the  horse  go.  And  so  btKtks  may  be  of  great  service  in  mak- 
ing yuu  goud,  and  all  the  lime  not  be  the  thing  wluch  makes  you  good  at 
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shall  ID  lome  degree  restore  him  to  thtt  Dterlins  and  independent  charuter 
which  once  diBlinguished  the  Englii^li  peasant,  ij^l  the  country  j;enlU>men  of 
EntrltTid  then  weigh  well  the  awful  rrspousibiliiy  which  rests  upon  them, 
Willi  n-jpird  to  (he  state  and  condition  of  the  agricullural  population.  With 
them  it  di-pt-ndit  whether  the  peasantry,  the  mu^t  impnrlanL  of  all  cla&ties  to 
the  "'cU-biing  of  the  State,  he  dirccteu  into,  and  prcser^'ed  in,  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  happiness ;  ofMheiher  they  BhaH  be  left  a  prey  to  the  machiDO- 
liona  uf  the  incundiary,  the  traitor,  and  the  blasphemer.'  — P.  125. 

We  are  reminded  at  every  page  of  tliis  book,  of  ihow  words  so  congenial 
to  its  spirit : — 

Bat  times  and  seasons  thoUKh  they  change, 

And  cuAioms  pass  away, 
"t'ct  Kngli^h  hearts  and  Koftlish  hands, 

Mmll  pruve  Old  KnKhmd's  stay  ; 
And  Ibuugli  our  cofftrs  mayn't  be  tilled 

Afl  tliey  were  wnnt  of  yore, 
We  Htill  have  bands  to  fight  if  need. 

And  hearts  to  help  tlie  poor  : 
Like  the  fine  Old  Cngliah  Gealleaian,  all  of  the  olden  time. 

Would  wc  could  see  any  equally  promising  signs  of  the  rising  of  the  no  less 
manly  and  English  spirit  of  the  old  EngU»i  Citufen  In  our  merchants  and 
trailesmcn. 

K.   D.   W. 

A  Tnatuc  on  the  Phytioiogioat  and  Moral  Managemmt  qf  Injhnty.    By 
Andbew  Count:,  >I.D.* 

Nurses  have  much  to  tlunk  Dr.  Combe  fur,  but  mothers  much  more  ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  they  nill  wish  he  had  left  out  a  portion  of  his  extracts  from 
reKiatrars'  tables  and  other  Blalistical  mnlirr?,  for  even  mure  minute  details 
eonnected  with  the  practical  management  of  their  infants.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  thot>e  mothers  who  arc  happily  in  possession  of  the  knowledge  reaptd 
from  Dr.  ('onibe's  ]>agc«,  will  do  alt  they  can  to  disseminate  it  among  their 
poorer  neighbours  ;  for  it  is  among  that  class  that  the  moBt  deplorablt:  igno«j 
ranee  on  such  subjects  exists.  Dr.  Cotube's  remarks  on  over-feeding  infaali 
we  think  peculiarly  valuable,  having  our:>elves  met  with  an  instance  of  I 
monthly  nurse  who  had  actually  lost  a  child  of  her  own  by  [MTpeiually  ad* 
ministering  to  what  she  cou-idered  its  cravings  for  food.  Bitterly  did  she* 
look  bock  upon  her  ignorance  ;  and  uixin  reading  to  her  a jpiuisage  from  an* 
otht'P  work  of  Dr.  Combe — namely,  **  I'he  Vrinciulcs  of  Physiology  applied  to 
the  Preservation  of  Health,"  she  exclaimed,  "  Wnat  would  I  have  given  if  I 
had  known  all  this  before  !"  a  proof  that  such  aid  is  not  only  requisite,  hut 
ihonkfuUy  received.  l>r.  Combe's  remarks  on  the  moral  emotions  implanted 
in  infancy,  cannot  be  too  often  sounded  in  the  ears  uf  thoae  who  ha\e  to  do 
with  youug  children,  lie  says  (p.  .146),  "  Many  sensible  people  imagine  that 
they  may  say  or  do  anything  in  the  presence  of  an  infant,  because  it  is  loo 
young  to  be  affected  by  it.  This  however  is  a  great  mistake  :  it  is  true  that 
an  infant  may  be  unable  to  form  an  intellectual  opinion  upon  any  occurrence, 
but  it  is  no  less  true,  that,  from  a  very  early  period,  as  shown  by  Madame 
Neckcr  de  Sauasurre,  its  feelings  respond  to  tne  calls  made  w\ym  them,  and^ 
thus  give  a  bias  to  the  mind  long  before  the  child  can  exercise  any  act  of* 
I  judgment."  And  again,  p.  350,  "Lei  us  not  theu  deceive  ourselves,  but 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  which  we  desire  our  children  to  become,  we  must  en- 
dearoor  to  be  before  ibem.    If  we  wish  them  to  grow  up  kind,  gentle,  aflTcc- 
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Uonate,  upright,  and  true,  we  must  habitually  exhibit  the  same  qualities  as 
regulating  principk's  in  our  conduct,  because  these  qualities  acl  as  so  many 
itimuli  to  the  rcitpcctirtr  faculties  of  thcr  child.  If  we  cannot  restrain  our  own 
passionB,  but  at  one  time  overwhelm  ihe  yoiin;;  with  kinrlneas,  ami  nt  another 
time  surprise  and  confound  them  by  our  caprice  and  deceit,  we  may  uith  as 
much  reason  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  tbUtles  or  figs  from  thorns,  as  to 
develop  moral  purity  and  simplicity  of  character  in  them.  It  is  vain  to  argue 
that,  because  ihe  infant  intellect  is  feeble,  it  cannot  detect  the  inconsistency 
which  we  practise.  The  feelings  and  reasoning  focullifs  being  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  may,  and  sometimes  tlo,  acl  inde[>enc]enl1y,  and  the 
feelings  at  once  condemn,  although  the  judgment  may  bo  unable  to  aiifiign  a 
reason  for  doing  so.  Here  is  minihpr  of  the  mnny  admirable  proofs  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  animal  economy  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  which  per- 
Kade  all  the  works  of  God,  and  which  render  it  imposaible  to  pursue  a  right 
course  without  also  doing  collatcml  poi.Hlj  or  tn  pursue  a  wrong  Cdurse  with- 
out producing  collateral  evil.  If  the  mother,  for  example,  controls  her  own 
temper  for  the  sake  of  her  child,  and  endeavours  sysu'malically  to  seek  the 
guidance  of  her  higher  and  purer  feelings  in  her  general  conduct,  the  good 
which  results  is  not  limited  to  the  consequent  improvement  of  the  child.  Shu 
herself  becomes  healthier  and  happier,  and  every  day  adds  to  the  pleasures  of 
auccetis.  If  the  mother,  on  t})e  other  hand,  gives  way  tofits  of  passion,  sclf- 
ishni'sa,  capricu,  and  injui^tice,  tlte  evil  is  by  no  mcanti  limited  to  the  suffering 
which  she  brings  upon  herself.  H»*r  child  also  sutfers.  both  in  diKposiiton  and 
in  happiness ;  and  while  the  mother  secures,  in  the  one  case,  tnc  love  and 
regard  of  all  nhu  com^  into  cummuuication  ^iih  her,  she  rouses,  in  the  uther^ 
only  their  fear  or  dislike."  B. 

The  Church  Scholar*  Reading-Book,  CfmtUting  of  papers  »electtd  from  the 
** Saturday  Magaxine."  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
of  General  Literature  and  Kducation,  appointed  by  the  Society  for  Pro* 
raoting  Christian  Knowledge.* 

This  book  consists  of  interesting  extracts  from  a  very  creditable  peri- 
odical. It  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  papular  as  well  as  useful  in 
many  schools  for  the  middle  classes.  At  the  same  time  wc  would  ear- 
nestly  remind  the  Committee  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  pub- 
lication, that  much  greater  things  are  expected  from  lliem  than  these, 
if  they  vb'ould  really  Tielp  forward  Christian  Education,  and  provide  the 
books  of  which  there  is  so  lamentable  a  want  in  Knglish  schools.  It  is  not 
for  tia  to  suggest  to  a  body  of  learned  and  able  men  what  bonks  are  most 
needed ;  l>ui  they  will  not,  jicrhnps,  be  disinclined  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  foreigners.  A  i>ook  has  been  compiled  by  the  Rector  of  a 
Gymnasium  in  Basle,  Professor  Rudolf  Itanhart,  expressly  for  the  use  of 
schuols  in  Switzerland,  which  we  think  might  furnish  a  model  for  more 
than  one  series  of  books  in  English.  It  is  called  "Stories  of  Swisa 
History  alter  the  Chronicles."  The  work  appeared  in  volumes,  the  fourth 
of  which  has  been  completed  about  two  years.  It  carries  down  Swiss 
history  from  the  age  of  Cssar  to  the  peace  of  I H 1 5  ;  all  the  early  portions 
of  it  are  exactly  in  the  language  (with  here  and  there  the  alieration  of  a 
word)  of  the  Chronicles  ;  the  bitter  pnrts  are  equally  taken  from  the  best 
Swiss  Histories.  When  the  Editor  appears  himself,  he  seems  to  have 
caught  thespiritand  simplicity  of  the  older  times.  \^'e  think  we  cannot  do 
better  than  select  part  of  the  table  of  contents  to  the  first  volume,  which  may 
give  our  readers  a  notion  of  the  kind  of  work  which  we  should  like  to  see 
executed  here  ;  one  which  ahonld  tell  us  something  of  nchool  and  ecclesias- 
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tical  rutiiiilatioDit,  QDtl  the  doings  In  country  places,  as  well  ai  nf  the  mere 
procceiliDgs  of  Statesmen. 

1.  The  Hekeciaiis  leave  their  lund  and  move  lou-ardsi  Gaul.  'I  hey  ore 
beaten  and  obliged  to  return  into  tUv'ir  land. — (rroui  Cssur.) 

3.  The  Foray  of  CwcinK.— (Tacitus.) 

4.  Of  the  Alemannl. 

&.  Of  the  Burgundinns. 

6.  Of  tlic  BVaiiks  under  the  Merovingians, 

7.  The  Legend  of  St.  FridoUn. 

8.  Columho  and  Gall,  the  Missianories.— (From  Siumpf.) 

9.  Foundation  of  the  Great  Miiisler  and  of  the  Lady's  Minster  at 
Zurich. 

10,  The  Convent  of  Rrichcnau  on  the  Lake  of  Constance  is  founded  in 

the  year  7 14, 

U.  or  the  Convents  of  MUnster  in  Granfcld,  St.  Ursitz    Liizel,  and 

Bel  Id  age- 
is.  Foundation    of  the  Convent  at  Muri— (From  the  Chronicles-  of 

Tschudi.) 

13.  Bishop  H'emher  ofHabsburg — (From  Tschudi.) 

14.  The  Convent   Life  from  the  ninth   to  the   twelfth  century. 
13.  The  Convent  Schools  in  the  years  900—1000. 

16.  Of  the  Origin  of  Parish  Churchi-s. 

17.  Of  the  Origin  of  some  of  the  Conditions  attached  to  Estates  and 
Servants. 

18.  Of  the  Mnrora,  Bailifs,  &c. 

19.  St.  Gall's  Friendly  Guests;  The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat  and  Con- 
rad the  First. 

21.  The  tyranny  of  the  Messengers  of  the  Royal  Exchequer  Berthold 
and  Exchanger,  and  their  punishment 

S2.  Dtgcncracy  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Convent  of  St.  GaU»  in  (he  twelfth 
century. 

'23.  Rehuilding  and  Consecration  tkf  the  Cathedral  in  Bask. 

54.  The  fight  at  Schwarzach  where  ilie  freedom -loving  country  people 
were  beaten  by  the  Nobles  of  Thurgnii 

55.  Foundation  of  the  Convent  olAU  Saints  and  St.  Agnes  in  SchafThau- 
•en. — (Niithingcr.) 

30.  How  in  the  wildt-niess  of  Ifri  Schwytz  and  Tnterwalden.  people  came 
for  the  ftriit  lime,  and  how  a  ilragon  dwelt  lliiTt-  iiiiil  wsh  also  hialn. 

.14.  How  in  Zurich  a  Tournament  was  held  with  great  S|dendour  in  the 
year  1 1 G3. 

3f.  The  Swiss  Crtujaders  in  llie  iwelfth  century. 

3C-  What  in  litis  century  was  attempted  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
in  its  heads  und  mrmlters. 

47.  The  town  nf  Berne  is  furliRcd. 

48.  They  make  a  Bridge  over  the  Aare  and  tlic  Lords  of  Kiburg  will 
not  suffer  it  by  reai^on  of  their  pride. 

b'i.  The  Dominicans  in  Zurich 

67.  A  Bishop  of  Lausanne  lay  down  his  office  because  he  cannot  check  the 
great  evils  of  the  lime. 

Gteurork  SnnAjjf  School,  or  l.tv*on*  illu»trativ^  f/f  a  timple  method  of  eonrty. 
intf  Religiaut  fnalruetion  to  thn  Children  of  the  Poor.  By  the  Authors  of 
"Aids  to  Developement."     Second  E^lition,  abridged. 

We  are  very  glad  to  set?  rhis  uselnl  work  in  a  more  convenient  form  ; 
the  first  edition  was  nnt  cxifrnally  adapte<I  for  that  wide  circulation  to 
which  the  character  and  object  of  tlic  book  entitled  IL     Those  who  have 
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witnessed  the  proceedings  of  Sunday  Schools,  must  be  cDnvinccd  that  there 
is  110  greater  uifHculty  Bttrndiiig  them  tUnii  the  general  unOtness  of  the 
teachers  to  iiiatrtiet  the  childreu  in  the  Scriptures— an  unfitness  which  (as 
the  nuthors  aaj)  *'  nionj  of  the  most  active  and  humble  among  them  lament^ 
and  arc  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  atiy  helps  that  may  he  aHbrded."  Even 
where  the  teachers  are  more  efficient,  there  is  often  a  must  injurious  dis' 
crepaucy  in  their  modes  of  teaching,  which  interferes  in  vailnus  ways  with 
the  adranccment  of  the  children,  and  the  good  onler  of  the  si'hiiols.  I'his 
work  is  intended  and  excellently  adopted  to  meet  these  difficultieti,  and  to 
instruct  all  the  teuchers  who  will  ui^e  it  in  one  soUitd  method  of  cunvejiing 
Scriptural  knoulcf^v.  The  lessons  which  are  givett  in  it  as  specimens  of 
the  metlioii,  have  evidently  been  prepared  by  those  who  have  thought  much 
and  allotitively  oti  the  subject,  and  who  hare  closely  watched  the  progress 
of  children's  minds. 

The  *'  Jntroduclory  Essay,"  on  the  general  management  of  Sunday 
Schools,  which  i.4  preGxed,  is  well  deser^'ing  the  consideration  nf  all  who  are 
concerned  In  thetu.  After  speaking  of  (he  little  fruit  which  Sunday  Schools 
have  produced,  the  authors  tlius  enumerate  the  errors  in  the  usual  mcthud 
of  conducting  'hem,  to  which  their  failure  may  be  principally  ascribed. 
**  I.  The  unfitness  or  incompetence  of  the  Teachers  employed. 

S.  The  want  of  a  good  method  of  teaching. 

3-  The  selection  of  unsuitable  lessons  and  plans  of  instruction. 

A.  The  want  of  classiflcatiun  amongst  the  pupils. 

5.  The  improjier  moliTes  and  stimulants  which  are  proposed  to  incite 
children  to  diligence. " 

Under  the  third  of  these  heads,  the  authors  place  the  too  common  prac- 
tice of  teaching  children  their  letters  and  spelling  in  Sunday  Schools,  even 
in  neighbourhoods  well  supplied  with  Infant  and  Parochial  Schools.  The 
following  pjssage  expresses  the  specific  deftel  which  the  mode  of  teaching 
Uluiitraled  in  the  lessons  is  intended  to  remedy. 

'*  Learning  by  role,  which  by  a  sad  ntisnomer.  has  been  called  leamiuj; 
by  heart,  has  in  all  classes  in  these  schools,  been  substituted  for  a  real  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Scriptures.  The  latter  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
grailual  opening  out  of  them,  a  careful  explanation  of  every  word  and  por- 
tion; a  frequent  questioning  ;  n  reference  to  similar  exprt-ssinns  and  paral- 
lel pussagcs  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible;  and  also,  by  encouraging  the  pu- 
pils to  present  their  difficulties,  that  they  may  be  patiently  and  simply 
solved.  It  may  appear  as  if  much  less  v^a^  learnt  in  this  way  than  by  the 
ordinary  method,  lint  the  rcKulta  will  prove  the  contrary. 

It  is  not  intended,  by  the  foregoing  observations,  to  deny  the  great  im- 
portance of  teaming  by  heart ;  very  far  from  it.  fur  nothing  can  bo  so  Talu- 
able  as  nn  abundant  treasure  of  Scripture  truth  laid  up  in  tlie  memory, 
which  in  time  of  ulckness  and  weaknes'*  often  proves  the  richest  source  of 
striMigth  and  support  to  the  mind;  but  the  Talue  of  this  vtare  must  certtin- 
!y  depend  in  a  great  measure,  upoti  whether  it  is  umlcrstood  or  not." 

A  Praetlcftl  Diaeoune  of  Religious  Aitf^ihUea.   By  VN'  if.i,i*M  Sherlock,  D.I). 
A  new  Kdition;  with  a  Preface,  by  the  Kev.  IImnut  Mtlviix,  U.D." 

This  is  another  attempt  to  encourage  the  study  of  onr  elder  divines  among 
the  middle  classes.  If  Sherlock  does  not  belong  to  the  highest  period  of 
English  thcolngica!  literature,  and  if  there  was  in  him  on  some  subjects  a 
want  of  the  clearness  and  depth  of  wisdom  which  characterised  Bishop 
Bull,  he  yet  was  a  man  ^^itb  whom  it  may  proijt  us  much  to  converse.  The 
preface  by  Mr.  Melvill,  will,  we  hope,  recommend  the  work  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  pass  it  by.     The  following  admirable  and  manly  passage, 
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coming  ai  it  does  from  the  moMt  popular  preacher  of  the  day,  should  be 
diHusctl  everywhere  for  the  honour  of  the  author,  and  for  the  good  of  all  who 
read  it. 

*'  Dut  it  is  not  the  Dissenter  alone  nho  will  And  utipalotaLIc  tniths  in  the 
follovN'iii^  Di&coufBc.  The  Churchntan  will  meet  with  much  thai  is  i>pnoscd 
10  nopnlar  ophilon  and  practice.  They  who  would  shrini:  from  hein^ 
gchistiiatics  in  the  aggravated  sense  of  separating  from  Church  communion, 
think  noihing,  for  the  most  part,  of  being  schismatics  in  n  lesser,  but  an 
actual  sense — that  of  separation  from  piirochial  communion.  This  matter 
is  treated  with  great  delicacy  and  faithriilness  in  Part  II.  ch.  1  of  Sherlock's 
]!>iscoi)rse ;  and  the  temper  of  the  times  renders  it  specially  ucedful  that 
attention  should  be  directed  towards  it.  if  a  minister  wish  now-a-days  to 
advance  '  a  hard  sajiiii*,'  one  which  will  excite  a  more  than  common  outcry, 
let  hint  tell  the  multituile  which  is  running  hither  and  thither  ai\er 
preachers,  that  it  ia  their  duty,  and  would  l>c  vastly  far  thvlr  licnent,  to  be 
content  wi'h  the  instruction  provided  for  each  by  bis  own  parochiul  minis-* 
lers.  Yet  if  there  be  a  triUh,  this,  we  helieve,  is  one.  The  whole  ordinance 
of  an  Kstablished  Church  appeurs  set  at  nonphi,  tf  every  man  Is  to  choose 
his  own  tenciiers  ,  though  teachers  have  been  assigned  to  him  by  competent 
anthorily.  The  distributioti  of  insiructers  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
thing  of  chance  by  any  one  who  acknowledges  in  Christ  the  Head  and 
'Minister  of  the  sanctuary.'  Rather  roust  it  be  considered  that  Christ 
has  to  do  with  the  assignment  to  every  parish  of  its  spiritual  pastors, 
either  appointing  such  as  will  be  faithful  to  their  calling,  or  permitting  the 
appointment  of  ntticrs,  because  designing  to  overrule  for  good  their  failings 
an<l  faults.  And  if  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  parochial  economy,  as  thus  understood  and  asserted,  let  it 
be  answered  that  there  is  no  sufficient  trial ;  every  man  looks  out  for  bis 
Dim  instructcr,  tries  church  after  church  till  he  has  found  one  to  his  taste. 
and  then  settles  himself  for  Just  so  long  as  he  may  relish  the  provided 
instriicttnn. 

Can  this  he  a  wholesome,  a  right  state  of  things — a  state  in  which  the 
ordinance  of  God  is  virtually  superseded,  and  the  sheep  wander  to  and  Uo 
in  quest  of  a  shepherd,  not  because  no  shepherd  has  been  given  thrro,  but 
beciiuse  they  wish  to  meet  with  one  who  snail  be  better  than  their  own? 
Indeed,  we  all  know  what  answer  wilt  be  made.  Our  own  I'hephrrd  dors 
not  lead  us  to  green  pastures  ;  he  teaches  error—arc  we  to  listen  to  error, 
when  eleicwhcrc  we  may  find  truth  ?  This  is  a  melancholy  answer ;  for  it  is 
too  often  based  upon  fact  We  niay  not  deny — woidd  to  God  we  could  I 
— that  the  statements  of  the  Gospel  heard  in  our  churches  are  occasionally 
crude  and  iainrrfect.  Hut  (here  is  no  sufficient  reason  in  this  for  abandon- 
ing the  parochial  ministrations.  It  must  be  nn  extreme  cisc  which  justifies 
sep.'iratlon,  whether  from  the  Church  to  which  we  belong,  or  from  the 
portion  of  that  Church  in  which  we  are  parochially  placed.  The  prayers 
and  the  sacraments  remniti  in  their  beauty  and  encrtiy,  when  the  sermons 
may  be  defective.  And  it  were  well,  if  men  would  more  hear  in  mind, 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  for  the  preaching  alone,   nor  even  chiefly,  that  they 

fro  op  tn  God's  house:  that  house  is  '  a  bouse  of  prayer,'  though,  al»t  I  il 
s  deserted  almost  a*  a  matter  of  course  whensoever  it  is  opened  for  nothing 
but  prayer. 

Besides,  even  so  far  as  the  preaching  is  concerned,  a  man  is  immeasura- 
bly more  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  meekly  submitting  himself  to  an 
ordinance,  tliough  imperfectly  adminiatered,  than  by  Lonstituting  himself 
judge  of  the  mode  ol  administration,  and  refusing  to  attrrid  unless  his  own 
standard  be  reached.  The  temper  in  which  a  sermon  i.s  heard  has  com- 
monly more  (o  do  with  its  pmfltableness  to  the  soul  than  the  doctrine  on 
which  it  insiatj.     Ood  may  be  expected  to  bless  those  most  who  use  with 
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most  simplicity  the  appoinlcii  means  of  grace ;  and  iLerefore  are  the  mi-j 
ntstrations  of  the  parochio]  clergy,  if  attended  by  the  parishioncra  on  Lhe,^ 
principle  that  ihwe  men  are  Uieir  authorisnl  teachent,  far  mon!  likely  to 
promote  growth  in  knowledge  and  grace  than  thosi!  of  any  uther  clergy, 
however  more  eminent  in  learning,  eloquence,  or  piety.  Alas,  that  a  truth, 
which  ought  to  be  self-evi<lpiit  to  nil  who  recognise  Clod's  instiltilions  in  the 
Ttsible  Church,  should  be  almost  utterly  lost  sight  of!  When  the  sermons 
are  not  what  profcsbors  of  rclig^ion  think  they  should  be.  the  church  it 
abamloned;  the  minister  whose  power  to  instruct  depends  much  on  the 
prayers  of  his  people,  is  forsaken  by  all  but  the  careless  and  indifferent ; 
and  the  deserters  suppose  that  they  bare  given  their  faithful  testimony 
Against  error,  when  tney  have  done  their  best  to  perpetuate  it  in  their 
parish." 


BISHOP  OTTER'S  SCHOOL. 

September  28th. 
The  death  of  the  Bislmp  of  Chichester  has  been  felt  us  a  per- 
sonal \o»a  by  all  the  Cit-rgy,  and  by  many  of  the  Laity,  in  his  diu- 
ccse.  There  wus  a  loveliness  in  liis  character  which  won  every  heuit. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  Chichester,  inunediately  after  his  funeml,  it  was 
delcrinined  to  erect  o  monument  to  him  by  a  getietul  subsmpltnn  of  tlie 
diocese,  and  that  the  most  appropriate  monument  would  be  a  building 
for  the  Training  School  at  Chichester,  to  be  called /iuAo^  Olter'n  School. 
This  was  his  latest  institution,  and  one  in  which  he  took  a  deep  inte- 
rest ;  and  his  name  will  thus  be  handed  down  to  future  generations  at 
the  father  uf  the  impruved  system  of  education  in  the  dioctise,  while 
every  parisli,  and  alinoat  every  fjunily  in  it,  we  may  trust,  will  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  tor  tlm  bcnefitK  which,  under  God's  blessing;,  may 
be  expected  to  emanate  from  Bishop  Otter's  School. 

The  following  account  of  the  late  Bishop,  extracted  firom  a  country 
newspaper,  is  written  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  who  has  happily 
caught  the  chief  features  of  his  character,  and  whose  reverential  love  for 
truth  lias  withheld  him  from  everything  approaching  to  exaggera- 
tion : — 

WUIiarn  OUer,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Cfaiclictter.  fourth  ion  of  the  Rev.  Edirard 
Ourr,  WAS  bom  «t  bis  father's  ficarane,  Cuckncr  Notts,  on  the  33rd  of  October,  17S8. 
He  won  educated  at  Jetvu  College,  Cainltrid(;e,  and  took  the  d^ree  of  B.A.  lo  I700| 
in  the  rxuiiinutlun  ofwbich  he  aUaim-d  Uie  honour  of  luurtn  wmngler.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  curacy  of  HeUlouc.  in  Cornwall;  from  which  pUce  he  wai  rvcnlled 
into  a  rcBldenCf  at  Jenui  CoUcgy,  hnvin{f  been  t-U'Ctt-H  frllovr,  nnd  But>si'qti«nlly  ap- 
pointed tutor.  In  1804  he  becmne  rer-tor  of  Cohoworlh,  in  Bedforilabire  ;  and  ihc 
saiuv  year  he  niArrit-d  Nancy  Sadlier,  cldtst  daugbtifr  of  William  l^ruere,  Esq.,  for> 
incrly  nt-crctary  lu  the  GoTermncnl,  and  mcmhir  of  thu  Snprriiif  Court  at  Culuuttu. 
Art«?r  being  removed  suct'csnivfly  to  CliclwynU  and  KiiiU-l.  in  Stiropsbirt,  he  no- 
cfplt'd  in  lK'i5  th(*  miniiitry  of  St  Mnrk'i*  Churcb,  Kensington;  wbicli  [nitt  be  ra- 
•iffned  in  1430,  on  brin);  appotnled  principal  of  King'H  CoHuge.  London.  In  1836, 
he  vras  ^iikccrated  Bishop  of  Chichester,  ills  dtNith  took  plnce  at  Broadatairs  on 
the  'iOth  instant 

To  tlicsc  leading  £acti  of  the  hl«  Bishop's  lif**,  we  uuy  add  a  alight  sketch  of  his 
hikfh  and  admirnllc  character.  The  ilislinguisbcd  ncadeinlc.-il  honours  whielt  be  ob> 
Uincd  in  enrly  !iff,  an<l  the  iinpurtAiit  nlfift'of  principal  in  Kliij;'«  Cullfj-r,  London, 
from  vt'hicli  W  was  removed  to  tbe  seL-  t)f  Chlchcater,  indieatf  no  romnion  lati'lUcluai 
rnduwnicuta.  liis  reading  wax  extenHive  and  varioua — he  had  ii  remarkable  quickness 
of  apprehrnsion,  and  i;rciti  correctness  in  the  habits  of  thought  and  reaiouing.  His 
eompoH!tion»  are  inarkid  by  the  chastity  uid  clegaace  peculiar  to  a  eluskal  scholar, 


and  by  a  simpUol^  of  style  nhioh  )i«ciiix  to  brloi));wi(h  excluNifo  propriety  to  ott 
goodnesf  idJ  8in({leii<;ss  or  tipxrt.  In  tlit  inor?  public  t'linrtions  or  the  Kpiscopal 
officct  hiK  niiuincr  bad  n  singular  cue  and  a  persuasivi-iicss,  wliich  uunc  who  h»ve  ern- 
beud  him  otn  forgpL  Kv  linil  a  largeat>ss  of  hkud  that  wu  never  Ktriigbtrnrd  by  a 
selflfih  coTcfulDcae,  and  his  almx  were  not  only  k'*'^"  v>^  '  cheerhiltirss,  but  with  ■ 
•emitlvptiPM  of  tact  and  delicacy  which  true  clurity  alone  itrnpirea.  The  same  d]c« 
regard  of  the  feelings  of  others  rendered  easy' the  most  difficult  functions  of  the  epU- 
copate.  His  adinonilious  were  weighty,  hecatiso  they  were  gtrntli*'  He  disomicd  op- 
position by  forbearance,  and  won  the  relucuiit  by  the  rcjuity  and  fiijrncss  of  his  in- 
junctions. It  may  be  said  with  the  utrtctUL'ss  of  truth,  that  they  wbo  were  brought  to 
no»er  so  slight  an  intercourse  with  him,  will  retain  u  grateful  rceollcclioii  of  his  kind- 
ly condeaoonMon  •  and  that  they  who  either  by  the  necessity  of  tlieir  duties  or  by  the 
freedom  which  be  permitted  to  tht-m,  wore  often  about  him,  must  for  ever  cherish  an 
affectionate  rememhrancp  of  his  most  endearing  ehar^iclvr. 

Tlivte  was  sIao  anotlier  feature  liardly  lens  remarkable  than  the  Ust — nimely,  a 
most  perfect  sb6t-nce  of  self-esteem.  His  inlud  srcuu>d  proof  against  this  littleneHa 
in  all  its  forms.  The  kiodurM  of  his  own  heart,  an  it  led  him  to  form  an  unduly 
favourable  estimate  of  others,  so  It  produced  an  undue  depreciation  of  liimKelf.  Tlirrc 
WAS  about  him  the  true  dignity  of  goodnesa,  which  put  blm  above  every  kind  of  selt- 
elAtion.  It  would  be  bard  to  fmd  any  one  *t-ho  ever  pOBncssed  liigh  nientjd  qualities 
with  more  humility,  or  bore  the  honuurx  of  rank  and  statii^n  with  gri-aUir  mt.f  kness  ( 
so  that  ia  publio  he  bad  the  most  natural  and  unconsciouK  gravity,  and  in  private  life 
a  fresh  ancl  playful  mind.  The  piety  which  is  between  God  and  his  departed  aervBiitit, 
it  becomes  us  lather  to  imitate  with  a  reverent  silence,  than  to  commend  with  ordinary 
pnu«e.  The  living  fall  more  fittingly  within  the  range  of  our  ooimtiendslion  ;  but 
those  that  arc  taken,  God  has  thereby  gathered  into  the  fellowship  which  is  to  be 
honoured  by  a  revArenl  and  thankful  memory;  of  that  aspect  of  their  character, 
however,  which  is  open  and  visible  to  uh,  vrr  itia)'  more  readily  speak,  and  in  the 
character  of  him  whose  loss  we  deplore,  there  wa«  one  signal  and  predominant 
feature,  a  deep  and  earnest  Itencvolence. 

In  hia  own  family  his-afTections  were  of  the  fondest  kind,  uthU  triendshtpa  he  wis 
worm  and  steadfast;  to  the  young  cspeeially  of  bis  Clprg)-,  be  was  as  a  father;  for 
oil  who  were  brought  to  him  by  want  or  aiOictJon,  he  had  the  keenest  and  livelient 
aympsthy.  There  is  however,  a  better  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  this  lamented 
prelate  than  ajijr  we  can  offer,  we  mean  in  the  condition  of  the  Diucesc  which  he  has 
administered,  and  the  luiivcrsal  attacluncnt  of  the  clergy,  and  the  6ock  over  which  he 
ruled.  In  his  whole  temt>er  of  mind  he  was  a  man  of  pcaoe,  and  above  all  things  be 
yearned  after  the  unity  of  the  Church.  To  this  great  end  the  unremitting  labours  of 
his  eptieopnte  were  directed,  and  by  God'o  blrA»ing  he  v^aa  spared  to  see  in  uo  smsU 
meuure  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  In  the  short  spsoe  of  four  years  he  called  iuto 
uuitcd  action  the  clergy  mid  laity  ofhis  diocese,  inviting  them  to  aid  hiin  in  fulfilling 
his  sacred  nusaon,  by  nmhiplying  the  number  of  churones  and  of  clergy,  and  by  cx- 
teniling  the  means  of  education  to  the  i  aot. 

His  last  public  measure  WAS  to.draw  cloicr  still  the  bonds  of  unity  among  his 
clergjtby  reiitoringan  organized  system  of  mutual  intercourse  and  ro-opcrntion,  and 
by  exbortmg  them  to  brotherly  love  and  united  action,  in  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  roost 
primitive  and  apostolic  character.  These  institutions,  together  with  a  school  for 
raising  the  qualification  of  psrochinl  teaehers,  and  n  dioeeaan  college  to  prepsre 
young  men  for  holy  orders,  planted  by  the  side  of  his  cathedral  church,  will  5ti\nd 
as  viiible  monmnenlB  uf  the  piety  and  devotion  of  Bishop  Otter.  They  who  h.id  the 
high  privilege  to  be  about  him,  know  how  often  and  how  earnestly  he  de^ir^d  that 
his  life  might  be  prnlonKcd  to  see  these  works  firmly  and  surely  established.  And  it 
would  aeem  that  Ms  doire  was  granted.  It  only  reinamn  for  us  to  add,  that  through- 
out the  whole  diocfse  of  Chichester  there  is  but  one  accordant  feeling  of  de«p  and 
afl&ctionate  sorrow.  The  whole  flock  over  which  he  has  presided,  as  tbey  have  been 
most  persuasively  drawn  to  .ict  together  by  his  exouipte,  so  are  tbey  now  united  once 
more  in  mourning  together  for  his  loss.  He  has  bcqueathrd  to  them  a  purccxantplo 
and  a  work  of  peace  among  tbem«elvc«,  than  which  no  innn  can  bequeath  a  richer 
inheritance  to  the  Church  of  ChrisL 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 

BY  THE  PROFESSOR  OF   ENGLISH   LITERATURE   AND   MOIiERN 
HISTORY  AT  KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

fiELtVtHCD,   TtteaDAT,   OCTOBBR    12. 

I  arail  myself  of  the  privilege,  ordinarily  granted  to  a  new  Pro- 
or,  of  stating  in  an  Introiluctnry  Lecture  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
^nature  of  my  office,  and  the  riglit  mi^thod  of  fulfilling  it.  The  practice  ik.I 
ibink,  a  reasonable  one  in  all  ca^€ii ;  and  is,  on  some  accounts,  particularly 
expedient  in  mine.  A  person  who  is  merely  about  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  \ipon  a  given  subject  niny  choose  liia  own  plan,  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  determine  hi.s  own  object,  and  may  hope  thnt  thtry  will,  by  de- 
grees, explain  and  jusiify  ihemselvefl  as  he  proceeds.  But  he  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  lecturers  in  a  school  or  a  college  has  not  the  same 
freedom.  He  is  botuid  to  consider  with  himself,  first,  what  place  his  par- 
ticui»r  denarlnieiit  of  inAtructiun  holds  in  the  general  plan  of  the  institution 
to  which  Ite  belongs  :  sucotully,  how  he  may  conduct  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  promote  and  not  lo  thwart  the  plans  of  the  teachers  with  whom  he  is 
associated.  And  it  must,  I  think,  be  desirable  that  he  should,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  course,  impart  his  views  on  both  these  points  to  hit)  pupilii. 

This  duty  is  enforced  bv  some  special  coimiderntitins  upon  a  Proffssor  of  j 
Englis^h  Literature  and  l^{ode^n  History.     Tlu'se  subjects  appear,  at  firsts 
Ki^ht,  to  be  somewhat  disconnected  with  those  to  which  your  attention  is 
called  in  the  nat  of  your  college  course.  You  are  probably  aware  (hat  they 
hart*  been  often  put  forward  as  having  n  more  direct  claim  upon  the  ri'gard 
of    young   men   in    this  duy,    than    those    which  we  here    account    the] 
fundamental   parts  of  education.     Vou  may  have  been  told,  that  it  wouldl 
be  far  better  if  we  made  Knglish  our  primary  object,  and  treated  Latiu' 
and  Greek  as  accesoory  and  ornamental  studicn.     Now,  as  this  o[nnIun' 
Mcms  to  be  tlnttering  to  that  branch  of  instruction  which  is  committed  lo 
mc,  and  as  the  tlaitery  is  of  a  kind  which  I  believe  to  be  dangerous,  both  to 
it   ami  to  you,  I  ought,  I  conceive,  to  tell  you  why  I  looV  upr>n  my  task  as 
altogether  a  subordinate  one.  and  what  relation  it  seems  to  me  to  bear  to 
those  which,  in  importance  anddigtiity,  lake  precedence  of  it. 

And  it  ia  more  necessary  for  me  to  do  this  thaii  it  could  be  for  my  re- 
spected preilecessor.  He  had  ft'ivcu  proofs,  at  the  time  he  came  among 
you.  of  the  influence  which  a  classical  education  may  eKcrcise  In  furming 
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an  English  scholur  nrut  poet,  lie  mifiht  lit*  excuseil  frctn  labouring  to 
prove  n  connexion  bjr  argument,  which  lit-  was  al)le  to  illustrate  by  so aalis- 
hictdry  an  iiislancv,  jiiHt  as  be  ntigbl  bv  also  exciiscil  from  showing,  by  any 
other  evidtnce  than  that  of  his  life,  buw  well  intellectual  acconipiishmenls 
luay  he  combined  with  practical  devoCioti  to  the  wants  of  the  luimblest 
classes. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  an  education  which  men  acquire  liy  moving  about  in 
the  bustle  and  tumult  of  the  world.     It  is  an  cdncalinn  not  to  be  despised 
or  undervalued.     By  nieniiti  of  It  men  acquire  great  readiness  in  speecli  and 
in  action.     It  cures  oi    diminiHheH  some  awkwiird  unsocial  peculiarities- 
Above  all,  it  teaches  a  man  practically  that  be  cannot  have  his  own  way; 
for  that  there  are  thousands  of  others  each  of  whom  wishes  to  have  bii 
way.     These  are  the  lessons  which  are.  without  nny  study  or  niedilatioii, 
brought  home  to  a  person  who  takes  part  in  the  business  of  such  a  city  as 
this.     Now  the  ptirsuitji  and  the  discipline  of  a  colU'ge  cannot  impart  this 
kind  of  knowleilge,  or  can  impart  it  but  in  a  small  dfgrte ;  and,  therefore, 
if  tliey  are  to  be  of  any  avail,  they  muKt  contmtmicate  some  other  kind  of 
knowledge.     They  must  aim  at  giving  you  some  instruction  which  the 
world  cannot  give  you.  but  at  the  same  time  which  Is  necciiPHry  to  make 
what  it  doos  give  profitable  and  not  midcbievous.    if  you  think  a  uiomenl, 
you  will  discover  what  sort  of  instructiuTi  (lits  must  be.     People   who  are 
moving  about  in  society  sec  all  tbiu^js  in  rapid  change  and  succession.  The 
one  truth  which  they  are  sure  not  to  discover  by  the  light  which  thuir  cir- 
cumstances supply  ill  that  there  la  anything  fixed  and  permanent.     They 
see  men's  notions,  opinions,  modes  of  action,  altering  with  every  new  age* 
with  every  diflerent  climate.     There  la  nothing  (nulliing,  I  mean,  of  which 
they  will  take  heed)  to  remind  thetn  that  there  is  a  standard  by  which  all 
these  npiinons,  notions,  modes  of  action,  nnist  be  n)ea^nred.     They  see  a 
multitude  of  natural  agents,  an  endless  varietyof  machines  at  work,  to  assist 
those  natural   agents  in  procuring  for  them  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
comfort.     There  is  nothing  to  tell  thorn  that  these  agpnts  are  subject  to 
certain  laws ;  that  there  are  laws  which  regulate  the  forces  and  the  actions 
of  lliese  machines.  They  hi^arand  utter  a  multitude  of  words,  it  may  be  in  dif- 
ferent langnages.  which  are  rieces.*'ary  to  tht*  purposes  of  traflic  or  govern- 
ment, nr  persuasion.     There  is  nothing  to  briti^  the  thought  clearly  and 
definitely  hefure  them  :  these  words  whien  vou  spt-ak  art  not  mere  counters  ; 
they,  too,  have  laws  and  principles  whicli  govern  them,  and  which  pre- 
Tent  discourse  from  being  a  mere  nubbub  of  voices.   These  discoveries  (1  re- 
peat it)  form  no  part  of  that  teaching  «hith  is  obtained  by  walking  and 
actiiiR  in  the  world.     And  yet  without  this<!  discoveries — without  a  convic- 
tion ilerivtHl  from  some  other  !U)urce  atul  tiii|)re!<.sed  upor)  active  and  bustling 
men  in  spite  of  themselves,  that  there  Is  a  standard  ol  what  is  tight  and  true  ; 
that  there  arc    some  principles   which  govern  physical   iiistrimients.  and 
whatever  is   invented     by     man    to    make    them    more    efix'clual;     and 
tliut  words  are  not  spi)ken  at  ha/nni,    but  follow  a  certain  order,  and  are 
bound  by  certain  links   and  affiidtits   to  those  which  were  spoken  ages 
■go,  in  circumKt«nees  the  inor;t  difl'erent  from  our  own,  there   would  have 
been  no  system  or  security  in  the   proceedings   of  men,    no    machinery    to 
ai^sist  ihetn,  no  commerce  to  connect  ihem   with  each  other.     All  these 
bavc  been  owing  to  the  recognition  of  those  fixed  principles  and  lows  of 
which,  in  the   world   )l<:elf.   wc  arc  tnu^jht  nothing.     All  these  will  pirish 
when  that  recognition  is  lost.  U'hut  the  world,  then,  cannot  difpensc  with  and 
cannot  bestow,  you  have  a  ri^hi  to  ask  of  ttiL'se  Scbnols  nnd  Cnllegis.   Voti 
have  a  right  to  ask.  Is  then:  any  law  to  %vhich  the  lift  and  actions  of  men 
may  be  referred,  which  may  govern   Uicni  and  yet  noi  rob  tliem  of  their 
freedom?  We  answer  this  cpiestion  by  tcncbiiig  you  Theology,  which  one  of 
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lite  twn  greatest  philnsopliers  of  ihe  olil  worM  nffirincd  to  be  necessarily  and 
fssfiitially  the  hlffhc«t  science,  bi'c'nuse,  in  h  hi^'lier  sense  than  all  others,  it 
deals  wiiii  thflt  wliieh  is,  and  which  is  iinchunt;t-al)te  ;  which  the  greatest  of 
all  the  old  philosophers  beliered  to  lie  at  ilie  ftMindutian  of  all  practical  mo- 
rality, and  even  of  nil  politicnl  fellowship.  Vou  hare  a  right  tu  ask  us  whe- 
ther there  are  any  laws  which  determine  the  movements  of  those  bodies 
which  comiwse  this  onttfard  world,  which  ns'lffn  their  relations  to  each 
other,  niul  according  lo  which  human  art  may  regulate  its  own  opcraliona? 
We  afiswer  this  qiic:4tion  by  teaching*  you  Mathfniatics,  lo  which  both  the 
philosopher;!!  of  whom  I  jusi  spoke  asai^'ii  the  stcond  place  anions  scit^nces, 
as  teaching  us  to  see  the  constant  and  invariable  laws  of  that  whiih  is  in 
itself  fluctuatini,'.  Finally,  you  have  a  rit:ht  lo  ask  that  svc  ahoultl  sbow 
you  how  it  is  that,  amidst  the  varictifg  of  human  thought  and  speech,  there 
yet  seem  lo  be  some  principles  which  arc  common  lo  all,  which  explain 
the  nature  and  dettrniine  the  limits  of  language  itself.  M'e  answer  this 
({iieation  by  leading  yotJ  to  study  two  Langunges,  in  which  you  may  sec  these 
principles  most  liringly  at  wuik  i  not  subject  to  the  caprices  fff  circumstance 
or  fashion,  but  in  a  great  degree  helping  you  to  understand  how  those  ca- 
prices may  have  conspired  with  other  deeper  and  more  importnnt  causes 
to  give  a  shape  and  character  to  the  dialects  of  Modern  CurooL-.  These 
three  subjects  form,  then,  as  we  believe,  the  ground-work  of  a  College 
education.  And  the  more  I  in  my  parlJcnhir  vocation^  and  each  of  the 
other  Professors  in  his  separate  department,  do  liotnnge  to  these,  ac- 
knowledging that  our  own  teaching  is  in  the  general  scheme  secondary  to 
them,  the  more  shall  we  maintain  for  it  a  high  and  honnuruhle  character; 
the  more  successful  shall  we  be  in  preventing  it  from  being  u^'less  to  you. 
It  would  be  very  unbecoming  in  me  lo  illuslraic  this  position  in  refer- 
ence to  those  physical  studies,  of  wliich  there  are  so  many  able  teachers 
among  us.  You  will  often,  I  am  sure,  be  warned  by  lliem  of  the  danger  lo 
wliich  these  studies  are  exposed,  by  the  very  circumstances  which  seem  lo 
be  signs  of  their  prosperity  ;  how  likely  it  is  they  will  become  superlicial 
when  they  become  popular  ;  what  fear  there  is  that  they  will  be  confounded 
with  those  mechanical  pursuits  which  derive  fnmi  lliem  all  their  virtue ; 
bow  Deedfid  it  U  that  they  should  be  associated  with  what  in  purely  nnd 
strictly  scientific.  But  you  may  be  less  able  to  see  why  similar  admoni- 
tion should  he  necessary  for  ihosc  who  arc  entering  upon  the  study  of  Kng- 
lish  literature.  It  may  seem  to  you  that  this  is  a  property  which,  by  the 
clearest  right  of  inheritance,  helouKS  to  you.  nnd  that  it  is  most  unreation- 
able  to  require  that  you  should  seek  your  title  to  it  in  Theology,  Malhe- 
matics,  or  the  Langunges  of  the  old  world.  L'nquesttDnahly,  it  is  your 
property,  nnd  it  is  our  desire  that  you  should,  us  soon  an  possible,  eriter 
into  the  possession  of  U.  But  I  know  that  many  who  have  faiicitd  it  was 
theirs  have  been  cheated  of  nil  the  fruits  of  it.  A  man  takes  up  a 
volume  of  Shakspcarc  or  of  Mitton— of  Taylor  or  of  Durke.  lie  finds  in  ii 
the  same  wordi  which  he  has  been  used  to  hear  in  onlinary  conversation,  or 
to  read  in  the  newspapers,  t'nawares,  he  brings  ihe  standard  of  thinking 
nnd  judging  which  he  hns  acquired  from  the  writers  and  speakers  of  his 
own  time,  to  bear  up^^n  these  authors.  He  sets  himsi-If  above  them ;  he 
judges  them.  If  he  takes  a  fancy  to  them,  he  adopts  them  as  favourites;  if 
he  dislikes  them,  he  throws  thtm  aside.  He  ptonounccs  this  book  agree - 
a!)le  and  that  disagreeable.  What  seems  to  hun  aifreeablc,  he  calls  good  ; 
that  which  is  disagreeable,  he  soon  helievea  to  be  had.  .\nil  thus,  he  never 
really  s'udies  these  writer?^  at  all.  They  do  n»i  Improve  him  or  educate 
him.  He  Iric^  their  jtractiec  by  his  rules,  when  it  would  have  been  far 
belter  for  him  to  have  leiinil  his  nde4*by  their  practice.  This  comes  lo 
pass  because  he  has  not  learnt  that  neither  literature  nor  anything  c-l»c  is 
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Talimlile,  ezcvpt  as  it  serrcs  to  cmaiicipnte  us  frnm  that  which  \b  capricious 
and  changeable,  frum  the  iiotiorif)  Rttd  habitj  which  »te  p^cnliar  to  our  own 
age ;  except  as  it  connects  us  with  what  is  fixed  and  enditrinff. 

But  if  you  do  learn  tbid  lesson  from  your  other  studies — and  I  have  shown 
you  that  they  arc  particularly  fitted  to  teach  it  to  you— then  see  with  what 
profit  you  may  approach  this  particular  one.  Vou  will  not  have  to  forget 
that  it  is  your  own  lanf^uage  you  are  occupied  with  ;  that  these  words  are 
the  words  you  si^'ak ;  that  the  aulhnrs  you  are  rending  were  your  own 
countrym*.>n  and  ancestors.  All  the)>e  thoughts  will  be  more  thari  ever  che- 
rished by  you,  for  there  will  he  another  to  strengthen  them.  These  words 
which  I  hear  used — which  I  om  u^in»■  myself  so  constantly  on  low  and 
tririal  occaHions,  arc  yet  not  in  themselves  low  or  trivial.  They  are  living 
words.  They  have  their  roots  deep  in  our  soil  -,  they  have  been  growing 
for  generations.  These  English  words  are  not  mere  words  to  buy  and  sell 
with  any  more  than  those  Greek  or  latin  words  which  have  passed  out  of 
the  common  uses  of  the  world,  and  arc  become  sacred.  These,  too,  hare 
been  dedicated  to  the  highest  purposes — these,  too,  have  exprested  the 
calm  and  sedate  thoughts  of  men  who  lived,  not  for  their  own  time  only, 
but  for  all  times.  These  are  not  meant,  any  more  than  the  others,  to  be 
mere  ulternnces  of  momentary  necessities  or  party  spleen.  Tliey  are 
prostituted  in  all  lips — they  will  be  proslitiiled  in  mine  if  they  are  not  re- 
deemed to  true  and  worthy  ends,  if  they  are  not  uttered  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  enjoying  them.  I  think  you  must  feel  how  much  more 
really  wc  shall  enter  into  the  possession  of  our  own  Knglish  stores  if  we 
begin  with  such  thonqbts  of  them  as  these.  Hut  these  are  the  thoughts 
that  nrtite  this  subject  to  the  rest  of  your  education,  and  when  we  lose  sight 
of  the  purposes  of  ttiat  education  we  shall  o-ase  to  entertain  them. 

I  hope,  then,  I  have  convinced  you  that  I  am  not  degrading  my  office, 
but  asserting  its  dignity,  when  I  say  that  I  do  not  wish  it  to  stand  alone, 
or  to  exoJt  itself  above  tho^e  other  studies  which  have  hitherto  been 
thought  more  necessary.  I  hope  I  have  shown  you,  that  though  it  cannot 
supenfvde  those  studies,  it  carries  out  the  intention  of  them,  and  may 
assist  you  more  than  they  could  do  without  it  iit  rising  above  what  is  ap- 
parent anil  transitory  to  what  h  real  and  permanent.  I'here  are  other 
points  of  cotiriexiun  with  two  out  of  these  three  subjecis,  which  I  nuiy  be  per- 
mitted to  notice  very  briefly,  as  they  will  hefp  you  to  tmderstnnd  the  course 
whirh  I  have  marked  out  for  myself.  It  might  occur  very  nutur<iUy  to  any 
one  that  the  study  of  the  classicKj  however  favoiuable  to  the  general  culli- 
Tation  of  our  faculties  or  even  uf  our  characterK,  would  ratJter  tend  to 
check  than  to  promote  the  detelonment  uf  proper  ICngtl«h  feeling.  To  be 
carried  %o  far  away  from  our  own  land,  to  lie  taught  so  much  sympathy  with 
men  why  lived  in  circumstances  altogether  different,  might  seem  au  un- 
suitable preparation  for  the  growth  of  native  affections  and  habita. 
A  suspicion  of  a  simtlai  kind  might  attach  itself  to  the  study  of  theology. 
Though  a  sense  of  reverence  woidd  hinder  you  from  saying  that  the  know- 
ledge of  that  which  is  essentially  gnud.  could  ever  hinder  men  from  exhi- 
biting one  particular  fonn  of  gooilness,  yet  you  might  be  inclined  to  fancy 
that  theology  had  some  high  aims  which  would  make  it  careles!<  of  this 
subordinate  one ;  or  yon  mtf^ht  even  persuade  yourselves  that  it  discuuragetl 
national  feelings,  as  exclusive  and  bad. 

Hut  a  little  cousiileriitiint  shows  that  both  these  impressions  are 
unfounded.  Vou  cainiot  advance  one  step  in  the  study  of  Roman 
or  Greek  literature,  of  Roman  or  Greek  history,  without  perceiving 
that  these  people  owed  whatever  was  most  remarkable  in  cither  of 
them  to  their  nationality.  Thi;y  were,  I  need  not  tell  you.  entirely 
different  frum  each  ullicr  la  tlieir  charactvr  and   their  ctdtlvation.     But 
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they  liad  this  in  common  —  this  which  tlistingiiished  them  from  all 
the  countries  over  which  tlu'V  txiTcised  away  :  eat-h  man  in  them  ftlt 
that  ht^  bi-Ioiified  to  a  naliuti ;  all  the  better  niiil  wiser  men  in  them  were 
better  and  wiser,  because  ihey  identified  themseWes  with  their  nation. 
This  feeling  expressed  itself  hi  all  their  acts  and  words.  When  it  de- 
parted, they  ceased  to  do  anything  that  it  was  not  a  shame  to  do,  or 
to  say  anything  that  it  is  worth  while  to  hear.  This  is  the  lesson  above 
all  others  which  our  profane  studies  impress  upon  ns.  How  h  it  with 
our  itacred  studies  Y  Onr  theology  is  not  delivered  to  us  in  maxims  and 
propositions;  it  is  unfoUled  to  us  in  a  history.  This  we  assert  to  be  the 
great  iiidicition  nf  its  reality — Uie  great  proof  that  it  was  meant  for  man. 
But  that  history  i.s  the  history  of  a  particular  nation.  It  tells  huw  one 
oatioD  was  selected  and  separated  from  the  revt  of  the  world  that  it  might 
exhibit  ilie  rchtioos  of  God  to  His  creatures,  His  Government,  and  His  cha- 
racter. It  teaches  us  that  to  live  sb  a  faitltful  citixen  of  that  nation  was  one 
and  the  same  thing  willi  entering  into  the  intentions  and  fulfilling  (he  will 
of  God— with  being  a  sincere,  brave,  devout  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  indilfL-rence  to  national  privilegt-s  was  one  and  the  same  thing  with  being 
a  hard-hearted,  selfish,  irreligious  man.  Ttua,  then,  you  see  that  tln-se  stu- 
dies, though  so  diSeient,  harmonise  wonderfully  on  this  point.  The  contem- 
plation of  men  feeling  their  own  necessities,  exercibing  their  own  powers, 
searching  after  a  truth  which  was  not  made  known  to  llieri),  shows  us  that  these 
wants  can  only  be  understood,  ibese  powers  realized,  this  search  carried  on 
by  men  who  hate  national  union  and  national  sympathies.  The  contemplation 
of  men  who  were  the  subjects  of  a  revelation — who  were  taught  that  they  were 
under  a  Divine  supcrinurndcnce — who  had  Icamt  what  they  were  to  avoid  and 
whom  they  were  to  trust — shows  us  that  these  blessings  are  received  by  men 
■s  members  of  a  nation.  How,  then,  gentlemen,  must  one  feel  who  has 
been  really  trained  in  these  pursuits?  Must  he  not  feel  as  the  painter  did 
when  he  had  been  musing  upon  the  work  of  an  elder  artist?  Must' he  not 
exclaim,  "  1,  too,  am  a  citizen  ;  lam  the  member  of  a  nation  ?"  Will  he  not 
be  led  to  iaquire  What  is  this  nation  to  which  I  belong  f  llta  it  a  history  ? 
Has  it  possessed  men  Mho  were  able  to  utter  its  deepest  thoughts  and  exhibit 
ila  highest  character  as  the  poets  and  statesmen  of  Greece  and  Home  exhi- 
bited the  feelings  and  character  of  their  land,  as  the  divinely-appointed  and  in- 
spired prophets  of  the  Hebrews  showed  forth  the  amaxing  purpose  for  which 
ineir  nation  existed?  This  inquiry  is  suggested  most  naturally  hy  those  other 
studies  in  which  you  are  engaged  ;  ami,  therefore,  on  this  ground  also  I  must 
contend  that  those  studies  are  a  fitting  preparation  for  mine,  which  ought  to 
meet  this  inquiry  and  answer  it. 

Unce  more,  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  neither  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish uation,  nor  the  history  of  the  great  heathen  nations  is  complete.  Both 
alike  are  looking  forward  to  something  beyond  the  period  which  they  em- 
brace. Both  alike  want  something  to  make  their  meaning  ihuroughly  intel- 
ligible. When  you  read  with  what  terrible  judgments  Jerusfileni  ceased  to  be 
— bow  the  national  life  of  Greece  expin^d — how  the  republic  of  Home 
vanished  into  a  monstrous  military  despotism,  you  must  needs  ask — And  what 
has  come  of  all  this  ?  Have  all  the  elements  which  composed  tliese 
bodies  dispersed  and  ceased  to  be  I*  You  have  learnt  already  that  you, 
as  KnglLshmen,  have  a  national  position,  as  the  Greeks,  or  Romans,  or 
Hebrews  had.  Bui  this  information  cannot  satisfy  you.  The  Greek 
had  dreams  of  a  univemal  government  which  his  art  and  knowledge  were 
to  exercise  over  the  world  ;  the  Koman  empire  aelually  enibrdced  nearly 
all  that  WES  known  of  the  earth  ;  the  Hebrew  seer  foretold  that  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  particular  cuinmonweaUh  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
inonwcaUh  fur  the  universe.    Tu  what  have  their  anticipations  pointed  ?    Has 
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■ny  ^[menil  European  or  liiiman  soclt'ly  erni'rpnl  out  of  ihc  wreck  of  ttic  oH 
wurM,  as  wfll  am  that  partirulur  natiuiial  giictt-t)'  to  wliich  we  iiulividually  \tv~ 
long?  You  «itl  euKily  H'e  that  ihc  reply  to  ihL-»e  tjut'titiona  ahuuld  be  con(ahic<t  in 
that  part  of  my  lectures  nbich  trt-ats  of  Modern  History.  You  ought  lo  learn 
from  them  what  that  is  m  hich  wc  call  Christendom ;  how  it  is  related  to  the  resi 
of  the  world;  how  it  is  related  to  the  ditl^ereot  particular  nations  which  composo 
it ;  how  it  is  rehted  to  us  the  individuals  of  those  nations.  Vou  can  only  havo 
satinfaclion  on  tl>cw  poinus  while  you  trace  its  hisinry  gniduallT  from  the 
puint  M'here  it  is  connected  with  the  historit^  »f  wliich  1  hiL?e  juat  been  speak- 
ing; and  thert-ftire  here  ngalti  we  have  ftii  evidence  how  cloae  the  relation  is 
between  my  province  and  tliat  of  your  other  lecturers. 

Id  making  these  rcmirkii  I  have  partly  utiticipaled  an  objection  which  might 
occur  to  some  mumbers  of  mv  cla&s ;  and  which  would  he  still  more  likely  to 
occur  to  chode  who  only  hear  f>y  chance  of  our  inBtituiion  and  its  arrungi-menti. 
It  might  swm  that  far  coo  weighty  a  la>«k  was  nsxigned  to  one  profebsor,  when 
he  was  callird  upon  to  <>upennlend  twosuch  spheres  as  ihcne  of  English  I.ileraiure 
and  of  Modem  Hintory.  I'ndnubtedly,  gentlemen, ir  is  rruelhat  not  merelyone 
of  these  subjtctJt,  but  some  little  corner  or  section  of  one  of  them,  might  vi'ry 
easily  occupy  and  has  actually  ociApled  the  exclusive  labours  of  a  life.  And 
were  it  our  main  object  to  improve  the  knowledge  which  men  generally  pos- 
sess of  English  Literature  or  of  Modem  History,  nothing  would  be  more  dc- 
fciroblc,  if  it  «cre  posnibte,  than  that  men  should  be  found  who  would  devote 
themselves  with  conscientious  zeal  and  diligence,  lo  even  minute  portions 
of  these  studies.  Hut  I  unisl  remind  you  again  that  our  object  is  Educa- 
tion ;  that  We  look  upon  all  ibcKc  (.ubjecls  as  in<itruinent!t  and  not  as  endu  ;  and 
that  wc  are  to  usi' eftch  instrument  in  thut  uay  in  which  it  will  most  conduce 
to  our  end.  Now,  1  conceive  that  the  College  in  commitling  to  me  this  double 
task,  does  nut  really  give  mei  tieetiBC  lu  wander  over  a  vast  and  unlimited 
field,  but  rather  wishes  to  mark  out  certain  boundaries  which  I  must  not 
transgress. 

If  1  hid  been  merely  cnlmsled  with  the  subject  of  English  Literature,  I 
might  have  puxitli'd  my-telf  lo  know  In  what  puint  I  should  direct  your 
principal  ntteiitjnn,  what  centre  I  could  find  from  which  my  diffiTcnt 
discutwioris  upon  it  should  mdiate.  I  slioulil  have  doubted  whether  I 
ought  to  sp<;ak  to  you  chiefly  of  our  Toeis,  or  our  Historians,  or  our 
MoralistH,  or  our  writers  on  Slanner«.  1  should  have  been  at  some  loss 
to  know  whclhcr  t  was  lo  look  at  these  works  mainly  in  respect  to  their 
subject  or  their  composition,  or  as  connected  with  questions  ab<mt 
(he  arU  generally,  and  iheir  intluence  upon  civilization  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  hail  been  merely  r''quiro<i  to  tieai  upon  history,  whether  it  were  the  His- 
tory of  ICngUnd  or  of  Lurope,  I  should  not  have  well  ki»i)wn  whether  to  make 
my  li^ture^  very  general  or  to  aim  as  far  as  poisihie  at  minuteness — whe- 
ther I  were  inteudeil  to  give  histories  of  facts  or  lu  indulge  in  diwiulsiiitms. 

But  now  it  xecms  to  mc  that  my  course  is  tolerably  clear.  By  connecting 
History  with  Litcralure  the  College  admonishes  me,  that  for  the  purpose's  of 
its  education  these  suhjecis  shoutul)?  viewed  in  their  relations  to  each  other; 
that  1  am  to  look  upon  ihe  literature  of  our  country  a.<4  it  bears  ujxm  our  his- 
tory, and  again  ihat  1  am  to  look  at  motlern  liistory  generally,  at*  it  U-ars  uimn 
our  own  particular  nation.  These  hints  I  have  found  very  valuable.  Ttiey 
have  removed  much  vaguenew  from  my  mind  respecting  the  melhnd  which 
I  ought  to  pursue.  Chiefly  by  their  help  and  by  considcnng  how  best  T  might 
conform  myst-lf  lo  the  practice  of  ihe  other  professors,  and  so  nmke  my  course 
B  pro|icr  areompnuiment  to  theirs,  I  have  been  leil  to  adopt  the  plan  uhieh 
is  e:iplnined  in  my  syllabus,  and  on  wliich  I  nil)  here  make  some  remarks  :— 

I.  When  I  said  that  1  wished  lo  connect  all  our  Itiemry  im|uirii-tt  with 
(be   study    of  history,    you    will  have   seen  tbai   I  uas  acting  accurdiug  to 
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the  method  which  you  follovp  in  your  Greek  or  Lalin  course.  There,  the 
wrilinpt  of  the  grcBt  men  arc  inseparnble  from  thchistory  of  the  times  in  iihich 
they  wrote  ;  either  would  be  unintelligible  without  the  other.  But  it  may  strike 
you  ihiit  in  one  resjK'Ct  1  am  di'pitrting  from  (hut  precedent.  With  your  cUbs- 
ic*l  professor  you  may  read  indt'cd  (lie  most  remarkable  books  of  pot-try  or  of 
hUlory,  hut  you  read  them  in  a  grcKt  measure  fur  the  sake  of  the  language 
iu  which  tht^y  arc  wriilen.  To  become  thoroughly  aequainltd  wit!i  that  lan- 
guage is  not  merely  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  a  knouli-dge  of  those  books; 
it  is  a  valuable  end  in  itself;  one  to  which  the  study  of  them  may  in  one 
8fn»f  bf  considered  nubordinatu.  Pv-rhaps  you  will  fancy  that  in  this  point,  al 
least,  1  nmst  necebsarily  follow  a  ilift'ercnt  rule,  becauAc  my  languijL;ti  ifi  one 
with  which  you  have  been  familiar  from  your  chitdliood.  Itui  t  have  told  you 
already  that  that  circuni-siaiice  in  nut  altogether  in  our  favour ;  that  our  fami- 
liarity with  ciTtain  words  and  phrasra,  and  the  habitual  employmi-nt  of  them 
un  vulgar  occojiions,  may  be  rather  hindprancea  ihanhelp«,  to  our  really  enter- 
ing into  the  meaning  of  these  words  and  phrft:»efi.  An  inlclligent  foreigner, 
though  he  may  violate  our  idiom  very  often,  has  snmiiimefl  a  much  truer  antj 
deeper  intii^hi  into  our  language  than  we  have  onrselvcs  ;  hecnusc  he  really 
besiows  study  u[K)n  it,  bfcaiHc  he  liaa  bi-comc  acqeainted  with  uur  wurtN  in 
good  l>ook»,  and  nut  merely  in  the  drawing-room  or  the  market  place.  1(  is 
not  then  on  ibid  account  that  I  shnuld  «i&h  to  adopt  a  diftereni  principle  from 
that  whicli  is  rtcogni.sed  by  your  other  teachers.  Still  less  nhonid  I  do  so  from 
any  notion  that  by  giving  prominence  to  the  >tudy  of  words  I  should  be  lead- 
ing you  away  from  the  study  of  hiati>ry.  Oti  tlie  contrary  1  believe  that  the 
history  of  our  words  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  nation  ;  ibat  the  knowledge 
of  the  ciianges  which  a  word  has  undergone  in  different  periods,  may  often  (as 
has  been  remarked  by  a  great  man,)  throw  more  light  U]>on  those  per iodnt  (ban 
the.  history  of  a  cutnpaigu.  I  im  rather  inclined  to  think  that  we  >liall  find  the 
study  uf  words  and  cunstruciiuns,  tlie  very  link  between  liter iiture  and  history, 
between  the  particular  book  we  are  reading  and  the  age  in  uhich  that  book 
was  written.  I  shall  therefore  adhere  strictly  to  the  practice  with  which  you 
have  liven  familiarised  in  your  other  punuiis,  and  m;ikL-  it  my  first  object  to 
lead  you  into  the  experimental  study  of  your  own  language.  1  use  this  ex- 
pression ejrjicrinieula!,  to  distinguish  the  kind  of  smdy  which  I  would  wish  to 
priimote  among  you,  and  in  uiiieh  I  think  I  can  he  useful  lo  you,  frum  one  to 
which  T  sliould  feci  myself  inconipelenl  and  whicli  If  I  did  not,  would  scarcely 
fall  within  my  notion  of  the  tibjects  of  this  prufessorshlp.  In  general  discus- 
sions about  the  rorinnliun  of  our  language,  I  shall  indulge  very  sparingly — furl 
do  not  see  my  way  in  them.  \Vben  the  occasion  demands  it,  1  wilt  icll  you  an 
far  as  1  know  what  theories  other  persons  have  had  upon  the  subject,  and  whe- 
ther it  strikes  me  that  thcrt.>  is  any  method  of  reconciling  them.  Kvit  quite 
independently  (if  any  siit'li  theories  there  Is  a  way  of  obM'rving  the  facts  of  our 
language,  us  they  present  tluiuselves  in  the  biwikr  of  great  auituirs,  Hhieh 
seems  lo  me  both  mure  interesting  and  more  sure.  AVe  meet  with  a  word  in 
bhakspeare  or  in  Bacon,  the  sound  uf  which  is  familiar  to  us  but  which  is  evi- 
dently not  UM-d  as  we  are  wont  to  use  it.  What  is  the  connexion  Y  Is  this 
viunl  used  in  the  same  senite  elsewhere  by  this  author  or  his  contemporaries  ? 
>Vbat  other  meanings  ha.>«  it  in  him  or  in  them  ?  What  binds  these  differfnt 
meanings  together  Y  Whence  came  the  word  originally  ?  W'Uai  changes  has 
it  passed  through  in  earlier  times  i*  Does  the  particular  force  of  it  which  we 
■re  oousiderini;,  indicate  some  perversity  or  affectation  in  an  aulhur?  or  does 
it  indicate  that  he  bad  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  word  than  we  have  ? 
Hm  it  it  i>ecome  stronger  or  weaker  iiince  P  lias  it  become  capable  of  ex- 
pressing new  fortns  of  thought,  or  has  it  lost  its  capacity  of  expressing  the  old 
tonus?  What  circumitanees  or  changes  of  fe<liiig  may  have  effected  it? 
Such  are  some  of  the  questions  wluch  «itl   arise,  and  which,  hunever  ui- 
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vial  ihc  occasion  that  supgcsta  them  may  seem,  may  if  ihey  are  rightly  followed 
out,  lead  us  into  very  interesting  and  important  discoveries  rci^pccting  the  state 
and  progress  of  our  nation,  and  of  our  own  minds.  One  great  value 
which  they  have  in  my  eyes,  i*  thai  they  connect  therrufcssor  with  Ins  class ; 
that  they  enable  him  to  work  out  his  pmbleins,  not  apart  from  tbem  but  in 
conjunctiun  with  them  ;  tlial  they  make  him  the  guide  to  his  pupils'  tlioughlK, 
rather  than  the  dugmatical  nlterer  uf  hih  nwii. 

It  ia  obvious  that  the  kind  of  inquiry  I  have  described  can  only  be  pur- 
fued  efTectually  by  reading  somebouk.  You  would  soon  be  weary  if  I  proposed 
to  you  some  particular  irord  for  investigation  in  each  lecture  ;  but  if  the 
words  occur  in  some  great  English  classic  you  will  feel  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  examined  and  that  you  are  repaid  for  the  trouble  by  the 
new  pleasure  with  which  you  read  him.  Indeed  every  day  will  convince 
you  more,  that  the  study  of  an  author's  words  and  constructions  has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  study  of  his  character  and  genius.  You  uiU  pass  from 
the  one  very  naturally  into  the  other;  nay,  at  tinii-s  you  will  find  tbem  posi- 
tively identified.  And  there  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  beginning  what  is 
called  Literary  Criticism  in  this  methi>d.  I  have  told  you  already  what  danger 
llitTc  is  in  one  kind  of  criticism  which  is  very  common  in  this  day.  If  you 
come  tu  an  author  as  masters  and  not  as  pupils,  the  punishment  is  that  you 
ni'ver  know  anything  of  him.  A  young  man  mu^t  make  his  choice  brtween 
hiH  ilij^ire  lo  judge  for  himself  and  his  dt-sirc  to  be  educated.  If  he  will  judge 
fur  himself  in  the  sense  in  whith  those  words  areconsianlly  UHcd — that  is  lo  say, 
if  he  wil.  make  himself  the  judge  and  standard  of  all  tliat  he  reads  and  hean, 
he  cannot  be  instructed.  Instruction  means  nothing  to  him,  he  ha.s  already  as- 
sumed ihe  position  lowhich  instruction  is  meant  to  bring  him.  I  speak  wrongly ; 
inslruclion  never  would  bring  him  lo  the  point  he  has  chosen  for  himself.  It 
might  confer  on  him  a  quick  apprehension  nf  vhat  is  right,  a  i]uick  discern* 
mcut  in  rejecting  what  ia  wrong;  but  it  would  ni>ver  give  hini  that  Feni>e  of  his 
own  importance,  that  power  of  looking  dun  n  upon  other  mt>n  which  he  has 
usurpecl  without  it.  Tlie  more  instructed  he  U  the  lower  he  Hill  become  in 
his  own  estimation ;  the  less  he  will  have  of  the  appi  titr  for  censure,  the  more 
he  will  find  to  cherish  and  admire.  In  wise  and  thoughtful  old  men,  the 
habit  of  admiration  becomes  sometimi-K  even  excessive  ;  they  are  inclined  to 
admire  everything.  Writings,  which  in  their  youth,  ihcy  on  the  best  grounds 
and  without  any  arrogance  undervalued,  they  can  now  see  a  merit  in.  Their 
grey  locks  which  give  ihem  a  right  in  our  opinion  to  pronounce  sentences  of 
eondcmnation,  seem  in  their  minds  rca-sons  for  withholding  them. 

I  do  not  wish  you  lo  affect  this  maturity,  nor  would  I  aflecl  it  myself,  but  I 
do  wish  you  to  feel  that  as  persons  acquire  deeper  perceptions  of  things,  they  be- 
come more  humble;  and  1  dow  ish  you  to  put  yourselves  in  training  to  acquire  more 
perception  of  what  is  good,  and  less  of  thai  morbid  sc  ]f-conceited  di^&ire  to  And 
fault,  which  is  in  a  must  fearful  tlegree  the  disease  of  our  times.  Now  nothing 
I  believe  is  more  likely  lo  correct  ilii.4  tendency  and  to  sulMtilute  true  whole- 
Bomc  criticism  fur  that  which  consists  in  pert  sneers  and  the  condemnation  of 
what  we  have  not  taken  the  pains  lu  understand,  than  the  real  and  earnest  study  of 
some  good  author.  Every  step  that  wx  advance  will  show  us  how  much  more 
there  was  in  hiui  than  we  suspected ;  huw  much  he  had  really  entered  into  thiugn 
which  We  have  only  loose  uiid  vngue  uotiuus  of.  The  choice  of  his  words, 
the  Ktrneture  of  his  sentences,  will  be  indications  lu  us  as  we  examine  them, 
thai  wi*  are  in  the  company  of  a  man  w  !>u  has  really  ihuught  and  meditated, 
and  who  can  perhaps  put  us  in  the  way  of  thinking  and  meditating  um. 

And  this  course  of  pruceedine  will  teach  us  far  better  than  any  other  can. 
our  author's  weakness  as  w  ell  as  his  strength,  w  hat  he  cannot  do  as  well  as  what 
he  can.  Those  who  have  habituated  thfrnselvra  to  condemn  the  great  mul- 
titude of  alt  the  books  tbey  read  and    persona  ihcy  sec,  arc  oficu  righteously 
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^nifihc<1  for  this  oflVncc,  by  ih-coniing  utterly  enslivcd  to  soini'  one  writer  or 
S|H'akt:f.  l^icy  fei'l  they  must  have  sumethiri^  lu  cliiiKlo,  that  they  cutiiiiit 
wholly  be  sati^ifti'd  with  ihi-ir  o»n  wUdum  ;  and  therefore  they  mukc 
to  thcmscWes  some  idol  Mhom  ihey  look  up  to  with  cowarilly  deference 
■nd  nne,  and  in  whom  they  per»uude  them^elvfs  that  all  the  wisdom  of  paai 
and  present  time  hzs  centreu  itself  Now  if  you  read  books  with  the  intention 
of  learning;  from  thcni,  you  will  acquire  a  power  of  knowing  when  it  is  that 
they  have  tflu^'ht  you  what  they  can  leach,  and  what  there  \s  iH-yiiiid  which  does 
not  lie  within  their  sphere,  lunl  which  you  mu.<t  look  for  elsewhere.  In  likd 
manner,  when  there  is  anythiii;;  positively  faUe  or  evil  in  the  book,  your  dislike 
lo  it  will  not  be  the  less  but  the  greater,  for  the  love  that  you  feel  to  it  and  in 
i\a  author.  The  more  you  cure  for  a  friend  the  more  hi»  faults  grieve 
you  ;  anj  I  believe  aUo  the  more  acute  you  are  in  pere<-'ivinj*  his 
niult«.  So  that  it  is  not  nccesrury  to  sltnt  our  affection  and  admiration  In 
order  to  secure  ourselves  from  the  dangerous  consequenceti  of  their  being 
foolish  or  blind. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  book  and  the  author  as  if  ihey  were  one;  otid,  indeed, 
I  think  it  Is  very  hard  to  separate  them.     It  is  common.  I  know,  to  say— 
•'  Such  a  book  U  very  clever  and  interestmj^,  but  the  person  who  wrole  It  wa 
utterly  worthless."    It  may  be  tnie  In  certain  cases,  of  books  written  lo  sup- 
port some  s'ule-  in  a  political  controversy,  uf  diplomatic  productions,  of  works 
describing  mere  manners^  pusbibly(thuugh  I  should  hesitate  long  before  I  saidj 
so)  of  scicntitic  treatises  ;  but  I  du  not  think  it  can  be  true  of  bonks  which  com- 
pose the  literature  of  a  country.     For  the  purpose  of  education  at  least,  I  am"! 
sure  that  if  the  man  be  worthless  the  book  is  worthless ;  that  no  mere    skill 
or  knack  he  may  have  shown  in  the  composition  of  sentences  will  repay  us  for 
the  trouble  or  cost  of  Mudying  him.     A  hook  must  be  the  utterance  of  that 
which  is  ill  a  man,  or  its  words  will  not  enter  into  us  to  do  us  any  goo<l.     If 
ihcn,  I  ask  you  to  read  an  author  with  any  attention,  for  any  purpuse  but  just 
that  of  supplying  certain  points  of  evidence,  you  may  be  t*ure  tliai  1  belieT%tberc 
is  worth  mhim  ;  that  there  is  that  in  him  which  deserves  to  be  loved.      We 
ahall  feel  no   temptation  to  gloss  over  any  bad  acts  that  may  be  distinctly 
proved  against  him.     We  shall  not  talk  any  nonsense  9bout  these  acts  bemg 
justified  or   hallowed  by  ht's  genius.     We  shdll  not  try  to  make  out  that  bad 
means  good,  or  good  bad      All  such  courses,   1  believe,  besides  being  very 
immoral  in    iheniselves,    leml  to    hhidtr  inbleud    of  promote   the    free    niid 
genial  study  of  literature.     If  you  feel  that  you  are  not  honest  and  simple  with 
yourselves,  or  that  your  lecturer  is  not  honest  and  simple  with  you  ;  if  you 
find  he  is  trying  to  make  out  a  case  for  a  favourite  hero,  and  is  Initulting  your 
sense  of  right  and  wronfj,  the  only  eftVcl  will  be  a  strong  reaction  against 
that  which  you  were  admiring,  or  he  was  encouraging  you  to  admire.     Nei- 
ther if  wc  are  wise  shall  we  conceal  frum  ourselves  the  truth,  the  very  painful 
and  awful  truth  which  every  day  bringi^  home  tn  our  own  experience  and  con- 
Kieoctis — that  speech  and  actiim  are  utterly  dilferent  things,   and  that  a  man 
may  have  spoken  words  of  deepest  truih—irue,  not  merely  lo  themselves,  but 
true  to  him— to  which  his  conduct  exhibited  only  a  very  faint  correspondence. 
Certainly  it  is   not  meant  to  bu  so;  but  it  is  so,  and  a  man  knows  little 
of  himself  who  does  not  know  that  the  faculty  of  speaking  gooi]  words  is 
apt  lo  serve  him  with  a  miserable  excuse  for  not  doing  good  deeds.     It  would 
be  cowardly  to  suppress  these  facts,  or  not  earnestly  to  ponder  them.     Hut 
they  do  not  mturfere  with  the  principle  I  have  laid  down — that  we  are  lo  love 
an  author  who  has  spoken  that  which  is  true,  and  who,  so  fur  as  we  can  make 
out,  has  spoken  it  because  lie  felt  It.     1  have  said  uln"idy  that  be  mnynot  have 
spoken  the  highest  truth,  and  that  we  are  not  to  delude  ourselvcit  with  thinking 
he  has  given  us  all    we  want   because  he  has  given  us  soO^eiliiiig  that   we 
wont.    But  stiU  if  he  has  given  us  anything- 'if  he  bos  enabled  us  to  know 
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ourselves  bellcr  than  we  Uid  iH-fbre,  we  are  to  bo  thaiikTul,  nint  we  are  not  to 
express  our  ibanks  by  bestowing  on  him  the  shabby,  beariK-s:*,  newbpaper  prniM*, 
that  h(*  i«  a  man  of  puwer,  or  talent,  or  genius ;  »e  mu&t  feci  to  hitu  as  a  bene* 
factor  and  a  friend. 

One  courtie  of  my  lectures,  then,  I  irhould  wish  inij^ht  alwajs  be 
devorcd  to  the  minute  and  critical  study  of  some  EngliHh  author,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  acq\iainied  with  his  language  ;  but  secondarily, 
and  by  means  of  this,  with  the  spirit  of  the  book,  with  the  character  of 
the  author,  and  with  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  For  the  purpose  of 
«tudyinp  the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  I  believe  a  poet  will  be  always  most 
useful  lu  us.  l*'ur  the  purjiuse  of  studying  the  structure  of  sentences  we  must 
resort  to  our  prose  clasfeics  ;  ihe  fir>t  l)ei[i>f  in  tny  judfri'U'"t  the  more  iniport- 
Aiit  object,  I  imve  delL-niiiufd  to  bejiin  wilh  one  of  our  poets.  At  first  I  bad 
thought  of  introducing  yuu  lo  an  historical  play  of  Shakspearc,  both  because 
we  Iwve  t)ie  fulness  and  pcrrectiou  of  the  language  in  biro,  and  Wcause  I 
should  thereby  compasd  my  object  of  connecting  your  liternry  and  historical 
studies  togt>ther.  But  upon  retlection,  I  have,  for  the  present,  alNinrlon(*<l 
this  intention,  and  selected  a  short  poem  of  another  writer.  The  prolojrue  lo 
Chaucer's  Cuntt-rhury  Tales  contains  a  most  liKcly  picture  of  the  different 
classes  and  charaolcrs  of  his  age ;  and  I  thought  there  was  some  advantage  in 
making  our  first  experiment  upon  a  writer  whose  language  would  cause  you  a 
little  trouble.  You  will  have  to  conjitrue  him.  You  roust  seek,  for  the  mean- 
ing of  his  words,  if  you  would  understand  him  at  all.  AVc  shall  thus  be 
forced  into  the  track  in  which  I  hope  we  shall  afterwards  walk  with  greai 
wiljinpietw  nod  pleasure,  auil  we  Bhall  have  the  advantajje  of  commencing  our 
intjuirtcs  respecting  the  Knglish  language  with  a  period  when  it  was  beginning 
lo  txhibit  n  distinct  formation,  and  when  it  was  still  struggling  witB  many 
foreign  influenceii  and  admixtures. 

II.  There  is  one  characteristic  in  this  poem  of  Chauuer,  which  will  strike 
you  u  soon  as  you  have  read  it.     You  will  observe  how  plain,  homely,  and 

firoclical  it  is;  how  much  keen  interest  it  exhibits  in  all  fonns  of  human  life; 
low  little  it  Itas  of  anything  grand  or  heroic  If  you  continue  your  reading 
to  the  tales  which  this  prologue  introduces,  you  will  find  that  tlicse  conclu- 
sions respecting  his  character  were  not  fortueu  from  a  hasty  observation  ;  that 
they  are  abundantly  confirnu-d  by  an  increased  iictpuintance  with  him. 
You  will  find  that,  though  he  might  nuke  use  of  Italian  or  classical  fables,  the 
personages  in  (hem  become  in  his  bands  strictly  human  persons,  not  remove^] 
by  any  vast  interval  from  ourselves  or  from  the  humble  men  and  women  who 
relate  ihein.  Yon  will  feel  also,  1  think,  very  strongly,  these  are  not  poems 
for  knights,  but  for  citizens;  if  they  are  to  be  regardi-d  as  in  any  sense  the 
commencement  of  our  ICnglish  literature,  that  literature  had  a  much  Icbs 
grand  and  stately  origin  than  we  should  perhaps  wish  to  discover  for  it.    I  call 

J 'our  altonliim  to  the  ficts  which  will  forte  themselves  uj>on  us  in  this  cfturse  of 
ectures,  because  ihey  will  help  you  to  see  how  that  course  is  related  to  another 
which  1  intend  shouhl  run  parallel  with  it.  These  peculiarities  of  Chaucer 
are,  I  believe,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  peculiarities  of  English  literature  in 
all  its  stages;  they  mark  the  difl'erence  bi'tween  it  and  other  literatures; 
llicy  show  why  it  has  a  inorestricily  historical  character  than  all  others;  why 
it  is  a  better  index  of  nationnl  feeling  and  a  mure  instructive  commentary  u|>on 
national  events  than  any  (Mhcr  could  be, 

I  hsvo  said  that  in  \iiur  classical  studies,  history  and  literature  are  insepara- 
ble. To  understand  the  ngc  of  Pericles  you  must  rwul  Sophocles  as  well  a»  Thu- 
cytlides  ;  lo  uni!iT«tnnd  the  age  of  Augustus  you  nmRt  attend  more  I"  the  odea 
and  epibiles  of  Hnrace  ibnn  to  Suetonius  or  even  IMutareh.  Hut  though  this  Is 
true,  you  will  not  fail  to  observe  ihul  the  great  tragrilie«  of  Greece  do  not 
really  present  any  image  of  the  world  around  them.     They  carry  you  back  lo 
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(ratlilions  of  a  formtfr  period ;  they  placr  you  among  a  ractf  of  huroe*  ; 
llicy  tt'il  you  what  Greek»  at  that  time  coiilJ  cnnwlvr,  and  ihtTcfure,  m  one 
scitifi',  what  ihcy  were;  but  i)ie  viulriit  i^uiiiri»)  helHi'eti  ihtrm  and  the  con - 
tt'iiiporaiy  coinedit's  provf«  that  ihtir  worth  cnuitifilcd  cliktly  iu  ihis,  thai  ibcy 
crralcd  an  iiieiil  world  into  which  men  might  i*scjipc  from  tht-  corruptions  and 
ahofDiDations  of  their  common  life.  The  vamc  cannot  be  said  of  loe  Uomaii 
writers;  butthismustbeaaidof  them,  that  they  were  Court  writers  and  not  popu- 
lar writers;  that  they  exhibited  the  character  of  the  period  in  which  they  lived 
only  as  that  chaructcr  waa  imaged  m  a  few  reliued  and  cultivated  minds.  Ae- 
cunlingly,  if  you  want  to  undenttand  the  Roman  |)eoi>le  of  that  lime,  you  may  get 
more  rtal  inl'ormation  by  reading  Shak-i  pea  re's  JuHus  Cssar  than  the  com- 
position^ of  ait  the  able  men  who  lived  among  Ihcm.  Now,  one  or  other  of  tbeae 
(juaJilics  has  passed  into  most  of  the  literatures  of  modern  ICuropc.  All  the 
nations  which  pos»eRseJ  any  cultivation  In-fnre  the  coming  of  Christ,  felt  that 
our  nature  muht  have  some  couriexiun  with  the  Divine,  and  flxcd  upon  certain 
Ijirings— either  actual  persona  or  creature  of  ihe  imagiiiattun — as  those  in  whom 
thiti  connexiot)  was  realixeil.  All  (he  mitiimR  which  iH-lieved  that  the  union 
between  our  nature  and  the  Divine  had  been  uuce  and  for  ever  eslabliiihed  in 
one  person,  inevitably  looked  upon  it  as  etidii^red  with  a  new  character 
as  well  as  a  new  glory.  The  reverence  for  sireii^ib  was  changed  into 
the  reverence  for  meekness,  or,  at  all  event,-!,  for  strength  doing  homage  to 
ineekneas.  Still,  In  the  Southern  countriei*  of  Europe  the  new  feeling  was  the 
almoBt  exact  counterpart  of  the  old  one,  The  Saints  of  the  Church  »ucceeiled 
to  the  place  of  the  Heroes ;  on  tliem  a  reverence  has  been  iMrstowcd  which  has 
been  alwavo  tending  to  idolatry,  though  certainly  having  no  inevitable  cormexion 
with  it.  i  am  quite  satisfied  that  some  countries  arc  intended  to  feel  tbU 
reverence  with  a  strength  which  is  indeed  dangerous,  because  human  cor- 
rtiption  is  ready  to  avail  iti^rlf  of  any  strong  ft^xling  and  to  degrade  it,  but 
which  may  \*c  the  preservation  of  health  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  sickness.  To 
the  existence  of  this  reverence  we  owe,  I  believe,  all  gn-al  works  of  art ;  and 
where  tt  does  not  exist  in  a  very  hi.^'h  degree,  1  do  not  suppose  iliey  witt  ever 
be  produce<l.  They  never  have  been  produced  in  our  laud  ;  I  do  not  say  they 
never  will,  because  I  do  not  say  that  the  great  pcculinr  gift  which  baa  been 
vouchsafed  to  our  land  may  not  coexist  with  that  which  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  other  lands.  Dut  I  do  mean  that  what  ha^  been  bestowed  upon  us  has  been 
an  amriTe  compensation  for  what  ha»  bei>n  dt-nied  ua,  and  that  to  acknowledge 
thiit  gift,  ana  to  preserve  it  is  one  of  our  flrat  duties.  We  to4>  hove  been 
taught  that  our  humanity  h.is  been  gloriBrd  b)  being  taken  into  connexion 
with  the  Divinity,  and  have  believed  and  confessed  this  great  truth :  but 
wc  have  been  U-d  to  build  another  conclusion  upon  it  ;  wc  liavc  Icarat 
that  not  a  few  persons  of  really  or  reputedly  transcendent  virtue  have  bad  a 
grandeur  conferred  upon  them  by  the  mighty  fact  on  which  our  faith  rcBt*  j 
but  that  in  virtue  of  it  the  life  and  acts  of  every  human  creature,  down  to  the 
meanest  beggar,  have  acquired  a  grandeur  which  make  iheni  worthy  of  the 
soleninesl  conu-mplation  and  study.  This  1  believe  to  be  the  animating,  life- 
giving  priucipic  of  our  great  English  books.  They  will  be  found  less 
grand  and  chivalric  than  any;  they  will  tle&cend  at  times  to  lower 
descriptions  than  most ;  they  will  almost  seem  now  mid  then  as  if  they 
had  no  right  to  the  faciitiouu  dif;nity  and  conventional  impurtunce  which 
belong  to  books  and  coniimsitton^ — they  deal  so  directly  with  realities.  But 
hereby  it  conie^i  to  pns^  that  they  arc  part  ami  parcel  of  our  national  hi&tory — 
of  our  national  life  ;  that  each  reflects  the  image  of  the  other;  that  we  iiuy 
judge  what  one  is  by  seeing  wliol  the  other  is ;  that  we  may  inlerpret  the 
purposes  of  God  to  our  land  by  seeing  hiiw  ihe  cvi-nu  «  hich  have  belallen  us 
bear  upon  the  thoughts  of  the  men  who  have  ap|>eared  among  tui.  A  few 
words  will  make  my  meaning  mure  clear. 
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It  might   naturally  have  been  expected  that  the   Norman  race  u  the 
domiitant  parly   in  uur  country,  as   thai   which  CGnnectcd   us  wilh  foreign 
TtRttniis,  ami  cunraincd  ihv  chivalry  of  nur  lanil,  would  have  heen  ihc  sulhors, 
nr  at  It-a^l  the  insplrers  of  our  hteraiure.      Tlie  reverse  is  actually  the  case. 
It  was  nut  till  this  iuduence  had  become  n-enkeiied,  liU  the  old  Siixon  clement 
in  our  nation  hid  recovered  its  fstreiigth,    thnt  ue  learnt  to  upeak  al  all.      We 
may,  by  a  reasonable  laiiiude  of  language,  reckon  as  part  of  our  literature  those 
liooks  which  were  written  by  Knglisbmen  to  lltui^trale  ourannaU,  ihoufih  they 
tued  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Church  ;  but  these  had  not  a  Norman 
origin  If  they  had  not  on  English  one.     Their   authors  and   the  class  with 
which  they  were  conncctetl  were  much  opprewed  by  the  Noiman  princes,  and 
had  ofien  a  real  attachment  to  the  .noil.  And  no  i^^^ihte  ambition  to  cnlurf^e  tbvj 
circle  (if  our  national  com  positions  can  tpmpt  ua  to  reckon  among  ibtm  ihoaeil 
French  poems  which  were  written    by  niinsirels  or  genilemcn  in  the  courts  of-* 
our  princes,  who  despised  England,  and  refused  In  speak  its  tongue.     It  is, 
therefore,  to  that  age  of  England  tn  which  the  middle  class  began  to  appear, 
that  we  owe  the  recovery  of  our  language,  and  with  it  the  commeocemeni  of 
our  literature.     So  soon   a.s  it  did  appear,  it  took,  as  yon  will  find  when  \vc 
come  to  speak  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  s  Cbrunlcle^,  an  historical  form.     The 
clasij  which  wa^  rihing   up  in  England,  was  nevi-r  ciintent  to  look  upon  it^el^ 

a  new  class.      It  asserted  its  connexion  with  the  oldc<tl  form  of  English  life. 

ul  other  influences  were  warning  lo  give  this  literature  the  clear  and  marked 
form  which  tt  assumed  in  Chaucer.  Ac  the  lime  when  trade  waf  commencing, 
when  (owns  were  in  the  process  of  being  cstabliBbed,  w  hen  those  powers  were 
lathering  ihemselvcs   together  which   were    lo  coiinleraci   ibe  power  of    the 

runial  Castle,  ihcre  began  also  a  strong  and  decided  ri'ligious  raoveroent. 
A  number  of  facts  which  I  may  produce  hereafier  will  show  you  what  a  close 
relation  there  was  Itetwccn  all  ihesc  circumstances  and  the  doctrine  of 
Wycliire,  and  bow  both  acted  together  upon  the  inuid  of  Chaucer.  And  these 
obsiTvaii.iiis  will  serve  to  account  lo  you  for  much  that  niiglit  seetn  strange  to 
you  !■  him.  A  tendency  lo  coarseness  accompanying  very  great  delicacy  of 
perception  and  feeling.  A  propensity  to  dwell  on  some  of  the  loivcst  and  tuU 
i;nrest  exbihitians  of  human  life  united  to  a  lively  sympathy  with  manly 
virtue  and  feminine  grace.  This  is  precisely  what  yon  would  expect  from  a 
poet  whohad  lost  some  of  his  reverence  for  that  which  time  and  authority  had 
canonized  ;  who  had  acquireil  a  new  and  deep  reverence  for  the  n  orth  ind  dig- 
nity of  men  as  men  ;  who  fcbared  in  the  eartb-born  feelings  which  belonged  10 
those  who  were  t>eginning  to  find  nut  that  ihey  had  n  p(»<iiion  in  society,  but^vho 
had  (hvix  quickened  and  gluriDeil  by  tbeir  ounnexion  w  ith  certain  moral  truths 
which  gave  to  each  man  and  citicen  the  scnt^e  of  bis  having  a  distinct  and 
personal  connexion  with  a  divine  and  mysterious  eeonomy. 

Now,  if  we  pass  on  from  the  age  of  Chaucer  to  the  age "  f  Sbskspcare,  we  shall 
ace  how  all  thefrelingsand  inllucnces  which  were  then  beginning  to  eel  upon  our 
cnuntry  had  obtained  a  rrccgnition  for  tbenisclves,  and  yet  had  not  ^^pc'rseded, 
hut  iM-come  mingled  with,  feelings  and  inHuencf's  of  an  oppm^ite  kind.  If  wc 
look  al  the  writers  who  lived  at  the  period  of  the  KiizaWlhan  refiirmution,  we  see 
in  ihcm  the  same  qualilles  that  we  observed  in  Chaucer — only  accompanied 
with  a  much  wider  range  of  observation,  and  with  a  eleorcr  sense  of  the  sys- 
tem and  harmony  that  are  in  the  world.  You  see  the  xame  love  for  what 
la  n-ml  and  aciunl.  the  same  absence  of  anything  grand  or  heroical ;  the  same 
union  of  caarsenes5  and  delicacy  ;  the  same  sense  of  the  interest  and  importance 
of  every  form  of  human  life;  the  same  feeling  that  the  deepest  and  saddest 
evciiUi  and  the  most  ludicrous  are  not  to  I>r  presented  in  violent  contrast 
with  each  other,  nor  yet  lo  exclude  one  another,  but  enter  successively  and 
often  together  into  the  scenes  v(  the  tvorld's  ilrama. 

In  Shakspcare  we  find  all   ttiesc  (pialities    in    their  perfection.      You 
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8ce  ill  him,  if  pnttsililc,  less  HcIiKht  in  mere  hcroicnl  (lUAlittes  than  In 
Cliniiccr,  or  in  his  own  coiitemnoruriLS.  Every  hero  he  speaks  of  is 
obliged  to  become  a  timii.  to  laltc  his  station  with  the  rest  of  his  race. 
Uiit  one  does  not  feel  tliat  he  loses  Hiiythin^  by  this  chan/;e — rather  that 
he  gains  tnuch.  M'e  become  acquainted  willi  the  iiniermosl  hearts  of  men 
whom  before  we  knew  only  tiy  their  ttnc  hnliilay  ilressei) ;  nnd  we  l>ef{iii  to 
feel  that  the  innst  wreteheii  heart  \a  worthier  of  contemiilailoii  than  the 
most  ma^ificent  costtiinc.  And  the  rnurnlity  ol  liis  plays  docs  not  stifTer 
because  no  strange  and  superior  models  are  exhibited  t«>  us  in  them,  nor 
even  because  so  much  is  exhibiteJ  to  us  llint  is  indifferent  or  eril, 
because  there  was  liiven  to  him  a  wonderful  upprehension  ofa  xeheme  and 
order  in  the  world,  against  whieh  all  the  ivil  workings  of  man's  will  arc 
striving  in  vain,  and  to  which  his  gientest  and  loftiest  itna!K'in:itiiins  rannot 
reaeh.  This  apprehension  does  not  appear  except  occasiniially  in  formal 
sentences;  still  lesn  does  it  express  itself  in  what  is  called  by  play»  ri(,dits 
poetical  justice,  that  is  In  the  making  the  man  who  has  had  a  righleoiia 
cause  comfortable  nnd  the  evil  iintn  nricnmrin  table,  at  the  end  of 
the  fiflfi  act  i  but  it  comes  out  in  the  whole  scheme  and  conalrucijon  of 
his  drama,  nnd  makes  us  feel  uhat  a  drama  is.  In  tliat  play,  for  instance, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  faniiliar  to  you  of  any,  you  have  the  tleart'st 
picture  of  Italian  factions — of  the  svrvants  carrying  out  the  feiuls  of  their 
mnslers — of  selfish  nobles — of  lively,  high-spiiited,  passioniitc  young  men. 
^Vilhiii  this,  there  is  an  inner  circle  of  anient  and  pure  human  love,  not 
raised  to  any  ideal  excellence,  but  exhibited  in  its  deeiH;sl  and  most  fervent 
woikin^'s.  Something  ^till  was  wanting  to  bring  all  these  Into  their 
relalion  with  one  another,  to  give  us  the  sense  of  what  is  deeper  and  more 
perfect  than  even  this  love— to  give  us  a  sense  of  harmony  and  peace  in 
the  centre  of  this  tumult  and  confusion.  The  Friar  comes  in  witli  his 
basket  of  flowers  and  his  grflcefnl  coinparisoiiB  and  emblems.  1'here  was  no , 
need  to  sny  nmre— no  need  to  brtitg  out  into  stiff  and  formal  language  i 
what  is  meant;  this  little  delicate  indication  serves  more  than  much] 
talking  would  do — it  imparts  to  you  a  sense  of  order  ami  harmony,  and] 
shoe's  you  that  the  world  of  strife  is  (toifti  worlil  siill ;  that  there  is  a  life 
in  it  which  e-aii  transfuse  elements  of  confusion  into  ipdetness  ami  peace. 
Thus  Uiese  dramas,  even  when  they  turn  upon  fables,  have  always,  if  I  may 
so  say,  an  historical  character ;  they  show  us  not  an  ideal  world,  but  the 
actual  world,  only  with  the  idea  of  a  divine  regulation  and  government 
lying  beneath  it,  and  adjusting  it.  And,  therefore,  one  is  not  surprised  to 
find  how  mjJiiy  of  these  plnys  are  actually  historical ;  and  we  rejoice  to  find 
among  them  the  dramas  of  our  own  national  life, exhibiting  the  meaning  and 
sense  of  those  events  which  the  ordinary  hisloriaii  gives  us  uierely  in 
detail.  Hut  even  in  the  nmst  purely  imaginative  creations  of,  Shiikspearc. 
even  in  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  work  of  imagination  in 
the  world,  and  which  the  most  enidde?  us  to  midersland  what  the  faculty 
of  imagination  mi-ans — even  in  the  Tnujirst  you  see  Imw  much  Shak- 
speare  is  conversing  with  the  objects  of  actual  life  atul  experience.  Who 
can  help  connecting  Caliban — his  half  dawnirigs  of  affictiou— his  brutal 
instincts— his  sense  of  his  own  digiiitv— bis  idolatry  of  Stephano  and  his 
bottle,  with  those  picturts  of  sRvage  life  which  were  pouring  in,  in  Shak- 
speare's  tirnc,  upon  the  cars  of  Kuropeans,  or  with  all  the  melancholy  re- 
cords of  the  way  in  wliich  Ktirnpean  civilization  and  Chrisiintnty  have 
made  themselves  known  to  savages  that  have  accumulated  since? 

Thus  then  in  the  second  great  age  of  English  poetry,  we  fwid  the  same 
^eharacterifilics  as  in  the  first — the  same  practical   ami  historical  tendencies 
-the  same  illufitrntions  of  the  state  of  belief  nnd  society.    But  what  shall  we 
fiay  of  Milton  F     !Iow  can  a  poem,  so  cniin-Iy  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
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ordinary  life  as  his,  have  any  connexion  with  the  books  we  liave  Fpokcn  __ 
liitliLTto?  Ilowcnn  ii  have  anything  to  Att  rtitliTlir  worlil  t>y  whicK  he  waB 
cttrrouiiilcil  ?  Al  lirst  sight  he  iH'eniN  tii  tttaiid  i|tiitt'  iiUiof,  tit  Ue  n  port  o( 
titittlher  country  and  another  order.  Out  if  wc  study  the  (kcia  nipru  iitlen- 
lively,  we  shall  come  to  n  \'cry  difftTont  conclusion.  Wv  stiall  recognise  in 
hitn  the  principle  whicli  vve  hare  seen  pervading  Knirlish  literature  ;  and  the 
inodificfittori  w-liich  it  nssiiines  will  sfiou'  us  more  clearly  than  anything 
else  could,  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  livcfl.  In  the  i*anidisc  of 
Milton  we  do  not  find  high  hetaical  httman  per«onaires ;  we  find  a  ximple 
innn  am)  woman  reprexenling  tn  us  humiinily  itiu-lf  in  its  relation  to  <iu<l 
i<nd  to  thu  spirit  of  evil.  He  makes  us  feel  that  the  attempt  to  be  heroes— 
In  Ih:  aa  Oods.  is  that  attempt  through  which  angels  became  devils — 
through  which  man  became  fallen  ;  as  in  his  other  admirable  poem  he  shows 
us  that  llie  refusal  of  the  hcrotcal  character,  the  choice  of  humilialion,  po- 
verty, humanity,  was  the  chnracteristic  of  him  throtif;!)  whom  Paradise 
U  tecovt-red.  IK-ie  then  we  nre  arrived,  if  1  may  spciik  so,  ut  the  I'ery  es- 
sence tifojr  English  uuetiy.  It  is  altogether  different  frnni  that  {mtrtry  iti  its 
plainer,  more  natural  forms  ;  but  it  contains  the  spirit  which  watt  hiilden  in 
their  forms.  In  that  period  there  wag  a  mighty  struggle  gohig  forward  lo 
separate  what  is  spiritual  and  essential  from  the  forms  in  whicli  it  is  cloth- 
eil.  With  what  wisdom  or  success  this  struggle  was  conductei)  we  may 
inrpiire  hereafter.  All  that  is  necessary  to  my  present  purpose,  is  to  remark 
(hat  poetry  of  Milton's  tatter  days,  as  it  contains  whatever  is  pure  and  holy 
in  the  political  conceptions  of  his  eailicr  life,  throws  bnek  the  most  brilliant 
light  upon  these  conceptions  and  upon  the  events  thatattested  their  strengtli 
or  their  feebleness. 

The  next  a«e  sunplies  us  with  another  kind  of  evidence.  Our  dramatic 
literature  during  ine  latter  part  of  the  seveuteentli  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteeuth  centuries,  was  as  little  heroic  as  it  had  been  during  any  future 
period.  The  idea  of  a  great  man  never  dau  ne<l  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
constructed  it.  But,  alas!  the  c«ntpens»tion  for  this  want  was  tf one. 
The  feeling  that  butnanily  has  something  besides  its  own  natural  debase* 
ment,  thai  it  has  been  redctmed  and  glorifieil,  was  lost ;  therefore  this  de- 
basement became  that  in  which  most  of  our  writers  delighte<l  and  revelled. 
I'hcy  saw  and  knew  nothing  of  nicn  but  this.  Out  there  must  be  8onietbiii|r 
el.«e;  otherwise  society  could  not  exist.  Another  set  of  writers  perceived 
this  truth  UTuI  Mil  ibemselves  to  describe  society  as  it  ilnes  exist  ;  to  give  a 
picture  of  it  in  all  Its  outward  ap[>earatires  and  nrnddances.  to  show  us 
mrjri/terr  not  fi/en.  These  writers  cannot  tcllusmuch  of  what  is  below  the 
Burliiev  ;  they  cannot  materially  couiribute  tti  the  increase  of  our  self- 
knowledge,  that  they  like  all  we  have  spnkeu  uf  bilhcrto,  remarkably  ex- 
emplify and  expound  the  age  which  gave  them  birth. 

A  peri<»d  of  sironj:  excilcincnt  followed,  and  poetry  very  different  from  tliis 
was  demaniled  to  satisfy  its  wants.  Now,  first,  there  was  an  attemm  to  in- 
Irofluce  an  heroic  literature  among  us.  The  experiment  wa.i  cipnuucted  by 
men  of  the  greatest  talent  and  influence,  and  for  a  time  8ermc<l  mmt  sue* 
ceasful  But  it  was  found  that  the  heroes  which  wrre brought  among  us,  had 
no  variety  of  character,  scarcely  of  costume;  that  tbcy  were  chiefly  re- 
markable fur  gigantic  passions  ami  crimes ;  that  the  interest  in  them  was 
strunKe:*!  wbi'u  our  nimds  were  mmii  irregular,  tutnultnouis,  and  feeble. 
Therefore  the  admiration  which  they  etciled  has,  lo  a  great  dc;;n-e,  died 
away,  ami  hiut  been  gradually  more  and  more  directetl  luu  ardn  a  poetry  which 
was  for  a  long  while  scorned,  because  It  rested  on  the  principle  Mint  the  mii«l 
deep  and  awful  tbitiuti  ate  not  lbo!>e  which  are  m«»t  strange  aud  ^H-culiar  ; 
that  there  are  a  wonder  and  mystery  in  coin  won  and  ddily  uccunencea;  that 
{Hjclry   should  dwell  iDuie   in  cottages  ilian  iu  palacc»j  that  the  hearts  of 
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mm  arc  more  wortlty  of  note  than  the  dcrds  of  liemcs.  [  believe  that  liolli 
t)ie»i'  kinds  of  puetry,  like  all  thul  wv  liavc  spoken  f>f,  illustrate  reninrkabljr 
the  chnrnclcrof  the  limrs  which  linve  produced  it^and^how  u»  whntwe  must 
dill]  at  if  we  wtiuld  hi.-  that  which  Providence  has  intended  us  lo  be. 

For,  gentlemen,  it  is  aurely  impossible  to  attrii)utcllicprcaervatinii  of  this 
cbnracter  through  so  many  ngei-,  to  chance.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  attri- 
bute it  to  huniuii  ralculation  and  foresight,  to  suppoKe  that  Chaucer  and 
Stiakspeare  laid  a  deep  itchenic  of  compoiting  books  which  should  exhibit 
certain  peculiar  qualities,  and  ^mvc  a  tone  to  the  mind  of  their  coun- 
try. Yon  cannot  adopt  either  of  these  conclusions,  and  what  then  re- 
tnnhi.s  but  that  wc  (should  believe  that  a  hi^'hcr  power  ha.s  been  at  woik. 
directing  the  deHtinica  of  our  nation,  educatinf;  it  and  forraiiu?  it  to  fulfil  a 
deltniie  purpose  ?  To  brin^  out  thid  truUi ;  to  show  that  nur  nation  has  had 
a  reel  liar  g^rowtli  and  progress;  that  all  ntituanl  events  have  been  con- 
trived tn  bidtd  it  up;  that  each  great  man  in  the  country  in  proportion  as 
he  has  been  really  i,'reat,  has  U'en  an  instrument  in  its  eilificattou  ;  to  xhow 
what  ()en-ersitics  of  men  have  thwarted  this  intention,  aiitl  how  we  may 
thwart  it  or  promote  it  ourselves  ;  this  will  be  the  desi^  of  my  Icctun-s 
on  the  (irowtb  of  our  iiiitiun  and  it^  literature.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  able 
lo  conlinue  them  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  duriujy  the  present 
term ;  the  Klizabetlhui  period,  the  pcrimi  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
eiffhleenih  century,  ought  to  furnixh  ftuhjects  for  four  other  courses. 

I II.  If  1  am  able  lo  interest  you  in  this  view  of  the  progre&a  of  onr  own 
nation,  I  have  no  fear  thai  you  will  enter  with  pleasure  and  profit  upon  the 
history  of  modern  Kuropc.  It  i«  not  my  intention  to  give  any  U'ctiirca 
ufMin  this  5ubject  during  the  i)reKenl  term,  but  I  hoi>e  that  the  lectures  which 
I  Hhall  deliver  may  ftiniitih  some  hints  respecting  it,  which  we  may  be  nhle 
hereafter  to  bring  out  and  elucidate.  Much  as  t  am  anxious  to  cultivate  in 
you  a  national  spirit,  it  woidd  be  the  faribcKt  thing  from  my  intention  to  cul- 
tivate in  you  one  national  prejudice-  In  fact,  if  the  national  spirit  be  truly 
awttkeneti,  it  will  he  found  the  best  destroyer  of  national  prejudice.  "When 
we  feel  that  wc  have  s  great  work  to  do,  we  shall  be  far  more  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  all  the  other  nations  have  their  own  work  to  do,  ami  to  wish 
them  God  speed  In  the  doing  it.  And  besides  tliis,  it  will  l»e  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  advance  one  step  iu  our  inquiry  into  our  own  national  position,  with* 
out  dtBcovering  that  there  is  a  higher  position  than  this ;  that  there  ore  bonds 
which  connect  us— first  with  Christendom,  then  with  the  world.  To  ascertain 
what  these  bonds  are — to  know  how  we  may  realize  them,  will  be  one  of  our 
greatest  ohjectH  in  turning  over  the  rccorils  uf  the  paot.  For  we  shall  find 
the^e  reconis  full  of  warning  as  to  the  causes  which  have  separated  the  n.i- 
tions  fnmi  one  another,  full  of  encouragemenla,  I  do  also  believe  and  b()pe,  as 
to  the  ptKisibility  of  their  being  Kome  day  unite^l.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have 
•aid,  that  our  national  literature  throws  the  greatest  light  upon  these  record-s 
we  may  derive  from  that  aUo  instructions  which  may  assist  us  in  accomplish- 
ing this  great  end.  Tliat  great  principle  which  I  have  shown  you  has  animated 
the  whole  of  it,  that  man,  as  man,  its  glorious — glorious  only  because  there  is 
a  bond  which  connects  him  with  the  Divine  nature,  will  carry  ub  far  in  the 
belief  that  all  the  harriers  which  separate  men,  united  in  that  acknowledg- 
ment, will  be  utlimatety  riiinaved,  and  that  then  they  will  go  forth  to  make 
all  mankind  partakers  of  the  same  fellowship.  And  I  am  well  conrinccd, 
gentlemen,  that  just  in  so  far  forth  as  literary  men  do  endeavour  to 
stretch  their  ihongbts  abroad,  and  to  interest  themselves  for  their  fellow- 
men,  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  liierature  will  flourish  and  win  new 
triumphs ;  and  that  ju-it  so  for  as  they  shut  themselves  up  in  narrow  circles, 
li^urify  themK'lvcs,  flitter  one  another,  and  despise  their  brethren,  literature 
will  become  a  useless  and  a  cursed  thing,  hateful  to  men  and  to  God,  which 
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anothi^r  Vandal  imiptinn  mny  ukc  from  us  altojjcthfir.  We  are  hroilght 
ht^re  la  labour,  ^auh  iti  \nn  oivn  vticaiion,  that  this  evil  may  not  utcT' 
t&Le  U!i.  \\c  shall  lalxiur  must  {.-ItVcmiilly  when  wc  are  doI<-rmining  (hat 
we  will  use  all  the  wisdom  of  every  kind  that  is  entrusted  to  ns  for  othi-r  ends 
than  the  promotion  of  tmr  own  Hclfish  vanity  and  conse^iucnce.  The  older 
collf/jen  of  our  couttlry  bear  witness,  that  these  are  not  the  purposes  for 
which  men  are  la  lunm  HtuI  improve  (hfrnMrlvfu.  W'c  mual  resolve,  in  the 
infancy  of  ours,  that  we  will  not  liulld  upon  a  feehU-r  or  narrower  foundation. 
And  il  cannot  do  harm  lo  remind  yim— ii  must  be  a  confiolaiiuo  to  me  to  re- 
member,  that  these  have  been  the  views  and  feeling*  of  those  who  have  lived  and 
laboured  uiuong  yon.  They  were  the  feelingttof  oiie  whu  was  ttilcen  fruiii  you 
in  early  life,*  but  who,  before  he  came  here,  had  consecrated  to  the  hij^'hettt 
and  nobleBt  purpn-^es  those  powers  of  which  we  only  mw  the  first  blossom, 
but  winch  were  to  expand  themBe1ve»  in  a  freer  and  purer  air ;  of  onet  whom 
you  lost  when  bis  faculties  were  ripened  and  matured,  who.4e  life  was  a 
struggle  with  acute  and  cunlinuul  suifering,  aod  who  was  permitted  to  shuu- 
huw  little  such  sullcring  could  dimini>h  his  kindness  to  individuaU.  or  his 
seal  for  bis  country  and  the  <;hurch;  of  one  who  has  ([iven  proaf  that  the 
highest  and  noblest  exercises  of  a  life  may  be  reserved  for  the  periinl  of  a 
serene  old  age.J  I  am  sure  that  if  thetn'  men  were  now  aTrmng  you,  their 
dcepoiit  desire  would  be  to  impress  upon  you  a  truth  which  whs  urttTi-d  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  not  by  a  divine,  but  by  the  prince  of  natural  philot^- 
phem— the  wisest  of  poliiieat  writers.  Reincinber  that  ihoie  three  studies, 
which  I  said  lay  at  the  fuundation  of  all  your  knowledge  (and  what  is  true  of 
ihem  must  be  true  of  them,  niutil  be  true  of  EngU«h  Lileralure— of  Moilem 
History — of  every  other  purfuil  in  which  you  are  engaged)  "are  lo  iheni  thai 
are  depraved  no  better  than  the  Giauts'  Hills." 

'*Ter  xunt  conali  imponere  Pelio  Os^ntn, 
Scilicet  tttque  Oi$K  frondo»um  involvcre  Ol^rnpain.** 

But  to  those  who  refer  alt  ihinyra  to  the  glory  of  God,  they  are  as  the  three 
acclamations,  '*  Sancte,  Sancte,  Sancle, — holy  in  the  deKriplion  or  dilation 
of  his  works;  holy  in  the  connexion  and  cnneatenntiun  of  them,  and  holy  in 
the  union  of  ihcm  all  in  a  perpetual  and  uniform  Iovc."§ 
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ON  TEACHING  MUSIC. 

COMUUNICATEC    KY    THE    TEACHER   OF    A    SCHOOL    IN    mtTSSIA. 

RiNoiNo  is  universally  taught  in  Prusaia,  and  is  con<>idered  as  neeessnry 
a  part  of  educatinn  a.s  Heading,  Writinj;,  mid  Arithmctio.  No  man  can 
become  n  Schtxiltn aster  who  i.s  not  able  to  teach  it*  and  also  to  play  un 
the  Organ  and  Violin, 


■  jMepb  AnsticfS  Kyq.,  Kirat  CltuKical  Tutor  at  Kin^'n  Collf fc. 
f  Rer.  HurIi  Jnmen  Rose,  .S<Tonil  Principal  of  Kinjii'A  Cuilc)(e. 
;  Her.  W,  OtItT,  D.U.,  liilc  Lord  Uishop  of  Chicbc*tcr,  I-'iral  Priooipal  of 
KiuR'f  (Allege. 
f  Advancement  uf  Learaiug. 
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The  \'lolra  is  considered  the  best  instrument  to  guide  the  pupils  in 
Bingin^,  because  it  has  the  clearest  and  sharpest  tone.  Without  some 
instrument,  clear  and  correct  singing  cannot  be  attained.  Children 
begin  to  learn  at  live  or  six  years  of  age  ;  but  tliey  are  then  ouly  taught 
to  sing  by  ear,  and  this  is  generally  continued  until  ibey  are  nine  years 
old ;  by  which  time  it  is  supposed  that  their  ears  will  be  attuned,  and 
6exibility  of  voice  acquired.  The  tunes  chosen  are  always  vcrj'  simple, 
and  such  as  they  are  likely  to  have  heard  before.  The  lessons  are 
never  more  than  half-an-hour ;  but  they  are  dail^.  They  are  nercr 
given  when  the  children  are  tired;  nor  immediately  after  they  have  tnkcn 
exercise,  or  directly  afler  meals. 

The  following  statement  of  the  method  of  beginning  the  course  of  in- 
struction in  singing  in  the  Prussian  schools,  has  been  kindly  furnished 
us  by  a  Teacher  in  oneof  tliem.  We  are  ouly  able  to  give  a  portion  of 
it  in  this  Number  : — 

**  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Teacher  should  require  the  pupils 
to  keep  perfectly  still,  without  changing  their  posture ;  and  not  less 
important  are  fixed  attention  and  a  qutet  frame  of  mind. 

Anotlier  needful  jwint  is  tlie  placing  of  the  children.  They 
should  stand  in  one  or  more  rows  opposite  the  Black  Board,  and 
near  the  place  where  the  Teacher  stands,  and  so  that  they  do  not 
toucli  one  another  witli  their  arms.  The  youngest  and  shortest  chil- 
dren, and  also  the  short-sighted  and  restless  ones,  should  be  in  the 
front  row.  When  they  are  singing,  tlie  body  must  be  upright ;  the 
head  erect ;  the  shoulders  backwards ;  the  arms  in  a  free  position  at  the 
sides  ;   the  feet  placed  outwards. 

As  has  been  already  saidi  no  written  characters  ore  used  until  tlic 
children  arc  nine  years  old ;  but,  supposing  a  child  to  begin  at  a  later 
age,  he  would  then  be  taught  from  notes.  With  children,  the  aim  is 
the  cultivation  of  the  ear,  the  pronunciation,  the  organs  of  voice,  and 
the  awakening  of  the  musical  faculty  iu  the  child. 

The  taste  and  perception  of  Melody  and  Kythm  Is  the  next  aim  in  this 
stage  of  instruction. 

COVKSE    I.— EXERCISK    OF    VoiCI. 
A. 


HEI.ODT. 


a. — Singing  one  Tone. 

The  Teacher  plays  one  Tone  upon  the  Violin,  and  requires  the  child  I 
sound  the  syllabic,  *  La, '  after  him — continuing  the  same  until  lie  heui 
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it  dearly,  finolj,  and  ttroaigly  fang.  la  Uua  way  all  tbe  Tooes,  tbe 

aa  vcD  ai  the  biglif  Chat  the  duldrra  can  readi,  imut  b«  acquired. 

The  Teacher  gircs  the  sign  fur  beginning  and  leaving  off  singing  by 
gBuing  and  depreaaang  his  inn». 


b. — To  nng  two  Tones. 

Proceed  with  thii  exactly  as  with  a,  with  the  difference  that  the 
Teacher  will  give  the  two  Tones,  one  after  another,  without  a  pause  be- 
tween. He  gives  odIy  those  proportions  of  the  Tone  which  it  is  easy  for 
them  to  apprehend;   e.  g,  1,  3 — 3,  I — 5,  8 — 8,  5 — 3,  5,  Sec. 


J 


c. — To  sing  three  tones  ;  e.  $,  1.  3,  5—3,  5,  8 — 1,  4«  6,  &c. 


i 


d. — TetrachonL 

The  Teacher  plays  the  Tones  1 .  2.  3.  4,  and  causes  the  syUable  ^  J 
to  be  sung.     Tliis  set  of  Tones  may  be  practised  in  various  ways,  up- 
wards and  downwards. 

e. — Diatonic  scale.  ^| 

The  Teacher  gives  one  tctrachord,  and  lets  them  sing  it  after  him ; 
then  a  second,  the  fint  Tone  of  which  is  a  whole  Tone  distant  from  the 
last  of  the  former  tetrachords.  This,  likewise,  he  causes  them  to  sing 
after  him.  He  tlien  requites  tbe  children  to  sing  both  the^tc  seta  of 
ToneR,  one  after  another,  without  a  pause  between.  This  ncwIy-formed 
scale  will  be  only  a  different  foundation  on  which  the  same  exerdses 
may  easily  be  made. 


f. — The  chord  consisting  of  tbe  first,  third,  lif^h,  and  tbe  nctav« 
(1,  3,5,  8)  must  be  practisei  in  the  different  Tones,  upwards  and  down- 
wards.  ^ 

EYTRU. 

a. — Exerdse  in  beating  Time. 

The  Teacher  says,  with  a  good  accent,  and  accurate  measuremetii 
*  One — one,'  &c.,  or  '  La — la,'  &c.  The  scholars  say  this  several  times, 
one  aAer  another  ;  then  the  tame  over  again,  while  tlte  Teacher  is  strik- 
ing his  right  hand  U]H>n  the  left.  The  pupils  must  continue  this  exer- 
cise until  tliey  can  perform  it  quite  accurately. 

b. — One  Tone  will  be  as  short  or  as  long  in  singing  as  it  is  in  plajnng. 
One  Tone  will  follow  another  in  proportion  to  the  beats  that  are  made — 
one,  two,  three,  or  four. 

If  tlic  Teacher  has  given  the  sound  of  a  Tone,  and  tbe  pupils  have 
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the  Time  correctly,  then  let  him  make  a  Mgn  to  sing  it  after  him,  and  to 
make  as  many  beats  as  they  had  done  before. 

c. — Singing  several  Tones  of  different  lengths. 

Take  tlie  foUo^ring  example  —  the  exercise  of  wliich   may  be  in- 
verted :  — 


J    J    IJ-J    1    °  J  I  °  J 


The  Teacher  plnys  these  Tones,  and  causes  the  children  to  beat  the 
Time.  He  then  asks.  *  How  many  beats  long  was  the  first  Tone  ?  The 
second  V  &c.  Then  he  tells  them  to  sing  the  Tones  again,  and  beat  tho 
Time. 

d. — Rythmical  variations  of  the  tetrachorda. 

After  the  tetrachords  have  been  practised,  and  every  Tone  has  been 
sung  equally  long,  one  Tone  should  be  taken  ;  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
beats  mode.  The  children  should  then  he  told  to  aing  tbem,  so  tlmt  the 
first  and  third  Tones  are  mnmtained  twice  as  long  as  the  iecond  and 
fourth,  backwards  and  forwards. 


Also,  theymay  practise  it  thus  : —   1 1    «  I    |       I  It    &c. 

d-J|d-Ji 

e.- — Rythmical  variations  of  the  scale.     Varied  as  in  d. 
Example : — 

^J  'J  tJ  *J  IN    J  N  .  J .  I 


£X£KCt8e8   IN   9INOINO    BT   ZAft. 
B. 

These  exercises  consist  of  learning  little  songs  by  ear.  That  the  Me- 
lody may  be  comprehensible,  and  the  words  intelligible,  it  must  be  taken 
for  granted  iliat  the  Teacher  will  not  choose  too  serious  things  for  the 
little  singers.  The  exercise  itself  presents  no  diflSculty.  First,  go  through 
>|fae  words  ;  read  the  lesson  aloud,  and  repeat  it.  When  it  is  necessary, 
explain  it,  going  throtigh  the  Melody  piecemeal,  according  to  the  mu- 
sical divisions. 
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Tho«  who  are  cApaWe  should  «ing  it,  first  gently,  then  loudpr.  After- 
wards, more  of  the  children  should  join,  and  at  last  all  of  them.  In  this 
way  the  exercises  on  the  verses  should  he  practised,  and  connected  with 
the  Melody. 

The  song  has  been  already  practised  in  singing.  The  children  also 
should  often  bent  the  Time,  which  is  very  necessary  for  them,  and  givcfl 
them  pleasure.  By  the  time  that  these  Courses  of  instruction  are  ended, 
a  child  will  have  gained  much  ;  he  will  have  learned  many  songs,  and 
ma:iy  of  them  he  will  sing  out  of  school-hours,  with  n  glad  heart.  And 
if  he  sings  ihem  so,  he  will  sing  them  to  the  glory  of  God.  To  promote 
this  is  the  highest  aim  of  bim  who  tcachea  singing. 


I 


Course  If. 


i 

must  ■ 


It  has  been  already  said,  that  until  the  nintli  year  the  children 
only  sing  by  car ;  but,  al\cr  that  age,  they  must  be  practised  in  singing 
from  written  characters,  either  notes  or  ciphers.  But  it  is  not  desirable 
to  take  from  them  all  the  attsistonce  that  may  be  den\cd  from  hearing 
playing  and  singing.  We  must  neither  undervalue  the  ntcnsurc  of 
strength  in  the  pupils,  nor  overvalue  it.  The  Teacher  will  find,  if  he 
waits  patiently,  that  all  the  pupils  may  bo  brought  to  sing  from  Notes. 
But  the  power  of  the  children  must  have  play  given  to  it.  The  cleverest 
and  most  capable  scholars  must  be  selected,  and  made  use  of  for  the  bc- 
neAt  of  the  rest. 

The  second  Course  consists  of  the  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Music. 

I.  That  part  which  con  be  comprehended  by  the  Understanding  and 
the  Memory. 

II,  Application  of  the  Forms  of  Music  to  practice,  so  Car  B9 
this  is  possible  for  children.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
time  (in  some  montlis).  The  feebler  pupils  will  not  be  discouraged  ;  for 
the  clever  ones  it  is  a  sufficient  foundation,  and  will  raise  them,  by  de- 
grees, to  confidence  in  singing. 


STEP   1. — HXLODY. 


The  teacher  begins  by  remarking,  that  even  as  the  sounds  of  the  voice 
aro  expressed  by  letters  of  difltirent  forms,  so  likewise  are  the  high  and 
low  tones  marked  in  diflercnt  ways  ;  r.  ^.  by  letters,  a,  b,  t-,  &c. ;  by 
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another  arWtrnry  nomenclature.  Do,  Re,  >Ii,  &c. ;  by  notes  upon  a  line ; 
or,  lastly,  by  cyphera,  e.  ff. 


-i. 


Of  the  two  last  species  of  signs  (notes  and  cyphers),  the  teacher  will 
make  iiae  of  which  he  considcTS  the  most  suitiible ;  or  he  will  blend  the 
two,  writing  above  the  notes  the  cj'phcrs  which  express  them  : — 


M#^^§^ 


The  teacher  having  perfected  his  pupils  in  these  two  kinds  of  natation, 
asks,  •  What  do  you  call  the  fourth  ton©  ?  The  seventh  ? '  &c.,  until  they 
give  eorn'ct  answers.  The  teacher  draws  five  parallel  Hnes  on  the  black 
board;  it  will  then  become  evident  to  the  children,  that  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  write  numbers  or  letters,  on  or  between  the  lines,  but  that 
the  different  heights  of  the  tones  are  expressed  by  points  or  circles, 
wliich  are  placed  on  and  between  the  lines;  so  that,  if  the  first  tone  be 
placed  on  the  line,  and  represented  by  a  point,  the  second  has  its  place 
between  the  first  and  second  line.  That  as  the  first  tone  of  each  step 
can  be  fixed  at  pleasure  in  the  lineal  system,  so  by  the  beginning  of 
each  piece  it  will  be  perceived  what  nametlie  piece  lia».  By  this  the  key 
is  known.  If  the  above  key  be  employed,  which  is  called  the  key  of  G, 
it  denotes  that  the  note  called  G,  which  stands  on  the  line,  is  the  sign  of 
it.  When  the  fifth  tone,  G,  is  placed  on  the  second  line,  tiicn  the  se- 
cond (D)  comes  under  the  first  line.  In  order  to  denote  the  first  tone 
(C),  an  additional  line  must  be  drawn,  &c.  &c  This  will  give  a  suffi- 
cient notion  of  the  way  in  which  the  teacher  will  proceed  with  the  ejcer- 
cises  on  the  notes. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  present  that  the  pupils  should  Icam  all  the 
notes  by  heart ;  that  will  become  easier  by  degrees,  when  the  following 
exercises  are  accomplished  : — 


EXEKCIsei. — WITH    C    AND   C   (I    AND  8.) 

The  teacher  gives  the  tone  c  neveral  tijnes  very  distinctly ;  the  pupils 
sing  it  altogether  atter  him,  until  all  the  tones  become  but  one  tone. 
This  will  be  the  key-note,  and  will  be  signified  by  a  note,  with  a  cypher 
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placed  over  it.     The  teacher  can  then  easily  show  the  tone  of  the  octave 
of  this  key-tone.     This  will  he  sung  after  him,  and  observed. 

With  hoth  tones  there  must  be  exercises ;  e,  g.  1,8;  8,  1;  1,  1; 
8,  8  ;  I,  1,  8,  8  ;  1,  I,  8,  &c.  The  tnnes  should  be  sung  first  %nth  num- 
bers, then  with  letters,  and  then  some  arbitrary  syllable  ;  the  movement 
sometimes  slow,  sometimes  quick,  and  shnwn  by  audible  beats  on  the 
black,  board.  In  order  to  exercise  the  ear  of  the  children,  the  teacher 
plays  or  sings  any  of  the  tones  which  they  have  learnt,  and  lets  the 
children  say  which  tone  it  was  that  they  heard.  Then  he  says,  *  Sing 
tone  1 ;  8  ;  1,  8,  1 ;  1, 1,  8,  8/  &e.  He  should  never  give  more  than 
six  tones  at  a  time. 

BXEBCISB    tl. — WITH    C    C    AND    O    (1,  8,  5). 

Id  practising  the  tone  g,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  its  various  posi- 
tions and  reUtions  to  tlic  tunes  c  c  ;  \'iz.,  1,5;  5,  I ;  5,  8  ;  8,  2. 

JS.y.,  1,8,  5  J  5,  1,8;  8,  1,5;  5.  5,  1  ;  8,5,5;  5,8,3;  1,5,8; 
8,  5,  1;  1,  8,  1,  5;  5,  !,  0.  8;  5,  8,  8.  5  ;  1,5,5,  1;  1,5.8,1; 
8,  5,  8,  1. 

Ear  and  Dictation  Exercises  as  in  Exercise  I. 

EXEKCISE    III.  —  WITH  C    C    O    AND    B    (1,  8,  5,  AND  3). 

Here  follow  the  relative  positions  of  the  tones  1,3;  3,  1  ;  3,  5  ; 
5,  3  ;  3,  8  ;  8,  3,  for  consideration,  and  in  the  following  order  to  lead 
the  children  to  declare  them : — 

E.g.,  1,3;  3,8;  3,  1 ;  5,  8 ;  8,1;  5,3;  3,  1  ;  1,3,  3;  3, .%  5  ; 
5,8,8;  8,5,3;  5.  3,  1;  3,  I,  5  ;  8,  1,  I  ;  1.  3,  8.  5  ;  3,  I,  8.  6; 
5,  1,8.3;  8,  1,  3,  5;   1,5,  3,  8  ;  3,  1,  8,5,  &c. 

Bar  oud  Dictation  Exercises  as  before. 


THOUGHTS  ON  GRAMMAR.— No.  1. 


A  coaiiESPONDENT  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 
raises  a  question  which  has  often  caused  me,  as  well  as  others,  much 
perplexity.  He  asks,  whether  it  is  better  to  use  the  old  grammars, 
which  enforce  the  learning  of  Imrd  names  and  difficult  ndcs,  with  many 
exceptions,  or  to  adopt  some  cosy  grammars,  which  modem  charity  and 
ingenuity  have  substituted  for  them.    He  intimates  that  be  has  no  doubt 
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of  lite  expfldiency  of  the  former  course  in  the  case  of  persons  who  haTC 
time  and  opportunity  for  study.  He  only  questions  whether  the  easy 
gritnimiirs  may  not  he  permitted  to  those  of  tht;  middle  c\iiss,  wtio  are 
«nt  for  only  two  or  three  years  to  a  middle  school ;  but  he  fears  that, 
even  in  their  case,  wc  may  be  sacrificing  o  principle  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  ;  that  it  may  he  unwholesome  to  relax  those  demands  which 
the  older  system  made  upon  the  diligence,  and  he  thinks,  also,  upon  the 
faith  of  the  pupils. 

I  was  glad  to  see  him  using  that  worA/aiih  in  reference  to  such  a 
subject ;  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  principles  which  govern  one  part 
of  our  education  should  govern  nil.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more 
false  than  the  notion,  that  the  habits  of  mind  which  we  encourage  or 
tolerate  in  our  lower  teaching,  can  safely  be  different  from  those 
which  we  seek  to  cultivate  in  the  highest,  1  agree  with  your  corres- 
pondent, we  must  demand  Faith  of  the  student  of  grammar,  as  well  as 
of  the  student  of  theology. 

But  is  the  old  system  one  which  addresses  itself  to  the  faith  of  the 
pupil  7  i  know  why  your  correspondent  thinks  that  it  does  ao  more 
than  the  new  system.  He  believes  that  the  hoy  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  take  the  difBcolt  rule  upon  trust — -that  he  must  leant  it,  because 
he  is  told  to  learn  it,  and  wait  hereHfler  for  the  light  which  shall  make 
liim  enter  fully  into  its  meaning.  Well,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  salutary 
process— a  salutary  exercise  of  obedience  to  the  authority  and  judgment 
of  another.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  use  the  right  phrase  when  we 
say  that  it  is  an  exercise  of  faith.  1  rather  think  that  the  faith  must 
have  gone  before,  or  this  obedience  will  be  of  a  dry,  unwholesome, 
and  somewhat  slavish  character. 

And  this  is  precisely  the  point  I  am  aiming  at ;  i  am  not  defending 
the  easy  grammars — I  dislike  them  ;  1  am  not  attacking  the  old  gram- 
mars— I  believe  ihem  lo  be  necesaar)'  \  but  1  fancy  that  the  writers  of 
cftsy  grammars  have  perceived  a  truth,  which  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  fully  recognise  in  our  education  ;  I  mean,  that  there  is 
a  process  of  initiation  into  langu;ige,  which  ought  to  precede  the  use  of 
OUT  grammars,  and  without  which  we  cannot  derive  the  proper  advantage 
from  them. 

The  writcnt  of  the  oM  grammars  invented  certain  names,  and  laid 
down  certain  rules :  they  taught  their  pupils  lo  cull  this,  an  article;  that, 
a  substantive;  this,  a  nominative  case;  that,  an  accusative;  they 
taught  them  that  the  verb  was  to  agree  with  its  nominative  case  in  num- 
ber and  i>er8on  ;  that  a  transitive  governed  the  accusative,  &c.  &c.  The 
inrentcr  of  the  modern  easy  grammar  stands  forth  and  says,  it  is  a 
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great  hardship  to  impose  those  names  and  these  rules  upon  the  people  ; 
you  may  get  simpler  names  if  you  look  for  them  ;  you  should  give 
reasons  for  your  rules.  I  do  not  agree  witli  him  ;  1  think  a  (amlliai 
noineiictuture  is  disadviintagcous,  and  that  u  rule  us  such  is  necessarily 
without  Q  reason — ncccsgnrily  demands  assent  on  the  trruund  of  Au- 
thority. But  then,  1  think,  also,  that  there  are  certain  facts  in  language 
to  which  these  names  and  these  rules  refer;  that  it  is  the  rights  the 
orderly,  I  may  say  the  divine  method  in  every  case,  to  bring  us  to  the 
apprehension  of  facts  before  wc  are  brought  under  the  donunion  of  rules, 
end  that,  in  calling  forth  these  apprehensions,  we  call  fortli  that  faith 
which  becomes  afterwards  the  right  foundation  of  subjection  to  rules  and 
precepts. 

What  I  desire,  then,  is  this ;  that  those  who  have  felt  the  school  ritual 
irksome  nnd  painful  to  themaelves,  or  who  have  seen  boys  of  lively 
abilities  stupified  by  it,  or  boys  of  humble  minds  crushed  by  it,  or  boys 
of  inquiring  minds  disgusted  by  it,  should  not  hastily  say  the  system  is 
clearly  bad — we  must  abolish  it — do,  nor  even  we  can  reform  it;  but 
that  they  should  think  with  themselves — Was  there  not  something 
wanting  in  the  previous  education  of  myself,  or  of  these  boys;  some- 
thing  which,  perhaps,  could  not  have  been  supplied  at  the  public  school, 
but  which  might  have  been  supplied  at  home ;  and  which,  if  it  hod  been 
supplied,  would  have  made  the  study  of  grammar,  not  a  holiday  task, 
no  mere  employment  of  quick  observation  or  fancy,  but  a  free,  hearty, 

Jtfaful  excrci&c  of  lioth  memory  and  intellect,  with  the  same  demand 
I  now  for  the  moral  quality  of  obedience,  an  obedience  which  would 
'mill  be  disagreeable  to  the  boy's  evil  nature,  but  which  his  heart  and 
conscience  wt)uld  recognise  as  pleasant  and  reasonable* 

I  throw  out  tliis  hint  for  the  minds  of  others  to  work  upon,  not  as  if 
I  undertook  myself  to  show  how  this  preliminary  discipline  should  be 
conducted.  Still  I  am  bound  not  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  I  am  merely 
making  phases  about  the  distinction  of  fucts  and  rules  to  wliich  I  attach 
no  definite  sense,  and  which  cannot  he  translated  into  practice.  I  will 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  set  down  just  as  many  illustrations  of  my 
meaning  as  will  serve  to  prove  that  I  have  one ;  protesting  against  any 
inference  being  drawn  from  the  feebleness  and  ill  success  of  my  own 
experiments,  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  being  brought,  under  better 
auspices,  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

\Miat  do  1  mcau  by  the  facts  of  language,  as  distinct  from  the 
rules  of  Grammar  ?  I  mean  that  the  most  ordinary  sentence  which  a 
child  can  utter  is  a  sentence  still,  that  the  words  in  it  do  follow  a  certain 
order,  and  that  each  of  the  words  iu  it  has  a  distinct  signification.     Now 
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it  teems  to  me  that  a  child  may  be  awakened  to  perceive  this.  Th« 
child  of  respectable  parents  brought  up  at  home,  will,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  be  corrected  for  any  offences  against  syntax,  which  it  may  com- 
mit from  iniitatioti  of  its  nurserymaid  rathet  than  of  its  father  and  mo- 
iher.  All  that  I  would  do  more  in  reference  to  this  point  is,  to  make 
the  child  observe  what  it  is  corrected  for.  I  would  not  give  a  reason 
ibr  the  correction  ;  that  is  quite  a  different  thing.  I  would  not  tell  it 
^why  it  ou^'bt  not  to  say,  the  men  jumpx^  but  when  1  told  it  of  this  parti- 
cular error  I  would  lead  it  to  take  notice  of  three,  or  four,  or  fire  other -i 
,  cases  of  the  same  kind  ;  I  would  lead  children  gradually  and  without 
effort  to  a  perception  which  I  am  sure  onpht  to  be  awakened  in  thcmi 
the  perception  that  there  is  a  method  which  they  are  meant  to  follow.  1 
am  quite  sure  that  if  the  process  is  rightly  conducted,  the  effect  will  be  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  that  produced  by  prcmuture  appeals  to  the  reasoning 
faculty.  Tlie  discovery  will  be  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  wonder ; 
nay,  of  something  not  far  removed  from  awe.  It  is  a  very  awful  thing 
to  feel  that  no  word  uud  utterance  can  be  so  casual,  that  it  is  not  under 
some  law  ;  and  the  first  dawning  of  this  truth  upon  us  may  make  really 
the  most  deep  and  surprising  part  of  the  impression. 

But  these  corrections  would  be  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  in- 
structions in  the  facts  of  grammar.  The  observation  of  the  words  them*  ^ 
selves  would  be  n  more  plcasajit  and  lively  occupation,  though  not  I  think-' 
less  helpful  in  cultivating  the  sense  of  wonder,  the  feelingof  aniystvry  in 
common  things,  and  so  in  cnlling  forth  faith.  For  when  children  And  that 
they  have  got  one  set  of  wonls  which  can  express  their  admiration  of  any 
creature — '  How  pretty,  how  kind,  how  good  it  is  !*  and  another  which 
can  express  what  it  does — *  II  flies,  it  runs,  it  speaks ;'  and  another  which 
[•aya  what  it  is — *  It  is  a  bird,  a  cow,  a  child  ;'  they  -will  experience  sen- 
sations of  delight  deeper  tlian  their  countenances  can  express,  and 
yet  they  will  tell  much  to  one  who  watches  them  well.  Sui-ely  the  feel- 
ing of  distinction  us  well  as  that  of  order,  is  one  that  God  wills  us  to  pos- 
sess, and  the  effort  to  bring  it  forth  is  a  kindly  loving  effort  which  car- 
ries with  it  a  reward  and  blessing. 

But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  is  our  object,  and  that  any 
attempt  at  extensive  genrnUixation — any  attempt  to  ^ve  the  cbilda  full 
deHuitioii  of  any  part  of  speech  wluch  it  has  ascertained  that  it  uses,  is 
incompatible  with  this  stage  of  its  progress.  Uy  degrees  it  may  be  ennhled 
to  feel  that  more  and  more  words  are  like  the  words  '  fly,  run,  speak  ;' 
lik«  '  pretty,  kind,  good  ;'  like  *  run,  horse,  cow.'  You  may  with  cau- 
tion and  skill  bring  out  the  distinction  of  time,  showing  that  it  says,  '  the 
bird  flics,  flew,  has  flown,'  and  that  it  cannot  deal  in  like  manner  with 
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'  pretty  or  kind,'  with  '  horse  or  cow.'  You  may  enable  it  to  understand 
the  difference  between  ran  ;  you  did  run  ;  if  you  did  run  ;  you  raay  illus- 
trate— some  would  make  this  almost  the  first  lesson,  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  them — what  the  of 'a,  to's,  with's,  from's,  have  to  do  with  cows  and 
horses,  chairs  and  tables.  You  may  get  at  an  apprehension  of  number, 
and  may  without  difficulty  introduce  the  dual-— you  may  give  a  hint 
or  two  respecting  gender.  Tlie  orderly  disposition  of  these  lessons 
IS  of  course  the  great  point,  and  it  is  one  in  which  you  have  fifty  cor- 
respondents, male  and  female,  who  could  gire  better  advice  than  I ;  the 
point  I  am  anxious  to  prove  is  l^rst,  that  these  lessons  should  consti- 
tute one  stage  of  education  ;  secondly,  that  during  that  stage  no  attempt 
should  be  made  at  imparting  the  rules  and  forms  of  grammar,  hard  or 
easy;  thirdly,  that  this  education,  if  it  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  will 
not  be  a  Bubstilute  for  tlie  grammatical  instruction  of  schools,  but  the 
best  possible  introduction  to  it. 

Of  that  instruction  I  shall  say  nothing  farther,  but  tliia,  that  I  believe 
all  the  defects  now  existing  in  it  would  remedy  themselves  if  it  were 
clearly  understood,  that  it  had  a  definite  object  of  its  own,  and  if  that  it 
could  not  attain  that  object  satisfactorily  without  a  preparatory-  training. 
Its  faults,  considered  in  itself,  seem  to  me  much  less  than  they  are  usually 
supposed  to  be,  and  the  merits  of  those  who  have  conducted  it 
much  greater.  1  make  this  last  remark  with  especial  reference 
to  some  portions  of  the  Busby  practice,  to  which  the  greatest  ex- 
ceptions have  been  taken  on  moral  grounds.  *  It  is  so  shocking  to  beat 
a  boy  for  blundering  in  his  accidence;  if  indeed  he  had  committed  a 
moral  ctimc,  it  would  be  different ;  but  the  mere  viobtton  of  grammatical 
rules — wliat  confusion  it  must  create  in  his  mind  about  right  and  wrong, 
good  and  evil ! '  I  doubt  tlie  wisdom  of  the  compldnt  altogether.  If  a 
boy  were  guilty  of  some  tin,  like  deceit,  which  his  conscience  can  be 
awakened  to  acknowled^,  but  which  is  not  the  transLrression  of  a  fnrmnl 
outward  law,  I  should  be  loth  to  punish  him  with  dogging  ;  1  thit>k 
there  is  a  better  and  more  solemn  tri'atmeut  fur  it,  Uut  the  violation  of 
a  rule  of  whatever  kind —be  it  Priscian's  orllie  Master's  ;  be  it  commit- 
ted by  breaking  a  rule  of  syntax,  or  by  breaking  bounds  in  the  playground, 
is  just  the  tangible  material  offence  to  which  a  material  punishment  is 
appropriate.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  mode  und  decree,  but  this  I  think  is 
the  principle. 

But  all  this  time  how  have  I  been  answering  your  correspondent's 
question,  which  bait  chiefly  to  do  with  the  teaching  in  .Middle  Schools  ? 
Certainly  in  aa'>mewhat  roundabout  manner,  but  yet  I  hope  I  have  not 
left  it  altogether  unanswered. 


on  cniiiESE  BDiictTtoir. 

Middle   Schools   may  be  for  one  cluss,  what  our  rc^lar  grammar 
ichools  arc  fur  luiother.     In  that  case  1  Mould  teoch  them  regular  gram- 
m»  ;  not  caring  about  the  easiness  or  difficulty  of  the  rules— but  taking 
pains  that  they  should  be  bonft-fidc  rules,  not  attempts  to  explain  facts, 
nor  yet  the  mere  facts  tltcmselves  ;  such  a  discipline  will  not  be  too  te- 
dious for  the  time  that  tbe  middle  ttclinol  boy  has  to  spend  in  it,  pro- 
vided he  lias  been  sent  fu^t  of  all  to  some  preparatory  school — call  it  in- 
fant or  what  you  please — where  his  miud  has  been  awakened  in   those 
facts  of  language,  the  formulas  concerning  which  he  is  to  learn  afterwards,; 
Or  a  middle  schuul  may  mean  this  preparatory  achool.     The  boys  there 
may  be  considered  (1  do  not  think  they  should  be  considered  so)  as  only 
on  a  level  with  the  fir«t  or  lowest  order  nf  boys  in  the  education  of  the 
upper  class.     lu  that  case  they  will,  according  to  my  doctrine,  be  Caught 
the  (acts  of^anguage  only,  and  not  grammatical  rules  at  all.  Or  Ustly,  a 
middle  school  may  mean  in  your  correspondent's  nomenclature  a  train' 
ing  school ;  in  that  case  1  believea  different  discipline  from  cither  of  these 
is  applicable,  or  rather  one  grounded  ou  both  the   other  two,  andmaid^'' 
intelligible  by  the  distinctions  that  I  have  drawn  between   them.     As  I 
believe  there  •drvfactn  of  language  distinct  from  the  formal  rules  of  gram- 
mar, and  forming  the  subject  of  an  instruction,  preparatory  to  the  in- 
struction it)  tliose  rules ;  so  I  believe  there  are  principles  of  language 
which  are  deeper  and  more  universal  tlian  tlieso  rules,  and  into  which 
a  person   previously  exercised  in  them,  may  by  decrees  be  initiated. 
And  tliJs  initiation  forms,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  specific  object  of  a  train- 
ing school;  because  it  is  by  acquaintance  with  these  principles,  that  & 
man    becomes   fitted  to  communicate  a  knowledge  of  the   facts  in   an 
orderly  manner,  and  also  to  see  bow  these  &cts  have  been  generalized 
into  rules  ;  why  those  generalijGations  are  indispensable,  and  why  they 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect.     But  this  suggests  a  new  topic  of  inquiry, 
with  which  I  wtU  not  exercise  your  readers'  patience  at  present,  but  to 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  may  return  on  a  future  occasion. 

X. 


ON  CHINESE  EDUCATION. 

A  Fsmson  taking  a  hasty  view  of  the  history  and  present  state  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  is  most  likely  to  regard  it  as  the  dullest  and  most  use- 
less mass  of  human  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Though  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  duration  and  stability  of  its 
institutions,  and  may  admire  thu  exact  orgoai^atlon  of  all  its  public 
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proceedings,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  he  inferred,  from  iU  having 
no  marks  of  growth  or  progreBsion  in  ihe  character  of  the  people,  that  it 
possessed  no  living  rool  of  national  existence.  He  would  probably  re- 
cognise in  its  place  a  mere  limpei-Uke  adhesion  to  old  customf,  and  a 
slavish  obedience  to  despotic  authority. 

But  to  one  who  has  been  taught  that  nothing  extensive,  orderly,  or 
permanent,  can  exist  among  men,  without  being  sustained  by  some 
great  principle,  the  subject  will  seem  to  deserve  a  deeper  examination. 
A  society  of  men  inchiding,  probably,  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  human 
race,  haa  been  kept  together  for  twenty-four  centuries,  with  a  wonderful 
I  tppeamnee  of  order,  and  a  certain  kind  of  vigour  and  prosperity.  Though 
I  tbemoflt  impotoitin  war  qf_all^ep])les,   though  they  hove  been  con - 
I  qner^  apin  and  again  ;  jitill  they  live  on,  not  merely  uninjured,  but 
with  increaseddominion  and  numbers^^  The  conquerors  have  laid  aside 
their  dissimilar  habits  and  disposition,  and,  having  entirely  given  up  the 
peculiar  traits  by  which  they  obtained  Oie  mastery,  have  become  a  part  of 
the  conquered  people.     It  is  true  that  the  throne  is  now  held  by  a  fo- 
reign family,  but  the  Sovereign  rules,  not  as  a  Tartar,  but  aa  a  Chinese. 
If  the  inquirer  that  I  have  been  supposing  is  one  who  has  been  used 
to  refer  the  progress  of  nations  to  certain  circumstances,  which  it  is  the 
prevailing  taste  of  our  age  to  regard  as  the  great  engines  and  causes  of  ■ 
progression,  he  will  be  perplexed  in  no  small  degree  with  some  things 
that  be  will  And  to  exist  in  China.     The  three  inventions,*  which  of  all 
others  seem  to  havehad  most  influence  on  European  society,  were  possessed 
by  the  Chinese  for  several  centuries  before  they  were  known  in  Europe. 
For  ages  tliey  have  enjnycd  all  the  advantages  of  Penny  Cyclopedias 
and  Magazines,  and  public  and  private  muni&ccncelias  been  active  in  the 
gratuitous  circulation  of  books.     Habits  of  Industry  have  prevailed  ; 
the  common  people  have  been  generally  contented  and  well  oil'  for  the 
means  of  subsistence.    Mechanical  dexterity  has  abounded  and  met  with 
a  ready  encouragement ;  and  in  most  manufacturing  arts,  they  long  an- 
ticipated the  nations  of  Europe.     Works  of  public  utility,  such,  as  for 
magnitude,  no  other  country  can  boast,  have  been  nobly  effected  ;  and 
ptrrhaps  ttteam-engines,  railways,  and  the  use  of  gas-light — inventions 
with  u*  not  ludf-a-century  old -are  the  only  great  mechanical    con- 
trivances which  they  have  not  been  the  first  to  possess.  ■ 
If  wc  look  at  what  more  immediately  concerns  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  " 
we  find  every  sort  of  eucouragemcnt  and  facility  aftbrded  for  learning. 
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A  singularly  complete  system  of  State  education  has  been  in  operation 
since  the  time  of  Conf\icius.  Schools  are  ever^'where  open  to  all  classes^ 
and  under  the  direct  guardianship  of  the  Emperor  and  bis  provintual  re- 
presentatives. The  Chinese  are,  from  these  advantn^^cs,  perhaps  the 
most  instructed  people  ihat  ever  exisli'd,  and  have  the  greatest  number 
of  learned  men  among  them.  It  is  calculated,  tliat  if  an  accident  were 
immediately  to  destroy  all  the  copies  of  the  '*  Four  Books"  which 
form  the  ground-work  of  their  studies,  there  ore  at  least  one  million  of 
men,  each  of  whom  could  restore  them  from  memory  with  verbal  accu- 
racy. 

One  uniform  system  of  education  is  accessible  to  all  classes  of  society. 
The  young  Chinese  is  taught,  as  well  by  facts  which  he  sees  around 
him,  as  by  precepts  and  proverbs  which  he  hears  from  tlie  mouths  of 
erery  one,  that  iho  station  in  which  be  was  born  is  of  no  consideration, 
as  it  regards  his  own  position  in  society.  No  privileged  races,  no  un- 
attainable advantages,  exist  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the  sou  of  the  poor 
man*  There  is  no  aristocracy  hut  that  of  intellect,  and  immunities  and 
rewards  are  conferred  according  to  intellcctuul  merit  alone.  Every  one 
who  has  the  n-ill,  has  the  means  within  his  reach  of  becoming  a  scholar, 
and  he  may  go  on  in  the  confidence  of  meeting,  in  tlie  end,  vniU  .1  strictly 
impartial  examination,  and  of  deriving,  from  his  degree,  the  profits  and 
honours  which  his  exertions  and  abilities  deserve. 

The  empire  is  divided  into  provinces,  the  provinces  into  departments, 
and  the  departments  into  townships.  \Mien  the  pupil  leaves  school,  the 
first  public  examination  which  he  lias  to  undergo,  is  In  his  native 
town  or  village,  and  is  superintended  by  tho  magistrates,  assisted 
by  a  Committee  of  Mandarins  appointed  by  the  Emjwror,  which 
moves  from  place  to  place.  A  second  eXiiminatinn,  after  a  limited 
period,  takes  place  in  the  capital  city  of  his  province,  and  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Oovemor.  A  third  is  in  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
and  the  fourth  in  the  Imperial  Palace,  at  which  the  Emperor  himself 
presides.  The  successful  candidates  of  the  last  examination  arc  mem- 
bers of  the  Institntc  of  the  empire,  and  from  them  are  chosen  all  the 
chief  officers  of  State.  'l*bc  mode  of  proceeding  at  each  examination  is, 
for  the  cnndiHntcs  to  send  to  the  examiners  essays  sealed  up  and  marked 
with  a  cypher,  iso  thnt  the  writers  arc  not  known  until  their  compara- 
tive merit  has  been  deteriuinc<l  on.  The  candidates  are  afterwards  ex- 
amined t'irJ  voce. 

The  advantages  I  have  mentiuoed,  do  not  exist  for  the  poorer 
classes  in  mere  poHsibilUy ;  they  arc  not  restrained  from  beoT' 
ing     fruit    among     them    iiy     prevailing     prejudices    ur    any    other 
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counteracting  causes,  hut  are  in  ootivc  operation,  and  tlie  result 
nmy  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Several  Prime  Ministers 
linvc  been  llie  sous  of  poor  labourers.  Iiislauces  of  tlie  fondest 
and  most  patient  devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits  in  tliose  in  the  bum. 
blest  circumstances,  are  very  frec|uent.  Stories  arc  related  of  poor 
scholars  boring  boles  in  the  ivall  wbich  scp.irate<l  tbeir  rooms,  ihnt.  by 
the  Msistance  of  one  ligbt,  tbey  luigbt  pursue  tbeir  inidiiiglit  studies. 
Of  one  student  it  is  said,  that,  tvhen  fatigued,  he  used  to  fasten  his  hair 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  be  studied,  to  prevent  his  fnllinj^ 
asleep  ;  and  another  has  Iicen  known  to  rest  his  book  upon  the  horns  of 
the  buffalo  be  was  driving. 

Within  the  limits  which  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  empire  requires, 
as  it  regards  the  admission  of  foreign  teachers,  there  has  ever 
existed  nn  unfettered  liberty  of  opinion.  iHATercnces  of  opinion 
and  various  sects  have  always  met  with  the  fairest  toleratiun, 
and  public  opinion  has  not  been  unfavourable  to  a  free  passage  from  one 
to  another,  'lliougb  the  public  devotions  of  the  Emperor,  tbc  State  ob- 
servances of  religion,  and  the  lectures  or  sermons  which  it  is  a  part  o( 
the  Magistrates*  duty  to  deliver  to  the  people,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  at  least  one-third  of  the  population  profess 
tbc  faith  of  Iluddhou ;  and  a  considerable  number  are  followers  of  Lnoutze, 
who  was  acontemporary  of  Confucius,  and  was  remarkably  dintlnguished 
from  that  eminent  man,  by  his  strong  assertion  of  the  existence  of 
spirits,  and  their  constant  agency  in  the  world. 

The  system  of  Confucius  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  doctrines  of 
a  sect;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  theoretically  and  practically  a  Catholic 
system,  on  which  the  sects  graft  tlicir  peculiar  uotious,  always  uiakiug 
it  tbcir  primary  study.  1'lie  books  which  were  written  and  compiled 
by  Confucius  and  his  coutcmporary  disciples,  are  the  universal  iustni- 
uients  of  education ;  and  no  Ctilnese  is  considered  learned  who  cannot 
repeat  the  whole  of  them,  and  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
numerous  commentaries  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

According  to  the  acknowledgment  of  all  succeeding  ages,  Confucius 
was  the  author  of  one  of  the  grandest  rcvolnlious  that  ever  took  place 
in  any  nation.  The  political  changes  which  it  immediately  produced,  in 
some  degree  resembled  those  which  were  effected  by  the  divinely-taught 
Hebrew  in  Egypt,  more  than  ten  centuries  before.  I^lic  land  had  been  pre- 
viously lield  by  many  petty  princes  or  lords, wlioim[)erfcctly  acknowledg 
One  head  of  the  empire.  Confuclns  ultimately  succeeded,  not  meiely^ 
iu  doing  away  uilb  every  source  of  authority  not  immediately  dependent 
on  the  Emperor,  but  even  in  obliterating  tbc  distinctions  of  the  fainilics  of 
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tlie  olfl  lords.  It  is  not  nou-  possible  for  us  to  tell  wliat  circumstances 
may  have  favonred  Iiis  undertaking;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  the 
Emperor,  whose  minister  he  was,  rendered  him  much  e£cient  sopport, 
however  he  nmy  Imve  approved  of  his  plans.  It  appears  certain  that, 
to  his  own  mind,  tlie  politiunl  constitution,  the  standard  literature,  and 
the  religious  forms  tvhich  hare  prevailed  for  so  many  a^es^  and  those 
institutions  which  have  moulded  the  character  of  the  people  to  a  degree 
or  uniformity  such  as  never  existed  in  any  other  natioD,  oue  their  exist- 
ence. He  is  most  justly  termed  by  the  Chinese,  the  Father  of  their 
Count  r}*. 

'Hie  idea  of  a  State  with  a  porely  monarchical  constitution,  appears  to 
have  transccndcntly  possessed  his  mind.  He  did  not  deny  thnt  man 
ivBS  a  spiritual  being,  and  he  felt  that  there  uere  kindly  affections 
involving  mutunl  duties  between  parents  and  their  children  ;  hot  for 
lH)th  he  acknowledged  no  higher  meaning,  no  higher  aim,  thnn  as  instru- 
ments to  build  up  the  State  nnd  render  it  permanent.  He  regarded 
ncitlier  family  tics  nor  religion  as  gowl  or  vnlnahle  in  nny  olhur  respect, 
and  among  his  followers  lie  used  always  to  check  in<]nirius  which  had 
not  for  their  immediate  object  the  practical  duties  of  life.  To  one  who 
itiqntrird  hoiv  he  should  serve  God?  he  replied,  "  How  canst  thou  serve 
Spirits,  seeing  thuu  canst  not  serve  Men  r"  To  another  wbo  avked  some 
fjtiestinD  respecting  spiritual  beings,  he  said,  "  We  do  not  know  Men  ; 
how  should  we,  then,  know  Spirits  ?''  As  might  be  supposed,  under 
such  a  teacher,  a  general  Sadducccism  pervades  the  Cliinese  mind.  I'he 
language  has  no  uord  to  express  a  personal  (lod. 

But  the  system  of  Confucius  was  not  a  Godless  one,  nor  was  it  a  mere 
svftem  of  Catholic  expediency,  although,  in  many  respects,  it  suggests 
such  a  notion.  Though  every  principle  in  man  was  rendered  sub- 
servient to  a  political  idea,  nothing  was  sacrificed,  nothing  was 
lost  sight  of.  Every  obligation  to  duty,  all  rightful  sources  of 
authority,  whether  on  the  ground  of  Religion,  Family,  or  Society, 
were  recouiiised,  and  made  to  centre  in  one  point.  The  father 
posse.tsctl  absolute  authority  over  the  son,  because  he  was  answer- 
able to  tlie  State  for  his  son's  actions.  Tlie  people  were  to  pay  re- 
ligious reverence  to  the  Emperor,  bccansc  it  was  be  who  stood  between 
them  and  a  higher  power  ;  he  was  the  father  of  bis  people,  hut  '*  the  Son 
of  Heaven  }"  and  in  the  latter  relation,  as  much  under  authority  as  his 
Buhjccts  were  nnder  him.  It  was  his  duty  to  pray  for  his  people;  to 
tench,  rewnid,  punish  them,  and,  in  limes  of  [inblic  calamity,  to  fast 
and  HutTer  for  them.  The  written  latvs  were  to  be  taken  rs  the  expres- 
sion of  the  authority  to  nbich  he  was  responsible;  and,  to  leave  no 
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doubt  for  piwent  or  future  ages  as  to  tlie  precise  diitics  of  the  Sovereign 
or  his  pulyects,  they  were  carried  out  to  the  most  eluboralc  minuteneSB, 
Everything  that  n  man  tthould  do  to  his  fellow-mon,  wns  innde  tltc  sub- 
ject of  nslntnle,  encumbered  with  the  mf>st  precise  detniU  ;  so  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  bcc  how  Montesquieu  could  hare  had  lc»s  reason  to  say, 
**  Les  manieres  gouvcrncnt  lea  Chinois."  Vet  every  stntutc  is  de- 
vised with  consummate  prudence  and  skill,  to  effect  the  specini  end  for 
which  it  was  enacted,  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Retifto  crowns  a 
eulogy  on  thein^  which  for  the  most  part  is  well  inciited,  by  obscrving^, 
"  tliat  they  appronch  to  our  improved  notions  of  expedinn^y  \\\  this  coun- 
try more  nearly  titnn  the  codes  of  most  other  countries." 

There  bns  never  hecii  a  country  in  tlie  world,  in  ivhich  the  working 
out  of  education  lias  been  ao  identified  with  the  (tovernment.  Every 
govcruor  and  magistrate,  from  the  hii^hcst  to  Ihc  lowest,  is  formally  a 
teacher  of  the  people,  and  knowledge  is,  consequently,  made  the  sole 
ground  nf  oflicial  rank  and  public  employment.  The  education]  tiuch  as 
it  is,  thus  communicated,  is  the  mo$t  thorough  and  certain  in  its  results 
that  (^n  Ik  conceived  ;  one  generation  exactly  forms  the  minds  of 
the  succccdifig  one.  Those  books  of  Confucius  which  are  the  objects  of 
universal  study,  arc  ultnost  exclusively  fille<l  with  maxims  of  morality, 
and  rides  for  public  religious  observances  and  sncial  intciTonrse.  Thef 
abound  with  a  plain  practical  gowl  sense,  which  reminds  one  at  times 
of  the  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  But  it  seems  that  there  is  little 
in  them  which  wnold  suggest  to  one  that  they  were  the  product  of  that 
mighty  mind,  whose  unwritten  litbonrs  have  left  a  monument  in  ttie 
most  extensive  and  enduring  polity  (tint  the  world  ever  saw.  Vet  in 
the  system  of  which  they  are  a  part,  they,  no  doubt,  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  Tliey  htip  to  educate  politicians  to  fit 
the  state  in  which  titcy  were  bom.  They  and  the  coinmrutaries  thut 
have  been  written  on  them,  being,  for  the  most  part,  easily  intelligible 
and  D|u:n  to  all,  and  couvcying  the  only  knowledge  which  can  confer 
any  direct  outward  bcnefil  on  its  possessor  as  a  member  of  the  State, 
at  once  serve  to  diffuse  that  knowledge  widely,  and  to  remove  that  spur 
to  discursive  inquiry  which  exists  in  all  nations  thnt  are  equally 
civilized. 

nut  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  which  will  not  be  always  satisfied  with 
that  which  terminates  in  this  life  and  in  the  region  of  sense,  however 
venerable  and  excellent  it  may  be  in  its  way.  In  every  coniriiunity  of  men 
thei-e  will  he  ruiiic  who  feci  (he  presence  nf  the  (lioughts  which  wan* 
der  through  eternity.  Tlie  Confucian  writings  seem  to  be  geuerallr 
guardcsl,  so  ns  not  to  ehoik  \\\Kht  3|>ecul»live  minds,  though  tlieir  tone  is 
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Knell  as  to  ^ve  them  no  «ort  of  cncourageniciit.  HeiiCe  ihc  followers  of 
Laoulxe,  and  many  of  the  Buddhists  (most  of  whom  are  labouring  peo- 
ple) study  the  national  literature,  without  prejudice  to  their  own  pecu- 
liar dogmas.  The  first-uamcd  sect  call  themselves  disciples  of  Taou,  or 
t/ie  Supreme  Reason.  Amidst  much  superstition  and  absurdity,  they 
liold  a  mystical  faith,  which  is  expressed  in  a  phraseolf^  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  a  modern  school  of  philosophy.  They  theorise  on 
those  who  differ  from  tiiein  ivitli  philosophic  condescension,  as  is  ex- 
pressed ill  these  lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Medhurat : — 

"  How  luminous  js  eternal  rensoD ! 

Uncreated  and  self-derived  i 

Th«  he^nntn^  nnd  0nd  of  all  the  ages ; 

Before  Heaven  and  before  earth  ; 

On  the  east  it  instructed  Father  ronfudim, 

Oo  the  west  it  renovated  the  golden  Buddtiou.'' 

Some  of  the  Emperors  have  belonged  to  this  sect,  and  its  members 
arc  generally  persons  of  considcrntion  for  their  abilities  and  station. 
It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that,  in  any  other  country  than  CKina,  the 
existence  of  such  a  sect  wouM,  in  some  degree,  have  leavened  the  na- 
tional character.  As  it  is,  the  doctrines  of  Taon  appear  to  be  no  more 
than  idle  and  fruitless  sj)eculations. 

The  Chinese  ctnpire,  as  a  political  system,  is  the  comptetest  and  the 
simplest  that  the  intellect  of  man  ever  constructed.  While  all  power 
and  authority  centre  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  they  are  io  no 
wise  dependent  on  his  personal  will  ;  and  yet,  by  llie  Alidl 
rererence  which  is  paid  to  him,  and  by  his  being  |>crsonally  the  great 
teacher  of  his  people,  he  is  something  much  better  than  an  impersona- 
tion of  the  laws.  His  inBucoce  is  not  kept  in  check  by  any  ariato. 
cratic  or  democratic  element  in  the  constitution ;  but  it  ceases 
B8  soon  as  ho  looses  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Utiiversal  Father. 
Tliis  relation  is  kept  in  view  in  theory  and  practice  throughout  all  the 
movements  of  the  State  and  of  Society,  and  to  it  is  plainly  owing  the 
permanence  of  the  empire.  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  uiotlicr,"  is  the 
master  principle  of  the  national  life  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  their 
history  presents  a  most  wonderful  fulfilment  of  the  promised  condition, 
• — that  tliy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land. 

The  impn)grcssiveuess  in  the  character  of  the  nation,  ivhich  is  so 
distasteful  to  the  student  of  European  history,  is  the  obvious  and 
legitimate  result  of  certain  essential  features  of  the  system,  which,  as  I 
lieforc  remarked,  tnighl  seem  at  first  to  have  a  contrary  tendency. 
Political  philosuphcrs,  rightly  judging  from  the  national  constitutions 
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of  Europe,  have  esteemed  a  lauded  aristocracy  as  the  great  principle  of 
permanence  in  a  country,  and  llic  trading  and  professional   clasaea  as 
representing  the  principle  of  progression.     In  Cliina,  there  is  an  unpa' 
ralleled  prerlominancc  of  the  principle  of  permanence,  bat  no  semblance 
of  a  landed  aristocracy.     With  the  single  exception  of  the  heirs  of  the 
imperial   family,  there  arc  no  hereditary  privileges  or  honours,  unless 
we  allow  one  of  those  names  to  the  liberty,  granted  to  the  descendants 
of  those  who  have  filled  certain  offices  in  the  State,  to  wear,  for  three 
generations,  a  cap  of  a  particular  colour.*     Neither  liave  any  chartered 
corporations,  local  Municipal  powers,  or  Institutions  of  any  sort,  claim- 
ing an  existence  and  powers  distinct  from  the  will  of  the  Government, 
been  handed  down  through  a  succession  of  ages.     All  things  smoothly 
revolve    roond    one    centre  of   anthority;    and    with    the    exception 
of   the  one  supreme    representative   of  that   nulhority,    there  is   the 
nearest  approach  to  political  equality  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
Ttie  Chinese  philosophers  speak    much  of  a  principle  of  order;   it 
would  seem   as   if,  throughout  Chiucsc'  society,  everything   had    been 
sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  outward  order.     But  there  can  be  no 
progression  in  human  aflfairs  without  some  appearance  of  disorder.    We 
rnnnut  walk  unless  we  move  one  leg  before  the  other.     Chinese  inatita* 
tious  make  no  provision  for  th*s,  and  therefore  the  nation  stands  still. 
It  |)osse&ses  strong  vitality,  but  it  docs  nothing;  from  generation  to  ge- 
neration.    One  cannot  but  wonder  how  surli  a  nation  could  at  any  time 
go  far  enough  out  of  its  beaten  track  to  become  possessed  of  such  pow- 
erful instruments  as  the  manner's  compass  and  the  art  of  printing;  but 
it  is  notditficult  to  learu  a  lesson  from  the  facts  that  their  discovery 
marks  no  noticeable  era  in  Chinese  history ;  and  that  those  blessings, 
with  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  latter — 
cheap  literature  and  a  general  diffusion  of  instruction — with  very  many 
circumstances  apparently  harmouisiug  with  them,  and  likely  to   assist 
their  influence,  may  exist  among  men  without  the  least  tendency  to 
promote  freedom  of  thought,  or  to  lead  men  to  feel  that  they  are  any- 
thing more  than  {mrts  ol  one  vast  political  machine. 
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{Continued  from  page  244.) 

Our  readers  will  have  seen,  from  the  passages  we  extracted  in  our  last 
Number,  that  M.  Zeller  has  meditated  earnestly  upon  the  different 
theories  of  education  which  our  time  has  produced  ;  but  his  remarks 
upon  other  writers  do  not  constitute,  in  our  judgment,  the  chief  merit  of 
his  book.  It  18  certainly  the  most  systematic  work  on  Christian  educa- 
tion which  has  fallen  in  our  way.  We  do  not  say  that  it  Is  the  best 
work  ;  for  a  work  of  mere  hinla,  either  upon  questions  of  principles  or 
practice,  may  he  more  gcrminant,  and,  therefore,  ultimately  more  useful 
dian  a  book  which  develops  an  elaborate  and  consistent  scheme.  M, 
Zellcr's  tendency  is  evidently  to  systematize  too  much,  but  tliat  is  not 
generally  the  infirmity  of  our  countrymen  ;  they  may  profit,  we  con- 
ceive, greatly  by  his  labours.  We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  with  our 
analysis  of  his  treatise. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  is  on  ScUoola  ;  the  second  on 
School  Teachers ;  the  ihirtl  on  School  Instruction ;  the  fourth  on 
Schoot  Discipline.  It  will  be  obvious  at  once,  that  there  must  be  some 
repetition  under  each  of  these  heads;  it  being  impossible  fully  to  explain 
the  constitution  of  a  school  without  referring  to  the  teacher,  the  instruc- 
tion, the  discipline  ;  or  to  speak  o!'  teachers  without  saying  what  they 
have  to  do ;  or  of  instruction  and  discipline,  without  explaining  wlio  is 
to  conduct  them.  Still  the  arrnngement  is,  on  the  whole,  convenient. 
Under  the  first  head,  M.  Zeller  is  able  to  consider  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, which  would  interfere  inconveniently  with  the  practical  details 
under  the  other  three  ;  and,  however  logicians  may  stumble  at  cross  di- 
Tisioiu,  in  books  of  business  they  are  sometimes  inevitable. 

Having  premised  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  treat  first  of  those  schools 
only,  which  may  be  called  schools  for  the  people^  because  they  are 
meant  for  that  class  which  must  constitute  the  majority  of  every  nation  ; 
village  or  country  schvoh,  in  respect  of  their  locality ;  schools  for  the  poor, 
in  reference  to  the  circumstances  for  their  scholars  :  secondly,  of  those 
only  which  aim  at  a  Christian  object,  whether  conducted  by  the  State,  the 
Church,  or  any  body  of  householders,  he  goes  on  to  consider  llie  inteNtion 
of  these.  There  is  a  fault  in  this  part  of  his  bonk  to  which  we  have  already 
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alluded  ;  it  seems  to  us,  that  our  author  looks  upon  schools  too  much  as 
the  pruviHioM  for  something  which  tlie  family  is  incapuble  of  tiupplying, 
and  not  as  introducing  a  distinct  stage  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  rery  na- 
tural error  for  a  person  to  commit,  who  is  treating  merely  of  poor  schools; 
wc  do  not  know  that  it  materially  aSects  the  principle  of  hia  book. ;  still 
vc  think  it  is  a  Kerious  error,  and  one  which  requires  to  be  pointed  out. 
Instruction  and  diacipline  {unicrricht  und  zuclit)  are,  according  to  him, 
the  two  portions  of  a  Christian  education.  Under  the  former  is  included 
all  tile  influences  which  bear  upon  a  child's  capacities  of  knowing;  under 
the  latter,  all  those  which  bear  upon  its  heart  and  dirposition.  A  sound 
religious  training  is  the  result  of  the  harmony  and  conspiracy  of  these. 

ittstniciion  may  be  considered  in  reference  to  ita  formt  its  subitance^ 
its  object.  Tlie  perfection  of  its  form  consists  in  its  fitness  for  developing, 
in.  orderly  series,  the  child's  capacities  for  knowledge,  so  that  it  may 
learn  with  delight  to  apprehend,  grasp,  hold  fast,  and  use  the  truths 
which  it  is  taught,  or  has  yet  to  learti.  It  attains  the  perfection  of  its 
substance  when  the  tmthR,  the  information,  the  practical  dexterity,  which 
it  attempts  to  communicate,  are  of  the  kind  which  are  most  needful  as  a 
preparation  for  the  child's  temporal  and  spiritual  destination.  Its  object  is 
to  fit  the  children  for  acquiring  with  readiness  the  wisdom  which  belongs 
to  their  particular  calling ;  and  when  outward  influences  are,  in  a 
measure,  withdrawn,  to  fee)  themselves  under  the  teaching  of  Uim 
who  has  promised  to  guide  us  into  all  truth.  All  Uiis  is  exceedingly 
well ;  but  *  more  matter  with  less  art,'  is  an  admonition  which  we  could 
wish  sometimes  to  offer  to  our  excellent  Inspector,  who,  however,  is  no 
Polonius,  as  is  proved  by  the  valuable  remark  which  follows  on  the 
difference  between  unicrricht  khA.  Qitrichtnng.  The  distinction  must  not  be 
confnunded  with  that  which  wc  have  all  learnt  to  make  between  educa- 
tion (including  the  discipline  and  cultivation  of  the  affections  and  will) 
and  instruction  or  intellectual  coUure.  What  M.  Zeller  means  by  mere 
ahrichtnng,  the  English  reader  may,  alas!  understand  easily  enough,  by 
going  into  a  sad  majority,  though,  wc  trust,  a  rapidly  diminishing  ma- 
jority* of  our  own  most  admired  schools.  He  describes  it  as  instruction 
in  which  the  form  and  object  are  forgotten,  nnd,  consequently,  in  which 
the  excellence  of  the  substance  is  supposed  t<i  arise  from  the  quantity 
of  words  and  facts  about  geology,  botany,  Cliristianity,  or  anything 
else,  which  can  be  stuffed  into  the  unfortunate  victim,  who  is  to  be 
brought  out  on  tlte  annual  show  day.  We  arc  afraid  we  are  affording 
illustrations  of  this  word,  which  M.  Zeller's  more  limitiMl  experience 
did  nut  permit  him  to  funiixli ;  but  we  IwLieve  we  have  expressed  his 
meaning. 
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There  arc  two  sorts  of  instruction,  tor  each  of  which  a  child  has  n 
capaciti/t  for  each  of  vrhicb  it  has  a  necessity  :  the  first  is  the  instruction 
of  the  souly  including  oil  that  belongs  to  our  relations  with  the  world  of 
sense  ;  the  other  the  instruction  of  the  Spirit,  including  all  tliat  hai>  re- 
ference to  unseen  realities.  Tlie  words  soul  and  spirit  answer  nearly  to 
what  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Coleridge  would  call  the  understanding  and  reason. 
But  these  names  arc  used  by  M.  Zeller  In  another  sense*  and  we  ought 
not  to  depart  farther  than  we  can  help  from  his  nomenclature. 

There  beings  as  was  said,  a  capacity  for  these  kinds  of  instruction  in 
every  child,  the  next  point  is  to  inquire  what  capacities  it  has.  M. 
Zeller  distinguishes  them  as  follows; — 1.  Capacity  of  receiving  impreft- 
sions  from  the  objects  of  the  external  world  (aiisserea  sinntermOgenJ^ 

2.  A  capuicity  analogous  to  this*  for  receiving  impressions  from  the 
objects  of  the  inner  world  {inneres  tinnvermSgen),  answering  nearly  to 
the  phrase  moral  sauct  which  is  so  dear  to  Hutcheson  and  the  Scotch 
philosophers. 

3.  A  capacity  of  apprehending  and  becoming  conscious  of  impressions 
proceeding  from  cither  of  these  sources  ( wahmehmungsvermngenj.  It 
is  called  the  faculty  of  observation  or  attention  in  reference  to  one 
class  of  facts.     Conscience,  in  reference  to  the  other. 

4.  A  threefold  capacity  :  1.  Of  holding,  receiving,  and  recalling  im- 
pressions or  repreaentations,  either  of  inward  or  of  outward  objects ;  2.  a 
capacity  of  holding  and  retaining  representations  of  absent  objects  as  firmly 
as  if  they  were  present  to  the  senses  ;  3,  a  capacity  of  combining  these 
objects  at  will  into  forms  in  which  they  never  did  offer  themselves  to 
the  senses.  These  capacities  which,  it  seems,  M.  Zeller  looks  upon 
as  inseparable,  are  expressed  by  three  wonls,  gedachtriness,  cinbildurg- 
neraf,  and  phantase,  which  mean,  we  suppose,  something  like  the 
words,  Reflection,  Imagination,  Fancy  ;  though  bow  much  they  resemble, 
and  how  much  they  differ,  we  would  not  dare  to  ailirm.  It  is  enough 
if  we  give  M.  Zellcr's  own  definition  of  them. 

And  here,  before  we  finish  this  enumeration,  let  us  stop  a  minute  to 
remark,  that  we  «rc  quite  confounded  and  terrified  to  find  into  what 
u  mire  of  metaphysics  we  have  tumbled.  We  really  took  M.  Zeller  for 
a  very  innocent  inspector  of  schools,  and  went  on  in  simple  faith,  ex- 
pecting that  he  would  tell  us  how  many  legs  a  schoolmaster's  desk 
should  have,  and  what  sliould  be  the  precise  elevation  of  his  chair  from 
the  ground  ;  and  here  we  are,  in  tlie  midst  of  discourses  about  imagi- 
nation and  phantasy.  Still  wc  hope  for  better  things.  We  think  he 
means  to  be  honest,  and  to  tell  us  the  results  of  his  experience  ;  and  if 
ha  has  found  this  out,  he  may  be  permitted  to  mention  it.  e\en  if  he  do 
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use  rather  hard  words,     lie  may  liavc  experience   about    chairs  and 
desks  also ;  but  to  proceed. 

5.  Understanding,  or  tlie  judging  faculty,  i.e.  the  capacity  of  compar- 
ing or  distinguishing  representations  and  thoughts,  of  separating  or 
combining  the  Simitar  and  the  Dissimilar,  Wholes  and  Parts,  Causes  and 
Operations,  Premises  and  Conclusions.  Applied  to  the  objects  of  the 
outward  world,  it  is  called  sensible  understanding  ;  to  the  things  of  the 
inner  world,  of  the  heart  and  spirit,  spiritual  understanding. 

6.  Reason,  or  the  faculty  of  apprehending  in  the  Particular  the  Uai- 
versal ;  in  Uie  Known  the  Unknown  ;  in  the  Visible  the  Invisible  ;  in 
the  Bodily  the  Spirilual ;  in  the  Temporal  the  Ktemal;  in  Works  their 
author ;  in  the  World  God.  A  reason  which  holds  not  communion  with 
tlie  Spirit  of  God,  to  which  the  Spiritual  and  the  Divine  are  foolishness, 
is  n  mere  souUish  or  earthly  reason. 

7*  Curiosity,  or  the  craving  after  seeing,  hearing,  and  understandiog 
the  new,  tlie  unknown,  the  dark. 

8.  The  faculty  of  utterance,  or  the  gift  of  reducing  into  words,  of 
making  visible,  and  of  communicating  representations,  thoughts^  de- 
sires, experiences, 

9.  The  believing  faculty,  or  the  capacity  of  feeling  harmony  and 
truth  in  the  testimonies  of  God  and  of  men  ;  of  expecting  with  cer- 
tainty, on  the  ground  of  this  testimony*  that  which  is  to  be  hoped  for ; 
of  receiving  without  doubt,  or  waverings  tliat  of  which  there  is  no  sen- 
sible experience. 

JO.  The  artistical  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  realizing  outwardly 
some  inward  conception.  This,  in  the  more  mechanical  oeunpations, 
is  called  skill. 

Tlu'-sc  diHerent  gifts  and  faculties  constitute  a  child's  capacity  for  in- 
stniction.  In  some,  this  capacity  lakes  the  form  of  readiness  in  ap- 
prehending that  which  is  communicated  (docility).  In  some  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  great  quickness  in  presenting  or  exhibiting  what  is 
learnt  (talent).  In  some,  it  constitutes  a  faculty  of  invention  or  disco- 
very (genius).  Which  of  these  qualities  or  tendencies  a  child  posst-sses, 
is  nut,  M.  Zellcr  rejnarkst  to  be  safely  inferred  from  any  physiognomical 
observations,  but  by  trials  and  exercises  :  the  right  applying  of  which 
constitutes  the  capacity  of  the  teacher.  But  this  remark  introduces 
two  new  subjects:  first,  the  need  of  instruction,  which  the  existence 
of  these  faculties,  undeveloped,  implies  ;  secondly,  the  method  of  apply- 
ing that  instruction,  so  as  to  give  these  faculties  their  proper  play. 
These  we  must  leave  for  another  occasion. 
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APHORISMS. 

ORIGINAL    AND    SELECTED. 

[Tbe  Ullerarc  marked  witli  aa  Aslerislc.] 
I. 

"  Another  mnnireatatlon  of  the  si^ir-siinie  error  (i.e.  the  casting'  away  of 
faith)  is  the  tH-jutlged  pleasure  which  so  many  [larciitN  take  hi  the  preco- 
cious development  of  the  reasoning^  faculty  of  their  chililien,  in  hearing 
them  ask  the  reason  of  every  thing  they  are  told,  or  that  they  are  desired 
to  do :  in  hearing  them  utter  that  mysleriaua  word  WHY;  a  word  ^rhich 
one  cannot  well  hear  without  something  of  awe  from  ttie  lips  uf  a  little 
child,  bearing  witness  as  it  does  of  a  mind  and  will  no  longer  at  one  with 
truth,  but  doomed  to  seek  it  by  striving  to  pierce  throngh  the  inward  and 
outward  darkness,  whereby  they  are  separated  from  it.  The  time  for  rea- 
soning will  arrive  soon  enough — the  time  when  wo  must  say  WHY.  Often 
and  often  have  we  to  say  it.  as  we  Journey  on  in  search  of  wisdom,  whether 
speculative  or  practical ;  happy  if  we  get  any  dtstincter  answer  to  it  than  an 
echo,  but  roost  nnhappy  if  we  waste  and  starve  our  reason  in  repeating 
and  prolonging  that  echo.  ^V'hen  the  time  for  saying  WHY  comes,  let  us 
ttay  it  with  a  stout  heart  of  faith:  let  us  wrestle  with  truth,  as  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  angel,  and  refuse  to  part  from  it  until  it  gives  us  ita 
blessing.  But  to  precipitate  this  time  in  children  is  unwise  and  unkind, 
atid  produces  minds,  all  sail  and  no  ballast,  which  are  driven  along  before 
every  puff  of  wind,  in  momentary  danger  of  upsetting — minds  which  catch 
fire  from  their  own  restless  revolutions. 


11. 

An  age  of  doubt  or  examination  (if  thefacultics  are  cultivated)  will  follow 
tlic  faith  of  childhood,  when  tlie  yuiing  man  will  Jook  about  him  to  see  whe- 
ther there  is  anythitig  belter  and  truer  than  that  which  he  has  been  taught. 
He  will  feel  it  to  be  unbecoming  th^t  he  should  trust  wholly  to  other  men;  he 
will  yearn  for  indei>er)dent  conviction.  To  try  all  things,  luid  to  leel  that  he 
has  powers  in  himself  for  distinguishing  truth,  and  which  it  is  right  that  he 
should  use  and  satisfjr,  is  the  prerogative  of  the  age  to  which  he  has  attained. 
Those  are  most  happy  who,  hy  their  conscious  and  earnest  eflbrts,  do  but 
confirm  and  establish  in  their  own  minds  the  teachings  of  their  first  instruc- 
tors. Those  also  arc  happy  who,  examining  tbe  system  In  which  they  have 
been  instructed  with  sincerity  and  reverence.  And  the  truth  elsewhere,  and 
receive  it  into  their  Hearts.  But  he  who  without  Faith  or  Reverence  breaks 
from  the  control  under  which  he  has  passed  his  early  years,  must  come  to 
evil,  or  must  in  after  life  sidimit  lo  be  taught  by  bitter  experience.  He 
may  clearly  see  errors  in  what  he  has  been  taught,  and  he  may  ftfel  that  he 
has  escttpt'd  from  something ;  but  it  will  be  into  a  dark  iliimitable  ocean. 
It  will  be  freedom,  hut  a  freedom  which  will  at  some  time  lead  to  an  iron 
bondage;  like  that  of  the  little  trout  in  the  fable,  when  he  found  himself 
endowed  with  wings  and  having  enjoyed  a  flight  tu  the  atTj  but  at  last  wea- 
ried and  dying  on  the  ground. 

W. 
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PSAIMDDT    IN    THAIMlftO    SCHOOLf. 


in. 

•  Obedience  is  our  universal  duty  and  destiny  ;  wlierein  wliuao  will  not 
l)cnd  must  break  :  too  early  and  too  thoroughly  we  cannot  be  trained  to 
know  that  Would,  in  this  ^«orEd  of  ours,  is)  as  mere  zero  to  Should/jaid  for 
most  part  as  the  smallest  of  fractions  of  ShaU. 

rv. 

*  The  man  who  cannot  wonder,  who  does  not  habitnally  wonder  and 
worship,  were  he  President  of  innumrrablc  Roy.!)  Societies,  nnd  carried  the 
whole  Mecanique  ci^leste  and  Hegel's  Fhilot^ophy,  and  tbe  Epitome  of  all 
Laboratories  and  Observatories  with  their  results,  in  his  itin^»ie'  bead. — is 
but  a  Pair  of  Spectacles  beliiiid  which  tticrc  is  no  cjre.  Let  those  who  bare 
eyes  look  through  him,  then  he  may  be  useful. 


The  many  well-meaning'  persons  who  make  their  unworthinesa  an  excuse 
for  not  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  for  not  uiidertflking  the  office  of 
Sponsor,  principnlly  want  a  simple  and  direct  riew  of  their  moral  responsi- 
bdity.  as  they  are  men,  not  only  as  they  are  Christians.  A  man  who  will 
not  make  an  effort  to  do  good,  because  he  will  not  enter  into  an  engagemeut, 
is  certainly  not  less  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  one  who  having  en- 
gager! in  sincerity,  fails  through  weaknesfl.  Every  human  being,  arcnnling 
to  the  circumstances  In  which  be  is  placed,  has  a  responsibility  laid  upon 
him  which  he  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish.  In  whatever  he  comes 
Nhort  of  doing  his  best,  be  is  a  sinner  ;  and  if  by  refusing  to  make  a  pro> 
fession  before  the  world,  by  withdrawing  from  any  of  the  ordained  means  of 
grace,  or  by  refusing  to  acknowlp<lge  a  specific  duty  which  God  may  have 
put  before  him,  he  loses  those  acceKsions  of  Spiritual  strength  which'all 
»uch  nets  bring  with  them  ;  he  is  fearfully  deluding  himself,  and  is  not  only 
sinning,  hut  deliberately  consenting  to  his  sins. 

W. 


PSALMODY  IN  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

[Tlic  following  letter  was  by  some  accident  mislaid.     We  beg  lo  apoln- 
p8c  to  the  writer  for  our  omission,  which  was  quite  unintcntionnL] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 

SiK, 

I  was  happy  lo  read  the  paper  of  your  correspondent,  "  E.  T,/'  on 
Psalmody,  in  your  Number  for  May,  as  I  think  it  will  draw  tlie  aitt-n- 
tJon  of  your  numerous  influential  readers  lo  the  improvement  of  tJial 
highly  important  but  much  neglected  portion  of  our  Church  Service. 


P08TRT. 
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Tlie  plan  mcntinncd  by  your  correspondent,  of  making  do  the  tonic 
in  every  key,  is  by  no  means  now,  but  it  must  surely  present  more  diffi- 
culty than  the  usual  method,  as  each  note  of  the  scale  must  var}'  its 
name  seven  times :  the  usual  method,  with  a  careful  study  of  the 
chnimatic  scale  to  make  the  depression  or  raising  of  the  semitones  easy, 
is  decidedly  the  best ;  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  continuing  the  exc- 
cnible  psalmody  usual  in  village  cimrches.  whcie  I  here  is  a  chorily 
si-hu()I  and  a  good  singing-master  within  a  niffdcrntc  disUinee.  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  a  selected  class  of  children,  particularly  girls, 
acquire  tlie  habit  of  singing  at  sight,  under  good  instruction.  1  have 
kno^-n  such  a  da.ss  to  sing  plain  psalui-tunes  at  sight,  in  ten  lessons, 
of  about  one  hour  each,  and  the  interval  of  a  week  between  each  te^sou. 

I  have  noticed  some  details  of  Training  Colleges  in  your  Misecllany, 
1  hope  these  establi<ihnirnls  will  operate  for  good  in  the  department  of 
Church  nuLsic,  as  the  pupils  will  be  spread  over  the  country  as  precep- 
tors. To  the  principals  of  these  colleges^  I  venture  to  suggest  the 
advantage  of  having  each  of  their  pupils  taught 'to  play  on  the  Violin- 
cello,  in  addition  to  part  singing.  1  think  no  instrument  hut  (he 
manly  one  now  mentioned  should  Iw  admitted  in  the  village  church 
in  the  absence  of  tlic  organ  ;  in  the  xchoolniom,  it  wnOld  be  efficatious 
for  leading  the  pracUt'o  of  solfaggio,  and  there  and  in  the  church  it 
would  be  found  invaluable  in  supporting  the  voices,  and  keeping  them 
from ,  becoming  ^at.  The  musical  instnicler  of  a  Training  College 
should  lecture  on  the  correct  stj/ie  of  Psalmody,  as  the  tunes  usually 
selected  by  tlie  country  choirs  are  exceedingly  irreverent,  and  everything 
but  congregational. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

r.  V. 

CftcWcr,  Ma^  aath,  IB-10. 


POETRY. 


CONTENT  AND  IIEST. 

BT    90UTMWEU.. 

{Tliis  pM-tn  of  SotilhvcH's  U  not  founil.  we  bdifvc,  in  tlic  ordiniiry  eullecUdtw. 
W*  nM  noi  certain  if  il  i*  printed  in  any  of  the  editioni  of  liis  poetry  pubiiahrd 
during  his  tifetimr.     The  MSS.  is  in  the  Briti»h  Muieum.— Eo.] 
I  DWELL  in  Grace's  court, 

Kiirich'd  with  Virtue**  rights. 
Faith  guides  my  wit.  Love  leads  my  will, 
Hope  all  my  mind  delights. 
2  s 


DIAKT    OF    TUB    HOMTU. 

1  envy  not  their  hap 

Whom  fonune  dotli  advance, 

I  take  no  pleasure  in  their  patu 

That  hare  less  happy  chance. 

To  rise  by  others'  fall 

I  deem  a  losing  game, 
All  states  with  others'  ruin  built 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  Fortune's  cflim 
Can  cast  my  comforts  down ; 

"^Vhen  Fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 
How  quickly  she  will  frown. 

And  when  in  frowtrd  mood 

8he  proved  an  angry  foe. 
Small  gain  I  found  to  let  her  come, 

Leas  loss,  to  let  her  go. 
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DIARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


CTOBCK  1st — In  our  notice  of  the  Bill  for  the  auppressioo  or  suspcn- 
siun  of  Cathedral  offices,  which  was  passed  at  Uie  close  of  the  last 
Session,  we  remarkttl  how  very  much  its  mischief  had  hecn  neu- 
tralised by  the  alteralionit  which  were  introduced  into  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  well  as  by  the  clause  permitting  the  restoration  of  the 
atalls,  which  wns  proposed  at  an  earlier  stage  uf  the  Bill  by  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  and  accepte<l  by  Lord  John  Russell.  There  is  every 
rcaaon  to  hope  that  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  of  Lite  Cathedral  bodies, 
the  provision  for  establishing  hoimrary  .stalls  will  bo  acted  upon  imme- 
diately. In  some  instances  the  Bishops  have  already  availed  them&elvca 
of  it,  and  the  persons  appointed  to  fill  these  profitleas  offices  are,  m 
mipht  be  expected,  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  their  dioceses — 
men  fearing  God  and  hating  covetousncss,  who  desire  to  show  that  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Church  originally  acted  was  not  a  ialsc  one, 
and  that  its  fruits  may  be  even  more  precious  in  this  than  in  any  former 
day. 

The  frontispiece  to  our  present  Number  exhibits  another  even  more 
valuable  evidence  that  the  Chapters  ore  d'tcrmincd  to  profit  by  the 
severe  lesson  which  they,  have  received,  and  t<>  exert  the  influence  which 
they  still  possess  for  extending  and  improving  the  education  of  the 
country'. 
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DIAUT   OF   THE   VONTII. 


At  the  very  time  that  the  Chapter  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commous — viz.  on  the  lat  of  May  last,  a  College  was  opened 
in  thf  City  of  Wells  for  the  education  of  persons  preparing  for  Holy 
Orders.  It  is  in  every  respect  a  Cathedral  Institution.  It  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Prudor.  ^f.A.,  Precentor  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  formerly  Principal  of  Codrington  College,  Barba* 
does- 

A  house  and  garden  have  been  assigned  to  the  Professor  by  the  Lord 
Bishop.  The  ancient  chapel  in  the  Vicar's  close  has  been  granted  for 
the  URC  of  the  College,  and  the  Vicar's  Hall  as  a  lecture  room,  by  the 
permission  uf  the  Priest  Vicars  and  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Catbe<iral. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  seven  students,*  and  iht'  names  of  four, 
addilioual,  have  been  entered  on  the  books.  The  students  attend 
Divine  Service  at  the  Chapel,  at  7  o'clock,  a.m.,  in  academic  habit,  and 
one,  in  lum,  reads  the-  lessons  for  the  day.  The  college  lectures  are 
from  eleven  to  one  daily,  in  the  Greek  Testament  and  subsidinr)' 
branches  of  Theolc^  ;  and  on  two  evenings  in  the  «reek,  at  the  Pro- 
fessor's hmise,  in  Ecclesiastical  History ;  on  Satorday,  on  Pastoral 
Duty  and  Elocution. 

Sermons  and  plans  of  Sermons,  with  otlicr  compositions  in  English 
and  Latin,  are  regularly  submitted  to  the  Professor.  The  students 
occasionally  accompany  the  Professor,  with  leave  of  the  Parocliial 
Clergy,  in  visiting  sick  persons,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
niundgement  antt  tuition  of  schools. 

They  attend  the  Cathedral  on  Sundays  and  other  festivals,  and  on 
the  faits  of  the  Church, 

They  are  at  no  expense,  except  that  arising  from  their  own  board 
and  lodging  in  private  houses, 

A  twelvemonth  is  t)ic  usual  period  of  residence  required ;  hut  tlus 
term  may  be  shortened,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  with  llie  sanction 
of  the  Bishop. 

Stimlar  institutions  to  this  will,  wc  hope,  arise  in  all  directions,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  witlt  titc  same  regulations.  One,  onr  readers 
should  not  forget,  was  established  at  Chichester,  more  than  a  year  ago, 
by  the  late  admirable  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  will,  we  doubt  not, 
receive  all  protection  and  encouragement  from  bis  successor.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  tlie  Rev.  Charles  Marriott,  whose  beautiful 


«  Four  wko  have  ftltendtfU  Ihr  LoctuKft  w«re  ordained  on  tliA  XOlh  of  Sep* 
lembwf. 


DIAET   OP    THK   HOSTtl.— CAMBRTDOB    ELECTION. 
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address  to  the  students  of  the  Institution  is  known,  we  hope,  to  many 
of  our  readers." 

CAMBRIDGE  ELECTION. 

OcTonsR  I9th. — The  death  of  the  Manjuis  of  Camden  has  left  the 
ChanceUorshtp  of  the  Utiivvrsity  of  Camhridge  vacant,  l^ere  seenu 
'to  be  little  doubt  that  tlie  Duke  of  Northiimberhuid  will  be  elected  to 
^tbis  office.  Private  worth,  patronage  of  science,  and  that  position 
amonj^  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  country,  which  is  an  exemption 
from  official  servitude,  are  claims  which  ought  not  to  l>e,  and  are  not 
likely  to  be,  disregarded.  Should  his  Grace  be  chosen,  the  ofBce  of  Lord 
High  Steward  will  be  vacant.  Of  the  persons  who  are  nien^oncd  as 
likely  to  contend  for  it,  we  are  not  anxious  to  speak.  But  as  an  elec- 
tion in  the  Llnivcrsily  of  Cambridge,  even  of  a  Parliamentary  represen- 
tative, cannot  be  ranked  onicng  ordinnr}'  contests;  as  it  ought,  at  all 
events,  to  rise  entirely  above  such  a  low  level ;  as  it  may,  and  we 
conceive  must,  in  some  d^ree^  be  regarded  as  a  sympturo  of  the  feel- 
ing existing  among  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  ;  and  as  it  may  exercise 
a  very  great  influence  u]>oii  the  moral  feelings  of  the  country,  wc  tlunk 
we  ought  to  make  8*jme  gencml  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

]t  seems  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  niend>er8  of  a  univer- 
■ity  have  no  right  to  choose  a  person  to  any  distinguished  ofllcc  among 
them,  rucrrly  because  1m?  is  a  man  of  talent.  That  they  should  wish  to 
have  a  person  who  i«  already,  or  promises  to  be  hereafter,  a  wise  and 
thoughtful  counsellor,  learned  in  the  history.of  the  past,  and  not  unac- 
quointed  or  im.sympathiNing  wkli  tlie  feelings  of  his  contcmj)oraries,  and 
that  l^woukl  be  a  graceful  addition  to  these  quiUties  if  he  had  excelled 
in  th»  studies  of  the  University  itself,  we  willingly  admit.  Bat  it 
must  surely  have  exerted  a  most  degrading  and  demoralising  effect  upon  the 
whole  mind  of  England,  that  cleverness,  without  rcrercnce  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  has  been  exerted,  should  be  passionately  revered  by  men 
who  arc  met  together  for  the  promotion  of  sound  learning  and  religious 
instruction.  How  dare  they  talk  against  the  worship  of  mere  intellect — 
against  the  danger  to  which  the  age  is  exposed,  from  tins  its  pre\*alent 
idolatry,  if  they  set  this  up  as  their  main  reason  for  conferring  honour 


•  We  bad  iDt«t»)ed  to  repiibliali  it  almost  eotire  ia  tbis  Magaziiu!,  bat  felt 
•om«  acrufiles  ia  duiofjiio  ;  if  we  receive  the  permiKiion  of  the  untbor,  we  should 
•till  wish  (o  afTonl  our  readers  an  evidrace  of  the  benefit  w hie b  j»  likely  to 
arise  from  TheolfiRirnl  (■olIeReB.  at  least  whentlie  persoas  who  conduct  them 
are  chosen  as  wiiely  as  in  this  ioKtaoce. 
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CAHBRIOGB    SLECTIOH. 


uptin  any  indindual.  We  should  feel  this  respecting  all  forms  in  wMA^ 
mere  laleut  or  intellect  may  exhibit  itself.  Hut  if  there  be  one  kind  of 
talent  more  than  another,  of  which  honest  and  rcli^ous  men  ought  to 
be  suspicious,  we  should  say  it  was  the  talent  for  debate.  Rhetorical 
skill— caussidical  skill,  even  in  its  highest  and  most  successful  mani- 
fcFtatlons,  has  been  so  often  acconipaiued,  is  so  very  likely  to  be 
accompanied,  with  indifference  to  deep  principle,  with  want  of  ear- 
nestness in  character,  that  a  person  who  possesses  it,  instead  o£ 
b«ing  regarded  as  therefore  worthy  to  be  honoured  by  the  wise  and 
good,  should  l»e  able  to  prmluce  some  very  decisive  evidence  that  these 
gifts  bave  not,  in  his  case,  been  in  alliance  witli  maxima  and  a  conduct 
which  deserve  their  contempt. 

Keilher  can  we  for  a  moment  admit,  that  the  abstract  claim  of  being 
a  Conservative  is  one  which  in  itself  should  have  any  great  weight 
with  men  who  are  to  guide  the  education  and  moral  feeling  of  the 
country.  We  must  speak  plainly  in  this  matter,  because  wc  suspect 
that  there  nmy  be  gmvc  and  respectable  persons  at  Cambridge  who 
fancy  there  is  a  chaim  in  this  word  whicli  many  of  us  in  London, 
and  still  more  of  our  worthiest  brethren  in  the  country,  do  not  discover 
in  it.  To  be  a  Conser^-ative  we  hold  is  a  good  thing,  if  it  means  a 
person  who  watches  over  tlic  preservation  of  institutions,  which  he  sees 
have  a  meaning  and  value  in  them ;  who  will  not  part  with  them 
merely  because  there  is  a  clamour  against  them;  who  will  tell  those 
who  are  in  liigh  pUces,  plainly  and  broadly,  that  they  and  not  the  in- 
stitutions are  to  blame  for  the  evils  which  we  suffer ;  that  their  indo- 
lence and  sclHslmess  require  to  be  reformed  utterly,  radiadly,  not  that 
which  they  have  debased  and  rendered  ineflectual.  But  every  one 
knows  that  there  is  another  kind  of  Conservatism,  which  may  be  iden- 
titied  with  this  in  clubs,  in  newspapers,  at  drunken  a'vcls,  but  which 
plain  Englishmen  feel  to  be  as  diHerent  from  it  as  darkness  ii  from 
light,  or  evil  from  good.  It  is  the  Conservatism  which  is  eager 
not  to  destroy  institutions  while  it  sees  in  them  a  protection  for  its  own 
selfitth  schemes,  which  is  ready  to  abandon  them  the  instant  it  supposes 
tliat  those  selfish  schemes  can  be  better  nceompliNhed  without  them. 
If  we  discover  tliis  spirit  in  any  men.  if  they  exliihit  a  want  of  sound 
morality  in  private  or  public  life,  are  we  to  pretend  thjit  we  think  religion 
and  the  Church  ore  interested  la  the  support  of  them  ;  are  we  even 
to  allow  them  to  cant  with  theoc  awful  and  holy  words,  and  Dot  to  tell 
them  to  tlicir  faces  tl»at  wc  care  nothing  for  them ;  that  we  have  not 
the  slightest  sympathy  with  them  ;  that  wc  believe  the  most  violent 
Radical  may  be  ultimately  less  mischievous  than  they  are  ? 
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This  is  the  tone  which  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  anmng  the  Clei^ 
are  begiiiniog  to  take,  and  which  they  wiW  not  he  deterred  from  t;iking 
by  csuLioua  phrases,  intimatiiig  that,  after  all,  the  party  must  b(>  sup- 
ported; that  we  must  not  expect  pcrfectiuu  in  politicians;  that  we  must 
take  men  as  we  find  them,  and  so  forth.  All  this  is  very  well ;  we  do 
not  ask  politicians  to  be  better  than  ilicy  like  to  be )  we  do  not  ask 
them  to  be  honest,  if  they  find  it  more  convenient  to  be  ollierwis*? ;  we 
only  ask  them,  not  to  demand  honours  andrewartla  from  "  pedontx  "  for 
exhibiting  a  character  which  is  in  direct  oppoflition  to  what  they  feel  true 
and  right.  The  University  of  Cambridge,  then,  we  hope  and  believe, 
vrill  not  choose  a  man  merely  because  he  is  clever,  nor  mtrely  because 
he  is  a  Conservative,  nor  merely  becnuse  he  combines  both  these  pccom- 
Riendationa.  It  will  ask  what  is  the  character  of  his  talent?  la  it  of 
that  class  which  enables  a  man  easily  to  demolish  an  opponent,  or  to 
make  out  a  plausible  case  for  himself — to  defend  one  cause  to-day  and 
the  opposite  to-morrow  /  And  if  this  talent  have  actual]}'  l>ccn  uMCfl 
for  these  purposes,  and  not  used,  or  very  rarely  used,  for  any  higher 
purposes,  then  the  members  of  the  University  will  say,  we  tnisl,  will 
say  boldly  and  decidedly,  This  is  not  the  kind  of  faculty  which  wo 
wish  to  cultivate  in  the  young  men  who  are  committed  to  us.  We 
wish  to  cultivate  in  them  a  power  that  will  enable  them  to  detect 
the  falladea  which  men  of  such  a  class  trade  in  ;  a  principle  which  will 

tenable  them    to   despise    the   rewards    after  wiiich    such  men  suspire. 

r Again,  it  will  ask  what  manner  of  Conservatism  is  that  w  hich  these 
talents  arc  coupled  with  ?  If  it  be  the  party  Conservatism— the  selfish 
Conservatism,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  our  characters,  of  our  children, 
of  our  land,  of  Christianity  itjtelf,  reject  the  professor  of  it,  whatever 
other  pretensions  he  may  have.  Lf  it  he  the  true  Conservatism,  and  if 
it  be  supported  by  modesty  and  visdom,  whether  in  old  or  young,  in 
Whig  or  Tory,  we  will  support  it,  and  (^ve  it  that  honour  which  wc 
believe  it  will  receive  at  last  from  all  wise  and  thoughtful  men. 


THE  CANDIDATES. 


October  24th. —  Since  the  above  article  was  written,  the  Duke  of 
NorthumlKrland  has  heeu  actmdly  elected  Chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
and  it  has  l>een  publicly  announced  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord 
Lyttlcton  will  contend  for  the  honour  of  succeeding  him.  The  case, 
wc  believe,  aa  between  these  two  noblemen,  stands  thus — They  were 
equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in  the  University  distinctions ;  one  of  them  is 
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much  older  tlian  the  other ;  one  of  them  has  had  much  more  experience 
than  the  other  of  official  life — much  more  acquaintance  with  different 
political  parties.  The  question  for  the  University  to  decide,  therefore, 
is,  which  has  given  most  proof  tliot  he  is  a  man  of  phincipi.e  ;  which  is 
most  likely  to  postpone  selfish  and  worldly  considerations  to  the  support 
of  our  institutions,  and  the  promotion  of  our  moral  and  intellectual 
welfare?  Without  attempting  to  answer  this  question  ourselves,  we 
may  rcmorV,  that  some  of  the  oldest,  wisest,  and  most  respected  Con- 
servatives and  Churchmen  of  the  University,  have  decided  in  favour  of 
the  younger  candidate.  They  can  he  influenced  by  no  vulgar  esprit  de 
corps,  for  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  I»rd  Lyttleton  belong  to  tlie  same  Col- 
lege :  they  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  any  baser  motive,  for  every  one 
knows  which  of  the  two  candidates  is  most  likely,  in  any  change  of 
circumstances,  to  have  the  disposal  uf  official  patronage ;  they  would 
naturally  prefer  a  person  of  their  own  age  and  standing.  It  must  ht-  a 
very  strong  feeling  which  has  determined  them  to  take  the  course  they 
bave  taken  ;  and  we  think  the  members  of  the  University  generally, 
and  the  Clergy  especially,  ought  to  ask  ttiemselves  seriously,  whether 
the  feeling  be  or  be  not  a  sound  one.  It  may  be  said,  and  it  has 
been  said,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  often  defended  our  institutions.  Lord 
Lyttleton  only  once.  But  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  acts  and 
words  are  mainly  valuable— at  least  in  such  cases  as  this — so  far  as 
they  are  indicative  of  character.  The  University  of  Oxford  chose  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  its  Chancellor,  not  because  he  was  a  great  soldier, 
or  an  eminent  minister.  His  military  services,  however  splendid,  could 
not  have  entitled  him  to  this  species  of  distinction.  Some  of  his  most 
conspicuous  civil  proceedings  the  University  strongly  disapproved  : 
but  in  all  his  acts,  whether  military  or  civil — wise  or  unwise — it  was 
impossible  not  to  sec  that  soldicrlkc  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a 
determination  to  follow  the  right,  which  are  on  the  whole  the  best  se- 
cariues  for  a  sound  judgment,  and  when  it  fails,  make  its  errors  lesa 
mischievous.  Tills  character  the  members  of  the  University  perceived, 
and  felt  that  they  might  confide  in  it.  Nor  have  they  bad  any  cause 
to  repent  their  choice.  In  the  very  last  session  the  Duke  ofWcUington 
BUpfKirted  a  measure  which  was  thought,  at  Oxford,  to  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous one  ;  but  the  moral  earnestness  which  be  displayed  in  his  speech 
upon  the  subject,  more  than  justified  the  opinion  of  his  warmest 
admirers.  If  it  can  he  shown  tftot  the  same  moral  earnestness  which  th« 
Duke  of  JVrllitiffton  txfiibitcd  ithen  he  teas  (as  the  members  of  the 
Vnitrrsities  ymrraliy  bAieved)  opposing  the  interests  of  the  country^ 
ever  manifested  itself  in  any  speech  of  Lord  t.jfndhurst'a  when  he  teas 
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supportittff  tfiejHt  tve  hace  no  doubt  that  he  wilt  be  elected.  But  if  this 
quality  has  been,  as  mAny  think,  entirely  wanting  in  him  ;  if  he  has 
never  risen  above  a  low  tone  of  party  morality,  we  hope  that  the  Uni- 
versity, which  is  bound  above  all  things  to  assert  the  importance  and 
necessity,  of  a  higher  standard  of  feeling  and  principle,  will  not  be 
hindered  by  any  inferior  considerations  from  rejecting  him. 


JOURNAL  OF  BOOKS. 

A  Di9<'0iiTw  cvtuTniiiig  the  Inoculation  0/  Men  in  thr.  Worthip  ^f  God.     By 

thi'    KicHT   Rkv.   Ok.   \Vu.  Kino.   Lord   Bishop  of    Lonaonderry.      To 

which  are  added— Two  Admonitions  to   the  Dissenting  Inhabitantx  of  the 

Diuccae  of  Dcrry,  concerning  ■  Book  lately  pub!ishcd  hy  Mr.  J.  Bojrse. 

The  name  of  Archbishop  King  will  always  be  held  in  rt'spcct,   even    by 

those  who  may  differ  very  widely  frnm  him  in  some  of  the  opinions  which  he 

hrld  rrapecling  the  Origin  of  Evil,  and  the  Divine  Prcscicuce.     Mr.  Bartow 

hu  republiahed  theit'  diHcuunicti  of  bis,  which  are  of  a  pructic&l,  not  of  a  me- 

tMphjr^ical  character,  in  a  very  neat  form,  and  has  ihvreby  conferred  a  greater 

favour  on  the  Church  than  many  of  (htwe  who  present  it  with  original  works. 

The  Churrhman'Ji  Brief  Manual  0/ Bapli*m.  By  the  Rev.  Chablbs  E. 
Kennawav,  A.m..  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collegi-,  Incumbent  of 
Christ  Church,  Cheltenham,  and  Vicar  of  Campdeu.' 

This  little  volume  we  hopt;  wit]  be  useful  tn  many  tinarters ;  it  is  written 
with  much  earneittiiesii,  ami  in  nri  exi:ellcnt  spirit.  The  author  has  evi- 
dently adopletl  hiH  view  of  the  naturt.'  and  imptirtauce  of  baptism  after 
much  renertioii,  nnd  ju'rhaps  not  without  some  srniggles  against  enrlter 
nolionsf-but  he,  with  true  Christian  wisitom,  in  much  umre  anxious 
to  establish  what  he  feels  right,  than  to  prove  others  wrong.  The  follow- 
ing passage  expresses  his  convictioti  very  clearly  : — 

Tlicse  con-^idcnttions  throw  much  light  uo  ihe  lueaaiu);  of  baptiimal  rc- 
geoeralioii.  The  rhilU,  hy  beinit  burn  uf  Hi  pureulit  us  considcrrd  in  da'ir  natu- 
ral .state,  inheriLs  the  fuiU^  and  cunr,  and  C(>ii0«ronaliuu  of  AdHtn.  The  child, 
L;  btiing  bora  of  parents  as  considered  iu  their  chriitian  trr  cottenant  stair,  is  an 
ioheritorDf  iheir  blessinKS.  Hut  their  ^rent  blessing  is,  that  they  are  members 
of  Christ,  and  this  too  In  the  ureut  bleMing  which  their  children  inherit  frtim 
them.  By  nature  thi.-)'  are  cbildrto  uf  the  6rst  Adutn,  and  so  heirs  uf  wrath  ; 
but  by  s;race  they  are  the  children  uf  <iod  thruugh  ('hriBt,  the  second  Adam, 
and  Ku  heirs  of  nieri-y.  The  first  Adam  vtn^  llirir  utd  h<-Md,  und  he  was  a  head 
of  death.  The  secimd  Adam  is  their  nuw  liead,  iind  he  is  thr  ht;it.d  of  life,  Ity 
nuturul  de^^ccnl  they  hrltinn  tu  the  family  of  the  nlit  Adntn.  hut  by  Chrinliau 
descent  they  beloHfC  to  thn  family  uf  the  rnrw  Adam,  cvt-n  of  Christ.  Hence  the 
laiigua(;e  of  St.  Hctt-r,  1  Kp.  cli.  1.  v.  3,  "  which  accurUtog  to  his  nbundunt 
mercy  hath  brgutten  um  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  llie  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Chri.st  fnim  the  dead."  Here,  too,  we  see  the  mrnniut;  uf  the  text  quuteU  nhnve 
(I  Cur.  vii.  M),  tu  the  elftrct  ihal  tlic  Lhildruri  uf  Cltiiatiuiis  are  a  liuly  ur  pecu- 
liar  ••ei'd. 

Aod  this  explains,  iu  suuie  wny,  the  meaiiiti^  uf  reKenoratioii.  (JcneratluQ  is 
the  natural  proce&s  uf  bcgetUuK  aud  hirili.  By  uur  nntural  birth  wc  arc  brought 
out  uf  the  (lark  wumh  lUlu  thf*  lij;hl  of  Ifrp.  Hut  that  which  is  burn  uf  tlic  flesh 
i«  flesh.  Ihtrefore  by  natural  generation  we  are  uidy  heirs  uf  wralh.  ilut  tt- 
geoeraliou  i»  a  new  ur  chanj^ed  mode  uf  birth,  and  thia  is  sealed  by  bsptisni, 
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aotl  5bnwa  that  thn  child  ie  taken  out  of  Ibc  dark  stale  of  bopcless  roodemna. 
lion  in  which  ho  was  in  A'ttuo,  hhiI  put  inio  Ibr  new  stale  of  life  und  hope,  1 
Peter,  i.  3,  nliirh  he  ha»  in  Christ,  and  whirh  is  called  the  nrjWHrrarion,  Matt, 
lis.  28.  'Ilii*  paft&aKc  and  Tiiiiit,  iii.  0  -  '*  Ilr  »a\rd  U9  bj  the  waahiOK  of  re- 
ireDerutioD,"  &c.,  art  lh«  ouly  two  passaget  in  .Scripture  in  which  the  word 
rcK^'neratioo  18  UAed,  The  Greek  for  "  bom  agaiu,"  iu  John,  iii.,  is  literally 
"  horn  from  aboM,'' 

And  this  Khowft  iia  th-  true  meaning  of  another  pnrt  of  the  Churrh  Catpchi&ni 
— **  U'hereio  (i.e.  In  liaplisui)  I  was  made  a  mroiber  of  Christ,  a  child  of  C>imI| 
and  an  inheritor  of  tlic  kiUKdoui  of  heaven."  The  nieaniofC  of  memtMr  ii  hnuich 
'—tnemhmm  Ik  the  f^utin  word  for  branch.  Now  by  baptism  a  child  has  the 
privllcgr;  of  C^hritttian  memberbbip  aeaJed  to  bioi.  And  if  he  is  a  member  of 
Chriftt,  I  npe«l  nnl  eny  Ihnt  be  is  in  the  CbriHtiau  family,  and  bo  a  child  of  God, 
flud  a  pDdsecsor  of  the  right  of  a  heav^^nly  inherilatice. 

But  some  object  to  this,  and  asY. — "How  can  this  be  when  w  f  set' mi  many 
Rrow  up  so  careleu  uid  ungodly  t  To  such  objectors  we  can  only  f^ive  our 
blvftsod  Lord'a  own  answer — "I  am  tlie  vim*,  ye  are  Iho  brancbi-*.  K»ery 
branch  In  me  that  bearnili  nut  fruit  he  lakoth  away,"  So  we  see  froin  these 
words  timt  there  are  "  branrhcs," — yea,  even  ^'brattehea  i»  Atm,"  that  l)«ar  no 
fruil ;  ftod  these  he  cats  off  at  a  vinc-pruucr  cats  off  barren  branchcit.  Thrsc« 
then,  we  reply,  are  the  baptixed  mcmljeni  that  hear  no  fruit,  the  bapti^^d  rhil- 
dren  that  gruw  up  in  a  cold  and  car«^lcsit  utate,  arid  the  baptizt-d  ni^u  (toil  women 
that  live  worldly,  ungodly  liveit.  These  are  Uiey  whom  Jude  cmIIs  "  twice  deadj" 
V.  IS.  He  is  writioj;  uf  Christians  who  bad  vtutated  their  baptismal  covenant  j 
aod  he  calls  thorn  twice  dead  because  they  bad  died  first  in  Adam  by  ioberiled 
Kaill,  but  then  buiug  regenerated  in  Christ  they  had  died  by  dreadful  n|>09lasy. 
Iliese,  too,  are  they  of  whom  St.  Peter  writes,  2  PeL  i.  0—"  He  tlint  lacketfa 
the«4- Ihingn  ta  blind,  and  raunot  »i'«  afur  off,  and  hath  foixoltcn  thait  he  was 
purt^ed  from  hiK  old  Bins."  Or  nji^in,  'i  Pel.  ii.  'JO,  SI — *'  For  if  after  Ihey  have 
escaped  the  pollutions  of  tbe  world,  thmuKb  the  kuowledge  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Ihey  are  auain  entangled  lber^it),aQd  overcome  ;  the  Inlter 
end  it  worse  with  them  than  the  bcjiiuninc.  E-'or  it  bad  been  better  for  them  nnl 
to  have  known  the  way  of  rigfatcounni-xH,  than  after  they  hare  known  it,  to  turn 
from  ibe  holy  commaudmenl  deliven^d  uuto  them." 

EstrarUfrom  Holy  Writ  and  varifAm  Author4,  intended  ns  HrJpg  to  Me- 
ditutioiiK  and  Prayertt,  principnlly  for  Soldiers  aiHl  Seamen — By  Capt. 
Sir  Nesbit  J.  Wiixoloiibv,  U.S.,  C,B.,  K.t-.H.* 

The  collectrw  of  theite  extracts  seems  to  have  an  cnniesl  feeling  of  love 
to  all  men,  atid  estiecially  to  the  cltutH  of  which  he  is  himself  a  member. 
A  book  compiled  in  such  a  siiirit  and  aiming  at  such  an  object,  can 
scarcely  fail  of  being  useful.  The  pHiflagcs  selected  arc  no  doubt  lliose 
which  have  made  most  impression  on  tiiv  heart  and  mind  of  Cspt  M'll- 
lougfaby  himself;  and  he  could  not,  perhaps,  hafe  invented  anj  better 
rul«  ior  ascertaining  what  would  benefit  his  fellows. 

The  Haj^eybury  Mug/tsine. 

We  have  received  a  eopy  of  a  miscellany  published  by  the  students  at 
Haylrybury  College.  Wc  ci)i)feM  that  the  sight  of  such  books  always  make 
us  tremble.  Some  intellects  that  were  meant  to  be  of  noble  stature  have 
been  dvarfed  by  tbeae  early  eflorta  of  authnnhip;  some  have  had  to  la- 
ment for  yearff— but  we  will  not  indulge  in  these  painful  rfcolltclions.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  good  mixed  with  the  evil :  many  would  never  believe  that 
they  had  any  strength  if  it  were  not  thus  put  forth ,  many  would  never  os- 
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certain  tticir  wealcness;  many  would  have  to5t  hours  of  genial  ititcrcourse 
with  early  frit-nda,  who  perhaps  may  he  meant  to  share  the  roiiflirts  ant) 
sorrows  of  iheir  after  years.  The  Hayleyhiiry  Miscellany,  if  we  may  judge 
fmm  H  single  number,  is  honest  and  unpretending;  and  some  of  the  papers 
aeem  to  indicate  strong  powers  of  reflection,  which  may  rrrjuirc  the  exer- 
cise of  writing  to  keep  them  alive,  hut  which,  we  ho|>e,  will  be  cultivated  by 
fiatient  and  earnest  study.  The  students  at  Haylcyburr  have  a  noble  field 
lefore  them  ;  if  they  will  represent  their  country  fnithfully  in  India,  they 
require  to  be  calm,  thoughtful,  well-principled  men:  let  them  strengthen 
one  another  to  be  so  i  and  thrn  all  they  learn,  and  all  they  utter,  will  l>e 
precious  to  themselves  and  to  mankind. 

y*Ae  Ordrr  nf  Confirmation ;  Illustrated  by  Select  Passages  from  Holy  Scrip- 
tare,  and  from  ihe  Wriiings  of  ibc  Catholic  Fathers.  By  the  Rev.  Hghrt 
Hopwoon.* 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  pretty  little  book.  We  shall  be  glad  to  aee 
Mr.  Ilopwood'a  work  on  Church  Educadon,  which  is  announced  on  the 
cover. 

Euentiai  Consitteratiofu  for  Young  Chrigtians,  tcHen  EnUriiig  on  the  Active 

Period  uf  Life.^ 

The  following  are  the  Contents  of  this  Uttlc  book: — 

It  ia  esaeniial  for  Young  Chriutiana — To  l>e  instant  in  Prayer — To  conKider 
the  Baptiiimal  Vow — To  partake  frt-qnenily  of  ihe  Lttnl's  Supper — Tu  hallow 
ihe  Sabbath — A  Sabbath-day's  Journey — To  mudy  tht;  Holy  Scriplurcs — 
Frequently  to  contemplate  Death — To  l>c  Charitabh^ — To  br  HumhU- — To  be 
i^tient— To  eontemplale  the  Works  of  Creation— To  contemplate  ihe  I'rovi- 
(  of  God— To  be  Jusi— To  avoid  Idle  Curiosity — To  abstain  from  all 
entiousnesB  —  To  be  Temperate  —  To  abstun  fron  Rash  Sveuing  — 
Conclusion. 

7*he  Training  Stfsteni  Eatablidied  in  the  Gltugow  Normal  Seminary^  and  its 
Modet  SrhooU.     By  David  Stow,  Esq-i 

Id  our  last  Nimiber  we  extracted  from  the  work  of  an  intelligent  Swiss 
writer  nome  uccount  of  the  four  difTcrent  schemes  of  instruction  which 
hod  established  themselves  nearly  at  the  same  time  on  the  Continent. 
We  fully  coincide  in  the  sentiment  with  which  the  reviewer  of  these 
systems  concluded  his  survey  of  them,  that  alt  had  an  insufficient  foundation 
—that  all  had  awakened  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  had  brought 
yaome  great  trutlis  conceniing  it  to  light.  Having  this  conviction,  we 
ftfaell  henitate  long  before  we  venture  to  condemn  any  system  which 
has  proceetU'd  from  a  man  of  real  earnest  feeling  and  benevolence.  It  is  a 
positive,  duty^howcver  painful  a  one,  to  denounce  quackery  in  all  its  shapes. 
But  it  seems  to  ua  very  little  short  of  a  punitive  sin  to  attack,  under 
the  Dame  of  quackery,  the  thoughts  and  labours  of  self-denying  humblen 
men.  even  if  they  seem  to  us  to  have  imperfect  and  somewhat  ex- 
clusive views;  exclusivcness  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  evil  where  it  takes 
the  form  of  railing  at  all  maxims  and  notions  except  our  own;  but  it 
may  be  a  real  tiTessing  to  a   man  if  it  leads  him  to  follow  out  some 
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thouuhts  which  have  been  given  him.  without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  ihe  led. 

Id  ihU  spirit  we  would  wibli  our  readers  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  this  «*ork  of  Mr.  Stow's,  Thi«  Ainialilc  and  excellent  gentlemon 
has  set  himself  to  work  ant  a  very  great  problem ;  one  of  the  most 
serioni  and  awful  that  ia  now  pre>ented  to  us — ia  what  manner  is  it 
possiLle  to  bring  the  population  of  our  f^reat  towns  under  a  sytitem  of 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  Training.  ^Ve  dn  not  tbink  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  solution  tu  ihiR  problem,  nor  do  we  expect  that  anj  one  man 
will  discover  it.  But  If  he  has  thrown  nut  even  a  amall  hint  upon  the 
subjeci  wh'rch  another  nmn  had  not  before  him  ;  above  all,  if  he  has 
developed  this  hint  practically,  he  ought  to  be  hailed  as  a  good  citizen, 
instead  of  being  critici»ed  and  found  fault  with  for  errors  and  exaggeraiionB. 
We  have  met  with  uo  intelligent  person  who  baa  visited  hie  school,  without 
deriving  »  profit  and  itistruction  from  it.  \V'e  are  forced  also  to  ou-n 
that  we  nave  met  with  not  ntie  who  has  not  expressed  himselfdissalisfied  with 
certain  parts  of  the  ayslera,  and  has  not  felt  that  it  was  narrow  and 
one  bided.  But  if  It  be  true,  as  we  bare  heard  them  generally  say, 
that  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  in  the  Glasgow  school  ia  its  most  pleasing 
chnrnctcritttic,  and  that  its  dtficiency  was  chiefly  in  the  inadequate  training 
which  it  supplied  to  the  intellect,  we  may  believe  that  Mr.  Stow  has  been 
successful  wbt-re  otliers  gt-iteridly  fHil,  and  that  bis  very  weakness  is  a 
kind  of  protest  against  that  adoration  of  the  intelliicl  for  which  bis 
countrymen  are  to  conspicuous.  We  have  expressed  In  a  former  nun)ber 
of  this  Magazine  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Stow's  doctrine  respecting  the  picturing 
out  uf  truths,  and  we  will  nut  repeat  the  observations  which  were  then 
made.  Both  the  merits  and  the  Insnflicicncy  of  the  scheme  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  manifest  themaelves  to  the  readers  of  this  book,  as  well  as  those 
who  see  it  in  operation. 

J  TreattK  on  English  Ommmar,  Stifle.  Rhetorh;  and  Poetry;  to  wliJch 
are  added.  Preparatory  Logic,  and  Advice  to  the  Student,  on  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Understundiiig.  By  IticuAno  UtLW»  Author  of ''The 
Elcmenta  of  Latin  Grammar."  &c.* 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  pronounce  this  book  to  be  one  of  much 
pretension  and  exceedingly  little  worth.  The  Author  has  evidently  read 
several  books  already  written  upon  Rnglish  Grammar,  and  taken  some  pains 
with  his  own  ;  he  is  quite  right,  that  n  e  are  in  the  greatest  want  of  a 
sound  Mork  on  the  subject ;  we  would  therefore  wish  most  hutnbly  that  be 
had  produced  one.  But  though  he  is  very  scrupulous  in  currecting  bad 
English,  and  pronounces  Bentley  n  barbarian,  and  Locke  and  Barrow 
very  inelegant,  he  has  certoinly  not  the  least  notion  of  writing  good  Enir- 
lish  ;  though  he  lays  down  the  elements  nflogic,  we  have  scarcely  met  with 
a  definition  in  bis  book  which  Is  not  grossly  illogical ;  though  he  professes 
to  have  experience,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  more  a  teacher  wuuld  ad- 
vance to  apply  his  rules  and  method,  the  more  clunnty  and  inconvenient  be 
would  find  them.  The  writini;  of  an  Knglish  Grammar,  is  a  very  great 
task  indeed,  and  which  should  be  conducted  by  men  of  hich  powers  and  a 
refined  cultivation  Persons  who  attempt  It  without  these  (lualificationB 
must  do  mischief,  ami  If  their  bonks  should  obtain  some  circulatinn — (Mr. 
Htley'i  work  has  reached  a  ihinl  t-tlition).  It  is  the  niore  ucc<lfu]  plainly  to 
expovr  our  disapprnbation  of  ihcm. 
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PimiphraK  on  St.  Matihtv  and  St.   Mark. 
t!orTaN.  • 


Bjr  the   Ret.    Roasnsoit 


Manual  nf  Chriglion  Doctrine:  hiinx  ihe  Church  Catechism  Expuunded. 
Tojfcllitr  «i'h  an  Infant  Liturgy.     By  the  Rev.  John  jAMits.t 

Jlie  CatecMat ;   or.  Church  CaiechUm  Esjdaincd.     By  the  Rev.  Tbouas 

Alt  these  books  are  in  the  Catechetical  form,  and  farnish  one  proof  among 
many  of  the  increased  and  increwing  popularity  of  that  mode  of  instruction. 
That  a  good  Textuary  is  a  good  Theologian  is  an  old  ond  almost  exploded 
maxim  ;  thiil  a  goott  Catecnist  is  a  good  Schoolmaster  seems  to  be  Doth  a 
more  prevaltMiC  and  more  rcasunablu  opinion.  But  if  the  praclioe  of  Cate- 
chiiiing  is  much  diffused,  the  study  of  it  ought  to  be  pursued  alKu.  It  is  a  f^ift 
nhich  requires  very  ditigeut  cultivation — a  very  close  observation  of  (lie 
mituU  and  habits  of  children — a  deep  racdiiotion  upon  the  method  in  which 
truth  is  meant  to  be  communicated.  We  would  not  liiMoura^^e  the  use  of  any 
of  the  manuals  wbtch  are  here  otTered  to  us,  but  we  would  earnestly  advise 
the  tcachtT  not  to  confide  in  any  of  them.  Let  htm  try  them,  and  see  what 
they  are  worth;  if  he  finds  that  thry  aim  mure  at  giving  instruction  than  al 
helping  the  child  to  receive  it,  he  will  be  fiure  that  tliey  do  not  fulfil  their  pro- 
fe»Mftl  object;  that  they  arc  icucbing  books,  not  Catechisms.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  help  him  id  think  in  a  more  orderly  manner,  and  if  thej  inspire 
the  pupil  with  an  orderly  spirit,  be  will  of  course  feel  moat  grateful  for  them. 
We  must  caution  the  teacher  against  an  explanatory  list  of  words  which  are 
appended  to  Mr,  Hetulei^on's  book,  and  which  must,  we  think,  be  most  per- 
plexing to  any  pupil.  What  can  [>e  the  use  of  such  definirions  as  theae? — 
"  Form^  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  visibly  done  ;  Fomtke,  to  leave  in 
discust ;  Honour,  to  refjard  uith  venuraiion  ;  Jfu/lr^,  brought  into  a  state  of; 
I^i/e,  the  way  of  speaking,  acting,  and  thinking  from  day  to  day."— Sc« 
Henderson's  Catechism,  page  40,  41.  In  Mr.  Coitcn's  hnok.  page  197,  there 
is  a  similar  atiempt  at  definition — "What  Is  me^nt  by  like  unto  it  (as, 
"  that  the  Second  Coiiiiu^ndnieni  is  like  unto  ii")  ?  A.  Of  similar  importance 
ill  pri>curiiig  our  acceplancr  with  Christ ;  for  if  «e  arc  aiiinnated  by  the  hive 
of  (iixl,  ibe  same  principle  will  cause  iis  to  love  his  creatures,  all  of  whom  he 
regards  with  such  tender  affection."  Mr.  James's  book  seems  to  us  rjther  to 
overlay  the  Catechism  with  words  am)  phrases,  but  still  we  have  no  doubt 
thai  ii.  OS  well  ai  (he  other  books  «e  bave  alluded  to,  will  be  found  nt'eful  in 
Education,  and  we  desire  to  show  our  respect  for  those  authors  by  pointing 
out  the  frrnnt  into  which  ihcy,  in  common  perhaps  with  most  who  attempt 
works  of  this  kind,  are  liable  to  fall. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  ACT. 

TnB  object  of  tlui  Act  is  "  to  empower  Courts  of  Equity,  whenever  a 
question  is  brought  bel'ore  them,  to  make  decrees,  extending  the  system 
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of  Education,  and  the  right  of  admission  into  any  school,  and  to  estab- 
lish schemes  for  the  application  of  ilA  pevenncs,  having  due  regard  to 
the  intt-ntinns  of  the  founder." 

The  Preamble  notices  three  defects  existing  in  Grammar  Schools. 

1.  A  prescribed  range  of  instrnctlon,  whereby,  from  the  chnnae  of  time!* 
and  other  circumstances,  many  endowed  schools  have  ceased  to  afford  a  mib- 
stantial  fulfilment  of  the  intentions  of  their  foimders;  the  U'rm  Grammar 
beiuK  BO  construed  by  courts  of  equity  as  having  reference  only  to  Gri-ck 
and  Latin. 

•it.  Kt-strictions  in  the  right  of  admission,  which,  from  changes  of  the 
population  in  pnrticidar  districts,  hnve  become  inexpedient. 

3.  The  existence  in  several  instances  of  two  or  more  Grammar  Schools 
in  the  same  p^ace,  which  ouffht  to  be  united. 

The  Preamble  adds,  that  uiesc  evils  can  seldom  be  lemedied  i^ithout  the 
interference  of  Parliament  and  expensive  processes  in  law  or  equity  ;  and 
that  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  (five  to  courts  of  equity  (he  power  of 
making  decrees  respecting  all  the  particulars  named,  and  to  (-stublish  such 
schemes  for  the  application  of  the  revenues  of  any  such  schools,  as  may  in 
the  opinion  of  the  c<nirt  be  conducive  to  the  rendering  or  maintaining  such 
schools  in  the  greatest  degree  efficient  and  useful,  with  due  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  the  respective  founders  nnd  beitefactors — "  Provided  olwayi, 
that  in  case  there  shall  he  any  special  visiter  appointed  by  the  founder  or 
other  cninnetent  aultiorlly,  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  such  visiter  to  be 
heard  id  the  matters  in  question,  in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  think 
proper,  previously  lo  the  moking  such  decrees  or  orders." 

Tna  COURT   PRBVIOUHLY  TO  CONSIDER   rUli  IKTBNTIO.Nif  OF  THE  rOUNDDRS 
AND  THK  STATK  ur  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  statutes  of  the  school  to  be  examined,  and  returns  obtained  of  tlie 
exinting  condition  of  the  school,  and  of  the  condition,  rank,  and  number  of 
tiie  children  at  present  educated  in  it;  al«o  returns  of  those  who  may  be  en- 
titled to  admission  by  any  proposed  new  regulations.     |  "2. 

RTAFtuAnn  ur  ii^sTnircrtoN  vor  to  ne  lowbheo  uxlers  kecksrart. 

Unless  the  funds  are  insufficient,  the  court  cannot  dispen.>«  with  the 
teaching  of  either  T>atin  or  Greek,  nor  with  any  specifie<l  qualification  in 
the  schoolmaster.  }  A. 

»TA?(UAItO  or  ADMlSSIO.f  NOT  TO  UR  LDWRHBD. 

The  court  cannot,  when  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  retained, 
make  a  decree  tu  extend  the  right  of  admission,  by  lowering  the  age  or 
proficiency  of  the  children  who  arc  to  be  admitted,  required  by  the  existing 
sututes.     \  4. 

OTHER  INSTRUCTION  TO  BS  SDDSTITCTBD  TOR  ORRF.K  AKD  LATIN,  ARD  THR 
QDALiriCATIONi  Ot  SCHVOLMASTRBS  TO  BE  ILBPT  AS  NKAR1.T  KQUAI.  AS 
POSSIULR. 

When  necessary,  from  want  of  funds,  to  discontinue  (he  teaching  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  other  instruction  of  as  nearly  the  same  character  as  possible  to 
be  substituted.     \  A. 

New  schoolmssten  to  have  the  same  qualificationB  in  all  pointa,  except 
ns  regards  that  branch  of  instniction  which  is  di  aeon  tinned.     \  0. 

THE   TKRM    ORAMMAR    SCHOOLS    TO    UR    RETAINBD. 

The  schools  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  are  to  b*^  iliscontinued,   to  be  still 


GHAMMAa    SCHOOLS    ACT. 


tft 


cnnftiiicrecl  as  Grammar  Schools,  anil  the  masters  to  continue  to  lake  the 
same  oath,  declaration,  or  subscription,  m  ttie  law  requires  of  other  (Gram- 
mar School- masters.  §  7.  The  term  Grammar  Scliools  to  he  applied  to 
all  endowed  schoolii  which  ore  at  preiwnL  Grammar  ScbooU  by  rcputa- 
UoD.     I  25. 

EXTSI49ION   or  TDK   RiaOT  OF   ADMISSION 

Must  be  so  qualified  as  not  to  exclude  any  who  now  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege.    (  8. 

SCBOOLS   in   OKS   PLACB   TO  BB   UNITED. 

When  the  funds  of  cither  may  b«  tnsuflicient,  the  rci'enues  of  the  scliools 
so  united  are  tu  be  applied  to  the  suppoit  of  one  school,  to  be  carried  on 
according  to  a  decree  of  the  court ;  but  no  applicatiou  to  the  court  to  eflWt 
the  union  can  Uike  place  till  the  consent  of  the  visiter,  patron,  and  governors 
has  been  obtained.     {  9. 

rUSSBNT  SCHOOLMASTBBB  HOT  TO  BB  AFfSOTEO, 

Ihdesa  their  consent  in  writing  be  given,  when  they  may  retire  oo  a 
retiring  pension.    {  10. 

BBW   HCHOOLUASTERS    TO    BB    APPOINTED    WITHIH    SIX    MONTHS   OP   THE 
OCOURRXNOB    OP    THR    VACANCT.      f   U>    1^ 
POWER  OP   VUTTATION   OB   INSPECTION 

To  be  exercised  t>y  those  who  possess  it,  either  personally  or  by  commis- 
sion, withotit  their  beinif  first  requested  or  required  to  do  so  ;  tlicy  may  «l«o 
demand  relunis  of  all  the  particulars  conuLCttid  with  tlie  present  slate  and 
proceedings  of  the  schools.  ^  in.  Where  the  power  of  visitation  docs  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient,  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  cnlorge  it.  §  14. 
Wncre  there  is  no  such  power,  the  court  may  create  it  at  the  instance  of 
the  Bishop  of  the  dion,'9e,  who  nisy,  by  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  be  con- 
stituted visiter,  in  respect  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  but  **  not  farther 
or  otherwise."  $  15.  If  the  duties  of  the  appointment  be  neiflectedj  the 
Court  may  apjKiint  another  person,  jtro  hdc  nVv,  to  perform  the  duties  of  vi- 
siter, in  respect  of  the  discipline  of  the  school.     %  16- 

RKMUVAL  OP  lUPBOPEB  UASTBRS. 

The  (?ouft  may  give  authority  to  the  visiter  or  governors  for  this  pur- 
pose, i  17.  But  if  the  removal  Is  on  account  of  a^e  or  infirmity,  the 
visiter  or  governor  may  appoint  a  retiring  pension,  should  the  funds  of  the 
school  allow  it,  without  too  much  reducing  the  salary  of  the  new  master. 
♦  18. 

I'RKMISBS  HKI.D  OVER  UT   SULSTERM  DISMISSED,  TO  BX  RKCOVRREO  IN  A 
8UMMABT  WAV,  &C.       f   19,     20. 

APPLICATIONS  TO  COURT  TO  Ufi  MADE  BY  PETITION  OBLY.       {  9l. 

SCHOOLS    UNDER    I'ATRUNAQE   OP    Tf^   CROWN. 

In  such  schools  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  orihe  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  is  to  be  considered  as  Patron  fur  the  purposes  of  this  act.  \  22. 
The  same  powec  may  be  exercised  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  or  Lords  Conimis- 
sioners  for  the  custody  of  the  great  seal.     {  23. 

SAVINO   or    RIGHTS    OP    ORDINARY.       §   24. 
POI'NDATIONS    EXEMPTED    PRitM    THIS   AOT. 

Tniversities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Duritam,  and  every  CoI> 
lege  and  Hall  coonectcd  Kith  them ;  the  (olU-ges  of  Si.  Uavid's  and  St. 
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Bee's;   tlicGramtniir  Si^hoolit  of  Wcstmhisler,  Eton.  WiiichfStiT,  Marroiv, 
Charter  House,   Rui^hy,  Merchant  Tailor's.   'Si.  Paul's,  Christ's  HoMiital, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Maoclestiett],  and  Louth;  and  all  scbooU  form* 
ing  part  of  an;  Cathedral  or  Collegiate  Church.    (  34. 
Construction  of  Termi.    §  US, 


BISHOP  OTTER'S  SCHOOL. 

[We  hare   receivwl  the  following  document  in  reference  (o  the  iinblr 
monument  to  the  departed  Bishop,  mentioned  In  our  lost  Number.] 

SiH, 

As  acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  uccompa- 
nying  Uesolutious,  1  am  desired  to  send  you  a  copy  of  them,  and  at 
ibe  same  time  generally  and  briefly  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  they 
were  luloptcd. 

Impresse<l  with  a  deep  uense  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
Diocese  by  the  pastoral  labours  of  our  late  lamented  Bishop,  a  lai^e 
body  of  the  Clerg)'  and  other  persons,  who  had  been  attending  his 
fnneial,  assembled  with  a  view  of  testifying  their  fei-linirs  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  do  honour  to  his  memory,  and  preserve  the  recollection 
of  his  name,  of  bis  services  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  singular  affection 
and  respect  which  he  had  gained  from  all  classes  during  the  four  years 
of  his  £pi8ci>[Kite. 

As  that  brief  Episcopate  bad  been  distinguished  by  the  establishment 
or  revival  of  four  most  important  Diocesan  Institutions  — the  Association 
for  relieving  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  County,  by  nidin^  the  building^ 
and  enlarging  of  Churches,  by  providing  a  greater  supply  of  pastoral 
instruction,  and  by  the  improvement  and  wider  diffusion  of  Education^ 
the  Diocesan  College  to  prepare  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders — the 
Rural  Chapters — and  the  Training  School  recently  opened  at  Chiches- 
ter— it  was  deemed  by  the  Meeting,  that  the  best  mode  of  showing  their 
regard  for  our  lalo  beloved  Bishop,  and  the  monument  which  he  himself 
would  have  prized  the  most,  would  be  such  a  memoriul  as  should  also 
tend  to  promote  and  perpetuate  some  uiie  of  tliose  Institutions. 

Among  these  there  was  nut  much  room  to  hesitate.  The  strong  and 
active  interest  which  the  Bishop  had  always  taken  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation,  and  the  conviction  that  llie  weliarc  and  very  salvation  of  England 
depend  mainly,  under  Divine  Providence,  on  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  only  way  of  bringing  about  ttuch  nn  improvement  it 
to  ruifte  the  charaeicr  und  qualifications  of  Schoolmasters,  concurred  in 
pointing  out  that  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  Training  School  at 
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Chichester,  to  be  called  "  Bishop  Otter's  School,"  would  be  the  fittest 
memorial  of  his  merits,  and  of  our  gratitude. 

When  thin  proposition  was  brouijht  forward,  it»  ap])ropnateness  was 
so  evident,  that  it  was  adoptud  by  the  Meeting  without  a  dissentient 
voice:  and  although  a  sum  of  at  least  £2000  will  be  required  to  carry 
the  purpose  into  effect  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Diocese,  and  of  him 
whom  we  purpose  to  honour,  it  is  hoped  that  this  sum  will  easily  be 
raised  for  a  work  of  such  wide  and  lasting  utility,  the  bencfiu  of  which 
must  be  felt  ere  long,  more  or  less,  by  every  parish,  and  almoflt  by 
every  family,  in  the  County. 

The  Committee  hope  to  lay  some  more  definite  plan  before  the  Dio- 
cesan Association,  at  their  Annual  Mrcting  in  December  next,  when 
any  suggestions  with  regard  to  il  may  be  brought  forward  ;  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  receive  any  communications  on  the  subject  addressed  to 
their  Secretary,  Mr.  Foster,  at  Chichester. 

In  the  meantime.  I  have  the  honour  to  request  your  concurrence  &nd 
active  support  in  an  undertaking  which  promises  so  mueh  good  to  the 
Diocese,  and  which  will  be  a  testimony  of  the  love  universally  felt  ibr 
him  who  has  so  truly  bccu  its  spiritual  Father, 

J  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir. 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

ClIICHESTEK. 


SCHOOL  FOR  TRAINING  FEMALE  SERVANTS,  AT  UPTON 
ON  SEVERN.  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

( S^raeted /ram  the  "  Labourera'  Friend  Sfagaaine.'* J 

A  ORRTAiN  number  nf^irU  from  the  national  schools,  selected  for  their  good 
conduct,  will  be  admitted  into  this  institution,  and  boarded,  clotbcd,  and 
^educnteil,  for  two  or  three  years,  at  two  shillings  a-week. 
I     Vouu^  girls  who  have  lost  their  mothers,  or  are  otherwise  so  circum- 
'BtJinctrd  as  to  make  it  desirable  that  a  home  should  be  found  for  them,  will 
be  admitted  from  an  early  age,  upon  security  being  given  for  tlie  payment 
of  four  shillings  a-weck  for  each  child  ;  tm  shillings  entrance  will  aJso  l.e 
required  with  each  iprl.     They  will  be  received  from  any  part  of  Knglaml. 
These  young  girls  will  W  kept  employed,  in  rotation,  in  the  various 
branches  of  domestic  service  ;  one  itet  will  be  relieved  by  aootlter  at  proper 
periofia,  in  order  that  each  RJrl  in  her  tunt  mav  be  fully  instruclcd  tn  every 
department.    When  judge rt  capable,  they  will  oe  placed  in  good  situations, 
rhey  will  be  taught  rending,  writing,  and  the  lour  first  rules  of  arith- 
metic i  also,  plain  cooking,  and  to  make  aful  hnkc  hread,  to  wash  and  iron, 
and  get  up  fine  Itncn  ;  (o  scour  boards  and  cli^nn  fumitiirc,  with  all  other 
branches  of  household  work.     The  niatrun  will  supi>rinteml  each   dcpurt- 
ment  of  service,     it  is  thought  essential  that  the  institution  should  be  a 
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Strictly  religious  one.  To  tmiii  up  the  Ktiglish  eirl  in  the  path  of  tiumbTe 
tliily — tit  tt'iich  hiT  lo  lovf,  horKtur,  ami  succour  her  parents,  and  to  follow 
the  steps  of  her  blessed  Kcdcemer,  in  life  and  in  death,  will  be  the  single 
aim  of  those  who  direct  her,  under  ihc  guidance  of  her  spiiitual  pastors  and 
masters. 

Each  subscriber  will  have  a  prior  right  of  selectinjf  servants;  and  the 
amonnt  of  their  snbcnptions  will  be  deducted  from  the  charge  of  any  girl 
they  m;ij  espe<:iiilly  desire  to  patronise. 

The  assistance  of  the  benevolent  public  is  most  earnestly  requested  to 
aid  the  undertaking.  The  very  smallest  donation  and  annual  subscrip- 
tinns  will  be  most  thnnkfnlly  received  by  Lady  Darell,  the  Hydci  Upton- 
ou-Sevcrn;  Mr.  Loveay,  Imperial  Library,  Fromcnade,  Cheltenham  ;  and 
by  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Suit,  and  Sons,  B.uikcrs,  SO,  Lombard  Street,  Lon- 
dou ;  also,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Taylor,  Upton. 

A  Buitjible  cottnpe  JB<2iij'aged  ;  am!  the  matron  and  several  girls  arc  al- 
ready estjd>Ushed  there. 

Oht. — VV'ould  not  a  similar  school  be  moat  useful  as  an  auxiliary  to  all 
national  schools?  and  where  local  circumstances  did  not  admit  or  require 
them  in  each  parish,  might  not  several  parishes  unite,  and  a  simitar  school 
be  established,  to  which  girls  frotn  each  national  school  shmdd  be  eligible, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  families  interest  themselves  in  supporting  the 
institution  at  tirst;  making  it,  as  far  ns  possible,  jielf-suppnrting  afler- 
wards,  and  giving  it  the  invaluable  aid  of  their  personal  superintendence? 
Such  8chui)t8,  receiving  the  national  school  children  at  the  age  when  too 
often  they  are  removed  (lo  lose  much  of  what  lins  been  taught),  and  prepar- 
ing  Ihcni  for  service,  would  at  once  remove  the  oflen-repcnted  complaint, 
Uml  as  regarils  domestic  employments  "they  have  all  to  learn  when  ihey 
leave  school ;''  and  il  would  be  desirable  t)ot  to  place  them  in  their  own 
village,  in  general,  but  txchangc,  the  natives  of  one  village  bt-ing  placed 
out  in  another.     It  may  not  be  postiible  to  receive  girls  (as  in  the  Upton 

boot)  from  any  part  of  Knglanil ;  nor,  if  such  schools  arc  multiphed, 
would  it  be  necessary. 

Needle-work  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Upton  scheme — no  doubt  it  is  in- 
cluded i  and  here  would  be  a  valuable  opportunity  for  teaching  girls  to  rut 
out,  make  and  mend,  and  place  and  prepare  their  own  work,  which  is  not 
always  taught.  "Two  or  three  years"  appear  longer  than  is  generally 
required. 


MODEL  SCHOOLS, 

IK    tIKION    WITH    THE    CHESTER    DIOCESAN    BOARD    OP    EDUCATION. 

At  the  fi>rtnatiun  of  "The  t^hpsirr  Diocesaa  Board  of  Kducation,  Instituted 
for  the  purpusc  of  promotiag  and  exiondjne  throngbout  the  Djucese  an  improved 
system  of  Eduratioa  based  on  Iho  Holy  Scriptures,  and  iu  Qcc«rdance  w  ith  Iho 
formularies  and  discipUne  of  the  Church  of  ICu^ltutd,"  it  wn»  un'inimou-ily  re- 
solved, "Thttt  the  Ix>cal  Iloards  should  establish  Schoolfi  forllie  Commercial  and 
WorkiDK  OlaMcs,  with  one  of  each  iu  a  coavcnietil  situation  as  a  Model  School 
for  the  oeighbourhood." 

Id  the  Qrst  eslabltabmi-nt  uf  these  schools,  (he  Diocesan  Board  will  render  as- 
sUlance  aoconliug  la  the  tncaiiR  placed  at  Us  disposal ;  actiau  upon  the  applica- 
tion  for  aid,  and  lucordiug  to  the  recommcDdatiua  of  the  .leveml  local  boards, 
wlietlier  in  mnking  a  grant  of  nmney  on  certain  specified  coodilioiis  fur  new 
BchooU^  or  in  lending  (emporery  assistaace  in  reiootlelliug  any  whirh  are  now 
established. 
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The  Model  Schools  thoa  inslilnteU  dre  [nt«D<l«l  (o  serve  the  ■fulluwiog  pur- 
puMs : — 

1st,  To  be  models  of  thtf  system  of  Eilucatiou  wliicb  ttie  Diocesaa  Iloiird  Is 
prepared  to  recomnteod  io  either  coinniercial  or  nalional  nchools. 

itndly,  To  employ  '*  Liceuliates,^'  who  tihall  have  completed  Ibetr  lerm  or  resi. 
deoce  at  tlie  Traiuing  Schncil,  hut  who,  from  youth  or  from  waot  of  practical 
experience,  are  not  (giiHlilied  to  lake  reripuDiihle  situations. 

Srdly,  To  assist  the  ParocliJal  Clergy  iu  establishiujt  or  remodeltiaK  S^^hnoU 
by  the  loan  of  Teachers,  who  will  act  uccordiii!^  tw  llie  dirtctiim  of  the  Mode] 
SchuuliDasier,  during  the  tiiiu-  Hint  the  rcKuhir  Madier  of  the  Hchuot  is  improviog 
himself,  cither  at  the  Traiaing  or  at  Uie  Model  School. 

41bly,  To  supply  Pupils  for  the  IHocesaa  TruininK  School  at  Chester. 

in  order  to  carry  lliest-  piirpotu'ii  iuto  full  etTect,  it  is  requisite — 

litt,  Thai  facb  Mi>di*t  School  rthall  be  ettluhlifthed  in  some  central  situation,  to 
whtob  tfii-re  i»  |)rr>per  fiicility  uf  access  from  the  Burroundinx  Parishes. 

anrlly,  1'hat  a  system  of  Education,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Diocesan  Board, 
iocliisiire  of  Book4,  shall  be  adopted. 

And  a  decided  preference  will  be  f;ivea  to  those  Model  SchooU  where, 

Srdly,  Adequate  proviniun  can  be  aiude  for  the  employment  and  superiotend- 
ence  of  u  limited  nritnberof  Licentiates  from  tho  Truiuiui^  School ;  and 

4thly,  Mliert*  Home  mode  ran  be  ndopte<l  of  rrtainirif;  promising  Fiipils  ns  ap- 
prenliceii  to  the  profession  of  Schuol-tpacherVf  until  they  arc  of  age  to  be  entered 
at  the  Uiocesan  Training  ^bool,  aad  hare  a  prospect  of  bctog  luaiutaiued  wbllo 
there. 

Before  the  Diocesan  Hoard  cno  lend  pecuniary  or  other  aid  iu  the  fir-*t  forma- 
liun  of  such  .ScbooU,  a  snfhcient  gunninlee  will  be  re(]oired  that  the  above  re> 
quisites  art.-  protided,  or  th:it  they  will  be  ho  within  a  short  time  ;  but  farther, 
and  abovfi  all  rerjiiisites,  will  be  considered  the  character,  as  well  as  the  profi- 
ciency, of  the  Tciichcr  who  is  lo  be  placed  in  cb-iryc  of  such  an  important  Insti. 
tutioti.  Here  will  be  looked  fur,  as  of  the  first  importance,  a  pcnion  who  i»  not 
only  reracd  in  the  technicalities  of  a  system,  aud  thoruughly  acijuainled  with 
the  rudiments  of  knowledi^re,  but  a  perton  who  is  spirilnal-mindt^t,  and  pious, 
nod  ext-mplary  ;  and  not  ouly  eu,  but  a  true  lorer  of  llie  Church,  incnlcatifiK  her 
womliip,  enforcing  her  sacramenls,  holding  up  her  whule  Cuuslitolioii  as  a  tuodcl 
of  unrivalled  eiceUpuce — tif  Apostolic  urij;in  and  aulhurity  ;  a  p«r.-ion  of  holi- 
ness, who  will  leach  ilie  truth  in  the  love  and  prnclicc  of  it.  Wiibuut  huch  qua- 
liScatious  ill  the  niintlj  heart,  and  habits  of  the  Teacher,  it  is  the  deliberate  cod* 
vlcliuM  of  the  L)ioce>iui  Board,  tliul  no  (lystem  of  Church  Kducatioti  can  be 
^ffkrtivt/^  conducted. 

Next  lo  the  cpmtilicalion  of  the  Teacher  of  a  Model  School  will  lie  rpfjardedt 
as  of  vital  importance,  tlie  provision  made  fur  the  supHrint'-ndeiirc?  of  bis  Ltcett- 
tintes,  and  tlHune  I'opiU  who  are  uudcr  preparation  for  llie  Tnitnin^  School.  It 
if  very  advisable  thai  tlicne  abould  be  HccomraotUleil  and  boarded  in  the  Teach- 
er's house  ;  but  if,  on  account  of  tlie  expense  of  pruvidinK  buuse-rooui,  this  cannot 
be  effected  at  once,  some  mode  uf  loilgm^  the  Pupils  muiit  be  d<;vised,  which  will 
•eenre  the  coiislnul  sMpervi^ioii  of  the  Teacher  over  the  habits  of  the  PupiU  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  DiKht.  In  some  special  ra.tei*,  the  Diocrnan  Boaril  may 
assist  in  ihei'tini;  the  co»t  uf  ni'iliitaliiiuK  Training;  i'upils ;  but,  in  most  places 
whcro  Mudi'l  BohooU  n^halt  be  cstnblitifaed,  it  is  expected  that  rocaiis  will  be  pro* 
vided  for  securintt  the  services  of  a  limiled  nuniber  of  Appreutices,  while  the 
Liceriliales  will  maiolaio  themselves  as  at  the  Traininfj^  School. 

The  Diocesan  Uuard  does  not  dettirn  to  lay  down  rcKuli^lions  in  «very  mi. 
nutc  detail  for  the  first  arrangement,  or  for  the  future  government  of  Model 
Schools.  MaviuFf  expressed  what  will  he  cuuaidered  as  the  main  retpiisites  for 
makiMK  them  locally  advaotajicoos,  with  a  reasonable  proHpert  of  their  confer- 
rlu([  extensive  beuclil  upon  the  surrounding  district,  the  Diocesan  Board  will 
leaie  Ibeir  Srst  formation  and  future  K^neral  aoperliiteiideuce  to  the  Local 
Bonrda. 

It  is  very  desirable  tlial  the  [>ocal  Boards  hbotdd  determine  forthwith, in  nbat 
places  Model  Schools  should  be  situsiled  fi>r  the  henefitof  the  district  over  whirh 
they  preside  ;  what  the  nature  uf  their  first  nstablishmeat  tn  each  mhould  be,  and 
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a;  a  rejmrt  of  ttiRir  decision,  with  no  efttimate  of  the  finl  cost  aoti  probabi 
turn  e\p*ndilure  of  tJie  iiiidertakiiiir,  beforp  thf  Diurrsau  Boiird.  titiilinji  in  what 
way  Uiey  would  prefer  rcceivinn  assUtance  from  ibe  Reoernl  Diocesun  l-'iiiid. 

In  no9l  lart;o  tnwiis,  tUese  MorU-l  i^chools  sJiould  be  th^  Cburch  ('omnierciftl 
School,  la  A)j;ricutiurul  Uislricts,  Ihey  should  be  rendered  as  valuable  h»  pos. 
sible  to  fRrioer&  and  atbiTs  etivEagi^d  iu  the  culture  uf  land.  The  Diucesau  BuartI 
do  not  intiuiil,  huwf-vir,  to  roiifine  their  B»fliFibirKi^  la  these  Schools  on  condition 
of  their  having  ail  the  requisites  for  Muftnl  Schools.  It  is  Ihejr  earoe«t  desire 
to  m*e  «ell  rfll»bltshed  Middlp  or  Comniorcml  Srlioola  in  all  targe  towns  through- 
out the  Diorese>  n  here  Uiuse  ubo  have  l<'Df;  needed  it,  uiid  have  u  rtfibt  to  ac- 
quire it,  dhall>eceive  a  scieotlfic  eHucatiun  suited  to  the  requiremenl  of  their 
conditiuu  of  life  ;  while  io  At^riciiltural  Uiittricis,  the  Diocesan  Board  are  nox. 
ious  to  qiiolify  Teachers  for  the  peculiar  waatii  of  the  popuJiition  whirh  they  will 
bo  Hennaed  to  teach  ;  giviug  lothe  children  of  farmnrh,  as  well  as  to  the  children 
of  labourers,  an  edncatioii  in  keepin;;  with  (heir  proper  calling  aod  occupalioo*. 
It  is  eipecled  that  fiiicli  School?  will  be  e«latilir>fard  br  those  who  will  feel  it  to  be 
their  iitlere.'<t,  ns  well  as  their  duly,  to  provide  for  IhemseUea  aod  others  thv 
bleflsiue  of  ChriAlinn  trainiag ;  nblte  the  DiocesaQ  Board  will  be  found  Io  meet 
vach  a  local  outlay  by  the  inost  valuable  of  all  additions — \tz.  a  welUUtu^ht,  rfia- 
cipliDed,  and  cfTertire  niunter  or  Mistresii.  II  i^  very  desirable  that  the  diflercnl 
Local  lluants  should  forthwith  deleriniue  in  what  Districts  Elcbools  of  oil  sorts 
are  now  moat  wanted,  and  reprcBent  such  waultt,  with  sngRestinns  as  to  the  best 
way  of  Kupplyin^  thetn.  Such  reports,  and  all  ajtplication.H,  if  coining  through  the 
LucaI  Hoards,  will  be  cuDftidcr^d  and  itltcuded  to  al  the  Quarlerly  Meetinga  of 
the  Diuce»ftn  Hoard,  and  should  be  sent,  previous  to  auch  Meetiags,  to  the 
**  HoDorary  Secretary  of  Uie  Diocesan  Board,  Rectory,  M'arriiigton.", 
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Wa  tavc  not  expressed  so  much  tliankfuliiess  as  wc  fcU  to  owe  our 
two  cnrrcspondctits  who  liave  favoured  us  with  details  respecting  the 
state  of  Education  in  the  Deaneries  and  Pari.ihes  wilh  which  they  are 
personally  connected.  If  we  have  by  cluince  overlooked  any  of  these 
documents,  wc  hope  shortly  to  make  amends  (or  that  fault,  :md  to  devotu 
a  portion  of  each  Number  to  the  subject.  The  following  exlracta  fixnn 
a  Report  of  the  state  of  Kducution  in  the  Rural  Dennery  of  Godstow,  in 
the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  are  exactly  of  the  kind  which  we  most  desire 
to  see.     The  report  is  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Fell : — 

The  population  of  the  twenty -three  parishes  comprising  the  Dennpr^'  amounted 
in  the  year  1U3I  to  15,978;  which  iiiimber,  ut  the  iisimI  rate  of  increase — one 
and  a  half  per  centum  annum — will  have  bvcontu  al  the  present  time  IH,I35. 
The  number  of  J>By  schools  directly  or  indirectly  tn  coanc«iun  with  the  nslob- 
lisliment  is  thirty-eight;  and  tbo  total  ntiniher  of  Scholiint  educated  dally  {a 
BuchiichouU,  182fl.  H'ilh  a  very  few  utreptionii,  there  are  Suinliiy  schools  also 
iu  connexion  with  llir^e  Day  srhooU ;  and  lirid  these  been  iiictutled  in  the  re- 
turns, the  sum  totnl  of  clnldren,  reported  ok  educated  by,  or  In  coune\loa  with 
the  Church,  would  of  eoiime  haie  beeo  consider  ably  uugnifoted.  Hut  on  tho 
preeent  occoaiou  it  has  been  thought  better  lo  otuil  the  specific  mention  of  8an- 
duy  schools  altogether,  and  to  refer  only  to  the  children  who  arc  receiring  daily 
ioKiruciJon.  * 

With  respect,  Ihcn,  to  such  children,  the  case  stifids  thus  :— 

M'e  have,  iu  a  population  of  IK,13<1,Hhnut  iHitti  punr  children  educated;  or  one 
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'  in  ii^n  nf  Uii-  nIiti]e|iopuIution.  If  we  fl».<tuui>  that  tlirtagp  at  whicf)  thes^childrea 
o.'jijally  nlteiid  srhool,  rnn(;efi  front  two  to  lwrl\e,  we  .slinll  thon  have  llirco> 
fourths  of  all  lUo  children  ia  the  Dt-anonr',  who  arc  lietwt-cu  those  ejjes,  proved 
a«  receiviuic  dnily  inittnictiuii  uutlrr  the  supiTJoleudeace of  the  clergy  of  uur  uwn 
Cburcli,  as  will  appear  la  Ihe  followiag  wny  : — 

Is  R  population  like  that  uf  tills  D«anery,  thtve  will  be,  accorJine  to  the  Car- 

lihlt*  TalilvB,  BfiOl  Ijtflweeti  the  ases  of  (wo  and  twelve.     I-«t  the  1826,  represenl- 

}»■[  tilt*  eilitcaied  pour,  b(*  deducted  from  thiti,  audit  will  oidy  leave  a  balnoce  of 

<J7'i,  or  alxjiii  irDc-fourlh  of  all  the  children  in  the  Deanery  between  ihc  nges  of 

two  and  twelve,  who  ure  not  aclunlly  proved  ms  receivioR  daily  educatiou.     If 

from  this  reniaiuiug  fourth  part,  a  reasonable  dedurtiori  (nay  one>half)  be  inado 

fur  the  children  of  the  nobility,  cl«rj;y,  and  middle c]a«De»,  who  are  not  likely  to 

;  be  found  in  any  of  Ihi*  schotdrt  inclnded  in  our  pp^iirnt  ralculatioo,  theri*  cannot 

'icvrlainly  be  more  than  3J0  to  represent  the  uuediicuted  poor  ofthe  twenty-three 

liparixhes  of  a  Deanery  cuntainiiii;  itlloiti'tlier  a  population  of  more  ibuu  18,000 

^•ouIb,     When  it  iB  remembered  that  tnauy  of  iheAu  ;ilO  are  living  ju  i>caltered  J 

'  parishes,  at  a  dietance  t<»o  remote  from  the  village  ticboiil  to  admit  of  their  attt-ud* 

auce  at  an  age  so  early  ufi  two,  auU  that  few  of  tbein — espt^'ciully  Ihe  buytt — are 

able  to  remain  in  blKooI  until  the  completion  uf  their  twelfth  year,  it  would  not 

appear  that  any  material  additioa  to  the  number  of  children^  requiring  what  ia 

termed  a  cheap  edncatlon,  is  called  for  in  ihc  Di-Aiiery. 

Having  Tcmorkcd  that  though  this  be  the  state  of  things  as  tu  the 
quantity  of  Educaliun  i^iveii  In  the  iliocese,  it»  (lualify  may  be  much  im- 
proved :  having  puiuled  out  a  useful  method  for  that  purpose,  the  report 
l^oes  on  to  take  notice  of  Middle  Education  : — 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  reference  chTetly  to  SohocU  for  the  lower  orders.  But 
another  oharaoteriBtic  object  of  Diocenaii  Education  Ik  to  alTord  suitable  instruction 
for  the  middle  elaues.  Let  us  ntc,  then,  whether  wr  hiivc  nny  mlcqnntc  provision  in 
tliiit  Deanery  for  that  respectable  and  importnnt  branch  of  the  community. 

The  rctumB  made  to  the  nic^uiricii  rei^pccUng  the  number  of  middle  famitiea  are, 
,if  we  SKHume  the  popnhtion  to  be  any  nufficii-nt  (juide,  so  at  vnrinnce  with  each  other) 
f  that  it  will  be  difTieult  at  present  to  stjite  anything  definitive  on  this  point  The  varia-  | 
'lion  in  the  stateinenti  is  probably  owing  lo  the  diflerenl  constniction  which  hu  been 
put  upon  tlie  word  miditl^ — donie  making  it  too  exclusive,  other*  too  diffusire  lu  its 
applicAtion.     Accordingly,  one  pariKh  with  a  population  of  more  than  SIHH),  returns 
only  forty,  while  another  widi  a  populutiun  of  Uttle  more  tb»i    1000,  retuQis  alxtj;! 
middle  familieit.     If  Uie  Local  Bourd  were  to  draw  soma   line  of  dcmarcstion  to  I 
applied  to  canes  genrrAlly,  a  more  uniform  notion  of  the  state  of  the  Deanery  would  ^ 
in  this  Te«pcct  he  arrived  at.     SuppoKo  for  instance,  that  fanners  renting  an  ciitate  of 
not  IcM  llian  £100  a-ycar,  and  tradcmnen  occupying  a  house  of  not  lc»s  than  £20  or 
£30  a-ycar,  were  to  be  considered  middle   families;  and  others  also,  who  were  known 
lo  those  making  the  imjuiiy  to  be  entitled,  by  the  pouesaion  of  actual  property,  to 
aach  ooQstruction. 

For  the  purposes,  however,  of  the  preient  meeting,  it  cannot  be  necessary  lo  enter 
into  any  very  minute  definition  of  the  term  middle.    It  will  be  suJHcient  if  wo  describa- . 
it  ai  comprehending  that  grent  diviiiicm  of  the  community  which  may  be  said   to  llM 
between  those  who  ore  brought  up  fit  our  Universities,  our  old  Classical  Schools,  aodi 
other  Ivf-tablisbinents  of  a  similar  chnrnetcr— and  those  who  avail  themselves  of  our 
National  and  Parochial  Schools.     It  hns  become  a  xuhjeut  of  remark,  thai  while  the 
cMlucalion  nf  the  higheit  and  of  the  lowest  raiika   have  advanced  in  iLia  coiiiitr)'  witli 
biilh  .ir.ipid  and  steady  progrew*,  no  corre*iio ruling  nmvenu'nt  has   orcurrcd  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  claiis  or  cLisMSt  so  considiTable  in  nLitnbera  and  influence,  by  which  the 
wide  intervnl  is  occupied.     Many  rtawn-t  point  it  out  as  an  object  of  national  import- 
anee,  as  well  as  of  vast  private  bcnefil,  to  secure  lo  the  children  of  *hoiikv-epcn  and 
artiiuins  in  our  t<jwiiis  uf  furmers  and  yeomen  in  onr  miul  districts,  tlie  kind  and  the 
degree  uf  instruction  adPipiaLe   to  tlii-ir  uaiitA,  and  adapted  to  Oieir  condilioiiA  and 
prospects:  while  it  appears,  on  the   whole,  that  the  ndvaiitai^en  a?  to  religious  and 
general  knowledge,  already  within  their  reach,  uc  by  no  means  proportionate  lo  those 
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enjoyed  by  the  other  mcmhcni  of  the  n'iiiif;  grnpration,  whether  Rhove  or  bolow  them 
in  the  ftucial  scale.  The  rfefect  c«lls  loudly  for  a  remedy ;  nnd  one  ohjt'ct  contctn- 
pliiteil  hy  thin  meeting  is  to  take  the  prcUminnry  steps  fur  applying  tJie  renietly. 

Oiir  dcrsi|;^  then,  ii,  ifpoHiMe,  to  provide  for  the  childreu  of  fimiers,  yeumca, 
tritdusmcn,  and  othen  in  uur  Deanery,  n  sound  and  eomprchensive  Edueatlon,  of  which 
au  ottscntial  part  shiill  he  rcligiuus  iiiiitruotiun,  in  confontiity  with  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Enplnnd. 

The  inudc  recwnni ended  for  earryinjj  thin  dpRijTn  into  effrct  ii,  lo  form  «  Loctl 
Sdiool,  in  coinifxioo  with  the  Ccniral  Dioeesaii  K^tahlishtnent ;  to  enter  u  much  u 
pUMiblc  into  fru-iidly  coiiunuiiications  with  the  proprietors  or  conduetors  of  exifttjog 
Middle  or  Commercial  SefaooU :  to  receive  their  Schools  into  union ;  or  if  a  direct 
union  should  be  deemed  impracticable  or  undesirable,  to  promote  generally  the  tin- 
provement  of  Commercial  Schools,  by  raising  tlie  standard  of  instruction,  and  cxhi* 
biting  a  suoeiior  model  in  nctuol  operation. 

Now,  it  would  appear  from  tlie  returns  lo  which  we  have  already  refi-rred,  that  lliere 
fire  at  le.iBt  '^20  families  in  this  Deanery,  of  llie  cUss  described,  for  whnni  thcr<'  ap- 
pears  to  be  tittli*  or  nu  available  nicnns  of  Education.  It  is  presumed  thertfurc 
that,  without  in  the  least  degree  interfering  with  the  fite  Scbouli  returned  an  already 
p]ri«ting.  and  iiurportiog  to  m-  of  the  character  of  middle  schools  (for  the  pupils  of 
which  n  fair  allowance  has  been  made  in  the  prt-sent  ciilculntiun,),  there  would  be 
ample  seopv  for  a  local  school  or  schonU,  founded  by  the  Uoard  il.ielf,  and  acting 
out  all  itfl  prineipleii.  Nor  is  it  doubted  but  that  sucli  kohooU  would,  if  under 
the  immediate  inspection  and  mansgement  of  the  Clergy,  and  reoeiviug  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  well-thinking  portion  of  the  Laity,  vcrj-  soon  support  themselves. 

I  n  proof  of  ibis  wc  need  only  refer  to  a  paper  laid  before  thiK  meeting,  containjag 
the  charges  of  a  middle  school  already  in  actu/^l  operation.  This  school  waa  set  on 
foot  ehielly  through  thi-  in>irumcntAlity  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Mayiie.the  tion  of  one 
of  our  own  respected  IncuiiibfUii,  and  a  ^(■ntlcnlan  whose  energy  on  the  subject  of 
Kdncation  i*  only  the  couuterpBit  of  the  pcrii<.>vcring  and  successful  activity  which  he 
has  displayefl,  in  promoting  the  no  less  important  object  of  Church  Rccommodalifln. 
The  chfirgi^s  in  Mr.  Mayne's  School  are,  for  board,  lodging,  and  instruction,  £'^t>  a- 
ycar  ;  for  Day  Uoordors,  ten  guiueaa  ;  and  for  Day  Pupils  four  guineas  a-ycar  :  and 
neaialea,  that  if  twenty  Boarders  could  be  obtained  at  £'iOA-yeitr.  (without  any  extra 
charges),  the  establishment  would  met-l  it*  awn  expenses. — The  UMial  moiie  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  recommended  by  ibe  N'alional  Society,  ix,  Orsl  to  hire  or  buiM  a  good 
School  Itonni,  with  two  or  more  di>ttinrt  class  rooms  ;  to  appoint  a  muster,  and 
flfuarantee  him  a  fixed  salary,  and  to  allow  him  a  further  sum  in  proportion  lo  the 
numtier  of  hitt  Sctiolant;  to  determine  wh.ii  subjects  Ahall  be  included  in  the  general 
Kducation,  uud  what  sjKcial  branches  shall  be  taught  at  the  request  of  the  parents. 
But  these  and  other  points  would  come  more  immediately  under  the  eonsidtrulion  of 
the  Local  Board,  and  need  not  therefore  be  enlaTged  upon  here.  It  may  not  however 
be  out  of  place  to  slate,  that  a  Medical  Pr.tctillomT  of  high  rcapeetsbilily  expresHeil,  a 
few  days  ago,  the  pleasure  he  Khuuld  frel  in  sending  his  son  to  such  a  school  ;  and  on 
being  asked  the  grouudK  of  that  wish,  he  replied  "  Because  the  names  of  the  Clergy 
aaaodnted  with  the  institution  would  l>e  n  sufficient  guarantee  to  inc  that  the  chil- 
dren would  be  properly  brought  up,  and  that  a  due  re^'ard.would  be  had  to  their  reli- 
gious instruction."  Thi&  ii^  mentioned  not  only  because  it  shows  Ibe  want  which  ja 
felt  of  such  a  MfcuTittj  lui  cnu  of  our  own  middle  schools  would  afTonl.  and  because  it 
proves  also,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  tlic  middle  cU'ses  ihcmftclves  relenting  the  Eft* 
tahlishmcbt  of  a  middle  school,  as  an  untieoessmry  ititerferenee  on  the  part  of  the 
Cborch. 
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Wk  have  not,  for  somi;  tiinL*,  noti(*C(l  the  procceiUii|;s  of  ntir  friends  rn 
frcland.  They  arC)  wc  trust,  exerting  thcmsclvea  with  tmcrgy  aud  win- 
dom.     A  short  timf  aince,  a  (K)nreHpondeiicc  took  place  between  the 
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Church  Education  Society  and  the  Hibernian  Soriety,  in  consequeiico 
of  a  proposition  from  fhe  latter  for  an  alliance.  After  siiine  correspond- 
ence and  much  deliberation,  the  Society  determined  that  such  a  union 
WM  impracticable  ;  and  they  stated  their  reasons  in  a  letter,  remarkable 
fur  its  cleaniess,  honesty^  and  courtesy.  A  deputation  has  since  been 
sent  from  Ireland  to  examine  and  report  on  English  schools.  We  an- 
ticipate much  benefit  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  Ireland,  from  their  ob- 
servations. Tlie  following  statistics  are  extracted  from  the  last  re- 
port : — 

Presidcnt^^THE  Lord  Bisiior  op  Kilmobe  akd  Ardaoii. 

8CIIOOU, 

TIip  ntimbi-r  of  .Schools  io  connexion  nmonots  to  Wj  coataining  1,000  children, 
of  whom  l,tH)0  and  upwards  arc  Koman  Catholics. 

ARMAGH. 
Patron.— His  Grack  Tnr.  Lord  Primatb. 
BonooLs. 

171  Schools  have  been  aarefully  inspectefl  by  Clergymen  of  thn  Diocese,  ap. 
pointer]  by  the  ITurnI  Donos,  ii'id  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Primnle.  The  grnsff 
number  upon  the  veviTHl  Koli.-i  tK  rj,!(70.  ProlrKlantti,  itOAfi;  llnmnoist^,  <]1>|5  ; 
Quarterly  avcmg«,  72-1 1 ;  and  there  are  5390  cbddreu  wtio  cJin  repeat,  in  gene- 
ral, with  {QtelligcDce,  the  AposUe.H'  Creed>  the  LordV  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Coni- 
mtnd  meats. 

By  the  fourth  Rule  of  the  Society,  all  Scbools  iu  conu(!xian  with  it  are  in. 
Bpeoted  c|iiarterly  by  C'lptKymcD  who  are  appointed  by  tbr  Rural  Deani,  sabjecl 
to  the  approval  of  the  Lurd  Primate.  Gratuities,  to  the  amount  of  £172  iSs. 
have  been  awardud  to  sundry  deserviug  Schoolmaater». 

CASUEL  AND  EMLY. 

ADSTHACT  TRon  REroRT, 

The  eiertioQs  of  the  Comoiittee  have  been  cunSned  to  preparatQr>-  basioess. 
They  are  endeavouring  to  procure  Reports  of  the  slate  of  Education,  and  to 
cslabtinh  a  Kyntcra  iif  Inspection.  It  is  oltiO  proposed  to  bare  Sennuns  pre-acbcd 
in  the  Churches  of  tlie  Diocese,  and  Collections  madu  in  aid  uf  the  funds.  The 
ouiubiT  iir  Schools  ia  connexion,  and  of  children  in  alteodunce,  baa  not  yet  been 
returned. 


C  LOO  HER. 

President. — ^The  Lobd  Bisnop  of  CuMJiisit. 

EKNisKtLi.r.N  DiirraicT. 

Receipts,  £85.     No  Schools  as  yet  Ulvcu  iulo  conoexioD.    The  Coniralllces 
have  remitted  a  sum  of  £t'2  to  the  Central  Society  in  Dublin. 

MOHAUtlAN    DICTRICT. 

Nu  Returns  have  been  received. 

The  Rev.  John  Whilestone,  Secretary,  statefi,  that  the  Assooiation  having  been 
only  recently  formed,  no  regular  connexion  with  Scbools  has  been  yet  ostnb- 
liftbed  ;  but  that  all  ihr  ('Iri^y  of  the  Diocese  have  expressed  their  desire  to  ' 
placu  their  Scbuobt  in  t:onut:xiuo  as  ttoun  a»  the  necessary  arraugemeDts  have 
been  made. 
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CLONFERT  AND  KILMACDVAGH. 

President. —The  Lord  Bisiior  of  Kiij-aloc,  &.c. 

No  Returns  hate  been  received. 

COnK,  CLOYNE,  AND  ROSS. 

Patron. — The  Riobt  Rev.  Tme  Loud  Bieiinp. 
PresidcDt.— The  Richt  Hon.  The  Earl  or  Bandoh. 

SCHOOLS. 

In  tlie  DiocesM  of  Cork  aiitl  RnsH.  100  Schaolfl  haTo  been  A5«i9le<l  this  year 
with  salaries.  In  ibe  Dincetieor  Clu\tiu,  3S  Schools  hare  been  similar);  asstsled. 
In  the  I'nited  Diocesea,  35  uther  Schools!  have  boeo  grHiitod  School  requisites 
only,  makint;  a  total  of  Itie^  Sclioolit  which  have  received  assistance.  Kclams 
have  t>een  received  from  only  102  Schools,  In  which  lbcr«  arc  4053  children,  of 
whom  1^9  are  Romas  Caibulicii. 

DERRY. 

No  Returns  have  b«en  received. 

DOWN  AND  CONNOR. 

President.— The  !*oiid  Dismop, 

scHrtou. 

Scbools  in  connexion,  fl3.~-ATorBRe  attendance,  :tlOQ. 

A  Model  Training  Schoi>l  has  hoea  npenrd,  aud  scvrra!  ScliooN  in  the  most 
populous  and  important  parts  of  the  I'uited  Dioceses  have  been  received  into 
connexion,  with  promUe  oT  aid  to  the  amount  of  £8  salary,  and  £2  t;rataity,  to* 
gether  with  School  requisites. 

Some  of  these  ScbiHjlti,  as  appears  from  flie  statements  of  tho<e  who  applied  to 
this  Society  for  aid  to  them,  have  been  thus  preserved  from  the  National  Board. 

DROHORE. 

PresideDt.^THE  Lord  Bishop. 

llie  Committee  are  aboat  to  take  active  measures  to  advance  (he  cause  o{  Lhe 
Society,  but  are  not  yet  io  a  cooditton  to  furnish  any  return. 


ELPHIN. 
Prcsideot— TiiE  Lobd  Bisfmr  of  Elprin. 

SCHOOLS. 

Ninety-eixhl  Schools  in  connexion,  cdnlaininft  4060  children  on  the  rolls,  of 
whom  2741  were  the  average  number  in  atteutitance ;  and  of  these  1735  were 
reading  llie  Scriptures,  nod  committin);  them  to  mcniury.  Though  all  the  Scrip, 
tiiral  Schools  id  the  Diocese  tiave  been  plarntl  iu  cooociion  wUh  iliin  Asmovia- 
tjon,  and  atv  rcKuIarly  inspected  each  quarter  by  Clergymen  appoiaicd  for  tbia 
purpose,  yet  not  more  tlian  £4  .SchotiU  receive  pecuniary  aid  from  it,  varying 
from  £3  to  CM  eurh  per  annum.  The  remaining  Schools  are  supported  by  uo- 
Uenon  aud  K^olry  fur  the  use  ipf  the  lenunlry  on  their  estates,  aud  by  voluotary 
local  cootribuliuus. 
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FERNS. 

President. — ^The  Lord  Bishop  op  O&soRr  and  Ferns. 


Number  in  conDexioo,  33.  No.  of  cbildreo  in  attendance,  1^683.  Besides 
these  thirty-three  Scriptural  Schools,  it  should  be  meutioned,  that  there  are 
several  others  in  the  Diocese,  under  the  superiotendence  of  the  Parochial  Clergy, 
in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  made  the  basis  of  education,  buttheyare  coDoected 
with  some  other  Society,  or  supported  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  or  ex- 
cIuHively  by  the  local  Patrons. 

The  Society  is  managed  by  a  General  Committee,  which  meets  statedly  at 
Enoibcorthy.  The  Diocese  is  divided  into  four  Districts,  whose  respective  Sub- 
Committees  meet  quarterly. — Depositories  of  books  have  been  opened  at 
Euiiiscorthy,  Wexford,  Ross,  and  (iorey. 

Mr.  Mills,  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  has  been 
engaged  to  inspect  the  Schools  of  the  Sooiety  fur  a  year. 


OLANDEIAGH. 
President — ^Thb  Vbn.  thb  Archdeacon  of  GLAiiDELAOH. 


Number  in  connexion,  55.  Number  of  Scholars,  3,094,  of  whom  above  700 
are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  Society  is  managed  by  a  General  Committee  which  meets  quarterly  at 
Rathdrum.  A  Committee  and  Secretary  have  also  been  appointed  for  each 
Barony,  who  are  to  furnish  an  aaoual  report  of  their  operations  to  the  General 
Diocesan  Committee.  A  Depository  of  books  and  School  requisites  is  about  to 
be  opened  at  Rathdrum. 

The  Dbtrict  Secretaries,  assisted  each  by  a  Clerical  Inspector  appointed  by 
the  General  Committee,  have  undertaken  to  inspect  the  Schools  tn  connexion 
with  the  Society,  and  the  Committee  have  allocated  the  sumof  £50  for  gratuitlM 
to  the  Teachers  according  to  their  merits,  as  reported  by  the  Inspectors. 


KILDARE. 
A  Diocesan  Board  is  about  to  be  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Bishop. 

KILL.VLLA  AND  ACHONRY. 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  in  connexion,  48.     Number  of  Children,  S,fi77,  of  whom  2,226  are 
Roman  Cutholicu.     i)f  these  48  Schools,  2  did  not  send  returns. 

KILLALOE. 

A  Diocesan  Board  is  about  to  be  formed  in  this  Diocese,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Lord  Bishop. 


KILMORE. 

No  Returns  have  been  received. 
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LEIGHUN. 
Preflidnit >-Thb  Lobd  Bishop  oe  Ossobt,  Leighlin,  ard  Febhs. 

SCHOOU. 

There  are  alread;  47  Schools  in  coDDexion  with  the  Carlnw  Branch  of  the 
LriKhlin  DioceMn  Society,  in  which  2^8S  children  are  receiriog  etlucatioo. 

MARYBOROUGH  DISTRICT. 
No  retams  hare  been  received  from  the  Board  appointed  by  this  District. 

LIMERICK. 
President.— The  Lobd  Bishop. 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Schools  in  connexion,  SO.    Number  of  children  in  attendance,  1,000. 

LISMORE. 

Tlie  Committee  are  only  commencing  operations,  so  that  no  returns  have  been 
as  yet  received.  They  are  beginning  to  receive  Schools  into  connexion,  and  to 
collect  Funds;  they  have  already  remitted  a  sum  of  jC13  IOs.  to  the  Central 
Society  in  Dublin. 

MEATH. 
A  Diocesan  Board  is  about  to  be  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Bishop. 

OSSORY. 
PresidenL— The  Lobd  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

SCHOOU. 

Number  of  Schools  in  connexion,  23.  Number  of  Children  not  yet  ascertained  ; 
returns  have  been  as  yet  received  by  the  Secretary  from  only  half  the  Diocese. 

TUAM. 

SCHOOLS. 

When  the  latest  returns,  in  1839,  were  made,  the  number  of  Schools  receiving 
aid  from  the  Society  was  SS,  the  number  of  Children  in  attendance  1,706,  of 
weom  1,028  were  Protestants,  and  708  were  Romanists. 


DURHAM   UNIVERSITY. 

EXAMINATION    PAPERS    OF    THE    LAST    TERM. 

I. 

CRITICISM    AND    IKTERFRETATIOH    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

1.  Vindicate  the  genmintneu  and  the  intrgrity  of  the  Bonks  of  tliu  New  Tes- 
tament. 
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a.  Sliow  tbat  uur  cuafidetice  iu  Uie  inlegritif  of  the  Nc>v  TpRtaiiti^Dt  oiiglit  not 
k.to  be  ahiiken  by   llie   ntimher  of  various   ri-at\inti»,     Ennmpniie   the  <iifteron( 
Duixes  iif  vnriuu»  readiagi,  di«Un^iiishi»»  those  which  urt-  niml  trustnnrthjr. 
3.  <*iv(>  ftiime  rules  (or }uAf:\u^  of  viu-iuus  reailiii^s,  boib  from  external  and  in- 
lemal  evidt!iire.     Apply  ihest*  rules  In  \hc  disputed  passage  in  I  Jubu  v,  7. 

'I.  iMention  ihi^  muai  noted  of  the  early  priolcd  editiuDfi  <jf  the  New  Testament^ 
aud  give  an  opinion  a»  to  the  value  of  each  fur  critical  purposes. 

6.  What  is  the  iiae  of  Rules  of  Interpretation?  Mint  otlirr  raquisitet  ars 
wanted  to  make  a  good  interpreter? 

6.  IHstinguisb^ome  of  the  dilTe rent  senses  fHveo  to  the  tenn  *<  authority  nf 
the  Church  ;'*  and  point  out  the  dilferent  dei^rees  of  defereiioe  to  he  paid  to  It 
in  queiitiiMis  of  luterprL-tatioQ  accordioK  ^o  Ihcge  different  sensea, 

7.  Kxplain  the  term  "  usus  loquendi."  What  are  Uie  chief  means  ofascertain- 
liig  it  in  the  cane  of  the  New  Testtuiieat  ? 

8.  How  are  Rule*  of  Interpretation  affected  hy  the  luspimlioa  of  the  New 
ncDt  f     Uive  no  opiDion  aa  to  the  exleni  of  ihiA  lospimtiua. 

0.  Show  the  necespity  of  attending  to  the  context  in  inlcrpretntinn.  Rhnw 
also  Utc  nrcc5Kiiy  of  iitirndtng  to  it  with  caution.     DiBtiugui&h  the  diifcreiit  i/i* 

Igrtea  uf  cvideucc  furutihed  by  the  context. 
Theohgiail  Et  tminntion,  Jant,  184n. 
« 
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TUB   TIIIRTT-NIMB   ARTICLES. 
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1.  Stale  briefly  some  uf  the  chief  reasons  for  t>elieTinfE  in  the  Being  and  Attri- 
butes offiud,  ditttingoiBhiii^  the  reasons  furnished  by  Natural  Keligioo  from  the 

i^aaonH  furnished  by  Kevelallon. 

2.  l*rove  from  Scripture  that  •*  the  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Fatlter,"is 
*very  and  eteroal  God."  Eauaicrate  some  of  the  chief  objeciura  to  this  d<K: trine 
frooi  the  earliest  times  to  the  pnueul,  staling  briefly  the  peculiar  tenala  of 
each. 

3.  Pn>ve  from  Scripture  that  the  Son  safTered,  "  to  reconcile  his  Father  (o  us.*' 

4.  Prove  from  Scripture  the  Personality  end  peculiar  Office  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

9.  8hnw  that  "  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  accessary  to  salvation." 
^Vhai  oUicr  authorities  are  there  for  arriving  at  levenled  truth,  and  what  itt  their 
>valuff     In  what  point)*  does  the  Church  of  Kngland  diflfer  from  that  of  Uome, 

irsl,  respecting  the  nufiicieocy,  secondly,  respecting  the  Canon  of  Scripture  I 

6.  KxplaiD  the  relation  which  the  Old  Testament  bears  to  the  New. 

7.  M  hen  did  conlrovtTsy  commptice  re^pecliug  Original  Sin  F  How  la  (his 
Siil>jrct  ci>imecte<l  with  that  of  Divine  (trace  t  folate  .Home  uf  the  chief  opinions 
which  buve  lieen  held  respecting  both,  distiuguisbing  the  controverted  points  on 
which  the  Church  of  England  has  given  judgmeui,  from  those  which  she  haa 
left  o|ren. 

8.  Kx|)lain  and  prove  the  ilot-tritie  of  **  Justification  by.Taith  only,"  nt  held  by 
e  Church  of  Knglttiiri.     Mention  some  of  the  other  opinions  which  have  been 

leld  ou  the  subject,  both  amuog  Kumanists  aud  Reformers. 

it.  Etplajn  the  terms.  **  PrcdesiiDHtion  unto  Life"  and  "Election."  W^hat 
cautions  le^pvcliug  tbem  are  given  in  the  17th  Article? 

10.  Explain  the  term '*  Catholic  Chorch.*'  What  is  the  extent  of  its  authority  in 
latroversies  of  faith  !  \t'bat  difTerunt  opinions  have  been  held  respecting  the 
lutle  of  ascertaiuiog  its  judgment  7 

1 1 .  State  the  ductrinp  of  the  Chunh  of  Rome  coacerning  Purgatory,  Pardons, 
nd  (be  Worshipping  of  Images;  uud  fchuw  that  it  is  grounded  on  no  warranty  of 

Scripture. 


wo 
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12.  Show  tbKt  a  lawful  cull  Is  necessary  for  mmistPrlriK  In  ttip  coa;;r^Qlit>ti ; 
and  state  what  in  coiiblrlercd  a  lawful  call  by  ilie  Cliurch  uf  Eaglaorl. 

IS.  .Show  thai  the  five  rites,  "  criintui>Qly  called  Sacrameou/*  bare  not  like 
nature  of  Sacnimciitd  wiib  Baptisio  autl  the  Ixird  e  Sapper. 

14.  Trace  (he  orieiD  of  (bu  Uoctriae  uf  Transubvlautialiuti^  and  idpoUod  aume 
of  the  supcrstiti«itu  (o  which  it  has  giveu  occa^ioQ. 

15.  ShoM'  that  the  Bi^liup  nf  Rnmr  has  DO  junMlirtion  in  this  re-alro  nf  Eofclanrli 
£xpt»io  thf;  nature  of  the  Royal  Supremacy,  aod  show  lliut  it  is  nut  repugnant 
to  Scripture, 

Theofoffkul  ErtiKinatioit,  June  1S40. 


III. 

ST.    JOHK'h    COSPEt. 

'  1.  State  jroor  opiaton  with  ref^d  to  the  differftit  periods  which  have  be 
signed  for  the  rompositina  of  M.  John's  Ufupcl ;  giving  reusoDS  Ixdh  from  exter- 
nal aod  ioterniil  evidence. 

*i.  Mention  some  of  the  principal  opinions  which  hmc  been  maintained  wftli 
regard  to  the  dfiign  of  St.  John's  iiospel.  What  infurcaces  upon  the  fioinl  in«y 
be  drawn  from  the  sctectiuu  he  has  nwde  uf  the  roiraclca  and  discourses  of  our 
liaviuurr 

3.  Slitte  thedoctriae  relating  to  the  l^goit,  net  forth  hy  St.  John  in  llic  opening 
of  his  (lonpet.  U'hat  perTeralons  of  the  passage  hare  b«eii  attt-mpted  t)y  tbe 
Socininna  7 

■I.  *ArtKpi'0i|  &  *Ii|4'o^i  vol   thnv  air^,     'Ajiifv  l/iV  A/>w  ro(|  ikf  fii/  Tit  ynvnt  |f 
ftn»0fr,  ou  Si'-roToi  li*i¥  Til-  BsiitiKtiaif  rou  &tov — Sr.  JiMIN,  iii.  3. 

U'hut  ts  ihe  K^'Oi^ral  purjioituf  the  aanwer  here  given  hjr  our  iiaviour?  Ex- 
plain  llie  exprt'siviuos  i^  fii}  tii  y*mi9ft  tUw^c,  and  oli  Swarai  ti*7y  tV  jSafftAflof 
rsv  0f  Dv. 

Oi*e  on  opinion  with  regard  to  the  chnmcter  of  Nicoilemus,  and  the  object  of 
bis  visit  to  our  Saviour. 

6.  St.  Johh,  iii.  IS— 17. 

Translate  this  pnssage,  and  exptatu  the  severnl  puirits  of  ifiX'trinc  affirmed  in 
it.  What  is  the  pt^ciiliar  force  of  the  tcruis  rhv  vlity  rov  ii»9piiwav,  and  t^  9&y 
o^ot*  rhp  noroytt^f  Does  the  term  vihs  tuv  kvffpMwou  give  any  support  to  (ho  dac> 
Irines  of  the  pre-existcuce  and  the  Oiriiiity  of  Lliristr 

ICxplain  the  typical  character  of  tbe  tnasaolioa  referred  to  in  verse  14.  De- 
fine the  just  limits  uf  typical  inierpretaliou. 

8.  St.  John,  vi.  .M— 58. 

Whnt  U  the  gencml  purport  of  this  pnssige?  Explain  the  particnlar  expm- 
•ian»  in  it  relating  to  ''cniing  the  body  "  ami  "  drinking  the  blood"  of  ChrlM. 

What  is  (ho  peculiar  force  of  the  language  in  the  Alsl  rt-rse,  vol  6  It^at  S)  Hr 
tyu  R^tfv.  tidff^  nov  ieriv,  ty  4yie  8«(ffw  Mfi  H'  ToD  itAtrtiau  fh^t  ?  Pruvf,  from  this 
and  simitar  passages  in  our  Saviour's  discourses  recorded  by  Nt.  John,  llin 
tacrijiciai  chHroclcr  of  his  death. 

7.  St.  John,  xi.  25— 2T. 

Ktplnin  the  doctrine  contained  in  these  vfrsen,  and  illustrate  it  by  references 
to  other  discourses  of  our  Siivimir  recorded  by  St.  John. 

t).  On  what  gruunds  has  the  ^nuimtness  of  the  story  of  the  woiuu  taken  io 
adultery  Iteeu  questiooed  ?    Give  on  opinion  on  the  subject. 


I 
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TIIF.    A<rT5    or    TItH     APOSTI.BS. 


1.  U'hat  uppcars  to  Imve  been  the  intention  uf  tlif  Divine  wisdom  in  the  ci>nt- 
position  of  this  book  ;  and  what  is  (Jifl  nature  of  tbe  evidence  all'orded  by  it  li> 
tbe  truth  of  C'brutiauity  * 
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S.  Mention  thr  different  r1ironnlo|{icul  periods  at  wbtch  the  principal  events 
recorded  in  (be  Acts  of  thv  Apnstles  occurred. 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  arRumcnt  deduced  by  Dr.  Pnley  fmm  the  consi- 
diTntioa  of  the  uudcsiftaed  coincidences  belnrcn  the  Acts  of  tJie  Aposlles  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Haul.'     Illustrate  it  by  some  examples. 

4.  What  information  \»  furnished  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  respecting  the 
doctrine  and  practice  uf  Um  ApustuiiR  age  with  regard  to  Baptism  aud  the  Liird^s 
Supperf 

5.  Kal  i\i9oS6\ouy  rbr  Sr/^iuvr.  twucaXovfuvur  xtd  Xiyoirra,  Kij/»f  'Ijjaau,  St'^ai  rlt 
wttuftd  (iov.- — ^AcTS,  vii.  59. 

Translate  this  passa^e^  and  explain  the  argument  which  it  atfords  in  support 
of  Christ's  Divinity, 

ThttUogical  Bmamim^litm,  J»iUj  1840. 


IV. 

TBE    EPISTLES    TO    TUB    THESSALONIAMfl    ARD    miUPPIAKS. 

1.  Itelnte  the  circnmstances  attending  the  Qrst  preaching  of  the  (ioapel  at 
Pbilippi  iind  Thcssaloiiica.  (livp  nn  opininn  rfspectiii^  t1ii>  date  of  each  uf  these 
dpistlei,  and  support  it  by  paA)ia|tes  contained  in  thn  Kpixlles  themselves. 

What  ii  the  con^triiMlon  nf  this  ptinftafcc  .'  F.xp]»in  Ibn  senKf  iii  which  SL  Paul 
here  u^ei  the  word  iK\oy^r  and  illustrate  it  from  other  passA^teji  in  bis  Epistles. 
What  similar  expressions  are  used  by  St.  Peter  t 

S.  aTHEss.  ii.  1— «. 

To  what  error  does  S(.  Paul  nppear  to  allude  in  this  passoge,  and  what  con- 
nexion has  it  with  nnythine  in  the  fir^t  Epistle?  Mention  some  of  the  principnl 
opinions  which  hare  been  maintninf*!  with  rfipect  to  Ihc  pniphecy  contained  in 
this  pnunt^e.  Is  it  Deces»ar)'  to  undrrstiind  the  term  i  i-Bpvwai  -r^s  httoprUu  of 
a  rieliuile  iudifidual  r  What  was  Ibe  opinion  uf  the  early  Cbristlan  Fathers 
with  reference  tu  the  meaniuK  ofrit  tiarixov  iu  verso  OF 

4.  pHiuiie— U. 

Kiplain  this  passitfce,  pointinc  out  in  particninr  the  nK^nninf?  of  the  expresslona 
iv  M'>p4'p  Q**""  brdpxn" — ovk  amraytii^r  if)ri\aaTO  T^  that  Ina  9t^ — iamuy  iKivrnvt. 
%'bai  pruvf  does  it  alfonl  of  the  Pre-«xistcncc  aud  Diviuity  of  uur  Saviour  f 


THE    EPISTLES    OP    ST.    PETER    AMD    ST.    JUDE. 

I.  What  is  tlie  probithle  date  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  and  la 
whom  were  they  addressedt  Frfim  what  place  does  St.  Peter  appear  to  have 
written  his  first  Episllef 

2.  1  Prr.  iii.  18— SS. 

(a.)  Kri— e«f.  In  what  sense  is  Christ  said  to  suffer  for  ainsT  Dure  thia 
pass«|[e  alford  any  evidence  to  the  eicar'mut  nature  of  his  sufferings,  (ft.) 
0araT«0ilr — [yv'l  ^v^xtiAoru  In  what  sense  do  you  understand  wtdftart  here? 
CJive  reasons  for  tlf  pmpricly  nf  either  rejecting  or  velaiaiHz  the  article,  (c). 
Ciive  on  opinion  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  10th  and  2*>tb  verses,  {d.) 
Eiplain  tlir  2Ut  aud  22iid  versefi,  and  show  in  what  nmniLer  our  hopes  of  snlvn. 

I  lion  may  be  said  tu  be  confirmed  by  the  resurreetiua  of  CtirisL 
8.  Pit.  i.  19—21. 
Explain  this  passage,  pointing  out  In  particular  tbe  sense  uf  the  term  iSlos 
iwiXCaJmt. 
^ M 4 
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TBE    EPIBTLES    OF    ST.    JOHN. 

I,  Mention  the  priDolpal  heresies  relfttinf;  lo  Die  person  or  CliriBt  whlrh 
aro3«  tlurint;  tlif*  first  ceiitary,  CUc  passages  from  SL  Julm'i  Epi»tle9  mbivh 
appear  to  CDutwiii  allusionH  tu  miy  of  Ihrm. 

S.  Vpidptf  tipMf  -wKrifitt,  Sti  ^muniTt  t&c  is-'  A^x^t,^!  JoRN,  ii.  IS. 

Wliftt  inference  may  be  drawn  from  tbU  pu^aage  rcspucltng  Ihe  uulur*  of 
Ctirifltr 

3.  1  JoiiK,  ii.  IS.     1  JoiiH,  ii.  32.     1  John,  Iv.  S.     S  Jdii^i,  7. 

Oire  an  npinion  fnim  a  coniparisna  of  iliese  passiiKes  wiib  ri-i^aril  to  tbe  doc- 
trineM  tifSL  John  reUtiuf;  iv  Che  uiilure  and  cuniing  of  Aulicliri-il. 

4.  Ilaf  1^  7«7«rvi]^^Hoi  4n  tw  &9ov,  ofiapTitur  oC  voifT,  Sri  trwipfux  a&rov  ir  air^ 
fiiifn-  kqI  oJ>  ivyarai  ap^ttfnivtif.  5n  fit  roi  OtaC  ytyft-nirsu- — I  John,  iii.  1>. 

l:)iipLun(liis  vrsi?,  giving  in  purttculur  the  meaning  oflhi*  exprcsAiona  htioprlay 
oi  iraui,  and  ov  tvyarat  a^iofyraptuf. 

Theological  Esamitwtiont  Jutu,  184U. 


THE    rriSTLEP    TO    TIMOTHY    AHD   TITCa. 

1.  Who  wcrft  Timolliy  ftjid  Titus?  Mbal  concluBions  may  be  drawn  fa)m  iht 
positions  Ibev  orrii[iifd,  itnd  Ihr  precpts  addrvHSed  lo  them,  respfcting  thv 
arranf;emont»  made  by  the  Apoalles  for  iKe  Eovornntent  of  tbe  Ciiri*tian 
Cburclies  t 

2.  Ai7  oly  rh»  iwltncoTrov  krrxlXiprTOf  thrmi,  ftiai  yv^Mths  ivSpa,  tnj^iXter,  crdtf^jwMi, 
K69fuin'.  ^lAoffMrK,  liZaKTtM6y. — 1  'I'IM.  iii.  2. 

Enumerate  the  ntber  qualifications  required  by  St.  Paul  in  a  bishop.  Explain 
the  tertna  dwutKOirtis,  rptrrSinipos,  Siintot,  statiit|[  whether  tir  not  thry  are  always 
used  in  the  NewlV^taim^nt  in  (irDcisfly  the  tame  sense.  U'but  dilfereut  opinions 
were  held  nmung  the  early  Christiun»  respecting  Uie  expresilon  fuat  yvitamht 
ii^fo,  and  the  value  of  celibacy  7 

8.  I  Tim.  iv.  7. 8. 

Kxplain  the  temil  fitHiXavt  «cd  ypaiiMi  ii{r$ovf—ottfiariitit  yv/iMurta—^Mtita., 
and  stale  tbe  gt-neral  purport  of  the  passage.  Refer  tu  auy  other  pasxages  which 
illustrate  it. 

4.  3  Tim.  iii.  14,  IS. 

What  conclusioos  Diay  bo  drawn  from  this  pasaago  rcapccting  tht  sonrees  of 
revealef]  truth  I 

f.  S  Tim.  ir.  7|  8. 

Explain  the  Reneral  purport  of  thii^  passngo,  and  the  particular  inetaphDrs 
used  iu  il.  What  inference  may  be  ilmMn  from  it  rvt^purlin};  tbe  date  of  tbe 
Epiatle? 

6.  Alprrtnir  iti^ptfwar  furi  lUar  aol  8*in-tp«v  vovBteioK  vi^an-ov,  ttiin  tri  4^9' 
Tpamu  6  roiovrti,  ital  anaprdt^tt,  &v  a&To«arcLfrf>tTot. — Tit.  iii.  10,  Jl. 

Give  Ibt  general  meanini;  of  llils  advice,  explaining  paiticulurly  the  words 
alpfTiKiv — wa^airao — nirTOKardxprrQi, 


THE    KriSTLE    TO    THE    HEBREWS. 


1.  Give  reatons  for  believinK  that  the  Hpifltle  to  the  Hrhrews  was  writleo 
Si.  Paul,  and  unsMer  sume  of  ibe  chief  utijtxtiuos  lo  (liis  vieu. 

2.  What  od^ertiooK  are  made  in  the  early  pari  of  Hie  Rpi$tte  respeeliitft  the 
Nufar^  of  Christ,  and  by  what  line  uf  rpa»uuiu){  arc  these  ansui  lions  supported  P 


crRntH  tTHTTERsrrr. 
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3.  HEit.  iii.  3— G. 
Stale  Ihe  po'mU  of  re&eiablHncc  and  Ihc  puints  of  differeDce  betireen  Mos«6 

and  CliriHl.    What  was  the  Apostle's  object  iu  drawiag  the  parallel  t 

4.  Hrii.  Iv.ci— 0. 

Rxplaia  tbe  Apo&tle's  reasoning  in  ihLi  puMge,  pointing  out  particularly  the 
force  of  tiiB  reffrences  to  tbe  Old  Testament. 

fi.  M*fi^6tuviiz  y&p  avTciTi  A('7fi,  ^Svv,  imipiu  tpxorrat,  \4yti  Kiptot,  iral  awrtXiatt 
Jwl  T^f  otKof  'lirpa^A  «al  iw\  roy  olxo*'  'lou^  Sia^>CT|y  troi*^*'.— HtiB.  vilL  H. 

Give  llie  reoiaiiidcr  of  this  qiii>tatioii.  U'hcticc  is  It  taken  f  How  dors  the 
ApiMtle  ai^iic  rntni  il  f  Wlml  virw  diws  be  give  of  the  Mosaic  (liap«n»atioii  as 
couuecled  with  lluit  uf  Cbribl  f 

6.   Heb.  X.  22,  23,2((,2T. 

Slate  tbe  t^enpral  purport  of  this  passa;;^.  K^plnin  particutarly  the  201b  and 
STtb  vcrtti^s.  RcftT  to  oibtr  paftsaKPs  in  ibis  Kpjblle  of  Hiiuilar  import.  ±>bow 
that  Dotbiniit  is  liiTe  tntight  incoiiHi^leiil  » itb  tbe  aflscrtinoa  In  tbe  IGib  Article, 
Uiut  ** after  we  have  received  the  Holy  (•boAi,  we  may  depart  from  grace  given, 
and  fall  into  bio,  uad  by  tbe  grace  of  God  we  may  arlso  again  and  anientl  our 
lives.** 

Thet^logiait  Ssaminal'ton,  Jung  1840. 


VI. 

EUOLesiASTlOAL   HISTORY. 

1.  Mention  the  sources  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  tbe  first  (broc  ccntu- 
rici. 

2.  CJire  some  nccoont  of  tbe  Gnostic  Sects  and  their  tenets,  noticing  particu- 
larly any  principles  which  were  common  to  tbem  all. 

3.  Give  some  account  of  Montanus  and  bi»  pretensions.  What  celebrated 
Father  admitted  ihem^  and  how  is  tbe  value  of  bis  works  affected  by  the  cir- 
cumbtance.' 

4.  Enumerate  Ihe  heretical  opiaEons  which  were  held  during  the  first  throe 
cenlnriett,  respecting  the  doclrittu  of  ihe  Trinity,  stnting  whether  they  tend  to 
shake  or  cnoflrni  it.  Mention  the  tenets  of  Ariua  on  tbe  subject,  and  give  some 
account  of  tbe  controversy  wbii-h  tbcy  occusioued. 

6.  Mention  the  chief  geni'ml  persecolions  of  the  Christians,  with  tbeii  leading 
causes.  How  docs  tbe  history  uf  them  bear  either  on  tbe  crKf«ihs<  or  the  moral 
iit/Iii«iiM  uf  Christianity  ■ 

6.  Give  some  uccuunt  of  the  flrst  four  General  Councils.  Mention  the  most 
noted  of  those  fur  wbicb  tbe  title  has  been  claimed  since,  dt>WD  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,     ijbuw  Ibiit  this  Counrtl  cannot  truly  be  called  a  General  Council. 

7>  Give  scjmR  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  uf  Monacbism,  roentioning  tbe 
must  celebrated  Monastic  orders  wtlb  their  cbamcteristics. 

ti.  Show  that  Ibc  Papal  power  ia  the  reHult  of  human  ambition  and  not  of  Dirine 
command.  Mention  some  of  the  ditfereut  opinions  wbicb  have  bei^n  held  in  lliu 
Church  of  Kome  rcttpecting  its  extent. 

D.  Give  a  short  accouut  of  Augostioe's  mission  to  England,  and  of  his  negotia- 
tions with  tlie  Itriti5h  Uisbnps.  Mlml  purls  of  England  were  converted  by  hint 
and  his  assistants, and  what  from  other  quarters.' 

10.  Ennmerate  some  of  the  causes  which  prepared  Ihe  way  fur  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

It.  In  whnt  respects  was  the  Reformation  in  England  carried  on  differently 
from  the  Iteformation  on  the  CunliiienI  T 
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12.  What  were  the  views,  and  what  the  practice  of  Rnmanista  and  Reformers 
respectiog  toleration  ?     Illustrate  yuur  answer  by  historical  facts. 

13.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Marian  persecution  on  the  Reformation,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil » 

14.  Detail  the  measures  for  the  RefornialiuD  of  religion  adopted  ia  the  early 
part  of  Queen  Eiizalieth's  reign.  Show  the  validity  of  the  consecratioD  uf  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  How  does  this  question  affect  tlie  validity  of  the  English  ordi- 
nations in  general ! 

« 

15.  Give  some  account  of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Puritans  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  what  respect  did  their  views  accord  with  those  of  the 
Kumanists  f 

16.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  take  place  ? 
What  was  its  result? 

Theologieal  Ejcamination,  June,  1S40. 


VZI. 

LITURGICAL    QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  evidtnce  is  there  for  the  early  use  of  set  forms  of  worship,  and  what 
means  have  we  of  ascertaining  these  forms  ? 

2.  KxpLiin  the  different  senses  of  the  word  Liturgy.  Mention  the  chief  points 
in  which  the  ancient  Liturgies  agree  with  each  other.  Are  there  suthcient 
grounds  for  supposing  that  any  of  them,  either  In  words  or  in  substitnce,  waa 
enjoined  by  the  Apostles  as  of  perpetual  obligation  7 

S.  Give  a  brief  account  and  history  of  the  Roman  Liturgy,  noticing  particu- 
larly to  what  date  any  parts  of  it  can  be  traced  back,  and  what  changes  it  has 
undergone.  Mention  any  portions  of  it  which  either  support  or  contradict 
Romish  errors,  adding  the  probable  date  of  such  portions. 

4.  Give  a  short  history  of  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  Laity. 

5.  Mention  any  points  in  which  the  modem  mode  of  admin ist(>ring  Baptism 
differs  from  the  ancient,  and  state  the  grounds  on  which  such  differences  may 
be  justified. 

0.  On  what  principles  was  the  English  Liturgy  revised  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VL  7  Mention  the  chief  differences  between  his  first  and  second  Prayer-twoks 
with  respect  to  the  (^mmunlon  Service.  Enumerate  tlic  subsequent  revisions  uf 
the  Liturgy,  with  the  most  material  changes  made  at  each. 

7.  Give  a  short  history  of  the  rite  of  Confirmation. 

Tbejhffical  Examination,  June,  1810. 
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ON  SCHOOLS  FOR  CLERGYMEN. 

TnERE  is  perhaps  no  problem  which  has  oftener  presented  itself  to  per- 
sons nieditatiug  on  tlie  conilition  of  the  Church  in  England  than  this — 
How  is  it  possible  to  combine  a  learned  Clergy  with  a  working  Clergy  7 
The  question  cannot  be  answered — among  ua  at  least — by  saying,  The 
Universities  are  for  one;  the  Parishes  for  the  other.  This  is  true  to  a 
certain  extent.  A  nation  can  never  thrive  which  has  not  a  set  of  Evan- 
gelists  abroad  who  act  more  than  they  read,  and  a  set  of  prophets  at 
home  who  rend  and  meditate  more  than  they  act.  But  vhat  we  want 
to  know  is,  how  to  make  one  of  these  bodies  bear  upon  the  other;  how 
to  contrive  that  the  action  shall  not  be  irregular  and  unprincipled,  from 
ha\'ing  nothing  to  rest  upon,  or  the  reading  fruitless,  from  being  discon-  | 
nected  witli  an  object.  If  we  study  carefully  tlie  history  of  our 
Church  at  different  times,  we  sludl  find  that  the  want  of  this  mutual  co- 
opfiiTBtion  and  understanding  between  these  two  portions  of  our  system, 
Kas  been  the  great  cause  of  fcehlcnesh  and  inefficiency  in  both.  There 
have  been  periods  when  the  temper  which  oujjht  to  prevail  in  the  UnJ- 
TezBity  has  influenced  dangerously  and  exclusively  the  parochial  clergy  ; 
when  they  have  foi^ottcn  their  flocks  ia  tlicir  studies.  But  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  these  studies  became  jejune — at  all  events  merely 
antiquarian  ;  tlien  tluB  »aine  dryness  has  communicated  itself  to  the 
colleges,  and  they  Iwve  done  little  for  the  real  advancement  of  know- 
ledge. At  another  time,  the  business-Iiko  temper  has  obtained  almost 
universal  ascendency;  nothing  ia  esteemed  precious  but  a  kind  of 
half-animal  iiclivity  and  vivacity  ;  the  Universities  must  toanufacturo 
men  into  parish  ministers  with  all  speed,  oi  they  are  good  for  nothing. 
Vol.  II. — New  Series,  December,  1840.  £  y 
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Theology  is  disregarded  :  the  great  thing  is  to  be  able  to  run  about  and 
in&kc  sentences.  But  tlie  parish  suffers,  like  the  college,  from  its  own 
exclusive  supremncy.  This  cndlesa  racing  to  and  fro,  what  does  it 
mean  ;  whither  does  it  lead  ?  What  good  is  it  to  have  legs  if  they  do 
not  carrj'  us  in  the  rig}it  direction  ?  And  this  endless  talking,  what  is 
it  all  about  ?  AVhat  good  is  it  to  have  tongues  if  we  have  not  something 
to  utter  with  thera  ?  Such  thoughts  arc  forced  upon  people  who  are 
bom  into  an  active  generation,  as  certainly  as  another  kind  of  complain- 
ing is  forced  upon  those  who  live  ainntig  mere  readers. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  remedied?  or  are  we  to  be  always  passing  into 
one  of  these  two  conditions  ?  The  person  who  should  rise  up  and  say, 
"  I  have  concocted  a  receipt  for  setling  these  things  right;  trj'' it  and 
study  will  become  practical,  practice  will  become  studious,"  would  indeed 
be  a  very  courageous,  and,  perhaps,  a  very  remarkable  person,  but  we 
fear  he  would  have  about  him  some  of  the  most  fatal  and  decisive  signs 
of  a  quack.  And  this  would  be  more  abundantly  the  cose  if  his  remedy 
were  merely  some  great  mechanical  expedient,  some  new  device,  or  so- 
ciety, or  institution.  For  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  evil  is  of  a  moral 
kind,  and  will  not  be  cured  by  anything  that  is  not  of  the  same  kind. 
It  ia  hardly  possible  to  feel  that  there  is  a  deep  moral  interest  in  the 
subjects  we  arc  studying,  and  not  to  discover  some  link  between  them 
and  practical  life  ;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  feel  a  stirring  moral  interest 
about  practical  pursuits  without  being  driven  back  upon  study.  Ac- 
cordingly tliDsc  moments  in  which  some  great  interest  of  this  sort  has 
been  recognised,  have  been  those  in  which  these  two  spheres  have  most 
seemed  to  become  concentric  ;  then  colleges  have  flourished  and  been 
loved;  tlien  outward  duties  have  been  diligently  followed,  and  the  col- 
lege men  have  freely  communicated  of  their  wisdom  to  the  labouring 
men,  and  have  caught  from  these  a  portion  of  their  ardour  and  life. 
Wherefore  it  would  seem  to  be  clear,  that  the  want  of  this  interest  i« 
really  at  the  root  as  much  of  the  mischiefs  which  spring  from  tLo 
college  lem|>er  a»  from  the  parochial  temper,  cultivated  exclusively. 
Study  pursued  for  stttdy's  sake — the  absence  of  the  conviction  that  our 
tiioughts  and  reading  are  meant  to  act  beyond  ourselves,  of  the  con^ 
victiun  ihat  study  lias  some  connexion  with  Man  and  with  God — here 
is  one  calamity.  Action  for  action's  sake,  without  the  strong  conviction 
tluit  every  act  passes  beyond  ourselves,  and  is  connected  with  a  human 
and  Divine  scheme— here  is  the  other.  But  this  is,  periiaps,  llie  least 
easily  detectecL  It  seems  harder  to  conceive  of  action  without  an  end, 
than  of  meditation  without  an  end  ;  harder  till  the  conception  is  realized 
by  positive  and  most  painful  experience. 
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If,  then,  the  question  were  proposed — How  are  we  to  bring  our  actire 
men,  especially  our  active  parsons,  to  be,  if  not  studious  men,  at  least, 
men  who  honour  fitudy  and  seek  to  ^in  what  profit  they  can  from  it  ?  the 
answer  would  seem  to  be — Tins  result  must  come  from  a  more  earnest 
consideration  of  the  enda  for  which  they  are  labouring.  For  instance, 
that  we  may  get  rid  of  generals,  and  come  at  once  to  our  own  circum* 
stances — A  clergyman  is  very  busy  about  the  state  of  the  poor.  Ife 
takes  an  interest  in  benefit  clubs,  dispensaries,  coal  and  blanket  societies, 
&c.  &c.,  besides  having  schemes  and  speculations  of  Iiis  own  about  the 
Government  poor-houses,  and  what  good  or  e\'il  they  are  doing.  Well  t 
this  is  good;  and  perhaps  thete  is  something  better  still  in  the  same 
line  of  outward  activity ;  to  get  acquainted  with  individual  men  and 
women,  with  their  particular  tempers,  oddities,  kindnesses,  genialities, 
absurdities,  contradictions ;  to  love  them  and  care  for  them,  severally 
and  distinctly,  as  well  as  in  the  clubs  and  societies.  But  If  he  does 
this,  and  then  begins  to  try  to  connect  the  thoughts  of  these  people  as 
a  number  of  distinct  living  spirits,  witli  those  other  thoughts  of  them  as 
creatures  necessarily  associated  in  a  certain  fellowship  (a  thought  sug- 
gested fay  the  club  and  the  poor-house),  he  will  find  himself  speedily  in 
amaze.  A  few  plain  propositions  of  political  economy  (such  as  one 
picks  up  easily  between  the  church  and  the  market-place)  will  not 
deliver  him  from  it;  a  few  general  religious  notions  will  not  serve  him 
cither:  here  is  need  for  siudt/ — study  winch  must  be  essencially  moral 
and  religious,  and  yet  which  must  have  many  ramifications.  And  this 
study  is  not  something  beside  his  business ;  supposing  bis  business  is 
chiefly  to  establish  benefit  clubs,  it  is  necessary  for  that  )mrpo8c. 

But  he  is  going  to  build  a  school  and  gather  subscriptions  for  it.  A 
most  wonderful  object!  a  set  of  little  immortals  to  be  educated  for  im- 
mortality !  ^liat  can  be  a  more  striking  subject  for  an  address  to 
parisliioners — for  a  report — for  a  sermon?  But  eilucated!  what  is  that? 
It  does  mean  something.  I  have  said  it  means  almost  cvcr)'thing.  I 
have  said  it  must  be  connected  with  reUgion — that  it  has  a  directly 
religious  object.  How  is  it  to  be  connected  with  religion  ;  how  is  it  to 
preserve  that  religious  object  ?  A  world  of  questions  now  arise,  dis- 
missed in  earlier  life,  perhaps,  because  there  seemed  no  call  to  consider 
ttiem ;  but  which  must  be  considered  now ;  for  here  are  these  little 
beiuga  waiting  for  this  education. 

Or  it  is  a  Missionary  Association  which  is  to  be  founded.  Perhaps 
the  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  this  work,  of  its  overpowering  importance, 
of  the  duty  which  lies  upon  cverj*  Christian  to  promote  it,  lakes  com- 
plete iKisBcssion  of  the  clergyman's  mind  ;  he  will  talk  of  it  to  otlicrs ; 
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he  U  even  ready  to  offer  fahnself.  Surely  a  nobler  wish  could  not  pre- 
sent it5clf  to  any  one !  But  olx !  remember  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  is  commensurate  with  its  nobleness.  How  is  it  to  be  undertaken  T 
how  pursued  ?  In  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  ol  God.  Truly,  and 
therefore  in  that  humble  dujie  tide  nee  you  nuist  seek  an  answer  to  these 
questions.  You  must  know  what  the  Church  has  to  do — what  its  com- 
mifuion  is ;  wluit  it-^  poivers  are,  on  whom  they  are  bestowed  ;  how  you 
may  work  so  as  to  fulfil,  and  not  contradiL-t,  ihc  desij^n  for  which  she 
exists.  You  must  know  what  precedenU  and  ^des  God  has 
given  us  for  the  work ;  how  he  would  have  you  regard  the  systt^ms 
of  worship  which  you  will  meet  with  ;  what  those  systems  are,  what 
side  of  Christianity  especially  mcct<i  the  wants  expressed  in  each  of 
them;  how  they  arc  connected  with  the  other  thoughts  of  the  people, 
as  expressed  in  their  customs,  their  history,  their  language.  Such  in- 
formation, laboriously  sought  after,  earnestly  digested,  with  all  the  helps 
of  silence,  meditation,  prayer,  self-deniid,  would  l}e  assuredly  hut  a 
slight  part  of  the  furniture  of  a  Christian  missionary  ;  they  are  scarcely 
too  much  for  the  person  who  wishes  effectually  to  promote  mission- 
ary undcrtiikings.  And  thus  these  thoughts  about  a  practicrLl  duty 
have  suggested  a  somewhat  painful  course   of  study. 

By  these  two  or  three  cases,  we  have  illustrated  the  way  in  which 
we  suppose  that  the  practical  tendencies  which  are  so  stroitg 
among  us  at  this  day  must,  if  Oiey  arc  fairly  followe<l  out,  and  not 
merely  suffered  to  turn  in  upon  themselves— promote  the  kind  of  pur- 
nuts  to -which  they  have  seemed  most  hostile.  But  if  this  be  the 
process  of  reformation  which  wc  are  to  expect — nay,  if  it  be  in  some  sort 
(as  wc  hoiK'  itnd  believe  it  is)  already  commenced,  tfien  there  will  need 
some  institution  to  meet  the  feelings  thus  awakened.  We  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  new  demand  for  University  instruction,  the  new  sense 
of  its  impi^irtancf  which  tlie  right  considL'ralion  of  our  practical  duties  must 
create,  will  be  the  great  blessing  of  it.  For  these  will  have  more  than 
their  simple  direct  operation.  They  will  quicken  all  the  teachings  given  in 
the  University ;  they  will  enable  the  teachers  to  dispense  with  those  ma- 
terial stimuli  by  which  they  have  endeavoured,  at  so  much  peril  to  the 
conscience  and  mind  of  the  pupil,  to  supply  the  want  of  higher  impulses. 
But  great  as  this  residt  may  be,  wc  shall  find  it  inadequate.  Tlicre  ought, 
it  seems  to  us,  to  be  some  positive  instniment  for  connecting  practical  life 
witli  studious  life;  a  link  between  the  University  and  the  I'arish.  The 
nearest  approach  to  an  institution  of  the  kind,  is  found  in  the  diocesan 
theological  seminaries  ;  one  of  wliich  was  spoken  of  and  "  pictured  out  '*  in 
outlast  Number.   ForthcincreaseandefHeicncy  of  these,  true  Churchmen 
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tbould  be  most  anxious.  They  are  a  noble  effort  to  re&lizc  some  of 
the  objects  for  which  cathedrals  were  established  :  these  objects  being,  ia 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  combination  of  meditative  holiness  and  study 
with  practical  duties.  They  will  be  much  more  than  mere  theological 
schools— though,  as  such,  we  trust  they  will  be  very  beneHcial ;  tliey 
»illi  by  God's  blessing,  act  upon  the  whole  neighbourhood  iu  the  midst 
of  which  they  are  placed ;  young  men  already  in  orders  will  repair  to 
them,  at  least  while  ihey  are  deacons ;  these  will  cheerfully  assist  the 
parochial  clerj^-,  and  will  Icam  from  them  ;  and  with  tlicm  will  be  asso- 
ciated a  body  of  young  laymen,  preparing  for  orders— instructed  in  tlie 
duties  which  belong;  to  every  Churchman,  and  in  the  limits  which  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  imposes  upon  them — feeling  their  want  of 
direct  instruction  in  tlic  trutha  and  mysteries  of  which  they  arc  to  be 
hereafter  stewards,  and  feeling  at  the  same  time  their  need  of  direct  ac- 
quuntance  with  the  human  beings  to  whom  these  truths  and  mysteries 
are  to  be  imparted. 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  these  institutions  is,  that  they  are  not  new 
— not  framed  to  meet  a  want,  thouj^h  they  do  meet  one  which  is  most 
pressing.  It  is  still  more  wonderful  that,  in  the  districts  which  seem 
most  to  defy  the  powers  of  the  Church,  and  to  make  pastoral  superin- 
tendence Impossible — lliose  which  belong  emphatically  to  the  neie  stale 
of  things — a  provision  of  the  same  kind  often  exists,  ready  to  be  em- 
ployed as  soon  as  ever  there  shall  be  a  spirit  which  can  turn  it  to 
account.  For  what  purpose  does  the  Wardenship  of  Manchester  and 
the  Collegiate  Institution  there  exi&t?  Isitplaced  fornothing  amidst  that 
dense  population  of  wTctched  victims  to  Mammon?  Is  it  to  do  nothing 
in  claiming  them  and  their  masters  for  servants  and  worshippers  of  God? 
Nothing  in  rearing  up  men  who  shall  combine  deep  moral  intelligence 
with  practical  zeal  and  devotion  ? 

But  we  are  Londoners,  and  earnestly  as  we  desire  to  feel  for  the  con- 
dition of  our  rural  and  manufacturing  districts,  the  circumstances  of  the 
clergy  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  with  the  innuertse  parishes 
committed  to  some  of  them,  roust  needs  press  more  immediately  upon 
our  thoughts.  Nowhere,  assuredly,  is  there  more  danger  than  in 
London  of  more  diligence,  without  reference  to  the  principle  which 
should  govern  it,  and  the  ends  to  which  it  should  be  directed,  becoming 
an  object  of  idolatr)'.  Nowhere  is  there  more  apparent  excuse  for  such 
a  sentiment,  and  yet  nowhere,  we  believe,  is  the  practical  life  of  clergy- 
men more  likely  to  sutTer  from  the  prevalence  of  it.  The  more  compli- 
cated the  circumstances  of  society  are,  the  more  need  is  there  of  earnest, 
quiet  UiLnking  to  unravel  their  complications.     The  more  loose,  vogue, 
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connexion  between  the  proposed  undertaking  ftnd  the  education  of 
men  in  general,  which  entitles  it  to  a  more  attentive  and  respectful  con- 
uderation  than  its  immediate  and  professed  object — important  aa  that 
is — may  seem  to  deserve.  h 

It  is  evident,  that  people  must  have  felt  a  growing  interest  in  the  H 
subject  for  some  years  past,  since  the  appearance  of  several  remark- 
ably    well-written    pieces   on    it»    which    happened   to    be    published   J 
within  a  very  short  time  of  each  other.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  know,  H 
that  Mr.  Soutltey  liad  been  refreshed,  in  his  declining  health,  by  ob- 
serving that  the  call  which  he  so  eloquently  made  upon  the  ladies  of      ii 
England,  nearly  twelve  years  ago,  Jn  his  delightful  Colloquies,  has  been  ■ 
practically  responded  to ;  and  that  long  within  the  period  of  MontesiDO*s 
hopes,  England  will  most  likely  have  its  Society  of  Ileguines.     It  is 
wortliy  of  notice,  that  in  that  Colloquy  Mr.  Southcy  most  emphaticaliy 
mentioned  Mrs.  Fey  as  the  person  most. likely  to  set  on  foot  such  an 
establishment ;  nnd  the  plan  of  which  he  sketched  the  outline  has  been 
precisely  followed  in  ihc  recently  proposed  scheme  of  the  establishment. 
Almost  in  the  same  year  in  which  t!ie  "  Colloquies  on  the  State  of  So- 
ciety" appeared,  there  were  some  articles  on  the  subject  in  "Black' 
wood's  Magazine,"  and  some  very  sensible  letters  by  "  A  Country  Sur- 
geon," in  the  "  London  Medical  Gazette,'*     Rut,  perhaps,  the  best  and 
most  hopefully  practical  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  it,  is  a  letter  to 
tlie  Bishop  of  London,  entitled,  '*  Protestant  Sisters  of  Charity,"  pub- 
lished in  182G.*     It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  excellent  pamphlet  will 
now  be  speedily  re-pnhlished.     The  latest  work  on  the  subject  is  a 
small  tract, -f  issued  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  appear  to  have  been 
stirred  up  to  the  work  by  Mrs.  Fry ;  who  was  herself  induced  to  take  up 
the  cause  by  what  she  witnessed,  during  a  late  visit  to  Ocnuany,  of  the 
working  of  an  Institution  under  the  superintendence  of  Pastor  Flcidner, 
at  Kaiscrworth,  in  which  a  number  of  young  women  are  educated  on  fl 
Protestant  principles,  under  the  name  of  Deaconesses,  to  discharge  the 
same  duties  as  are  performed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Popish  coun- 
tries. 

I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  express  myself  with  more  freedom,  if  I  say 
at  once,  tlmt  I  think  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Committee  defective  In 
some  very  important  particulars,     I  nm  apprehensive  that  it  will  not 
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*  I  have  uodcrstfiod  that  tbt^  Author  o(  this  Tract  was  Ibe  Itev.  A.  DalUs. 
t  Kotitled  **  ASburtEnpIiuialionuf  Uie  IMan  qow  in  operation  for EstabUsfaiag 
Pnileslant  Sisters  of  Charily  in  Hugland." 
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altimatelT  succeed,  if  one  great  principle  is  not  more  distinctly  recog- 
nised in  it,  and  certain  regulations  added  in  accordance  with  thut  prin- 
ciple. T  say  this  with  sincere  respect  for  the  hearts  and  heads  of  those 
who  have  iramed  the  plan,  and  wltli  tliu  most  fervent  desire  to  see  the 
main  object  of  their  wishes  carried  into  operation  in  every  village  and 
parish  in  the  kingdom. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  view  In  which  it  bids  fair  to  be  a  fa- 
vourable circumstance  that  the  movement  has  been  made  as  it  has. 
The  existence  uf  organized  souietiesof  nurses,  acknowledging  a  religiotu 
Itround  for  their  duties,  has  been  restricted,  since  the  Reformation,  to 
Popish  countries.  It  may,  therefore,  serve  to  free  our  minds  from  error 
and  prejudice,  to  observe,  that  the  design  of  establishing  a  similar  so- 
ciety in  "England  has  been  formed  by  persons  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  Romish  predilections.  It  may  help  to  convince  tis,  that  there  is  a 
natural  craving  in  human  society,  or  at  least  in  Christian  society,  after 
such  an  Institution,  apart  from  what  one  may  gather  from  the  experi- 
ence of  past  ages. 

The  deficiency  of  which  the  writers  of  the  tract  just  mentioned  show 
themselves  to  be  distinctly  conscious,  and  for  which  they  propose  a  re- 
medy, is  simply  that  of  a  class  of  persons  to  attend  the  sick,  duly  qua- 
lified for  tlie  work  by  knowledge,  temper,  and  habits.  The  wants  of 
the  sick  poor,  and  the  frequent  inefficiency  of  medical  attendance  and 
advice,  in  consequence  of  tJie  absence,  or  the  ignorance  and  unfitness  of 
hired  nurses,  have  plainly  been  uppermost  in  their  minds.  They  make 
a  full  recognition  of  personal  piety  as  a  necessary  subsidiary  to  other 
qualifications,  and  they  would  exact  from  the  Sisters  a  careful  observ- 
ance of  outward  religious  duties.  The  following  passages  are  taken  from 
two  of  their  resolutions : — 

That  no  one  be  admitted  to  probation  for  a  Sister  of  Charity  who  cannot 
rvad  and  writL',  is  not  of  unblemished  reputation  and  Chrlstinn  fniih,  &c. 

Thaia&  far  as  they  cad  consiKlenily  with  thfir  duties  tothi'sick.  the  Proti'stant 
SisttTs  of  Cbority  rcgulorly  and  puiictuany  attend  public  worship  ;  ihuse  who 
are  McmlK-rs  of  the  Established  ('hurcb,  in  tlu'  ('hapt-l  uf  the  Hu&jiital  in 
which  tlify  miiy  be  placed  \  those  who  may  conscientiously  dissent,  at  the 
eoDgregalion  of  their  own  pcmi&sion  in  whose  district  thcj  may  l>c  placed. 

In  another  resolution,  tlicre  is  a  hint  at  a  deeper  principle,  though  it 
is  expressed  with  a  timidity  which,  1  confess,  seems  to  me  to  be  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  in  such  au  undertaking : — 

That  a  desirable  quaHficatioii  for  a  Sister  of  Charity  shall  be  such  a  spirit 
of  piety  as  shall  dispose  her  to  desire  the  situation  rather  for  the  active  exer- 
cise of  Christian  charily  to  which  it  devotes  her,  than  for  the  secular  advan- 
tages which  she  may  obiain. 
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Now  the  principle  scantily  alluded  to  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
docamcnt,  is  what  ought  to  be  acknowledy;ed  as  the  vit;il  ])rinciple  of 
any  such  society  as  that  which  is  to  be  formed.    If  I  may  say  it  without 
presumption,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  present  with  power  in  ilic 
hearts  of  the  benevolent  persons  who  planned  the  design,  though,  from 
the  circumstAuccs  under  wliich  they  assembled  together,   it  was  not 
completely  brought  out  in  their  proceedings.     The  Sisters  of  Charily, 
according  to  the  ItUta  of  their  name  and  order,  must  be  immediately  ser- 
vants oi  the  Church,  and  must  have   no  less  than  a  Divine  Cnmmis- 
fiion.     They  must  feel,  and  not  fear  to  profess  themselves,  to  be  stand- 
ing in  their  calling  on  religious  ground,  and  to  l>e  hound  to  tlu-ir  duties 
by  a  religious  bond.    Those  duties,  to  he  performed  with  efficacy,  must 
1>e  labours  of  unselfish  love,  and  the  Sisters  must  exercise  them  with 
resolute  imworldliness.     Their  presence,  as  members  of  a  society  esUih* 
lished  for  iho  specific  end,  at  the  sick  Wd,  when  the  minds  of  patients 
are  variously   influenced  by  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh,  and  at  that 
ftwful  hour,  when  the  spirit  i»  about  to  leave  the  world,  would  be  an 
insolent  intrusion,  if  they  could  claim  no  commission  from  the  Lorrl  of 
the  spirits  and   bodies  of  men.     Those  who  acknowledge  Ihe  govem- 
menl  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  in  all  things  that  befal  men,  and 
regard  sickness  and  death  in  the  light  of  that  Idea,  must,  !  think,  sub- 
stantially conciu"  in  tlils,  though  they  may  ditfer  as  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  truth  in  the  ease  before  us. 

I  have  not  hesitiited,  as  a  Churchman,  to  say,  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
ought  to  have  a  Divine  Commission,  and  to  act  simply  and  directly  as  ser- 
vants nf  the  Church.  In  sj>euking  thus,  I  may  not,  however,  be  quite  se- 
cure frcmi  being  misuiider.stoiMl,  without  some  qualification.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  in  the  Church  another  and  a  more  s|>eei3l  Commission,  which 
is  appiiintedfor  the  preservation  of  God's  ordin^inces,  and,  by  the  orderly 
succession  of  tho^e  who  receive  it,  to  bear  witness,  from  one  age  to  an- 
oUier,  of  the  unity  of  Christ's  mystical  body.  Uu  the  other  hand,  every 
(MfTson  holding  a  lawful  place  in  society,  whether  as  a  parent  or  child, 
a  brother  ur  a  sister,  a  master  or  ser\'ant,  a  teacher  of  any  kind,  a  mer- 
chant, manufacturer  or  shopkeeper,  a  landowner  or  farmer,  is  a  member 
of  the  Ihidy,  folding  a  phiee  divinely  appointed  to  him,  so  for  as  he 
honestly  fulfils  his  duty.  The  Commission  of  the  Sisters  of  Chanty  is 
to  be  distinguUhed.  and  has  been  by  the  Church  in  all  ages,  fnun  both 
these.  From  the  first  it  dilfers  in  kind,  by  its  Iwing  something  not 
essential  to  the  su]>port  of  the  Church,  and  not  having  been,  as  far  as 
we  know,  instituted  by  Christ  himself  when  on  earth  ;  and  in  degree,  by 
ihe  obvious  necessity  of  the  Sisters  acknowledging  themselves  to  be  un- 
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let  obedience  to  the  Clergy*.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  second  by  its 
not  being  secular,  since  the  duties  wliich  arc  annexed  to  it,  exclude  the 
lawfVilness  of  any  view  to  an  earthly  rccompencc,  und  the  necessity  which 
it  involves,  that  e.ich  Sister  should,  in  a  mntiner,  separate  herself  firora 
oil  family  tics,  and  bccorae  a  universal  Sister. 

I  have  thus  far  considered  the  Sistcn*  of  Charity,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  Committee,  as  a  society  of  duly-qualified  nuriies.  but  I 
must  observe,  that  I  by  no  means  consi^ler  tliuL  attendance  on  the  sick. 
19  their  only  duty,  thongh  it  would,  probably,  always  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time  in  actual  practice.  Indeed,  tf  I  had  written 
this  Iettt;r  without  respect  to  what  is  now  going  on  in  connexiou  willi 
the  object,  I  should  (so  to  speak)  have  begun  at  the  otlier  end  of  the 
subject,  and  should  have  entitled  my  remarks,  "  On  the  Agency  of 
Women  in  the  Church." 

[n  looking  bni-k  on  the  history  of  the  Church  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  it  may  justly  strike  us  with  some  defjree  of  astonishment,  tliat 
no  provision  has  ever  been  made  in  tlie  reformed  Catholic  Church  of 
England  for  the  ministry  of  women  in  any  way.  'I'liongh  the  Lord  ap- 
pointed men  to  preach  His  Word,  and  to  administer  His  Sacraments,  and 
His  holy  Apostle,  for  the  maintenance  of  right  order — depending  on  a 
law  which  political  society  has  ever  acknowledged  to  he  absolute — for- 
bade women  to  speak  in  the  churches  ;  there  was  yet  a  wide  sphere  left, 
in  which  women  cuuld  most  efficiently,  and  almost  exclusively,  serve  the 
household  of  Gorl,  as  its  appointed  servants.  With  the  exception  of 
the  reformed  Churches,  there  has  been  no  age  or  country  in  which  Chris- 
tian women,  who  may  have  been  deprived  of  family  ties  :ind  support, 
and  thereby  released  from  funiily  dutira,  or  who,  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  operating  through  inward  tendencies  and  outward  circum stances, 
might  be  brought  into  a  position  to  desire  to  devote  themselves  to 
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•  There  is  a  passage  in  the  **  Short  GxpIaafttinD,"  which  deserves  to  be  read 
in  coonexion  wiUi  tbU  and  lU«  fulluwiDg  remark;— 

**  Thr  Indira  also  mtiat  dueplv  fei'l  tlie  impurlaucr  and  delicacy  of  any  reli- 
gious rcftQl&tions  lliat  it  may  lie  uecexjMry  to  make  ;  for  whiUt,  oti  the  titio 
band.  Ibe;  desire  to  open  this  field  of  lahour,  as  well  as  mcaiiit  of  niainteuance, 
to  ull  Bober-niiiidfd  Oiribtinu  uoinen  who  may  iucliue  to  enter  ir,  on  the  other 
hand,  tbi?)-  Anxiously  wish  io  avoid  recei\io);  iu  their  number  nny  whn  arc  un- 
sound in  their  ThriiiiiHn  fnilh  or  priirti(.-e.  They  nl«o  hope  it  may  clearly  be 
aoderslood,  thiit  altbnugh  ihry  bellove  that  indirectly  much  mural,  and.  it  may 
be  hoped,  even  reliRums  beiiftil  will  rc-inlt  from  thi»  iDslitution,  yel  it  is  simply 
a  tecular  one,  not  permitted  or  intended  to  encroach  up<io,  or  interfere  with,  the 
dulies  of  tbe  rlergy  or  other  ministeni  of  relipen  ;  and  that  whilst  alleviatinK 
the  florntvr.t  (if  a  nirk  bed,  the  Siitter  of  C'bnriiy  l«  by  no  meHn»  to  forget  that  she 
is  herself  under  nuthoriiy,  nnd  respeclfully  to  defer  to  the  religious  opinJoDfi  of 
those  among  whom  she  is  placed." 
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works  of  Charity,  eould  not  find  a  regularly  appointed  place  for  their 
exertions. 

If  you  wtU  accept  this  letter  as  the  first  of  a  short  scries,  I  hope  in 
my  next  to  give  some  account  of  the  Deaconesses  of  the  primitive 
Church,  accompiinied  with  such  remarks  as,  1  trust,  may  have  a  useful 
bearing  upon  the  want  which  we  feci  in  our  present  state  of  society. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Senant, 

Y. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  BIBLE,— No.  VL 


BY    A    LAYMAN, 


My  Dear  J- 


Let  me  return  to  the  subject  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 
*  Poclry,'  it  has  been  obstrvcd,  '  were  it  the  rudest,  so  it  be  sincere,  is 
the  attempt  which  man  makes  to  render  his  existence  hnrmoninus,  the 
utmost  he  can  do  for  that  end :  it  springs  therefore  from  his  whole  feel- 
ings, opinions,  activity,  nnd  takes  its  character  from  thesc>/*  Henco 
Poets  always  have  appeared  In  the  periods  of  the  greatest  national  vigour 
and  activity  :  as  long  as  men  remain  in  a  patriarch;il  state  of  society, 
their  family  and  feudal  attachments  supply  all  that  tliey  need  of  lliis 
harmony  ;  but  when  an  habitual  and  active  intercourse  with  men  who  are 
not  thus  related  to  them  makes  them  feel  and  understand  that  they  need 
some  other  bonds  than  tliose  of  the  affections,  imd  some  tJlhcr  authority 
than  thut  of  fathers  ur  chieftains,  they  produce  at  once  Laws  to  establish 
a  common  society,  and  Poetry  to  make  that  society  hannonious,  and  to 
fill  it  ^ith  life.  And  how  <loes  Poelr}'  accomplish  this  its  aim  ?  The 
Poet  is  a  man  who  by  tlie  original  constitution  of  his  nature,  possesies 
a  more  than  ordinarj-  sensibility  to,  and  sympathy  with,  Beauty,  Har- 
mony, Order,  Life,  wherever  these  are  found  in  Man  or  Nature,  and  a 
more  than  <»rdinnry  power  of  embodying  these  in  the  creations  of  bis 
imagination.  Then  when  these  ideal  creations  are  presented  to  ua  com- 
mon men  they  are  able  to  iiwaken  in  us  a  very  great  degree  of  that 
Mune  sensibility  and  8ymi>athy,  though  we  could  not  obtain  tlicm,  as  the 
Poet  does,  directly  from  their  sources.    We  might  say  that  this  of  itself 
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is  '  making  our  existence  liarmonious ;'  but  this  immediate  pleasure 
with  all  its  accompanying  influences  by  which  the  struggling,  toiling, 
suffering  spirit  uf  man  is  tranqnilUzed,  revived,  and  gladdened,  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  benefit  of  Poetry  :  it  is  a  fact  which  every  true  lover 
of  true  poetry  knows  by  liis  own  experience,  that  while  he  gives  him- 
self up,  and  oaght  to  give  himself  up,  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  he 
readH — reading  indeed  with  studious  investigation  of  the  full  meaning, 
because  so  only  can  he  fully  enjoy  it — he  is  unconsciously  receiving 
into  bis  heart  and  mind  whatever  principles  of  truth  and  goodness  the 
poet  has  clothed  in  tlie  form  of  beauty,  and  that  these  vrill  assuredly 
take  root  in  hlni,  and  grow  up,  night  and  day,  he  knows  not  how,  till 
they  produce  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  flowers  and  fmits,  the  graces 
and  the  virtues,  which  belong  to  their  kind.  How  important  then, 
that  it  shutdd  be  true  Poetry  wluch  we  read,  and  give  to  our  children  to 
read,  that  our  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  conduct,  may  give  proof  that 
we  have  not  been  feeding  on  poison — for  that  too  is  quite  possible — 
instead  of  on  wholesome  bread.  And  if  you  consider  this  the  essential 
characteristic  of  Poetry,  that  it  imparts  light  and  life  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
and  nourishes  these  in  liim,  after  a  manner  too  deep  and  wonderful  to 
be  comprehended  or  observed  in  its  operation  though  to  be  most  clearly 
recognised  in  its  effects  ;  you  will  see  what  cause  we  have  to  admire  the 
providence  by  which  so  large  a  part  of  the  Bible  has  been  given  us  in 
the  form  of  Poetry,  For  thus  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
have  been  revealed  to  us  in  a  way  that  would  never  have  been  possible 
if  we  had  been  only  addressed  in  scientific  or  philosophic  forms  ;  and 
thus  prince  and  peasant,  learned  and  unleamid,  man  and  child,  receive 
alike  their  common  baptismal  inheritance,  which  all  the  might  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  human  intellect  could  not  acquire  for  any  of  them. 

Thb  characteristic  of  poetry,  which  we  call  its  passion,  or  passionate- 
neas,  you  will  perhaps  understand  better  by  contrasting  the  poems  and 
the  prose  of  any  real  poet  who  has  written  both  ;  say  the  noble  passages 
on  England  and  English  politics  in  Cowper's  longer  poems,  with  his 
mention  of  the  same  subjects  in  his  letters ;  or  tlie  notes  and  essays 
scattered  tliroughout  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  with  the  poems  in  the 
same  volomea  ;  or,  lastly,  the  historical  with  the  poetical  parts  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiali  or»Jeremiah.  And  tlien  I  think  you  will  have  no 
diificulty  in  perceiving  how  this  intense  sensibility,  and  sympathy.  And 
flicuUy  of  *  seeing  into  the  life  of  things,*  which  every  poet  possesses  id 
his  poetic  moods,  became  in  the  Hebrew  Prophet  not  only  the  ap- 
pointed hut  the  reasonable  and  fit  recipient  of  that  which  was  indeed 
Inspiration  in  its  highest  and  most  awful  meaning ;  the  Mystery  re- 
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mains,  but  it  is  a  mystery  of  brightest  light  which  we  see  is  light,  and 
not  darkness,  tJioiigh  too  dazzling*  for  our  weak  gaze,  while  all  contrt- 
dictinn  or  difficulty  in  the  idea  of  God's  employing  men  to  reveal  hi* 
counsels  and  designs  regarding  the  future,  all  feeling  of  on  arbitrariness 
whieh  He  so  constantly  declares  is  to  be  found  in  no  part  of  His  go- 
vernment, vanish  like  the  mist  before  die  sim.  And  in  this  light  we 
can  readily  apprehend  the  reality  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  m- 
spiraliun  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 

We  know  that  even  Milton,  with  all  his  reverence,  felt  that  he  could 
hardly  describe  the  poetic  faculty  and  impulse  in  words  less  solemn  and 
sacred  than  those  in  which  the  prophets  speak  of  llieir  higher  inspiration. 
Yet  I  cannot  too  often  nor  too  earnestly  ui^  on  you  that  it  is  a  higher 
inspiration,  nay  different  in  kind  and  not  merely  in  degree  from  that  of 
even  Cluistian  poets.  There  is  abundant  proof  in  our  times,  and  I 
fear  will  be  much  more,  tliat  when  a  man  renounces  his  belief  in  this 
difference  of  the  Biblu  from  all  other  books,  he  not  only  loses  his 
religious  faith  but  even  liis  intellectual  acuteness,  and  seems  to  fail  of 
the  most  ordinary  understanding  cither  of  the  Bible  itself,  or  of  the  other 
literatures  which  he  would  make  the  standard  of  it  instead  of  reading 
these  by  its  light.  The  light  of  inspiration  which  shines  in  every  page 
of  the  Hebrew  poems  gives  them  a  coiisLstcncy  and  intelligibility  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere ;  and  ttiat  which  is  pro^>er1y  human  in  them  being 
thus  illuminated  and  transfigured  by  the  divine,  they  become  the  true 
standards  by  which  to  try  all  merely  himian  compositions  of  a  corre- 
sponding kind:  that  tliey  are  few,  short,  and  simple  ;  that  ihcy  sacrifice 
ornament,  formal  accuracy,  and  all  other  finite  graces  as  often  as  these 
would  hinder  the  full  and  forcible  cxprfs-sion  of  the  Infinite  Truth  and 
Life;  tliat  they  address  themselves  directly  and  primarily  to  tlie  religioua 
principle  in  man's  heart— are  among  the  indications  that  they  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  fur  such  standards. 

Music  among  the  Jews,  as  in  all  other  nations,  was  at  first  no  doubt 
a  constant  accompan  intent  of  Poetry.  It  is  indeed  its  pnipcr  sym- 
bol, the  body  of  which  poetry  is  the  soul ;  and  by  chaniiing  the  stnltes 
and  sensibilities  at  the  same  time  that  the  mind  is  addressed  by  thoughts 
and  images,  tlie  whole  of  the  man — the  outward  as  well  as  the  inward 
— has  '  its  existence  made  harmonious.'  Verse  or  rhythni  is  the  link 
between  poetr)'  and  music,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  each  ;  and 
when  in  process  of  time  these  become  separated  from  each  other  in 
order  that  tlic  inner  raan  may  be  so  much  the  more  |Mtwerfully  influ- 
enced by  the  poet,  when  he  addresses  hlmseli'  cxclusivfly  to  tliat  and 
neglects  the  outward,  then  verse  becomes  the  body  and  visible  rcpreivDt* 
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ativCf  supplying  a  sufficient  though  much  slighter  ft>rm  for  ihu  life 
within.  *  Verst','*  says  Coleridge,  *  is  in  itself  a  nnisie,  and  the  niiturul 
s}*mhoI  of  that  union  of  pAssion  with  thought  and  pleasure,  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  all  poetry,  as  contradistinguished  from  science^ 
ami  distinguished  from  histor}-,  civil  or  natural.' 

For  a  full  account  of  the  structure  of  Hebrew  Verse  I  would  refer 
you  to  Lowth's  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  Isuiah,  the  study  of  which 
I  cannot  loo  strongly  recommend  you,  if  you  are  uot  already  familiar 
with  it.f  The  chumcteristic  of  this  Verse  he  there  shows  to  be  not 
metre  (or  correspondence  of  syllables  and  sounds),  but  a  certain  paral- 
lelism in  tlie  thoughts  and  images.  The  lines  *  correspond  one  to  ano- 
ther, by  expressing  the  same  sense  in  different  but  equivalent  tenns  ; 
when  a  propokitiou  is  delivered,  and  is  immediately  repeated,  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  the  expression  being  varied,  but  the  sense  entirely  or 
nearly  tlie  same  : '  each  idea  is  usunlly  embodied  in  two  thoughts,  nei- 
ther of  which  is  so  like  the  other  as  to  occasion  sameness,  nur  so  unlike 
an  to  destroy  the  harmony ;  and  this  variety  in  unity  produces  a  fulness 
of  effect  not  attainable  in  aoy  other  way.  This  is  not  indeed  the  only 
kind  of  p/inilWlisitt,  but  it  is  the  cliicf,  and  that  which  must  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  others. 

As  regards  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  correspond  witli 
the  philosophical  writings  of  other  nations — namely,  Proverha  and 
Eccicsiastes,  I  shall  do  no  more  than  make  tbefollowiiig  extracts: — 

*'  In  plact  of  a  warrior  poet,  possessed  with  the  idea  of  a  Uightcous 
Being,  and  seeking  to  present  that  idea  in  his  actions^  we  have  in  Solo- 
mon the  great  Statesman,  meditating  on  the  principles  of  human  actions 
and  feelings,  and  the  relations  of  tlic  different  parL<i  of  the  system  of 
things  to  eud^thcr  and  to  man,  and  to  their  Divme  Author — full  himself 
of  the  idea  of  wisdom,  and  holding  it  his  highest  glory  tu  hold  commu- 
_niun  with  that  wisdom,  and  to  set  it  foith  in  his  conduct.  The  Booka 
Proverbs  and  Kcclcsiastcs  may  be  spoken  of  as  those  which  answer 
host  furnKilly  in  the  inspired  volume  to  what  is  elsewhere  called 
Philosophiciil  Speculation.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  hook  [of  Pro- 
verbii]  the  great  problem  which  is  expressed  in  the  word  Philosophy  is 
announced  as  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  the  search  after  wisdom  and  un- 
dcrsUnding;  nut  in  any  sense  after  the  wisdom  and  understanding  which 
are  seen  in  nature :  on  ibis  wc  are  told  that  the  monarch  had  meditated, 
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but  bis  thoughts  upon  it  could  have  bad  no  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Divine  Revelations,  and  of  the  education  of  man  into  a  knowledge 
of  himself  and  of  his  God ;  but  after  the  sources  of  that  political  wisdom 
and  equity  by  means  of  which  the  character  of  Gud  is  revealed,  and  the 
thoughts  of  man  awakened  ;  a  search  therefore  after  the  foundation  of 
our  personal  and  our  social  life.  Two  powers  are  introduced  as  contesting 
for  the  heart  of  man,   the  harlot  sense,  the  phantoms  and  attractions  of 

the  outward  world,  and  the  Divine  wonl,  or  wisdom." 

The  preface  to  the  book  is  the  key  to  its  contents.  The  idea  of  a 
power  upholding  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  and  leading  man  by  dif- 
ferent steps  into  the  apprchenttian  of  it,  and  of  a  power  of  nature  or 
death  acting  on  man  to  degrade  and  sensualize  him  ;  of  two  orders  of 
men,  one  taking  the  upward,  one  the  downward  course  of  life  ;  freedom 
and  happiness  being  the  privilege  of  the  first;  disorder  in  the  faculties 
and  affections,  and  the  final  destruction  of  both,  being  the  consequence 
of  the  other,  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  brought  out 
in  the  most  practical  manner — in  reference  to  the  highest  and  lowest 
transactions  of  man,  to  the  tlirone  of  the  Ki"g  Eu^d  tlie  scales  of  the 
shopkeeper.  In  every  event  and  act  of  life,  the  contest  between  light 
and  darkness  ia  shown  to  be  going  forward.  Every  step  may  be  one 
which  exalts  or  depresses  the  character*  which  weakens  its  capacities  for 
good,  ol  cultivates  and  ripens  them.  It  is  a  book  throughout  of  action 
and  business,  continually  affronting  tlie  notions  of  those  who  think  that 
there  is  one  philosophy  for  the  schools,  and  one  for  the  hourly  friction 
of  life ;  showing  that  the  highest  principles  of  philosophy  are  those 
which  are  most  real  and  most  directly  applicable  to  practice.  It  would 
be  manifestly  absurd  to  deduce  a  moral  or  metaphysical  system,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  from  this  book.  But,  pcrlfnps,  we  shaJl 
find  that  some  portions  of  the  Greek  philosophy  have  scarcely  suffered 
less  from  the  attempt  to  reduce  them  into  a  mere  set  of  dead  dogmas, 
than  this  Hebrew  philosojihy  would.  That  which  is  truly  required  in 
philosophy,  thit  it  should  keep  one  end  in  view  ;  that  it  should  regard 
that  end  as  real,  yet  as  one  of  search  or  discovery  to  each  new  student; 
that  it  should  lay  down  a  method  fur  that  search ;  that  it  should  show 
how  facts  and  phenomena  of  tlie  roost  various  and  apparently  contradict- 
ory kind  explain  themselves  when  they  are  referred  to  this  one  princi- 

pie  ;  these  charactcriatics  are  all  found  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 

In  com[>aring  it  with  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  with  the  Prophets,  we 
may  discover  the  formal  ditlerence  between  Poetry  and  Philosophy,  and 
may  see  at  the  same  time  how  nearly  their  objects  are  connected— how 
inevitable  it  is  that  they  should  often  be  confounded.     The  poet  con. 
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templates  evcrythmg  aa  moving,  acting,  living ;  he  feels  the  necessity 
of  penuaneut  forms  and  principles,  not  for  their  own  sokes,  but  as  the 
only  condition  of  their  life.  The  Philosopher,  as  such,  inquires  prima- 
rily after  the  groune^  and  substance  of  things,  and  regards  their  life  as 
the  essential  condition  or  attribute  of  their  substance." 


'*  In  the  Book  of  Eccleslastes  we  have  the  mental  biography  of  a  man 
who  has  mrrt'ly  exulted  in  knowledge  as  a  power,  which  was  not  to 
deliver  him  from  the  world,  but  to  make  him  master  of  it.  In  the  very 
first  rerses  of  the  book,  he  tells  ns  the  subject  of  it — it  is  vanity;  the 
world  and  iu  proceedings  regarded  out  of  their  connexion  with  God  ; 
man  attcmi)Ling  to  recreate  by  his  wisdom  that  which  he  finds  established 
— making  himself  the  centre.  The  maxim  of  the  book  is  this,  you 
can  find  no  centre  of  things  in  the  world  around  you,  you  yourself  are 
not  the  centre  of  the  world  ;  you  must  refer  yourself  and  all  you  see  to 

a  Being  abo\e  you,  or  all  is  vanity  and  vexation The 

sense  of  restlessness  and  confusion  in  all  things  continually  encountered 
by  perceptions  of  a  mysterious  order ;  the  alternate  attempt  to  glorify 
the  senses  and  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  each  other ;  the  generaliza- 
tion of  the  rules  of  life  from  experience  which  seem  satisfnctory,  and 
then,  as  new  facts  present  themselves,  give  place  to  their  contraries  ; 
the  attempt  to  find  a  key  to  the  problems  of  nature  and  society,  and 
the  constant  discovery  that  there  is  something  in  them  which  baffles  our 
speculations — these  arc  hints  which  every  student  will  at  once  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  bends  or  titles  to  long  and  weary  chapters  in  the  history 
of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy,"* 

Here  I  cojicludc  my  extmcts,  and  with  them  this  aeries  of  Letters, 
only  adding  the  following  observation.  There  are  two  ways  of  study- 
ing the  Bible,  either  of  which  is  incomplete  without  the  other.  The 
first  is  the  practical  or  devotional  method,  which  is  prescribed  by  the 
Church  as  a  main  part  of  the  daily  worship  of  God,  and  by  which  we 
receive  light  to  know,  and  strength  to  do,  our  daily  duties ;  comfort 
and  encouragement  under  the  perplexities  and  difficulties  which  sur- 
round us  ;  and,  through  and  above  all  tliese,  a  lively  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  whom  we  have  been  united  in  Baptism.  The 
other  is  the  scientific  method,  when  we   study  the  word  of  God  as  tlic. 

IHevelalion  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  make  to  us  of  the  Divine 
Counsels  according  to  which  He  governs  the  Families,  the  Nations,  and 
L 
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the  Catholic  Church,  which  He  has  cfitablishcd  in  the  world  as  the  ap- 
pointed dwell ing-placea  of  all  mankind.  In  these  letters,  my  object 
has  been  to  inquire  how  we  might  find  our  way  into  the  latter-— the 
scientific — method;  and  therefore  I  have  always ibegun  by  asking,  in 
reference  to  the  varioun  books  of  the  Bible,  what  was  the  writer's 
position  in  relation  to  his  own  times  when  he  wrote  this,  and  what  con- 
nexion did  lie  feel  and  understand  to  exist  between  those  times  and  the 
inspired  words  which  he  was  taught  to  utter  i  Cut  1  cannot  too  earnestly 
xemind  you — you  cannot  tno  watchfully  or  Uw  hnhltually  foster  the  faith 
in  your  own  heart,  that  while  we  accurately  di&tinguish  we  must  never 
separate  between  these  two  modes  of  study ;  that  while  each  has  its 
own  stirting  point,  and  follows  it4  own  ci  urse,  they  must  both  lead  to 
the  same  heavenly  goal ;  and  that  we  shall  become  cold  and  dreaming 
speculatora,  unable  to  distinguish  TrutJi  from  the  false  appearances  ofit, 
and  incapable  of  communion  with  the  God  of  Truth,  if  while  we  pur- 
sue this  scientific  study  of  the  llible  we  do  not  continually  realize  that 
we  ore  actually  living  under  those  holy  Institutions  and  that  divine 
Government,  which  we  can  only  do  by  help  of  that  which  I  have  called 
the  practical  and  devotional  study. 

I  am,  &c. 

E.  D.  W. 


LETCER  TO  AS  UNDERGRADUATE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CAMBRIDGE,  ON  THE  LATE  ELECTION. 

Sir,  * 

I  hope  that  tlie  following  letter  vrill  not  be  thought  out  of  pTa 
in  your  Magazine.  You  will  see  that  politics  are  no  farther  alluded  to 
in  it  than  as  they  are  involved  with  the  morality  and  education  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Serv-ant, 

OXONIEKBIS. 

Mr  Dear  , 

You  say  you  wish  I  hod  been  at  Cambridge  last  week  to  witness 
the  reception  and  the  triumph  of  your  new  Lord  High  Steward,  I 
should  have  been  convinced  that  there  was  no  leaven  of  Whiggistn  or 
Radicalism  among  the  younger  members  of  your  University  ;  that  the 
good  cause  is  as  profij>erou&  there  as  at  Oxford. 
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X  thank  you  tot  yoor  kind  wishes  ;  but  I  would  rather  have  been 
anywheh^  than  at  Cumhridgc  on  the  days  you  speak  of.  I  read  the  re- 
ports of  tbcra  in  the  "  Times"  and  "Morning  Post"  newspapers ;  and  I  can 
honevtly  say  that  I  have  not,  for  a  long  time,  read  anything  which  huS 
cau&ed  me  so  nuiclj  pain.  With  the  decision  of  your  seniors  I  have  not 
much  to  do ;  I  have  no  business  lo  counsel  them,  and  they  would  not 
receive  my  advice  if  I  presumed  to  oifcr  it.  But  the  feelings  which 
prevail  among  you — the  young  men  of  £ngland,  who  arc  to  exercise 
an  influence  upon  the  coming  generation — are  of  far  greater  importance. 
Every  man  is  interested  in  these  ;  every  serious  man  must  n^k  himself 
whether  they  offer  good  or  evil  auguries  as  to  the  future.  It  is  on  this 
point  that  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words. 

It  19  not  at  all  necessary  that  I  should  enter  into  a  compa- 
rison of  the  distinctions,  academic  or  secular,  of  the  two  ciindi- 
dates  at  this  election  as  they  were  stated  and  Italonced  by  their 
respective  supporters.  I  am  verj'  incompetent  to  decide  between 
tlie  value  of  a  mathematical  and  a  classical  honour,  very  little 
able  to  judge  whether  the  precedents  and  maxims  of  your  University 
arc  in  favour  of  encoumging  one  who  is  just  connncneing  life  in  her 
service,  or  one  who  has  already  received  from  other  sources  the  incite- 
ments to  diligence  and  the  rewards  of  it.  Still  less  am  I  qualiBed  to  in- 
vestigate the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  stories  which  you  say  are  cur- 
rent against  one  of  the  candidates,  and  which,  as  you  indign.intly 
declare,  ought  not  to  he  propagated.  Ynii  do  not  Bay  that  you  heard 
them  from  Lord  Lytlleton's  chief  friends,  who  I  am  told  were  much 
blamed  by  their  merely  political  allies  for  not  making  use  of  them.  I 
quite  agree  with  you  in  disliking  such  scandjd ;  t  believe  it  is  fit 
only  for  newspapers  and  clubs,  and  for  those  who  look  up  to  newspapers 
and  clubs  as  their  oracles.  Men  who  propose  to  themselves  a  higher 
standard  than  that  which  the  vulgar  world  esteems,  are  quite  right  not 
to  meddle  with  its  filth,  Putting  aside  these  points  then  as  now  at  least 
irrelevant,  the  case  seems  to  me  lo  stand  thus  :  Ixjrd  Lyndhuisl's 
friends  said  that  he  was  the  ablest  of  advocates,  the  most  powerful  of 
party  orators,  an  old  and  indispensable  defender  of  civil,  academical, 
and  ecclesiastical  privileges.  A  body  of  accomplished,  ingenious,  in- 
dustrious apologists  and  pcneg^rists  could  find  none  other  qualitications 
in  him  hut  these.  They  showed  they  could  not,  for  they  said  one  and  all, 
"Are  not  these  sufficient?  Is  not  the  University  content  with  these? 
Can  there  be  greater  ? "  To  these  questions  the  '*  Times,"  the 
"  Morning  Post."  and  other  journals  innumerable,  answered  in  fUll 
chorus;    "Yes!   these  qualities   are  sufRcicnt;  the  University   shall 
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he    content   with   them  ;    greater  do   not,   cannot    exist !"     To   the 
same   question,   a   considerable   number  of   the    Cambridge    Rishops 
and    Clergy    answered,    "  No  !    these   qualities    arc    not    suflicient ; 
we   arc  not   salisfied    vrith  ihcm.     Wc   believe    singleness    of  mind, 
earnestness  of  choraclcrf  zcul  for  the  institutions  of  the  country  unin- 
fluenced by  party  fecUngs  uiid  conuexious.are  of  greater  worth.    Wc  be- 
lieve the  University  ought  to  show    them  greater  honour."      Hereupon 
issue  was  joined.    It  was  no  question  about  this  distinction  or  that,  this 
scandal  or  that.     It  was  a  question  whether  the  principle  upon  which 
Lord  Lyndhurst's  friends  rested  their  support  of  liim  be  a  good  princi- 
ple or  an  evil  one.     You  said  it  was  a  good  one^  and  iiccordingly  you 
be&towed  your  most  vociferooa  cheers  u])on  one  whom  you  believed  to 
be  a  newspaper  editor,  and  your  fiercest  yells  upon  tlie  Bishops.     I 
believe  it  to  be  an  evil  principle — a  deadly   jirinciplc — one  wlucJi  ytm 
cannot  fuUow  out  and  act  uj>on,  if  you  iirc  to  he  honest  men. 

Let  us  examine  in  detail  the  alleged  merits  of  tlic  person  whom  you 
have  made  the  object  of  your  idolatry.  First,  he  is  a  consummnlend- 
vocate.  Do  not  suppose  I  am  going  to  disparage  the  gifts  which  arc 
necessary  to  form  a  jx'rson  of  whom  this  can  be  truly  said.  1  believe 
they  are  of  a  high  order.  Do  not  suppose  either  that  I  am  going  to 
talk  of  these  gifts  as  if  they  were  merely  intellectual,  .ind  had  no  moral 
value.  Far  from  it  ;  I  believe  Uiat  kind  of  power  wliich  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  possesses,  and  which  enables  him  to  be  the  advocate  he  was  and 
still  is^the  power  of  quick  and  subtle  discrimin.ition — should  be  eaniestly 
coveted  by  a  good  mim.  It  is  Uie  fucidty  by  ^-irtue  of  winch  he 
perceives  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  and  which  if  it  he  combined 
with  a  right  heart  and  will,  enables  him  to  choose  the  one  and  rtject  the 
other.  AVhcrever  then  I  meet  with  this  most  precious  faculty,  I  am 
bound  to  bouour  it.  But  I  honour  it  for  the  sake  of  it^  moral  end  and 
purpose ;  apiut  from  that  end  it  is  not  what  it  is  meant  to  be ;  it  is  not 
worthy  to  be  prized  ;  nay,  it  is  worthy  of  dislike — almost  of  abhorrence. 
For  this  same  gift,  of  subtlety  and  discrimination  is  the  one  which 
becomes  in  the  hands  of  the  Sophist,  the  instrument  for  confounding  oil 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong ;  the  instrument  for  making  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason ;  the  instrument  for  pro\'ing  tlint  all 
things  are  merely  appearances  and  accidents.  Uo  I  mean  tliat  this 
must  be  the  fonn  which  this  faculty  takes  in  nn  English  lawyer,  or  that 
it  is  to  any  conspicuous  or  baleful  degree  the  fonn  which  it  has  taken 
io  the  porticiUar  lawyer  we  are  speaking  of?  I  do  not  mean  it;  En- 
glish lawyers,  English  judges  especially,  have  possessed  and  do  ]}08se5s  in 
the  matters  which  are  submittetl  tu  them  n  dcv  discernment  and  a  lore 
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of  tnith,  which  arc  most  hostile  to  sophistry.  But  I  do  mean  this,  tliat 
if  you  Icfirn  to  odniirea  man  merely  because  be  is  a  cIcTcrand  successful 
ndvocate,  this  is  the  character  which  mil  befonned  in  you;  Una  will  he 
the  way  Id  which  you  will  use  that  excellent  gift  of  God  if  it  is  commit- 
ted to  you,  I  speak  frum  what  I  have  seen  inyouiignien  of  this  day; 
perhaps  I  may  he  penuittcd  to  stiy  m  yoiuig  Cambridge  men,  most 
especially.  The  desire  to  be  great  advocates,  to  have  the  power  of  main- 
taining a  cause  and  silencing  an  opponent,  of  reasoning  with  him  if  he 
is  right,  and  of  crushing  him  if  he  is  wrong  ;*  this  desire  has,  1  believe, 
ovcrthrowu  more  uoble  minds  iu  our  generatiun  than  any  other  which 
I  could  think  of.  It  is  aceomjianied  in  general  vrith  a  loose  and  careless 
life,  with  great  love  of  tiiikin^,  with  a  habit  of  arguing  on  both  sidea  of 
a  qucHlioTi,  It  ia  cultivated  by  debating  societies  ;  it  is  nourished  by 
prm»e  and  ailulatinn  ;  it  grows  to  maturity  amidst  the  excitements  and 
debaiicments  of  Ltmdon  society,  and  the  withering  atmosphere  of  a 
London  literarj'  or  political  lile.  Under  these  influcDces,  the  faculties 
of  quick  iibsenatiou,  of  clever  criticism,  of  ready  and  agreeable  uttenmco, 
seem  to  attain  a  wonderful  strength  and  development. 

But  all  the  purposes  for  which  these  faculties  have  been  given  arc 
forgotten;  the  real  power  of  distinguishing  what  is  right,  has  passed 
away  with  the  love  of  it;  and  a  miserable  sceptical  incapacity  for 
seeing  truth  in  anything,  or  ultimately  in  any  person,  succeeds.  The 
power  of  perceiving  what  is  wrong,  has  passed  away  with  the  hatred  of 
it,  and  a  vague  confusion  of  ail  boundaries  and  landmarks  usurps  the  name 
and  honour  of  a  large,  liberal,  Catholic  philosophy,  and  does  not  retain 
it  the  less  because  it  is  void  of  charity  towards  individuals,  because  it  is 
full  of  bitterness  towards  all  who  recognise  anything  definite  and  or- 
derly. Iu  such  a  state  of  feeling  as  this,  does  the  admiration  of  the  ad- 
vocate and  rhetorician  terminate,  when  it  does  not  lead  (which  is  the 
vulgar  and  more  usual  case)  to  the  slavish  pursuit  of  wealth  and  ho- 
nours, by  any  expedients  and  any  sacrifices.  If  you,  tlicn,  really  ad- 
mire intellectual  clearness  and  subtlety  in  others,  if  you  would  cberiith 
them  in  yourselves,  be  sure  that  you  connect  them  with  something  bet- 
ter than  with  the  notion  of  a  consummate  advocate.  A  ploughman,  who 
has  obeyed  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  his  conscience,  and  has  sought 
to  do  tlie  right  and  eschew  the  wroni;,  finds  this  faculty  growing  in  liim 
day  by  day ;  while  the  successful  statesman  and  lawyer,  as  well  as  the 


*  Ouaod  i)  a  rnison  hods  dispntons  quand  il  atorlje  I'icrase,"  is  a  well 
kuown  sayinK  of  Miralieau'i  respecting  one  uf  his  opponeats. 
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so-called  pliilosopher,  who  has  fancied  that  the  power  of  seeing  difTer- 
ences  and  dislinctions  waa  inherent  in  hiin,  findi  it  depraved  and 
blunted,  till  in  his  old  age  he  becomes,  in  a  worse  than  physical  sense, 
saitM  eyes,  sans  taste.  aan$  teeth  (this  he  dislDces  most  of  all),  san$ 
everything.  I  aay,  then,  that  those  were  not  your  true  friends  who 
held  up  this  quality  as  an  object  for  your  wonder  arid  imitation  ;  and 
thai  those  who  are  your  true  friends  have  a  rij^ht  to  tremble,  when  you 
scein  by  your  cheers  to  have  acknowledged  that  you  so  regarded  it. 

But,  then,  the  character  of  a  great  party  leader  is  so  grand  and  so 
worthy  of  imitation !  Now  the  intellectual  merit,  1  suppose,  which  fits 
a  roan  for  this  diaiinction,  is  the  aaine  which  we  have  l)een  considering 
just  now.  He  has  great  skill  in  pleading  the  cause  of  a  party,  because 
he  is  a  great  advocate.  We  have  not  occasion,  then,  to  consider  any 
new  attribute  of  the  man  himself,  it  is  only  tlie  value  of  the  thing  he  it 
defending  that  we  ought  to  dwell  upon.  What,  then,  is  this?  "Oh,"  you 
will  say,  '*  that  which  is  most  precious  to  us — our  hearths  and  our  altnrs; 
the  rights  of  our  Queen,  the  dignity  of  our — ."  Why  do  you  hesitate  ? 
You  were  going  to  say,  '*  of  our  Bishops."  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  you 
had  not  shown  any  particular  respect  fur  that  dignity  ;  that  you  had 
shown  that  the  office  of  a  Bishop  was  nothing  to  you,  if  it  dwelt  in  an 
unpopular  individual  —  nay,  though  it  was  associutcd  with  a  per- 
son of  the  highest  moral  worth,  if  he  happened  to  exercise  his  vote  in  a 
way  that  was  not  pleasing  to  your  matured  wisdom  ?  And  why  do  I 
say  this?  In  order  to  show  you  that  zeal  for  this  party  is  altogether 
anoUier  thing  /ram  zeal  for  that  which  the  pjirty  professes  to  uphold. 
At  the  very  moment  when  your  zeal  for  the  one  was  running  highest, 
your  treatment  of  the  other  was  most  insulting.  And  you  expressed, 
simply  and  honestly,  as  young  men  are  wont  to  do,  the  kind  of  feeling 
which  elder  men  conceal  under  plausible  phrases  and  civil  looks; 
you  translated  faithfully  into  screams  what  had  been  delivered  to  ynuin 
■neen  and  shrugs.  A  tliousand  indications  have  proved  to  thoughtful 
men,  that  the  party,  as  sucli,  nires  nothing  for  loyalty,  nothing  for 
episcopacy;  the  nomcs  are  useful  at  elections;  the  persons  arc  often 
convenient  as  supporters :  but  associate  the  name  with  the  thing  or 
principle  which  it  repiesents  ;  let  the  person  be  an  opponent  ihstend 
of  a  supporter,  and  then  wluil  becomes  of  the  reverence  this  Cambridge 
election  may  testify.  OCcourse^  I  am  not  only  not  condemning  all  the 
individuals  of  the  party,  but  not  even  a  single  one  of  them.  In  his  dis- 
tinct vocation  each  one  of  tliem  may  be  an  honest  man.  I  should  re- 
joice to  believe  it  was  so  ;  but  the  more  firmly  1  believed  it,  the  less  reve- 
rence I  should  have  for  the  party  as  a  party,  because  I  should  see  that  it 
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iW  party  character  and  quality  which  prevented  them  from 
being  the  true  men  which  they  were  meant  to  be,  and  which,  without  it,  they 
would  be.  It  is  not  then,  because  I  am  not  a  Conservative,  that  I  wish 
you  to  have  something  better  to  admire  than  the  leader  of  a  Conserva- 
tive or  of  any  other  partj' ;  it  is  because  I  am  a  Conservative,  and  am 
not  content  tu  be  cheated  out  of  the  inst'tutinns  which  Con-ervatism  un- 
dertakes to  defend.  It  is  because  I  wish  you  to  be  a  Conservative 
of  a  higher  and  better  order— a  Conservative  such  as  t)ie  country  wants 
and  must  liave,  if  it  is  not  to  perish  under  tlie  weight  of  its  factions,  or 
to  lose  everything  timt  is  (irecious  to  it,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
those  who  profess  to  be  its  guardians,  I  know  you  have  a  great  dread 
of  being  acconnted  a  boy,  and  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  a  very  boyish 
thing  to  believe  that  men  can  do  anything  or  help  their  country  in  any 
way,  if  they  have  other  than  party  views  and  purposes.  The  cry  is  a 
very  good  one  for  the  views  of  those  who  raise  it ;  to  them  the  existence  of 
a  party  is  all  important.  But,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  confuted  by  the 
conduct  of  persons  who  are  not  boys,  nor  visionaries,  nor  vehement 
Churchmen.  ITie  whole  conduct  of  the  Dxike  of  Wellington  of  late  years 
has  shown,  that  he  believes  a  man  can  only  serve  his  country*  effectually, 
just  so  far  us  he  throws  off  the  character  of  a  party  man  ;  nay,  is  ready 
to  embarrass  those  who  call  themselves  his  party.  This  is  the  kind 
of  behaviour  which  the  conscience  of  the  country,  as  opposed  to 
its  vulgar  tastes  and  inclinations,  sanctions  and  approves.  This  is 
the  conduct  which  it  will  expect  of  all  those  who  are  coming  into  public 
life  at  the  time  wlum  you  will  commence  yours.  The  few  who  have  now 
the  honour  to  incrur  the  displeasure  of  almost  all  parties,  because  they 
really  care  for  the  defence  of  principles  and  institutions,  which  others  use 
as  watch-words,  will  then  be  felt  to  have  deserved  this  oblwjuyby  tlieir 
honesty  ;  and  you  will  be  taught  that  you  must  think,  feel,  and  act,  as 
they  do,  or  associate  yourselves  boldly  and  at  once  with  the  Destructives. 
This,  then,  is  not  exactly  the  moment  when  you  should  be  fulling  down 
and  worshipping  a  great  party  leader. 

*•  Oh!  but  these  party  men,  and  especially  bo  great  a  party 
man  as  Lord  Lyndhurst,  are,  for  the  present,  at  least,  quite  in- 
dispensable to  the  Church  and  the  University.  Do  not  irritate  or 
offend  them.  Think  how  weak  we  are  ;  how  we  are  assailed  by  ene- 
mies on  all  sides,  Romanists,  Protestant  Dissenters,  Infidels,  CharC- 
isbi."  Such  are  the  arguments  which  ^vise  men  In  the  newspapers 
address  to  you,  and  which  seem  to  you  quite  irresistible.  I  know 
nothing  which  seems  to  me  more  melancholy  than  this,  that  young  men 
should  be  troubling  themse^vei   with  considerationa  about  what  is  safe 
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and  necessary;  that  they  sliould  think  it  an  instance  of  profound  wisdom 
and  maturity  to  fori^rt  the  reverence  for  wliat  is  good  and  prent  in  •pe- 
culating about  what  cannot  hi-  beljwd.  In  such  reflections,  they  must 
be  children  indeed,  just  beeauae  they  are  so  silly  as  to  aspire  tu  be  men. 
All  the  wisdom  which  they  might  have — the  piircRt  nnd  truest  wisdom, 
wiMiout  wliieh  experience  can  do  nothing — they  throw  away,  that  they 
may  grasp  at  a  wisdom  th;it  tht*y  ciinnot  have — a  wisdom  to  he  gained 
by  experience,  and  only  to  be  guined  by  it  when  it  acknowledges 
something  lusher  than  itself.  In  this  case  be  assured  your  wisdom  is 
your  folly  ;  j'our  clever  notions  of  wliat  is  exjH^dieut  and  unavoidable, 
only  prove  that  you  know  actually  nothing  of  what  ia  going  on  in  the 
world.  BecaMc  the  Church  is  surrounded  by  enemies  ;  becavsc  the 
cxistencu  of  the  Universities  and  uf  everything  that  does  not  connect 
itself  with  mere  gain  and  pelf  is  threatened  ;  therefore,  it  is  most  unsafe, 
most  perilous,  that  ihcy  should  trust  to  any  low  and  vulgar  aids,  tlml 
they  should  beg  or  buy  the  help  of  those  feelings  and  principles  which 
ore  at  work  to  destroy  them.  Every  one  who  is  the  least  able  to  inter- 
pret the  signs  of  the  times  understands  that  the  Church  is  driven 
to  the  highest  ground ;  that  if  she  condescend  to  fight  her  enemies 
with  their  own  weapons,  thoseweapons  will  prevail  a^nst  her.  You  have 
mistaken  the  matter  altogether.  Tlie  assistance  of  tliis  parly  is  not  the 
least  indispensable  to  the  Church  ;  in  nine  cnses  out  of  ten  it  has 
been  a  burden  and  an  oppression  to  her.  The  low  motives,  the  un- 
worthy acts  of  her  allies,  have  brought  disgrace  and  ignominy  upon  her. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  she  is  not  the  ujihulder  of  loyalty,  of  consti- 
tutional  freedom,  of  the  poor  man's  rights,  because  they  have  »0  often 
proved  themselves  not  to  be  so.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Univer- 
sities  countenance  only  a  sordid  selfish  wisdom,  because  none  other  is 
pleasing  to  our  legislators  and  ollicial  men.  What  you  mean  is,  that 
the  party  cannot  work  without  them,  and  consequently  tliat  it  is 
offended  nnd  alarmed  whenever  there  is  a  risk  of  losing  the  advantage 
of  their  words  and  symbols,  But  happily  these  words  and  symbols  are  be- 
ginning to  be  regarded  as  too  solemn  and  sacred  to  be  thus  trilled  with. 
They  will  soon  be  rejected  altogether,  except  by  those  who  attach 
some  significance  to  them.  It  is  really  of  8<^me  importance  that  you 
should  decide  to  which  of  the  two  class<-s  you  will  belong,  to 
those  who  mean  what  they  say,  or  to  those  who  use  words  as 
counters ;  your  time  will  be  better  spent  in  reflecting  on  the 
question,  than  in  cheering  editors  or  hissing  Itisbops.  For  you  aro 
not  bom  into  an  age  in  which  men  without  moral  stamina,  clear  thoughts, 
high  objects  of  admiration,   can   pass    (i*i  respectable  citizens,   and  go 
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comfortably  and  honounibly  tlirough  the  world.  We  arc,  unleAs  1  am 
greatly  misUken,  approaching  one  of  those  crises  which  decide  what 
the  worth  of  men  i»;  a  periotl  in  which  the  vile  nian  shall  no  more  be 
called  liberal,  nnr  the  diiirl  said  lo  bu  bountiful ;  whca  the  vile  man  shall 
speak  yillany  and  make  known  tlie  intents  of  his  heart,  when  the 
lihitral  man  sliidl  devise  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  thingH  shall 
r*Uind. 

Yours,  very  imly, 

A.  B. 
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CHAPTER  I.— HOW    THE    OBLIOATIOMS    OF    THK    CHURCH,  IN    nEPERRNCR 
L  TO    EDUCATION,    ABB    ASCKRTA1M£D    AMD    LIMITED. 

One  of  the  most  strikinfj  features  of  the  present  day.  In  this  country,  is 
the  demand  for  a  more  advanced  and  extended  Education.  And  al- 
,  though  there  is  much  in  the  popular  cry  which  a  sound  jud^rment  c:m- 
not  approve,  yetit  is  impossible  nut  to  discern  threat  reason  in  the  demand 
itaelfi  as  well  as  great  seriousness  and  determination  in  thoj«e  who 
(make  it. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  eyes  of  thous.tnds  are  naturally  turned  upon 
the  Episcopal  Church  :  some  regard  Iier  almost  with  derision  and  "con- 
tenipt,  as  thinking  her  altogether  unable  to  cope  with  present  exigencies, 
I  and  to  Kutisfy  the  cravings  for  education  now  so  prevalent.  Others 
I  tliere  are  who  behold  her  witli  mingled  feelings  of  fear  and  dislike,  as 
expecting  her  destruction  at  hand,  which  they  think  will  be  the  signal 
for  their  own  aggrandizement. 

In  the  meantime,  among  the  true  and  understanding  members  of  her 
own  commuuioa,  sonic  itre  regarding  her  with  an  iinlici-itating  and  un- 
questioning confidence,  which  1  trust  may  not  be  disappointed  ;  others 
not  without  some  mixture  of  anxiety,  lest  she  should  neglect  to  seise 
the  present  occasion,  and  to  take  that  lead  in  the  march  of  improvement 
which  they  see  she  has  maintained  hitherto. 

That  the  Church  must,  under  these  circumstances,  bestir  herself  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  activity  everywhere  apparent,  and  it  is  my  present 
object  to  inquiic  to  what  ends  that  activity  ought  to  be  directed ;  what, 
^B  in  a  word,  is  onr  duty  in  the  present  crisis  ? 

^m       In  every  action  there  are  two  things  necesatiry  fur  right  conduct ; 
H^  3   It 
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a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  a  Icnowledge  of  our  position  and  cir- 
cum  stances. 

I  must  be  pardoned  tbcn  if,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  our  duty  in 
regard  of  the  present  jpncture,  I  begin  the  inquiry  with  a  very,  element- 
ary proposition,  and  Iciy  down  as  the  foundation  of  aU  our  after  discourse, 
that  it  is  the  duly  of  the  Church  to  give  instruction. 

That  is,  beyond  controversy,  the  duty  of  a  man,  or  of  any  society  of 
men,  which  is  the  very  endoftheir  origination.  Andwhatisthe  Church 
Universal  if  it  be  not  a  society  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  him 
commissioned,  to  minister  to  the  World  sound  wisdom  and  religious 
knowledge  ?  "  Go  fortli,  baptize,  instruct" — such  was  hia  charge  to  his 
disciples,  the  commission  of  their  errand  to  the  Nations — **  Teach  them 
to  do  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you."  The  Church  then  caunot 
do  otherwise  than  accomplisli  that  end  ;  and  any  portion  of  the  Church 
which  neglects  this  duty  is  not  answering  one  main  purpose  of  her  in- 
stitution, and  will  be  cut  oiT  as  a  branch  whoi^e  sap  and  life  are  gone,  and 
cast  aside  for  the  burning. 

The  commission  to  teach  all  nations  we  may  consider  given  to  tiie 
Universal  Church  ;  to  particular  Churches — that  is,  to  Branches  of  the 
Church  existing  in  particular  re^^ons,  *  a  more  circumscribed  sphere  of 
action  is  more  pitrticulariy  allotted.  As  parts  of  the  Uni^-ersal  Church, 
to  teach  all  nations  is  a  part  of  their  duty  ;  and  as  integral  portions  of 
one  great  whole,  they  are  |)erforming  that  duty  by  evangelizing  particu- 
lar districts. 

W-herever  the  World  is  yet  imenlightcncd,  and  any  of  the  kingdoms 
are  unsubjected  to  (JihI  iUid  to  his  Chriat,  tliere  indeed  the  Divine  com- 
mission tolls  us  to  go  and  plant  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  ;  but  stiJl  the 
main  vocation,  the  urgent  duty,  the  pressing  necessity,  for  every  parti- 
cular church,  are  to  bring  to  perfection  that  portion  of  the  Vineyard 
which  the  dispensalion  of  Divine  Providence  has  allotted  to  her  pecu* 
liar  charge. 


•  The  Apostles  themselves,  ihoiigh  every  one  (if  them  hod  imlvrrsnl  anllioritj, 
r*>r  (he  niost  part  contiDed  the  rxereise  of  (ht-ir  authurit;  to  pnrlieular  pi-urinces, 
which  they  bnd  canverltid  •  •  •  •  ^mj  yrhen  they  liatj  eolurKed  the  enpir* 
of  ChrUllanity  they  generally  fixed  In  some  parliculiir  [ilare.  ^t.  JaniPs  nriu  ib« 
fixrd  Ri»hop  uf  JiTu»ali>m  hefore  the  Apontlrs  left  il.  NL  Jtiho  reKideil  for  the 
must  purl  at  tlphesus  •  •  •  •  •  tho  Church  t»f  Cliriel  is  one  body,  dis. 
Iiufctitah<>tl  into  lesser  bodies,  every  noe  u(  which  i»  a  mr-mher  of  tbo  Church  Ca- 
tholic, which  wai  thus  eiprc!.»etl  by  ('ypriaii  :  A  ChrlRlu  una  Ecctesia,  in  inulta 
membm  divita.  itr-ui  Kptecupiitus  uiiub,  Eptaroporam  miiltnnim  concordi 
QumcnwiLaif  dilTukUS. — I'oHirr  on  CA,  Ginvmmcnt,<.:\t,  v.  p.  43&,  437. 
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If  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  throughout  all  the  world  to  icnch 
'  the  world,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  iii  England,  lo  teach  the  people 
of  £n{;laiid — 1  mean,  to  give  instruction  to  the  people.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ous [hat  the  performance  of  the  Church's  duty  as  a  teacher  is  limited 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  duty  itself:  a  teacher  implies  a  learner,  and 
he  who  in  willinj^  to  instruct  can  confer  his  inslructiuim  only  upon  such 
|as  may  hv  willing  to  be  instnicted. 

Although^  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  England 
teach  all  the  people  of  England ;  yet  this  duty  cannot  be  universally 
performed,  because  there  ever  will  be  some  who  will  refuse  the  teaching 
wluch  she  offers. 
I  The  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were  sent  directly  to  the  Jews^  but, 
ul>on  their  refusal,  turned,  and  that  by  the  Divine  commandment,  to 
others,  ntore  willing  to  become  disciples. 

And  this  limitation  is  implied  in  the  very  terms  of  the  commission, 
tie  Church  is  to  make  disciples  first;  that  is,  to  collect  and  congregate 
nil  who  shall  profess  tlicmselves  willing  to  he  instructed.  Next  she  is 
to  baptize ;  tliat  is,  to  set  the  mark  of  disciplcship  upon  them ;  and 
then  she  19  to  instruct  those  who,  by  the  stamp  of  baptism,  are  marked 
and  designated  for  her  own  disciples. 

They,  then,  who  have  submittt^d  to  our  baptism  are  received  into 
our  doctrine  and  fellowship  j  henceforward  they  are  our  disciples,  and  a 
mutual  duty  has  been  undertaken :  on  the  part  of  the  Church,* 
to  teach;  on  their  part,  to  be  instructed:  and  hence  it  may  be  laid 

r"* — n,  as  a  fundamental  axiom,  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  olfer  Bap- 
to  all,  and  to  instruct  in  Christian  truth  ;  and  that,  by  the  nature 
\t  ease,  exclusively,  all  who  have  submitted  to  her  Baptism. 


CHAPTEll  II. 


THAT     THIS     LIMITATION     D0£S     NOT     KBALLT     I'KEVENT     THE    CHURCH 
.  rnoM    EXURCISINO    AN    IMrtUENCE    OVER    THE    WUOLB    NATION. 

r     It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  Church  tn  England  is  meant  to  be  tlie 

teacher  of  all  tlie  people  in  England,  but  that  as  the  teaching  of  the 

iCburch  is  grounded  upon  its  Baptism,  and  as  some  will  not  submit  to 


*  Nurral  Clirviofttomua  cum  abcuct  episcopas,  cam  presbyleri  iDDiiinrnibile« 

plebis  turb4s  uoius  noetic  spatio  hupiiXiircDi,  nee  nece$4arid  $imul  imbuertnl 

doetrinoy  diacoDum  queodam,  amlcilia  »ibt  conjunctom,  uliro  curam  eam  susce- 

piftse,  Dt  turmatitn  tiageadus  erudiret. —  Thonuut.  He  Btnif.^  Part  U.,  Lib.  I., 

.c.  W,  sec.  13. 
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its  Bnptismi  tho  extent  nf  its  teaching  Is  necRSNarily  restricted.     Still 

we  cannot  cease  to  look  upon  every  memhor  of  tla*  nation  as  rightly 
and  truly  our  diRcipte.  The  socond  question  then  is,  hnw  we  can  ict 
so  as  to  carry  out  wh&t  we  believe  to  be  the  purpose  of  God,  in  refer- 
ence to  tliose  who  arc  at  prt-Mnt  excluded  from  our  communion  ? 

There  arc  several  suggestions  current  in  our  day  upon  this  subject. 
One  is,  that  we  should  cease  to  maintun  the  doctrine  of  the  Church's 
unity — that  we  should  not  assert  the  necessity  of  agreement  in  doctrine 
and  ceremonies.  This  suggestion  is  very  plausible  ;  let  us  not  fail  to 
recngnise  the  degree  of  reasonableness  that  there  may  be  in  it.  As- 
suredly it  is  a  great  sin  to  sacrifice  charity  to  our  own  opinions; 
assuredly  the  person  who  will  not  give  up  indifTerent  things  for  the  sake 
of  that  peace  which  is  tho  mark  of  discipleship — the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  Christian  name — understands  very  little  of  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  a  Churchman.  Accordingly  this  has  been  the  sentiment  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  and  apologists  of  the  English  Church.*  Let  it  he 
acknowledged  also,  that  the  strongest  party  can  most  easily  afford  the 
overtures  of  peace ;  and  the  party  which  is  most  in  tho  right  can 
with  greatest  honour  descend  to  sue  for  reconciliation  ;  and  those  who 
arc  weakest  and  worsted,  whom  pride  alone  prevents  from  submission, 
will  readily  come  to  terms,  and  \ield  all  points  of  real  importance,  if 
only  it  may  be  provided  that  their  credit  nay  be  saved  ;  and  above  aXi 
that,  "  blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven." 

Once  more  let  it  be  acknowledged,  that  wc  are  not  to  charge  the  sin 
of  disunion  upon  others  with<mt  taking  the  shame  of  it  to  ourselves. 
Disuniotts  wltliin  the  Church  are  the  cause  of  separations  from  it  ;  the 
sins  of  its  members  arc  the  cause  of  both. -j- 


•  If  ihcro  bf  no  other  way  for  their  (the  NoDconformiati)  sdmiltaiire  into  tka 
Church,  rather  than  lose  their  juint  labour*  witb  ours  in  tbe  vineynrd  of  Christ, 
I  would  williogly  conseut  that  souid  indiflvrent  thingii,  the  Tenerable  fov  their 
grttHt  itntiquity,  should  be  eitlierliiid  oiiide  or  Ufl  to  the  choice  of  tbe  miDister. 
All  lilts  I  aim  at  ia  for  public  peace. — Dr.  NichoWt  Defence  of  tli«  Church  ^f 
BnpUutd.     Conclusion. 

iThure  was  certainly  a  pn>mis«  that  when  Christ  should  come,  the  wolf 
should  dwell  with  the  iHuib,  mid  the  leopard  shoald  lie  down  with  the  kid 
(U.  xi.  6) ;  that  is,  there  shuiilil  be  so  murh  love,  ttnnnimity,  nnd  brntbtrly  kind* 
nesft  Ln  the  kini;duni  of  ("hriHt,  Ihnt  alt  ferity  und  inhunisnily  being  laid  aside 
the  tnnst  diflfen'ot  natnres  nod  inolinalions  should  come  to  tlir  sweetest  liunnouy 
Had  Ngrrvmrtit.  Whereat,  if  we  look  upon  oumcUcs,  we  niu»t  coofess  therw 
uevcr   ttos  ruvrc  biltcrucsa  of  spirit,  more   heat  of  contealioo,  more  mauifvat 
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llut  when  wo  have  conceded  all  these  points,  tliu  truth  still  remaxni ; 

there  cannot  he  two  teachers  teaching  the  same  science  to  the  same  pupil 

at  the  same  place,  iinlesit  they  he  agreed  u»  to  the  thing  to  he  (aught,  and 

^m   the  manner  oC  teaching  it.     Considering  the  Church,  then,  as  a  teacher, 

^"    wc  do  not  diniinish  our  difHcuUies  in  the  least  by  admitting  the  possi- 

hility  of  there  hcing  twenty  hodics  unconnected  with  each  other — all 

having  a  right  to  the  same  designation — all  being  capable  of  performing 

the  same  duties ;  we  Increase  our  difficulties  tenfold ;  wc  make  the  very 

office  which  the  Church  vas  sent  into  the  world  to  perform,  an  imprac- 

^L   ticahle  one. 

^r       But,  secondly,  it  is  hoped  by  some  that,  if  we  merely  declare  our 
doctrinea  to  he  right,  and  of  Divine  authority,  we  may  bring  the  differ- 
ent warring  sects  into  consent  with  them.      But  whoever  for  a  moment 
considers  what  human  nature  is — how  little  men  are  prone  to  yield  iheir 
^B   opinions,   except   upon   the  pressure   of  unavoidable   necessity — how 
^M   much  opinionativeness  and  perversity  there  may  he  in  our  way  of  stating 
^P   the  doctrines  which  we  hold — what  stores  of  reasons  for   unity  have 
already  been  exhausted  and   found  unavailing,  whether  put  forth   in 
^_    learned  disquisitions  of  charitable  persons,  desiring  peace,  or  forced  out- 
^P  wardly  upon  men  by  the  sense  of  danger  counselling  unanimity — must 
really  conclude  that  the  distant  poles  of  earth,  or  the  extreme  ends  of 
heaven,  will  sooner  come  together,  than  they  who  call  themselves  fol- 
^B  lowers  of  Christ  and  sons  of  God  will  be  brought  to  unite  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  Christiun  fellowship,  by  any  ai^uments  merely  appealing  to 
their  understandings  respecting  the  truth  and  evidence  of  opinions,  or 

I  the  testimony  upon  which  they  have  been  delivered  to  us. 
n  hoth  those  courses  be  unavailing,  what  reniains  ?  I  answer — let 
our  Church  put  forth  iu  strength  in  Edacatioa,  and  experience  will 
supply  tlie  place  of  impracticable  concessions  and  useless  argumenta- 
tions. Regard  the  Church  merely  as  a  body  propagating  certain  doc- 
trines, and  tht-re  are  excuses  for  endless  divisions  and  contradictions. 


sTmptums  of  eovjr,  hatred,  and  alt  nacharttableness  than  in  those  which  make 
profesftiun  uf  the  ChrUllan  faith.  •  •  •  •  Can  we  excuse  ourselves  ia  the 
Icust  degree  froro  the  plagu«  of  the  li>custs  of  Egypt,  Ibc  ftdne  icsckers  I  Can 
so  maoy  schixms  aod  sects  arise,  and  spread  *.  Cau  au  niaay  heresies  b<t  ockaow- 
ledk^etl  and  couiilt'naiiced,  without  falui  prophets  aud  uucleau  spirits  7  If  then 
we  WMiild  retiini  to  the  bond  of  true  C'hri»tiaii  love  and  charity,  if  wc  wtuuld 
app<  AT  true  lovers  of  p^ace  and  trauquiltlly,  if  we  would  truly  hate  the  sbomi- 
natirm^  uf  idolatry,  fnhe  dutlriue,  and  hereby,  let  u»  oftpa  rcmfmbur  •  •  • 
(hotiUr  ktDti'liim  «rthu  MdSiimh  cnniiot  cou»tBt  with  these  impieties.— i*«iir«on 
on  the  Cretd.     Art.  ii.    *'Aiid  in  JesusCUrini,'*  near  the  end. 
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llegard  it  as  a  body  instituted  by  God  tu  teach  the  world,  and  the  unity 
which  is  the  essence  of  its  spiritual  existence,  becomes  needful  for 
all  it3  external  efficiency.  We  find  that  the  closer  the  Church  adheres 
to  its  original  cuministtion.  the  more  careful  she  is  in  dating  her  existence 
firom  the  hour  in  which  it  was  delivered ;  the  more  she  insists  upon 
her  perpetuity  by  virtue  of  Bacramcnts  and  the  ministerial  succession ; 
the  mure  she  condemns  heresy  and  separation,  as  rt^nding  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  substituting  intellectual  nutions  for  aHtiincc  in  a  person,  the 
more  adapted  she  is  to  fulfil  the  work  for  which  she  is  appointed.  Thiu 
she  becomes  a  preacher  of  cliarity,  Catliolicism  and  Unity,  by  acts 
more  than  by  words :  thus  her  adherence  to  the  principle  of  her  own 
covenant  becomes  a  step  to  a  real  not  a  fantjistic  comprehension.  And 
thus,  by  doinff  her  duty  to  that  portion  of  the  nation  wluch  accepts  her 
teachmg,  she  really  asserts  her  claim  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  whole. 


• 
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The  Jtorky  Inland,  and  other  Parables.     By  Samuel  WiLB£RroRCE,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Surrey. • 

Vfe  need  say  nothing  more  to  recommend  this  book  to  our  readers,  tliaa 
that  it  is  by  llie  auihor  of  "  Agathos,'*  and  is  written  in  the  sune  spirit. 
V/e  shall  extract  the  vthole  of  the  first  tale. 

I  saw  in  my  dream  a  ruugh  rocky  islaud  rislug  straight  out  of  the  midiit  of  a 
roariag  SCO.  In  the  midst  a(  tbe  blitDil  ruse  a  black  steep  ihouutain;  dark 
clouds  rested  gloumily  upon  its  lop;  aud  into  Uie  mi<lsl  of  the  cluada  it  oast 
forth,  evur  luid  aiioti,  red  flames,  wbicti  lit  thrm  up  like  Iho  thick  cnrllag  smoke 
at  thr  (op  of  n  furnacivchimDey.  Peals  of  loud  thunder  sounded  coQ5iaiitl7 
from  tJiese  thick  cluuda ;  aud  now  and  tfaea  angry  HglitDluK  abut  its  furkcd 
toQKut',  wliii«,  rc<l,  and  blue,  from  the  midst  of  them,  aod  fell  upou  the  rocksj 
or  the  few  trce^  whirh  jUKt  rlun;;  to  lUf.ir  Aides,  splitting  Lhem  violently  dowa, 
and  flcallering  the  broken  nod  shivered  pieces  on  all  sides.  It  nas  a  sad  drctry- 
louking  Ulau'l  at  the  firft  view,  and  1  thought  tiiat  ao  oue  could  dwell  in  it ;  but 
an  I  lookc<I  closer  nl  its  shores,  I  saw  that  they  were  covered  wiUi  children  at 
play.  A  soft  white  nnnd  rormeil  il»  beach,  and  then!  these  children  played.  I 
saw  no  grou  n  people  aniuog  thrin  ;  but  the  children  were  all  budy — some  pickiag 
up  shells;  some  playing  with  the  bright-coloured  berriea  of  a  prickly  dwarf- 
pluut  which  grew  upon  those  sands  ;  some  watching  the  waves  as  thL-y  nui  up 
and  thru  fell  back  again  on  that  fihore;  some  running  after  the  sen.birds,  which 
nut  with  quick  light  feet  along  tlic  wet  saud,  and  L-ver  flew  off,  skimming  just 
«long  the  wartt^op,  aod  uttering  a  quick  aharp  note  nii  the  children  came  close 
upon  them  ]  so  utme  Aporte*)  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another,  but  all  were  bu. 
sity  at  play.  Now  1  wondered  in  my  dream  to  ftce  thesr  rhtldrco  tbu&  busy 
whilst  the  bumiug  mouulaiu  lay  close  bcliiod  Uiem,  and  the  thoudcr  mudu  tha 
air  ring. 


*  London :  James  Burtts.  17,  Portau  Street,  Portman  Squars,  1840. 
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Sonettmes,  indeed,  whi>n  it  vhoiw  nut  tedder  and  livrcer  tlian  usual,  ur  wtirn 
the  thunder  sectned  close  over  thrir  lirads,  tbe  children  would  be  Hlartleil  for  a 
little  whil«,  Bod  rau  tOKcllirr,  uud  cry,  aad  screun ;  but  very  boud  it  was  all  for- 
guitcu,  and  tboy  mere  as  full  of  tbeir  liporta  as  ever. 

While  1  t«a»  muKiug  ujion  lliisi,  I  itaw  a  man  appear  suddroly  amoDgal  tlie 
cbildreu.  He  was  of  a  noble  and  kiu^^ly  coiinteiiaiice,  aud  yet  bo  gentle  withal 
that  thr-re  was  not  a  child  of  them  all  who  ^cpmed  afraid  to  look  m  hiii  face,  or 
to  listen  (o  bis  kind  voice  wheo  he  opened  his  mouth,  fi>r»oon  I  found  that  he  was 
speakiag  to  tbeni.  "  My  doar  children,"  I  heard  him  say,  "you  will  all  Ife  cer- 
tainly killed,  if  Tuu  fllay  upou  tliiA  rocky  ulntid.  lUre  no  one  ever  grown  op 
hiippily.  Hrrp  all  piny  ttirns  into  donlh — the  buruinjc  mountain,  and  the  forked 
lightaiog,  and  the  dreadful  breath  of  the  hill-storm — these  sweep  down  over  all 
that  stay  bore,  and  sluy  thrra  all ;  aud  if  you  stay  here,  far  these  childish  plea* 
Bures  ofyuurs,  yon  will  all  perish." 

Then  the  children  Rrew  very  grave,  and  they  gazed  one  upon  aJiolher,  and  all 
looked  up  into  the  fnce  of  the  man,  to  see  if  he  sjiuke  in  earnest.  They  saw 
directly  that  he  did,  for  that  kind  face  looki^d  full  «f  uuru  aa  well  as  of  love:  so 
from  hiui  they  looked  ant  upon  the  waves  of  the  seu,  and  one  w-ltiep^red  to  ano> 
ther,  "  U  here  shall  we  go  ?  hu»  nhaU  we  ever  get  over  Uiat  sea !  we  tan  never 
swim  across!  it;  bad  we  not  better  go  back»  and  play  and  be  happyt  aoUl  the 
time  comes  for  us  to  die  i" 

**  No/'  said  the  man,  looking  round  kindly  opon  them  all;  '*  yon  cannot  swim 
over;  you  never  could  get  over  of  youmelves:  but  you  need  ant  stay  here 
and  die;  for  1  bavc  futiud  a  way  of  escape  for  you.  Follow  me,  and  yoa  shall 
sec  it." 

So  I  saw  that  he  led  them  round  a  high  rough  rock,  to  where  the  rjUm  waves 
of  the  sea  ran  up  into  a  liltlo  bay,  upon  the  white  Kand  nf  which  only  a  gentle 
ripple  broke  with  n  very  pi  rattan  t  sound.  Thia  bay  was  full  of  boats,  small 
painted  boats,  with  just  room  in  each  for  one  person,  wiih  n  small  rudder  to 
guide  them  at  the  ktem,  and  a  litile  eaii  as  white  ta  snow,  and  overall  a  flag,  on 
which  a  briehl  red  crosii  wa#  flapping  in  the  i^cutle  sea-breeite. 

Then  ^^Immi  (he  children  saw  thi'ae  beautiful  houtx,  tliey  rlapped  their  little 
bauds  (oi-'-lher  for  very  joy  of  heart.  But  the  man  spokf  to  ihem  again  and  said, 
**  Yoa  Will  all  have  a  deep,  and  daogeroos,  and  stormy  seit  to  pass  over  in  these 
little  boats.  They  will  carry  you  quite  safely,  if  yon  are  careful  to  dojuvl  a*  I 
bid  you,  for  tlu-u  neither  the  wind  nor  the  sea  can  harm  them;  bol  they  wilt  bear 
you  safely  over  the  lonming  wavem  to  a  bright  aud  beautiful  land — to  a  country 
where  there  is  no  burning  niountjiin,  and  no  angry  lightuiug.  and  no  bare  forks, 
and  no  bIa.Hlirig  h(ll-:ttorm :  but  where  there  are  tn-eti  hearing  golden  frtiitii  by 
the  Fide  of  beautiful  rivers,  into  which  tbey  sweep  Uieir  green  bought.  There 
the  trees  arc  always  green,  and  the  leaves  ever  fresh.  There  the  fruit  ripens 
every  monlh,*  and  the  very  leave*  upon  the  trees  arc  healing.  There  is  always 
glad  aud  jnyftil  light.  Tbere  are  happy  rhildren  who  have  paK^ifd  Uiis  sea;  and 
there  are  others  wbo  have  grown  old  full  of  happincfes;  there  are  some  of  your 
fathers,  aud  mulhers,  and  brothers,  and  sisters  ;  and  there  am  1  ever  present  to 
keep  and  to  comfort  you." 

Then  all  the  children  wfte  for  jumping  into  the  boats,  and  he  whs  kindly  ready 
to  help  them,  only  he  put  earh  one  in  rnrefully  and  slowly ;  and  as  he  put  him 
in,  he  ga»e  him  his  charge.  He  lold  them  that  they  must  never  look  round  to 
this  island  they  wrre  lenvini:,  hut  must  be  altvaya  selling  their  fiiLes  towards 
the  ba|i|iy  lHn<i  they  houicht  for.  He  lidd  ihera  ihnt  they  must  leave  behind  them 
all  the  (ihells  and  Ibe  berries  which  had  pleased  them  here,  for  if  ihey  tried  to 
tuke  Ihe^e  with  them  in  their  boats,  some  accident  would  certuinty  brfal  ibi-m. 
Then  lonie  of  the  children,  when  Ihey  hf^ard  all  this,  drew  secretly  avray,  and 
ran  round  the  point,  and  gave  up  the  boats  and  the  sea,  and  began  their  old 
idle  ulay  again.  And  bome  of  them,  1  ihoughl,  hid  the  shells  and  the  berrins 
Uiey  bad  gut,  and  thea  jumped  into  the  boat,  |ireteudiug  ihey  had  left  all  beliiuil 
them. 


•  Bev.  Xkii.  2. 
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Tb«n  I  saw  that  Ihe  man  gave  different^prt'senUtoeachof  Uiera,  as  ihey  woted 
Lheioselve&  in  tlie  buat  Ooe  wa:i  a  lillh' compass  in  a  wtiodpn  box.  **  ThiV* 
he  laitl,  "  will  alwiij^i  »Iiuw  yon  whieh  way  to  f  tcer  ;  yoo  are  lo  follow  me^  for  I 
■ball  always  be  before  you  on  (he  wateni  i  bill  oflcti  vkhcn  tbc  darkaeas  of  \ht 
Diglit  conies  on,  or  the  thick  mist  Bt-othes  up  from  the  wave's  biitn, or  Ibe  calm  bus 
faJlco  upon  yuti  no  that  your  buat  has  sluod  still — nfl^'n  at  aucix  litnt's  as  three 
you  may  nut  be  able  even  to  mark  my  track  before  yon:  then  you  mu&l  look  al 
tho  cnmpHJiK,  and  its  finger  will  iilwiys  point  trne  and  alraiiiibt  In  where  f  am  ; 
and  if  you  will  follo\T  m**  there,  you  will  Iw  safe.*'  He  pave  Ihi-ni,  Itm,  a  mn- 
sical  iastrnnienl,  which  made  a  aoft  miirmarinj?  sound  when  they  hreaibed  ear- 
ne»tly  into  it:  "  and  lliis,"  he  duid,  '*  you  must  U8*J  when  there  is  a  calm  niuod 
you  Bo  that  you  i-aiiuot  get  uD,  or  when  the  waves  swell  into  a  Btonii  around  yuu 
and  Uireaten  to  swallow  yuu  up."  He  gave  Ibem,  too,  bread  and  water  for  many 
days. 

So  T  «aw  thai  they  all  set  out  npun  llieir  voy«ge,  and  a  beautiful  git{ht  it  was 
to  see.  lliejr  snow-white  aails  upon  Ihe  deep  sea  shone  like  ulars  upon  the  blue 
of  the  firmament ;  and  nuw  they  all  foUu^ed  close  upon  the  leader's  ship,  and 
their  little  boats  danced  lightly  hihI  joyfully  over  the  trackless  waves  which 
lifted  op  their  hrensis  to  waft  Ibem  over ;  and  so  they  started.  But  1  looked 
again  in  a  litilo  while,  and  they  were  beginninR  to  be  scatierrd  very  widely 
a»nnder:  here  and  there  three  or  four  of  the  bouts  kept  well  logether,  and  fol- 
luwed  steadily  in  the  track  of  tlio  lt-nd(!r'«  vessel:  then  Lhere  vas  a  li>u^  space 
of  Ibe  sea  with  no  boat  upon  il  at  all :  then  came  a  strnjii^ler  or  two,  and  then 
another  company  ;  and  then,  far  off  on  the  ri^'ht  and  on  Ihr  left,  were  ulher  boats, 
which  M.'fnn,'«l  to  be  wnnderina  'niile  nwuy  from  the  leader'a  pnlli. 

Now,  as  1  watched  them  clusor,  I  saw  that  there  were  many  different  thloga 
which  drew  them  away  :  one  1  »nw,  soon  after  Ihey  started,  who  turned  back  tu 
look  at  the  rocky  island,  forgetting  Ihe  man's  command.  He  saw  the  other 
children  playing  on  the  bench  ;  he  Ik  >ird  llieir  merry  voices;  and  then  lookiug 
round  BKaio  towards  Ihe  sea.  It  Iwiked  rough  and  dark  before  him  ;  and  he  forgot 
the  burning  mnnntaio,  und  the  terrible  thunder,  and  the  bri|[ht  huppy  land  for 
which  be  was  hound,  and  the  goodly  compftuy  he  was  in,  and  the  kind  face  of 
the  kingly  man;  and  he  wos  like  one  in  a  dream,  before  whose  eyes  alt  sorts  of 
shapes  and  colours  fly,  and  in  whn>ip  ears  all  sounds  are  ringing ;  and  he 
thought  no  more  of  the  helm,  nnr  watched  the  sails;  and  so  tlie  driving  swell 
carried  his  boat  idly  alon^  with  it«  Inng  roll  {  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  saw 
it  at  ihe  top  of  a  while  fomuing  breaker,  and  then  he  and  it  \iere  dashed  down 
upon  the  rocks  which  girdled  the  sandy  bench,  and  he  wai>  seen  again  no  luore. 

Then  I  inroed  my  ryi»  to  two  othT  boats,  «Iiieh  wen*  uoiug  ra>t  away  from 
the  true  courxe,  for  no  reaKon  which  IroulH  see;  Iml  when  I  looked  al  tht-ni  more 
closely,  1  ftMw  that  iht-y  were  in  a  5'irl  nf  aup-y  nice  ;  rucli  wii-hed  lo  gel  to  Ibu 
wiod-aidi*  of  the  other;  and  they  were  so  bu^y  thinking  about  thi«,  and  looking 
at  one  anoUier  with  angry  glauees,  and  oalling  out  to  one  unoti.er  with  angry 
wunis,  that  ibey  forgot  tu  look  fur  the  lesdcr'a  ship,  ur  lo  waich  Ihu  linger  of  Ihe 
ruiapass;  and  so  ihey  wcro  gidng  nltogutber  wide  of  Ihe  track  along  which  ibey 
should  havr  passed. 

Tlieu  I  looked  cl<i34.-lv  at  another,  whirh  was  shooting  ijuilr  nwuv  in  another 
diri'Clion  ;  and  I  saw  that  the  poor  child  hud  It-'ft  the  rudder,  aiul  was  playing 
with  sumcihing  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  aud  as  I  looked  uearer  in  it,  I  saw 
that  it  was  wiib  some  of  the  bright  berries  of  the  rocky  island  which  he  had 
brought  with  bim  that  he  was  so  fooli^tbly  busy. 

Foolish,  indeed,  he  was  ;  and  kind  had  l)e«n  the  wanting  of  the  man  v>  ho  hade 
them  leave  all  lheS4>  iH-hind:  for  whilst  I  was  watching  him,  and  wnodt'ring 
what  wtuild  be  Ihe  end  of  such  a  cnreleHS  voyage,  I  saw  his  little  boat  striku 
suddenly  upon  a  hidden  ruck,  whitb  broke  a  hole  in  its  wooden  sidi's,  uod  the 
water  rushed  in,  and  ibc  boat  btgan  to  sink,  and  there  was  ou  help  near,  and  llie 
]>oor  boy  was  soon  drowned  to  tbu  mid^t  of  the  waves. 

Tlifn  I  turned  sadly  nway  to  wuich  the  honli  which  were  foUoinlng  thsir 
Irader;  and  here,  tun,  I  saw  vlrange  things;  for  though  th«>  sra,  when  looked  at 
fVum  afar,  sts'ined  just  alike  to  all.  yet  when  I  watched  any  one,  I  saw  that  he 
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liad  ciDuie  ilifliculticg,  and  itnine  frights,  and  aome  helps  of  hie  own>  which  I  did 
uot  se«  llii-  olbi-M  hiivp. 

Sumeiinies  ii  would  full  nil  at  onc«  quite  dork,  like  a  thick  ni|chl,  bII  rotmd  a 
biial :  and  if  he  thai  vrnn  in  it  rrould  hcnr  the  voire  of  a  compitnioD  near  him  fur 
a  littk' white,  Ihiil  (tlu'ltlciit'tl  him  uri'iilly;  ami  tliro  i)fli*Qiitui's  iJI  miiihiJ  itf 
voices  di«'d  HWHy,  au«l  all  wns  dark,  etill.  deep  oiK^^  ^0)1  he  kauw  nut  vvher'*  to 
sUht.  Nuw  if,  wlicn  this  fir'll  D)>t>ii  him,  tho  child  wont  Btruieht  (o  hia  ct>inpait9, 
■•id  lm>kt'l  (itiiie  cltxie  iipuii  it  iu  ^jiite  of  the  dorkoM**  Ibefe  came  always  a 
faiui  na.H)iiiig  li^ht  out  of  Uie  darkriL-»»,  playtn);  always  jtist  over  the  rumpai^, 
•o  ua  In  ibovi  him  ith  siruiKhl  Iilue  Gujft-r,  if  he  law  no  luure ;  and  Uietij  if  he 
tonk  tip  hid  mii!tir.il  iiitttruiiiPtit,  nriil  tjli'W  loto  it,  llioii|;h  the  thickness  of  the 
heavy  air  seemed  nt  tirst  to  druwu  ili;  sotiod,  yd,  httur  a  white,  if  ho  wa^  liut 
nrAt,  I  c'outd  lieni'  its  cweci  iiiiiruairiii^  soiiod  hegiu ;  aud  then  diieclly  the 
Id  lobt  hi9  fenrft,  iiad  diil  nuL  miut  cuuipauy  ;  ttweut  echoes  of  hia  muiiic  titlked 
trith  liift  spirit  out  of  Itu-  Oiirkiie:ii>i,  nuii  witliin  n  little  titiir  llx-  (tloom  wotilil  lift 
iLaetf  4]ui(e  up  agalu,  or  nirlt  away  into  theooftetit  light :  and  b  !  he  had  col  on 
far  ou  liix  voyage  eteu  in  tliiK  time  of  darknet^is^  bo  that  sooietiineft  he  could  $e« 
the  beloved  form  junt  hefore  him  ;  nod  at  times  even  Ihc  wooded  shore  of  (he 
happy  laud  wouhl  lift  itiielf  up,  and  shine  on  his  glad  eyes,  over  the  level  hrtm 
of  the  silver  sea. 

Knini  auuiher  hoat,  it  would  seem  that  the  very  air  of  the  lieHveo  died  away. 
There  it  lay,  like  a  painted  (tail  in  n  picture — the  Kunw-white  canvass  ^rooping 
lazily,  or  flapping  to  aiid  fro,  a.-i  the  luii^  dull  &well  heaved  up  the  hnat,  itiid  lei 
it  Biuk  a^aiu  into  the  trough  of  ,lhe  wuvuk  :  other  boats,  hut  a  little  way  nlT, 
would  sail  by  with  a  full  hreexe  ;  but  he  could  nut  uiove ;  hifi  very  flag  »huwcd 
no  siKU  of  life.  Now  if  the  Ittlle  (tailor  took  to  amunint;  hiDl^e'lf  when  this  hap- 
pened, it  seemed  to  me  that  there  he  lay,  and  would  lie,  till  the  dark  niglit  over- 
look him,  and  parted  hun  from  all  his  company.  But  if,  iuiitead  of  this,  he  took 
Qp  his  luu&icol  iiiHtrumi'Ut,  aud  played  upon  it  with  all  his  caniestneiiB,  ita  Hurt 
hrealli,  nx  it  w)ii.Hpt;red  to  the  wind,  goon  wnke  up  it^  gentle  higliiiig:  the  long 
Shr  lifted  i(f.elf  up ;  the  blot>d-rc'd  croAa  waved  over  the  water;  the  snowy  saila 
Kwelli-d  out,  aad  ilie  little  boat  dauced  on  along  its  joyful  way. 

1  noticed  also  ihut  before  IhoMr  boats  which  were  passing  on  Ihe  fnstrst,  ibo 
sea  would  every  iiuw  and  then  look  vrry  dark  and  tbn>alening.  (jreat  waves 
Would  Deem  to  lift  their  whitt>  heads  just  before  them;  whilst  everywhere 
else  the  sea  looked  cntm  and  enticing.  Theo  the  liillc  satTur  would  simin  his 
eye  after  his  master's  cour^se,  or  look  dowu  at  the  fMithful  eoiit|)iiH)i;  and  by  both 
of  thc«e  cure  signs  he  saw  that  his  way  lay  straight  though  these  lhr»-a(eain({ 
waves.  Well  «ns  it  for  him,  if,  with  a  Iwdd  heart  and  a  raithful  band,  be  steered 
right  into  them.  For  always  did  I  see,  that  Just  us  he  got  where  it  seemed  to  txt 
most  dangerous,  the  tossing  waves  sank,  ati  if  to  yield  him  an  ea>^y  passage;  Ifao 
wind  favoured  hira  more  than  at  any  part  of  his  voyage;  and  ho  gut  on  in  the 
right  way  faster  than  ever  before.  Kspocially  was  this  so,  if  at  first  he  was 
suiiiewlinl  tuB«e<l,  and  yet  hdd  straight  on;  for  then  he  5hot  into  a  glassy  calm, 
where  tide  and  wind  bore  him  ivtrsdily  along  luitii  the  desired  haven.  Hut  sad 
was  it  for  him,  if,  instead  of  then  trusting  to  the  compass,  he  steered  for  the 
smoother  water.  One  or  two  such  Ircmbling  sailom  I  noted  especially.  One  uf 
ihcm  had  long  been  sailing  with  the  foremost  boab;  he  had  met  with  less  tUirk- 
liess,  fewer  mi>ilB  or  Irouhlrd  places,  than  the  boats  iirouud  him  :  and  when  he 
saw  the  white  crests  uf  the  Ihreatt-uing  waves  lift  up  their  sirctigtii  before  him, 
bis  heart  began  to  sink;  nod  aflering  wavering  for  a  moment,  he  turned  fai» little 
boat  aside  to  seek  the  calmer  water.  Through  it  Uv  seenunl  to  be  gliding  on  most 
happily,  whin  all  at  uucc  his  little  boat  struck  upon  a  hidden  sand-hank,  and 
was  6\ed  so  lirmly  ou  its  i^ide,  that  it  could  not  gel  afloat  again.  1  saw  not  his 
end  ;  but  I  sailly  feared  thiit  when  next  the  »oa  wrought  with  a  troubled  motion, 
and  ttie  surf  broke  upoa  th-it  bank,  his  little  Ixitit  must  soon  be  shivrred,  and  be 
perish  in  the  waves. 

The  other  who  turned  aside  followed  closely  after  him;  for  this  was  one  thing 
-which  I  oote<l  through  aH  the  voyage.  Whenever  one  boat  wenl  tistruy,  some 
thoughtless  follower  or  other  would  lorgft  his  eumpuss  to  ^il  after  the  unhappy 
wanderer;  and  it  often  happened  that  these  followers  of  olhent  went  the  farthest 
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TfroDK  nf  any.  So  it  was  in  thia  ranet  for  when  the  first  bf>at  struck  upon  the 
6iiDt1bnnk,  Ibe  olber,  Uiitiking  to  e«cape  fruni  it,  bore  fltitl  furtltiT  ofT;  nnd  so 
chniiciD^  to  pass  jast  where  the  shoal  end«d,  Aiitl  aa  unruly  cnrrpnt  swppl  by 
i(it  farthebt  edge,  the  boat  was  upset  in  a  roomenl,  ami  the  poor  child  in  it 
drowaed. 

And  now  I  turned  to  thrne  or  four  bnaU  whivli  liad  kept  toi;^t)ier  from  the 
time  they  left  the  harbour.  Few  wrrfl  forwarder  Ihati  thi-y;  fi-w  hrtd  smtMilher 
water  or  more  pro>pcrouB  pnlps.  t  rould  see,  wlien  1  looked  close  into  theJr 
fnccti,  that  they  were  all  clitldren  of  one  family  ;  and  that  all  the  voyage  Uirou);h 
they  were  hr)pi"l^<  ('heerin)*,  aiid  directing  one  another.  As  I  watched  their 
ways,  1  notirt'd  this,  too,  which  seemed  ironderful.  If  one  of  Ihein  had  got 
into  some  troublt^  with  its  tatkle,  and  the  others  stayed  awhile  to  help  it,  andi 
to  brinft  it  on  its  wuy,  iti»l?ad  of  losing  ground  by  this  their  kindness,  they 
8eem(:d  all  to  make  the  greater  pro[;rese,  and  press  on  the  farther  in  their 
coiiriid. 

And  auw  1  longed  to  see  the  ending  of  this  voyage;  and  so  looking  on  to  those 
which  were  nio»l  forward,  1  residved  to  truce  theni  to  (he  etid. 

Then  )  found  that  nil,  without  exception,  cnme  into  a  belt  of  storms  and  dark- 
sess  before  they  reached  the  happy  laud.  True,  it  was  much  roufrlier  and  more 
dark  with  some  than  olbcrs;  but  to  every  one  there  nat;  a  deep  night  and  a 
troubled  sea.  I  snw.  too,  that  when  Uiey  reached  thiit  place,  they  wtrf  always 
parted  one  from  another.  Kven  those  which  hud  kept  most  close  together  al] 
the  voyage  before,  until  just  upon  the  edge  nf  thi^  dark  part,  Ihey,  like  Ibe  rest, 
were-scattcred  here,  and  toiled  un  awhile  siogly  and  alone. 

They  seemed  to  me  to  fare  the  best  who  entered  ou  it  with  the  fullest  sailf,  and 
had  kept  hilbertu  the  strui(fhtc'iit  course.  Indeed,  as  a  common  rule  I  found  this 
always  true — thiit  thoiie  who  had  wulchefl  the  compass,  and  held  (hr  riiddrr, 
I  and  chcertd  ihi-mselves  wiili  iht  appointed  niusic,  and  eaten  (he  miiAli:r*ft  hrcitd, 
and  steered  straight  after !  im,  they  passed  through  this  cloud  and  darkness  easily 
and  swiftly. 

N'eit  to  these  were  (hose  who  sought  most  earnestly  to  cheer  1(8  horrors  w)(h 
tiie  aound  .if  thrir  itppniuted  mnnic.  The  Lord  of  these  seas,  indeed,  had  many 
ways  of  cheering  I]i6  followers.  Kvtu  in  ihe  thickest  of  that  darltm-fts  Hi.Hfare 
of  beaming  love  would  Innk  out  upuu  thrai ;  nad  He  seemed  nearer  to  them  th«o 
lliHM  He  had  done  h'-reloforc  through  all  their  voyage. 

Then,  mureo^er,  it  wa«  never  long;  and  bright  lijjht  lay  beyond  it.  For  they 
pKsited  stntinlit  out  of  it  into  "  the  haven  where  they  would  be."  Sweet  Miuads 
broke  upon  tlii-ir  glad  ears  even  as  they  left  that  dorkuris.  A  great  crowd  of 
happy  children — pnrelll^  who  had  gone  heforc  them — friends  whom  they  had 
loved,  and  holy  persuiisi  whoae  uiiines  they  had  long  kuowii — llnrse  oil  Itued  Ihe 
banks,  wiiitiug  to  receive  and  welcome  them.  Amidst  thrse  mo\ed  up  and  down" 
shiniu^  forms  of  beautiful  beings,  such  as  the  cliildnn'ii  eyes  hnd  seen  only  in 
tiomif  hHppy  drenm;  and  they,  i.h»,  were  tlieir  friends  ;  lhe\ .  lou,  uailud  for  them 
on  the  bank  ;  (hey,  loo,  welconieil  (hem  with  singing,  mid  bore  the  happv  new- 
comer with  Kongs  of  triumph  into  Ihe  shining  prriieoce  uf  the  mercifuT  King. 
Then,  on  iIm;  throne  royal,  and  with  the  gloiioun  cniwu  upon  Hih  bciid,  ihiy  »aw 
the  same  kind  face  uf  gentle  nmje^ty  which  had  lo<.ked  up-ui  them  when  (hey 
played  on  (he  fclinrc^  of  that  f*r  rocky  isle.  They  hfard  asain  tlie  voice  which 
bud  bid  Ihrm  lly  the  hurning  mountain.  1'hew  «nvt  Him  who  had  tskc^n  then 
into  bis  convoy  •  who  had  given  them  their  IkihI^;  who  had  Imth  near  (hem  Iu 
the  Btomi  ;  who  had  giv^n  them  light  in  the  darkness  ;  who  had  helped  them  in 
the  dull  lalm  ;  whu  hud  never  left  them;  Imt  who  had  kept  and  guiftird  them 
ncross  ihc  ocean;  and  who  now  rereived  them  (u  his  never-ending  rest. 

Parlour  Tn(4e  BtH>k.     Hjr  the   Anlbor  of  the  "  Livca  of  the  Enfilish  Sacred 
PoeO.**" 

This  book  contains  extnicu  from  a  vuriLty  of  authors,  from  Spenser  to  Mr. 
Rt  Wilmoli,  wbo  is  ibc  collector  of  the  pleccn.    Mr.  Wiltnoil  lus  assigned  a 
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[Very  ample  portion  of  the  volume  to  his  contemporaries,  and  has  not  excluded 
rfaimself.     IHb  *'  Parlour  Uonk"  is  beautirully  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and 
rforros  II  handsome  octaTo,  certainly  superior  in  interest  and  mluc  to  moit  of 
the  annuals. 

The  City  of  the  Magttar  ;  or,  Hungary  and  it$  Iturtilutiont,  in  1840.  By 
Miss  Hardob,  Author  of  "  TriitiH  and  Traditions  of  Portugal,*' '*  The  City 
of  the  Sultan,"  "The  Ueaulies  of  the  Bouphorua."* 

We  have  not  had  leisure  to  read  through  Miss  Pardee's  three  volumes  ;  we, 
therefort",  (iirned  to  licr  account  of  the  University  of  Pcsth  as  likely  to  contain 
the  information  which  most  Immediately  concerns  us.     We  were  sorry  to  And 
that    Misa    Pardot*  j^ave    us    more  of  ob»er\'aiion    than  of  fact  upon   thif  ] 
^  subject^  and  that  the  hail  adopted  some  vulgar   Ul>eral  notion*^  or   rather] 
phrases,  in  reference  to  ra<»dem  progre^ion  and  outwum  shackles.     ThftI 
ollotring  somewhat  meagre  account  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  on  a  J 
ubject  of  which  they  have  probably  been  hithetto  quite  ignorant.     The  8tate«4 
Dents  respecting  the    German  Protestant  Universitiea  are   loosely  worded,  | 
but  the  view  of  the  character  of  the  Austrian   Government  \s,  we  should 
ima^ne.  correct,  though  not  so  widely  different  from  the  generally  adopted 
one  9»  the  authoress  seems  to  suppose. 

The  Royal  UoivertUy  was  established  in  1787,  by  Joseph  If.;  but  it  bad 
previously  ac()iiired  some  importance  from  tbo  endowments  of  botli  monarch* 
and  prctuifb.  Its  profesaors  are  pliilobuphicul,  matbctnatteal,  le^nl,  na'dical^ 
and  the4ilij^lcal  (('nlbnlic).  Tbfi  eciliiwiunits  uf  the  Lluircraily  are  iinmenne, 
and  wntiifl  equal  tho^n  of  Oxfurd,  did  the  actual  revenuns  bear  any  proporliun 
with  them;  hut  the  landed  property  uf  the  inslitulion  is  so  badly  tnADafred,  and 
tbe  system  of  agriculture  Ja  this  country  is  so  full  of  old  and  iuveteratc  defecls, 
and  yields  so  retuctanily  to  iin)iruvoniL-at,  that  ihc  actual  iucoiDe  of  the  Ljoiver- 
sity  ill  x[u*cie  h  corDpurativfly  fimiill  ;  unci  this  fact  s<>ems  tu  have  liitlueuced  tbe  ' 
iairrnal  ecuuomv  of  the  c^iUildislinii'iit;  for  it  it  evideat  to  the  9trati|>{er,  ere  ba] 
bus  lx:«n  livL'  miiiiitt^s  within  the  walls,  that  the  vivifying  principle  is  wuuting. 

The  interior  arrangement<(  arc  of  solid  and  even  costly  character;  rare  woods 
form  tbe  fauiot^s  of  ihe  cabinets,  uud  or.tnoulu  vases  adorn  their  summits,  but 
Iba  spirit  of  ueiclect  aud  desujation  has  fulded  its  stolid  wings  in  the  wide  balls, 
und  evrrylbinv  lni'k>t  as  though  ii  w<<re  burifd  there,  rather  than  preserved  for 
the  purpnies  of  btudy. 

'Ilie  same  lethargy,  as  I  subsequently  ascertutoed,  has  crept  over  both  tparhers 
and  ptiptls ;  there  is  neither  emulati>pn  nor  encuuratcenieot ;  and,  with  very  es- 
ccllent  upportutiities  uf  study,  the  itive*  of  th«  Peslh  University,  lakiof;  tbu 
torn*  from  the  ){eneralily  of  their  inatmcters,  <lronc  tliroiit:h  tJie  occKseary  classc%" 
**  i-mm  "  for  the  required  examinations,  and  then  shake  thiidast  of  the  instituUoa 
from  their  feet,  as  tbouub  they  had  escaped  from  a  "  durance"  on  which  they 
never  dt^^irt^d  to  look  back. 

If  vt\iAl  tlic  AuHtriatis  so  well  love  to  afTiroi  be  true,  that  thi*  Hungarians  are 
indebti^d  to  IbL-m  fur  the  pni^^reis  ivliirh  they  have  tnadp  in  cirilizittiou,  aud  in 
tbe  mori'  useful  auil  eU-^^ant  orts  of  life,  they  have  not,  certainly,  takt^n  thu  Royal 
University  of  Peslh  uuder  their  fosterinj.'  care ;  or  they  hav^  not  yet  themselvRS 
Lproftted  by  tbe  able  example  of  Northern  (»crmaay,  where  these  scholastic 
{•etftablisbmeuts  are  so  diiFrreutly  and  so  nutch  betterorgauizcd,  that  it  may  be  as 
well  to  omplny  a  few  iiiiiiiu'iils  in  i-vplaiiiiufi;  the  contrast. 

In  ihptieruinn  provinces,  shortly  after  the  Lutheran  reform,  uud  proffresaiag 
gradually  with  the  progress  of  Protrstai)tism,a  system  of  freedom  and  liberality' 
of  feeliUK  developed  tbeniselvrs  in  all  the  blotter  literary  institutions,     lo  every 
Protestant  University  throuf^hout  the  country,  the  internal  economy  of  tlie  estab* 
liskmcnt  is  such,  that  every  tuleuteil  aud  persevering  iadividual  can  procure  i' 
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peraiHioD  of  the  fMllegUte  aiitboritlen  to  pncOse  u  h  Irctarcr,  wiihout  uijr 
fttipcnc]  Trom  tlie  iiutilutioo,  until  such  time  at  he  shiill  hare  ilifttingnUlieil  him- 
self auffiLir-ally  lo  »llruct  the  itttentioD,  and  to  Rntiftfy  Liu-  judgmcnl  uf  tlie  direct- 
ors, wbcn  an  pxtrnordinary  iirnrMsorxhip  in  iinntediHlely  rreatrfi  fur  him  in  the 
scieiioi^  in  M'hirh  lie  lin;ii  demonstrHlrd  hi^  nbility  ;  and  nlllii>ii!*ti  llierr  muy  atUie 
time  lie  several  ^alarit'd  and  even  unsal.irit'd  Irdurprson  ih<it  v^ry  science  on  the 
'ouodutiua,  not  the  sli|thle»t  inliTfcrt-nce  t.i  ofTrrcd  with  re^anl  tu  llic  Brlectioa 
Riide  by  tlip  students  in  Ihc-lr  choice  of  an  instructer;  and  they  are  at  libtrly  lo 
ahandou  tlifclnns  which  they  hftve  hithrrlo  Rtl*>iHlF-d,  and  to  join  that  of  the 
new  |ir<>r«Sftur,  nhimld  they  ffce  fit  to  do  so,  wiihout  comnienl  or  rimlnidiction. 

Thus,  allhoujijh  one  individunl  may  cnj.iy  the  protertinn,  snlary,  nnd  distinc- 
tion of  ft  Rorprunicnt  Bnpuinlmtnt,  it  will  iivail  him  nolhins  against  thr  Rupt-nor 
talent  and  ussiduity  of  auother.  whose  own  merit  hii9  worked  out  hift  ncademirn*  ' 
progress;  und  who,  iittrnrtirig  togethiT  »  mon' numi^rouH  atiditory,  will  «pcare 
a  heavier  piiTiie,  and  mure  decided  dislioction  ait  A  scholar;  nnd  thin  exlremeljr 
'liberal  HVRtfni  iifaciioQ  ncceAsaHly  crcalci  so  nach  enmlaiinn  amonc  the  pro- 
llesMn^  whose  fi>rtuiit-s  and  whoKe  fame  mainly  depend  upon  their  owo  ener- 
'  0**t  thftt  the  Htudentit  reap  thn  beotiflt  by   RC<|iiirin|i;  inatrurleri  i>f  more  pro- 
found iiud  pnictiriil  t^rudition,  whose  energies  are  ever  awake,  and  Whose  excf' 
tions  are  never  MufTered  to  abate. 

Such  is  Car  fmrn  bcinj;  the  case  wiih  the  University  orHnngar)!  The  late 
beloved  Rmpc-nir  of  Auiitria  nos  wont  to  say  that  he  wished  fur  ^nod  ciiiaeiMp 
and  not  sclenlilic  or  enlightened  men  ms  his  sultjecls  ;  and  I  had  hi^en  told  at 
Vienna  by  an  Hungarian  friend  (nntwilhtilJiailinR  hiH  pmfiiund  devulion  for  the 
dyiiiuily  undi  r  which  he  held  a  (lislmguii^hed  post),  tliat  I  uhuulil  uul  fail  to 
find  this  tniixin>  in  full  operation  (hrouelioiit  hII  the  literary  iDitiiuticns  uf  ihtr 
Maicyar.  A  woundfd  ficliuv;  uf  Qiitiitual  pride,  doubtless,  prompted  mi  itweeping 
an  assertion  ;  hut  it  wu»,  ocvcrthelrctS,  borne  out  by  many  facts  uhieh  tmbt^- 
qnently  rame  nnder  my  own  ob^ervnlion  ;  and  if  it  has  not  beeo  verified  to  the 
letter,  it  JH  simply  becautte  tlie  faovemmrtit  infiuence  has,  iu  some  instancea^ j 
failed  to  cru-nh  the  mental  energy  of  the  nntion.  I 

In  all  theCitliulic  inalitutiuns  and  scniiiuirieAf  the noD-prt>Kre8aive system  ha»»' 
ofcoitfte,  been  fully  followed  up  (if,  indeed,  anything  «latiuoary  can,  wiihont 
nnacbruni^m,  be  said  to  be  fullowt^d ) ;  for  the  Jcsuitiral  spirit,  and  the  dread  of 
spiritual  devi'lopment,  have  been  as  decided,  and  a^  RatiafacturilydemoiutrattHl, 
aa  the  ni«*t  t  .-ilholic  court  of  Vienna  cnnid  pu-t-^ibly  rlfniru. 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  never  t^ciiTiciently  •itudjeil  the  itubject,  and 
uho,  hnvinj;  liecn  milled  by  party  spirit  and  piirty  nH<ertion,  l^relieve  the  Ans- 
tridQ  Ky^t('nl  of  government  to  be  one  of  deHpotieni  and  coercion.  'I'hiji  is  au  ab» 
icani  and  erroiu-uus  error:  mildness,  forheamnce,  and  randernlion,  are  the  aotunt 
alirili>4le>  of  the  Hnpsburg  dynafly,  and  the  practical  features  of  Uieir  rule; 
and  tliere  are  even  indit  tdunis  ronnrt^ted  with  the  adminihiration,  who,  far  frum 
advocating  the  principl  s  of  absolutism,  wouJd  be  well  pleased  could  tbey  eman- 
cipate Ihemitclvcs  from  some  of  the  outworn  mid  cmbnrrassin;  shackles  of  past 
tinier,  so  i|I-t>uitrd  to  the  moral  progn*s:>ion  of  the  prc>eul.  j 

It  i-,  however,  ei]unll>  certain,  thai  fticT>-  are  many  influential  ptTSons  occa* 
pying  the  liiirb  places  at  Vienna,  and  rloth««l  in  "  the  parple  unit  tine  linen  "  uf 
authiifity  and  pride,  to  whom  all  liunian,  political,  and  social  development  is  as 
rank  brr>-<))  ;  and  who  bug  llic  chaias  uf  prejudice  nod  power  with  engemess 
anil  tennt-JtY.  htK-ausc  the  padlock  is  in  tbeir  own  bunds,  nod  the  fetters  aboot 
the  limbs  u'i  the  people. 

I'hirt  party,  in  nnlrr  to  strrnglhen  its  pnsilion,  has  rdgr<1  itself  about  with 
the  oljgarrby  and  the  liiernrrhy, strong  hnlwarks  both  ;  but  lime  will  proro  bow 
far  the  voices  of  the  few  will  be  able  to  drown  the  clamours  of  the  many.  There 
is  DO  intoleniDce  of  feeling  in  the  Imperial  family  of  Hnpsburgt  the  evil  is 
midway  between  the  Kiupemr  and  his  sobjerts  ;  and  a  YJgoruus  effort  on  eitlier 
band  n\[\t  doubtleshly,  ere  long  suppress  it. 

Iteinu,  liy  her  inltrnni  Isws  and  anrient  privilegrs,  in  some  degree  moro  io- 
dependnit  uf  Atistrik\n  interferenti-  Uian  any  other  portion  of  the  1J>ermnn  pro- 
vinces  llungary  is  naturally  regnnled  with  iiiunt  ji>alou<>y,  nnd  more  impeded 
in  her  nnliunul  devctupoieut.     Nothing  Laa  lK>en  dime  fur  Ibe  furlUerauce  of 
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science ;  the  clpmentary,  Rrammntical,  and  ernn  phtlosophicat  achtwtla  rMognised 
by  the  tJoretafucnt,  ore  ull  under  the  uarrow  and  bigoted  rule  uf  tliP  ('attioljo 
pri*'s!hiK.d  ;  HEid  tix-ii  of  ttUeiit,  fur  frutu  being  [jerinitltd  the  ojujurtuuiliea  of 
distinction  and  omoluraent,  which  1  have  already  descril>ed  as  ttlfurded  b>  the 
eolighteiifd  and  librral  economy  of  the  Nurtherci  (lermaii  L'ui%er»[lie^,  can  only 
hope  tn  attain  to  aoy  post  in  ihHt  of  PrMh,  by  the  niu^t  sLarjith  ubtdieiKe  aad 
devotion  to  Ibe  powers  that  be,  and  a  total  absence  uf  all  liberaJutu  ia  their  poli- 
Uoal  principles.    • 

^Grcai  inu.1t  bn  the  exertion,  aot)  immense  the  interest,  by  which  a  ProtrstaDt 
t  allaia  to  Ihe  honuiirs  of  a  profe«8ur&bip  ;  aud  when  he  has  come  out  of  the 
■te  victorious,  does  be  profess  philosophy,  miithiitnatics,  law,  or  theology, 
l<MHiry  amoiiat»  to  frota  iiOl.   to  110/.  annually  ;  iihnuld  he  pnifess  medicuir, 
it  producea,  all  t'Oioluiaentfi  inrtufled,  the  magtiificenl  sum  of  2011/. 

Thfisc  fuctfs,  wliirli  I  IcHrul  from  a  very  iiitellicent  young  medical  man,  whose 
acquaintance  I  made  at  Vresburu,  1  took  SMme  trouble  to  iuvr^Itnate  duriajf  my 
stay  ai  Pesih^  and  found  that  they  bud  in  no  instance  been  cxactfpr'»ti'<l-  He 
farther asGured  me  that,  a  profi-ti^orahip  ooce  );ninled,  the  culltk^iatt-  authuritioa 
gnve  thvmit\\t}A  mo  ti-uublo  ulmlert-r  on  Ihe  mibject  of  Uie  eliitibtlily  of  the  can- 
ditate  fur  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken  :  his  class  was  nssigiieLl  tobira,nn)l 
the  btiidealA  mn»t  altrud  it,  whether  sniisfied  or  not.  If  the  political  tenets  of  the 
profe&i^or  were  such  as  to  render  him  a  welcome  acquit-iliuu  to  ihc  directors  and 
the  (^ioveriuneiit. 

My  inTurmaut,  when  he  went  up  for  his  last  e^aminati(l^,  in  order  to  obiaJu 
bis  diploma  as  physician,  was  refu!ie<l  a  certificate  because— Jie  wore  mustn- 
chtoes  !  And  a  friend  of  bis  ua  the  same  occasiun  (both  bein^c  Protestanls  iind 
libenln),  io  cfiosequeoce  of  the  iiisufflclent  ceremony  of  the  bow  with  which,  on 
Milerinv  the  Imll,  lie  had  saluted  the  assembly. 

Thin  irhildS  play  amunt;  scicntitic  aud  learned  meu  would  proToke  a  lAUgti, 
did  it  ttrit  excite  a  paiitful  fei-ll(i({  ewu  mnidtit  its  very  ab^unlity. 

What  ix  to  lie  irxpecled  from  nn  in»titiilion  (has  tramroelled  and  degradiKl?  [Ca 
diplomas  are  accepted,  becanse  the  members  uf  the  dilTereiit  profcHsions  cuiild 
not  practise  without  ihetn  ;  but  they  are  the  jcfel  of  those  who  profit  profesi^iuu- 
ally  by  llicir  privileges  ;  and  white  thitt  feeling  uf  public  uoutempt  is  suflerud  to 
CKisI,  the  Huugariiii)  I'niveniity  can  ueviT  lake  high  gnmud,  nor  sallsfy  the 
rrr)iiirementa  of  a  peojile  awakini^  broadlj,  like  the  Maj^yarSj  to  tile  vast  im- 
portance- of  nationul  lilernture  and  science. 

Another  evil  strongly  re<|uirJnK  redress,  is  the  very  inetncienl  and  uoworthy 
roouDer  in  which  the  professors  of  the  institution  are  rcmunrraled. 

A  Utile  energy  and  judgment  applied  to  (ho  ad  mini  titration  of  the  collciciale 
ctftateit.  Would  aUKnient  their  revenue  fourftdd,  aud  enable  the  nulhoritteit  ti» 
provide  for  their  eMpinjffA  the  incomes  of  xentlemoni  whereas,  at  present,  they 
are  scarcely  supplied  with  the  means  of  existence. 

But,  idas,  for  the  Kuyal  I  Diversity  of  i'eslb .'  there  does  not  appear  at  present 
to  be  more  promise  of  the  one  r(*foriii  than  of  the  otlier  ;  aud  1  was  much  .struck 
by  the  lilxtnd  admihsion  of  a  very  talented  Catholic  guDtletnan  with  nhum  I  was 
lately  converf>)nK  en  this  subject,  and  nho  wound  up  lii»  reniarks  by  ttayrug, 
"  It  is  a  strange  and  unMorlby  fact,  that  while  every  eiilii;lileile(l  Roman  Catho- 
lic is  Compelled  to  ailinit  the  auperiorily  of  Protectant  education,  and  the  much 
greater  pruficieiicy  tu  which  the  vuuth  of  the  Uefornied  Church  iittiiiii  limn  Iho.-ie 
of  their  own,  every  Pn.i-slanl  professor  wlm  forces  his  way  into  the  ranks  of  the 
University,  iit,  arverthelen^,  a  thorn  in  the  ftide  of  his  col!vatruet>.  I'ht-y  would 
faiii  prnceed  in  Ihe  work  of  e<ln(:ation  JitHuin  rivu^is,  opening  out  nulliiiig  which 
couulcructs  their  own  iTidividual  vieWA  ;  -tnil  the  pntseuce  of  aautlier  creetl,  and 
another  party,  QccL-»>arily  tc-ad»  to  di»urrange  their  systeni,  and  to  extend  or 
break  through  the  narrow  circle  uf  their  prejudieea." 

Sorry  am  1  to  be  compelled  to  add,  that  lhi»  picture  of  the  Peslh  Vnivcrsity 
may  serve  as  a  model  for  ttiat  of  evcryr  other  great  •cinutiflc  institation  ia 
H angary. 

As  a  building,  the  University  it  plain,  heavy,  and  sombre;  an  effect  greJ^Uy 
heighli-ned  lu  the  Hiranger  hy  the  cxtruordinarily  neglected  Bppeanuice  of  itn  in- 
terior.    The   Museum  uoulaius  some   very   valuable  apecimeas  bulb  uf  natural 
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history  and  scienrn.  The  ■natomfcnl  preparations  anri  models  are  Mid  to  be  botfa 
curioDB  and  inlervstiRf; ;  t>iil  Ibu  collcctjun  of  inincraln  is  rather  extensive  than 
precious,  althoagh  there  arc  nocesaarily  some  fine  Kpeciaiens  among  them.  The 
Cabinet  uf  Natural  History  pusses^es  niany-  cuI'»huI  remaioi  of  the  elk  and  tbo 
elephant  from  the  bed  of  the  Theirs ;  Bkeletoiia  of  numerous  exotic  animals  very 
carefully  mounteil  ;  and  a  va»t  and  vurtpd  rulli'ction  of  natire  birds,  ruioed  bif 
the  defective  manner  in  which  ihey  hHve  been  preserved. 

The  cducaiiuQ  is  gratuitous,  and  the  number  of  fitudents  averuffe*  abont  • 
thouitatid.  The  obterratory  on  the  IlluclLsberC}  the  botanic  garden  iu  llie  rear  of 
the  Hungarian  tlieatre,  and  a  library  of  six  thousand  volumes,  In  the  must  de- 
plorable state  of  diHonler,  are  appurtcniinces  of  the  University. 

It  is  painful  to  rrDect  how  much  excellent  material  has  been  sacrificed  to  partf 
and  sectarian  spirit  io  this  oational  establishmeat,— Vol.  111.  p.  4 — Itf. 
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Hlutt  we  are  to  believe  ;  or,  a  Practical  Ejtpiatiatimi  i^  the  Creed,  Jbr  U«  um 

of  Children.* 

There  is  much  that  is  very  interesting  in  this  little  book,  and  on  that  aceouot 
wc  arc  more  anxiuutt  to  notice  what  seems  to  us  an  important  defect,  et.[»ecially 
in  that  part  vf  it  which  refers  to  the  second  division  of  the  creed-  A  great 
effort  is  made  by  the  writer  to  explain  partly  from  texts  of  Scripture,  partly 
in  a  more  fonnal  and  argumentative  manner,  the  purposes  of  our  Lord's  life, 
death,  and  resurrection.  Now  we  cannot  heln  thinking  that  these  explaaations, 
however  true  and  valuable  in  themselves,  deicai,  in  a  great  degree,  the  purpOM 
of  this  wonderful  document,  and  above  all  lessen  Its  unspeakable  value  at* 
manual  of  education.  In  no  li^bt  can  it  be  viewed  so  well  by  man  ur  by 
child,  as  in  that  uf  an  aut  of  affiance  to  a  living  person,  the  only  begotten 
Son  uf  God,  who  ia  ascertained  by  these  human  acts  to  have  perfect  fellow- 
ship with  us  human  beings.  In  tliis  way  it  ntonce  commends  itself  to  the  heart 
and  coufcience  ofa  child ;  he  sees  that  an  actual  living  person  ii;  set  before  biro;  p. 
be  feeU  the  value  of  that  definileness  and  precision  (He  sulfured  un<ier  I^tntiiu  ^d 
Pilate)  which  to  persons  who  look  at  it  in  a  merely  intellectual  point  of  view,  ^| 
are  ko  punzliug.  But  when  we  begin  to  <Ioctrinali£e,  to  speak  of  etfccii  and  ^ 
results  from  these  act*,  we  get  into  another  region  ;  we  lose  sight  of  this  one 
simple  end  ;  at  the  Nitne  lime  it  seems  to  us  we  acquire  a  lower  instead  of  a 
higher  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  that  we  are  speaking  of.  It  was  the  charac* 
terislic  of  the  old  age,  to  make  the  Incarnation  ihe  centre  of  all  tbougbL 
From  this  great  principle  we  have  receded,  as  it  seems  to  many  of  us,  to  ^G 
infinite  detriment  of  theological  science  and  of  Christian  life.  It  i»  our  hope 
that  education  may  be  a  means  of  restoring  the  old  method,  and  on  this 
account  we  are  jealous  (perhaps unreasonably  jealous)  of  anyattempttooverlajr 
the  creed  with  nutioii*  and  interpretaliona.  We  do  notsay  that  they  ni.iy  not 
be  of  ust*,  but  they  will  be  ^o  chiefly,  we  think,  so  far  as  they  endeavour  to 
clear  away  the  rubbiish  of  notlooa  which  has  hidden  from  lu  ils  simple  power 
and  beauty. 

Tite  Effects  of  Literature  uport  the  Moral  Character.     A  Lecture,  delivered] 
at  the  Tolsey,  Ci luuccHier,  September  9,  lAMO.     By  Johk  GuirLTEa  Dow> 
Liso,  M.A-,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester.f 

We  rather  grudge  the  hours,  though  they  may  not  have  been  many,  wbieh 
Mr.  Dowling  spent  upon  this  little  biKik.  Anybody  can  write  a  lecture;  bat 
Mr.  Powling  has  information  about  Ecclesiastical  History  generally,  and  the 
Greek  Church  particularly,  which  scarcely  any  one  poewesses,  and  which  it  is 
of  great  imjwrtance  that  he  should  impart  to  us.     Learned  men  arc  not  so 


*  London:  Jam»  llunu,  17.  Purtiuan  Street,  I'lirtinati  .S(|iiftrc,  liHO. 

t  Loadou:  Pnatcd  for  J.  G.  F.  and  J.  Kivingtoo,  St.  Puul's  Uiurcbyacd. 
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rifb  ID  these  days  that  wc  can  afford  to  spare  them  for  trifles,  however  useful. 
Ncvrrtheless,  the  following  paaeage  will  show  that  INIr.  UoM'Hng  has  eoine- 
thing  to  tell  us  alraut  this  mnttcr  also  :— 

"«lu  conclusinn,  T  nhall  tnke  llie  liberty  of  nddressing  to  yonr  younger  mejn. 
bers  a  word  (»f  coDQ^el.  Let  ntc  rfcomiueDt]  yuii,  a«  soon  u  you  caa,  to  choose 
some  ptculiur  line  of  study.  It  itt  ill  for  thf?  pulilic,  aud  for  the  iudividual,  when 
powers  of  aiiy  value  are  wasted  witboul  an  tibject  Tlmse  of  you  who  are  en- 
gaped  ill  ))rofes»tunal  employmeatii,  will  do  well  to  apply  tbeir  eoergles  to  the 
ac(|uireinenl  of  tin*  knuwiedge  conaected  with  their  professionu.  Tlio*e  of  you 
who  are  eiti."4>reO  in  bu^iueBS,  will  do  well  to  exert  llieniselveii  to  iiccjuire  the 
historical,  geo^rApliical,  uiid  statistical  itifurmatiuu  which  bears  directly  ur  iudi- 
rcctly  ou  their  particului-  bniucbcs  of  trndt-.  But  in  atiy  cii^e,  let  nie  rL-cooiinead 
vou  to  take  up  siinie  dcliDite  object.  Tliis  id  lite  only  uay  in  which  you  are 
likely  to  contribute  to  tbe  Kenernl  stock  of  butnaii  knowledfte,  ur  to  derive  any 
perftoniil  bcn(;fit  from  study.  Tlicrc  ure  some  nlio  excuse  iltemselvcs  Tor  tbclr 
ignorance  ou  the  subjects  uu  which  they  ouKht  to  be  best  iufurmcd,  by  preteudiag' 
to  have  cultivated  ftirticral  knowled^*?.  Do  n{it  he  imposed  upon  by  that  phriise. 
It  is  eillier  abitolutely  unmeaning,  or  means  universal  sciolism.  All  superior 
minds  rrgard  the  accotnplishnientit  which  it  is  usually  employed  to  indicate,  an 
utterly  worthless  and  eontcmptible.  This  peocnil  koowledne  is  the  foppery  of 
litemturr.  It  may  <|unHfy  ii  nmn  to  talk — it  may  give  him  reputatiua  with  the 
fiU))erGcial  and  illitrratr;  but  it  renders  him  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  disceruing 
persons,  and  is  su  far  from  rendering  him  wiser  or  better,  tiial  it  lends  to  deteri- 
orate both  his  intellectual  and  bis  moral  character." 


Jn  Inirofiuflion  to  Oie  Evidences  of  the  Dimne  Origin  of  tha  Cfirigtian  lieii- 
gum.    In  i^ucsiion  and  Auswer,  for  the  use  of  Scliools  and  Young  Persons.* 

Wc  will  extract  the  preface  to  this  book,  that  our  readers  may  know  the 
intention  auil  plan  of  it  from  the  author  himself;  we  will  then  say  bow  far  we 
think  it  is  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  young  or  to  their  teacliera. 

Although  many  works  that  have  been  published  nn  thv  Eridenccs  of  the  Divine 
Ori^n  of  the  Chrisiian  Religion  are  deservedly  held  in  much  esteem,  yet  there  is  not 
one,  peilmps,  in  the  nundter  tlml  an  experienced  preceptor  could  point  out  as  being 
well  adAptt-d  to  ihi:  use  of  schutili  and  younij  pt-rsoiis.  In  some  of  these  treatises, 
Uuil  arc  di«tiiig[iuihed  by  an  elutpivnt  dit^plsy  of  profound  reasoning  and  research, 
the  armn^*mi-nt  in  rnniplrx,  sod  the  iirgiimrnt  long  and  intricate  in  its  develop* 
nient  ;  while  the  simpler  fonn  given  to  others  hus  been  produced  by  confining  the 
inquiry  to  some  insulnted  tliotigb  important  branch  of  the  subject. 

The  Utter  are,  however,  olijectionable  as  books  of  instruction  from  rarely  gratify- 
ing an  srdent  desire  of  infonuntion ;  and  the  former,  if  they  aatisfy  tlie  judyuieul  of 
those  who  ore  practised  in  the  art  of  tracing  an  elaborate  Investigation,  yet  have  a 
tendency  to  burden  the  memory  and  wenry  tbe  attention,  uid  thus  to  make  the  argii- 
mcnt  elude  the  comprehension  of  the  young  inquirer. 

To  those,  tbervture,  who  arc  engnged  in  the  bu^inL-ss  of  education,  it  is  hoped  t|)is 
attempt  to  futniah  them  with  an  elenieTilary  work  will*not  be  uniicct-ptablv.  It  pur- 
poses, by  a  cnpioiw  BtlcoUon  of  the  main  argTiments,  by  a  plain  and  concise  manner 
of  stMtiiig  theui,  and  by  a  simple  arrangement,  to  keep  a  middle  course  between  the 
difTiue  eonipTchensivenesB  of  some  of  the  popular  treatises  nnd  the  limited  range  of 
diacusfiinn  in  others.  The  c»techrtical  mode  Iuih  been  chosen  in  order  to  make  the 
treatise  mtire  convenient  for  use  iu  those  seminaries  where  tbe  system  of  mutual 
iustruclion  tH  followed. 

In  tlie  Introduction  an  outline  is  given  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  testimony,  and 
the  rules  by  wliieb  it  ts  regulated.  Though  brief,  it  is  hoped  tliis  pott  will  aid  the 
comprehension  of  the  pupil. 


*  Jamea  Nishei,  Deraera  Stre«t ;  Greenland,  Poultry. 
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The  First  P»rt  exhibits  ihe  eliicf  poinU  of  the  eridenoa  which  provM  thrf^ 
rceorJs  of  Ihu  diviny  ot)j;in  i>f  ihe  Chri&tiaii  Religion — the  bucks  ofthc  Holy  Go»- 
pclA,  are  gtimiDU  mid  aulli<Milic  ilocuiucula. 

The  Seconil  Part  citulnliis  ,l)ii-  i-vi(k-ncc  that  c&taMtshcM  tlte  fArt  of  the  t?rnt»  ] 
having  happened  fu  recorded  in  the  Ni<«  TcKtamrnt  In  this  part  the  four  evuigtU- J 
oal  aectHints  of  tht*  Itesurrection  haw  been  in  corporal  otl  tnia  on«  nnrrstEve.  to  fpnJ 
the  Icnrucr  au  uiieinbarraMcd  view  of  a  «cric«  of  circuiitstancea  that  w  of  iu&oUo^ 
ntoiiittnt  in  th«  iliiicujiKinn. 

The  Third  Part  exhihiu  tht>  truth  of  the  apoAtoHc  miracles  and  proplieeies  as  oor- 
rohorationa  -uid  contirtn:itioiik  of  the  facta  piiived  in  the  Srcnnd  I'.irt. 

The  I'oiirtli  P^irt  txununcs  the  personal  chnrncttr  i»f  ihe  aultiors  of  the  (fOt|H*I«, 
and  al»u  that  of  tlie  vritiii'«ses  nnd  believers  in  the  miraelcSt  wltich  arc  examined  in  Ihs^ 
First,  Second,  nnd  Third  Porta. 

7'he  Fif\h  Part  dt-uiU  a  fcHcs  of  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  that  j 
de6crit>c  the  nature,  actions,  and  mission  of  oar  Lord,  and  fix  the  certainty  and  cor-  f 
robotdti.-  tlie  truth  of  tlit  evan^fUcal  stiktcments. 

Throughout,  tlie  task,  of  con\pil«tion  has  been    performed  with  great  care ;    yrt,  | 
from  till- cxtt-n-tive  6e]d  of  the  inquiry  aod    the  coiDpamtircly  narrow  linilLs  within  j 
which  the  compiler  was  conlined,  the  work  msy  not  tte  found  attngelhcr  free  from 
defects  of  ontiskion.      The  author  vctituree,  however,  lo  express  a  hope  that  pr«cep> 
tiirs  will  reccire  it  with  indulgi-nee.     Its  aim  is  to  he  pnietieally  useful,  and  there  can  ] 
be  but  one  opinion  concerning  the  benefit  that  youlli  derise  from  Iwing  well- grounded  J 
in  this  too-frcqucntly  nc-gleoled  departrnt-nt   of  ChriBtiiui  friiicMion,     BeyottJ  rotrfJ 
other  «rurfy,  ihat  ^f  the  Eritlencea  of  the  Divine  fMj/in  0/  Cfiristimtity  U  «f  tmtgt* 
importance  to  the  young :   it  enohUn  them  to  tietect  and  to  form  a  tnte  jwtpmtnt  of 
the  sophittrjf  whkh,  through  fiertersiont  »u<t  muttalemrnli  fff  parti  of  the  eridenet 
mbrntiled  to  mtin'x  reaton,   »eeka  to  overthrow    the  faith   ittelfi  onH  ■/  Im  alto  the 
liteantj  pointed  out  (iff  I'rotuience,  far  laying  tureljf  amtjirmly  the  natural  founda- 
tion for  tltc  tuperatnieture  nf  leveated  retigion. 

The  ft-w  rtMnarks  we  ahnll  have  to  make  00  this  «UtemeDt  will  refer  lo  the 
|>.i55Rgc  which  webavu  marked  in  ilalica.     We  do  not  Jenv  our  author'aosycr-  . 
tion,  that  there  is  no  work  at  present  cxiiiting  on  the  subject  of  Chriiitiaa 
evidences  ubich   it   would  be    well  to  put  into   the  hands  of  vuung  per-j 
sons ;  we  do  not  doubt  that  if  such  a  work  could  be  producetf,  be  mighlj 
he  the  writer  of  it.     Our  difference  with  him  refers  to  another  and  more  In-  j 
len-sting  point.    We  do  not  think  that  "  beyond  every  other  study  thut  of  the 
divine  evidences  of  C'bri^lianily  is  of  most  importiiiice  to  the  youn^."     We  do 
not  think  it  will  enable  ibeni  to  delect  and  form  a  true  judgment  of  llie  sim- 
plicity by  which,  in  this  age,  they  arc  likely  to  be  as&AifeU.     We  do  no/  think 
It  is  the  means  appointed  by  Providence  for  laying  a  sure  and  tirm  foDi>datioa  j 
for  Christian  fui;h.  Christian  intelligeDce,  or  Christian  practice. 

The  questiuii  concerns  us  Mroply  in  its  bearings  upon  education  ;  wc  are,  i 
therefore,  excused  from  saying  bow  far  we  Ix'liove  that  the  yiudyof  questions  | 
respecting  the  genuineness  and  aulhenticily  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  UM.-ful 
in  fiiiKlering  penions  in  mature  9ge  from  becoming  seeplical,  in  removing  1 
acvptieiHiii  when  it  had  tokop  root,  or  in  coirverling  any  from  false  religions. 
On  a  fitting  occasion,  we  should  be  quite  willing  lo  express  our  opinion  on  uJl 
these  points,  and  to  maiiilaiu  it  by  investigation  and  coai|>itri»on  of  recurded 
cases.  But  the  a&»ertioa  before  us  is,  that  the  young  especially  are  lo  be 
incited,  nay,  even  forced  into  this  kind  of  investigation  ;  that  it  Is  the  subject 
which  is  mr«t  necessary  for  them— consequently,  of  course,  which  shoutii  be 
motit  pressed  npon  them.  Is  it  presumptuous  lo  oak  of  a  person  who  iusists 
•O  strongly  upon  argument  and  evidence  for  some  one  reason — for  some  one 
fact  in  fiivour  of  thin  dogma  ?  Can  he  produce  twenty  instances — can 
he  produce  ten — can  he  proiluce  three  of  eminent  Christian  aaint»  and 
heroes  iu  aoj  age  of  tbc  Church,  who,  looking  back  lo  their  early  education, 
have  referred  to  the  teaching  which  ihcy  received  respecting  the  auttieniicity 
uul  gunuincnea  of  the  Soriptitrcs,  wd  subjects  of  like  nature,  as  thai  vhiob 
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tre  most  valuable  and  Important  to  tliem,  OunuOior  will  nay,  "You  allude 
to  pfraons  wlio  wi>re  rvmarkiibli*  for  ibeir  ufTectiuiis  and  t))eir  zi-al^  raltiLT  than 
for  llu-ir  inlcllecludl  faculiics  and  powors.''  By  no  means — we  sball  be  quite 
satisfied  with  »ome  illuBlralion  of  the  t-fft-cts  of  (jhrihiian  evidences  in  forming 
men  lo  habits  of  Lhuughl  and  reflection ;  nc  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  we  are 
told  any  instance  of  a  profound  Christian  thinker,  who  said,  "  I  o«p  that 
cultivation  of  that  gift  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  nie  for  Uie  good  of  bis 
Church,  and  the  use  which  1  have  made  of  it.  lo  my  early  initiation  into 
difficuUieb  about  the  ori^Hii  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  pains  which  my  in- 
«truciers  look  lo  remove  them."  Surely,  out  of  the  aulobio^nphies  and 
faithful  livca  by  jniimiile  friends  of  Chrit'tian  worthies,  some  such  facts  might 
be  ^{teaiied  if  there  wen-  any  such.  If  there  he  none,  we  thinL  he  nmst  be 
a  bold  person  who  Mnuld  5uy  tliat  this  study  forms  the  most  necessary  pari  in 
the  inbiiiution  of  a  Cbrit>tiiUi  man. 

But  we  shall,  pcrhnps,  be  met  by  the  remark,  that  in  older  tim«  there  wu 
not  the  necessity  for  these  books  that  there  is  at  present ;  men  were  disposed 
to  take  much  upon  iru^t,  fur  which  they  now  require  a  rtasou.  Infidel  So- 
phists have  increased,  therefore  the  confulera  of  them  must  increase  also. 
Vte  are  quile  as  wijjiiig  to  examine  the  subject  upon  this  ground  as  upon  the 
other.  ^V^  are  only  afraid  of  being  tempted  to  «ay  some  things  which  might 
ahitck  worthy  perifons  whom  we  have  no  disposition  to  offend,  We  do  not 
di*>piite  the  iiicri'usc  of  Infidel  Sfiphisis,  but  as  we  are  talking  with  [htsoos 
who  are  anxious  for  whys  and  wherefores,  we  must  go  a  little  higher  than  the 
mere  fact,  and  a»k  what  has  increaited  tlicm  ?  ^V'e  are  afraid  «c  iihuuld  be 
obliged  lo  answer,  the  spirit  and  tone  of  our  education,  the  habit  of  rn- 
couruging  children  not  to  trust  at  a  period  of  life  when  trust  is  all  in  alt ;  tlic 
habit  of  eueour.iging  them  to  doubt  and  debate,  when  the  faculties  which  are 
to  deal  with  doubts  and  debates  are  not  awakened  ;  when,  therefore,  the  exer- 
cise can  only  excite  self-conceil,  and  can  only  lead  to  ignorance.  And,  there- 
fore, if  wc  were  Silked  again  why  there  is  so  little  intellectual  energy,  at  all 
events  so  little  of  J^c  higher  exercises  of  the  reason  now,  we  should  say 
from  the  same  cause.  Where  there  is  no  faith  there  vil)  be  no  heart  or 
energy,  no  longing  for  those  invisible  things  which  the  higher  reason  id  us  is 
meant  to  contempble.  If  then  we  were  to  suggest  the  best  receipt  fur  keep- 
ing ulive  that  Infidi'l  3opht^l^y  which  has  spread  so  widely,  the  surest  method 
of  preparing  a  soil  in  which  it  may  lake  root,  we  should  say,  early  practise 
your  children  in  hearing  and  answering  doubts  ;  begin  with  undermining  their 
trust  ;  then  nu  matter  nliat  you  put  in  the  soil  afterwards,  the  serpent's  teeth 
are  sown,  and  you  must  reap  the  narvest. 

iiutitur  ^^  Titers  ou  evidences  (tlie  one  before  US  among  the  rest)  labour  under 
■  most  melaacholy  delusion  ^^hen  ibey  suppose  that  their  arguments  do  meet 
the  kind  of  sophistry  which  is  prevalent  in  our  day,  or  that  they  will  act  the 
least  OS  a  charm  to  young  persons  who  arc  assailed  by  it.  The  modern  oj)jHiser 
of  Chrifltianily  pu!8  the  question  in  a  form  to  which  the  class  of  arguments 
produced  by  Paley  has  nu  sort  of  application.  He  will  lellyou  that  Christinuity 
has  truth  in  it,  thut  it  is  one  of  ihe  noblest,  most  beautiful  products  of  the 
human  heart  and  itnagination,  that  it  embodies  great  ideas  betlot  expressed 
than  in  most  perhaps  among  any  of  the  other  religions — ideas  whiab  arc  begin- 
ning to  be  recognist'd  in  their  purity,  now  that  the  external  history  and  out. 
ward  forms  of  ihe' system  are  falling  into  more  and  more  dLsesteeru.  Suppos- 
inga  young  person  ever  so  well  cased  in  arguments  about  genuineness  and 
■olhenlfcity.  tiuggestions  of  this  kind  will  penetrate  them  all ;  ne  will  find  that 
the  assailant  has  spiritual  food  to  offer  him,  while  he  has  been  fed  on  nothing 
bur  thrt<e  hu^k3  of  evidences.  The  love  of  disputation  and  contradiction 
which  you  hare  excited  in  him,  will  be  gratified  by  finding  an  objection 
which  you  had  not  told  him  of,  the  vague  dc«irc  of  sumclbing  which  he  had  a 
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riffht  to,  and  which  you  have  told  him  he  tnuBt  wait  for  till  he  had  satiifled  h!in. 
self  about  genuineness  and  authenticity,  appt^ars  to  be  gratified.  He 
believes  that  he  has  found  something  more  like  a  religioD,  Eomething  inon* 
akin  to  his  heart  than  he  had  bcvn  receiving  from  his  so-calK-d  Christian  in- 
atructers.  It  doc^  not  seem  to  us  then,  that  these  evidences  can  be  the  moat 
important  atudy  for  the  young,  even  for  the  purjwiie  of  guarding  them  against 
aophistry. 

But  iben  our  author  tliinks  that  this  is  the  achemc  ordained  by  Providence 
for  laying  the  fuuiidiitiuu  of  revealed  religion — meaning,  we  suppose,  thereby 
of  the  kno^tledge  and  luve  of  God.  If  this  were  »»,  the  question  would  be 
settled  ;  all  objections  and  difficulties  from  expcrU-ncc,  however  strong  they 
might  8ecm,  ought  to  he  discarded  at  once  Bui  is  this  the  plan  which  la 
marked  out  in  Sirriplure,  or  in  the  institutions  *»f  the  Church,  or  which  God 
hai  blersed  to  the  growth  and  improvement  of  any  age  ?  SVu  beheve  not, 
we  believe  there  is  another  ami  more  excellent  w  ay  pro*  ided,  that  of  bringmg 
children  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  teaching  iheni  from  the  very  first 
that  they  are  members  of  his  body  and  children  of  God;  of  telling  tbem 
that  they  have  a  divine  law  and  guide,  and  that  he  has  given  them  his  minis- 
ters and  his  word,  that  they  may  know  who  lie  is,  and  grow  day  by  day  into 
greater  ocquainlancc  with  Him.  This  is  dealing  with  children  as  spiritual 
beings,  because  they  are  so ;  it  is  preparing  them  to  understand  the  Scriptures 
which  speak  to  them  in  that  character,  to  recogniiie  them  as  most  genuine  wit- 
nesses to  their  hearts  of  what  their  hearts  t;eed,  most  authentic  testimonies  of 
htm  who  is  the  .Author  of  all  guod.  Tins  is  [preparing  them  to  make  Christ 
and  hi«  word  the  centre  of  their  education,  the  hghts  which  Interpret  to  them 
all  other  religions  and  forms  of  faith.  Without  letnptitig  them  to  be  unjust 
to  any  of  these,  it  maki's  them  see  how  each  was  straining  after  that  Son  of  God 
and  of  man  who  is  revealed  to  us  as  the  Shipherd  and  Disltop  of  his  Church. 
This,  lastly,  prepares  them  indeed  to  encijuniir  the  sopliihiry  of  the  age.  For 
even  a  right  feeling  may  dispose  us  to  Invu  biautiful  bubbles  bttter  than  dry 
sheila  ;  but  no  one  taught  tobclieve  and  pray  and  wcitch,  will  give  up  a  substance 
for  a  shadow^  a  rcaliiy  for  a  notion,  the  livir  g  God  (9t  the  fancies  and 
creations  of  men. 

TjKturet  on  Ancient  IsraH,  and  the  IsraelUUh  Origin  qfthe  Modern  Nationi 
of  Europe,     Jiv  J.  Wijwom.* 

Mr.  Wilson  believes  that  the  Modem  Nations  of  Europe  arc  derived  fWim 
the  Abrahamie  stock.  In  thcs«  lectures,  which  weru  delivered,  we  bellcre, 
to  a  provincial  audience,  he  maintains  this  hypothesis.  Every  discufatiion  of 
this  kind  must  awaken  some  thought  and  do  some  good,  and  we  should  be  very 
nnHrillinK  to  deride  Mr.  ^Vilsoa's  notion,  simply  because  we  may  not  see  our 
way  to  adopt  it. 

2'A«  0{d  Path*— Where  it  the  Good  W.iy  ?     By  the  Rsv.  J.  B.  Pratt,  f 
Church  OHii  Distent ;  ur,  Dissent  Invalidati-d,  and  the  Church  Defended.  ^ 

As  these  books  have  been  scut  In  us,  we  do  not  like  to  pass  them  orer 
wiUiout  a  respectful  notice,  to  which  both  of  them,  specially  the  first,  are 
well  entitled.  Bui  tlic  number  of  books  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  of 
£ducalion  i$  so  gnat,  and  the  ta^k  of  revieniug  tbem  sn  very  unerous,  that 
for  our  uwn  mkvi.  as  welt  a-i  our  readers,  we  are  anxious  not  to  depart  one  step 
farther  thin  is  oiCiMary  from  our  appointed  line. 


i 

^ 


•   Chrltfiiham:  Mimpriu  and  Co.  1840. 
f  Oxford:  Jamea  Henry  Sack«r.         I  I^ndoa:  Published  by  the  Author. 
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The  Univertai  Tendency  to  AtMciation  in  Mankind  Anatyzfd  and  lUuttrated, 
By  Juiis  DuNi.op,  Esq.* 

For  the  reasnn  mentioned  in  our  last  article,  we  must  decline  to  malie  any 
revifw  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  treatise,  whicb  is,  liowcTer,  upon  a  moel  intert'Sling 
aubjecl.  and  one  bearing,  not  very  remuLcly,  upon  tbv  principles  and  practices 
of  Education. 

The  Italian  Anahjtt  ;    or,  the  Esuntiaia  of  Italian  Grammar,   and  their 
AiiplUuitiun  in  Faming.     By  the  Ksv.  tl.H.  Arnolu,  B.A.f 

This  grainmar  seems  to  us  a  sensible  and  URcful  book.  It  does  not  iro  into 
the  principteH  of  the  Unf;rn°gc  at  all ;  il  merely  puts  any  English  student  in 
ihi*  way  of  noticing  whai  to  him  will  he  il^  most  iroublesumc  peculiarities* 
Such  helps  cannoi  aupersfile  the  necessity  of  more  serious  and  learned  works  ; 
but  they  arc  ditlVrent  in  kind,  and  when  executed  u  well  us  Mr.  Arnold's, 
profitable  and  conveniunt. 

Evangeticai  Truth  and  Apostolioal  Order.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Greslet.: 

Tliis  is  a  beauiirul  tract,  in  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  which  every  Church- 
man should  be  inspired  with,  and  which  he  should  seek  to  cultivate.  We 
must  not  say  more  of  it  as  it  does  not  touch  directly  upon  our  subject ;  but 
we  could  not  say  less  of  a  book  written  to  promote  union  among  Churchmen, 
and  therefore  every  good  work,  by  one  of  the  roost  efficient  labourers  iu  the 
eftote  of  education. 

SUttaen  Sermom^  By  Wfx.z.iAM  Jacodson,  >f.A.,  Vice  Principal  of  Magda- 
lene Hal),  Oxford.     Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Iffiey,  Oxon. 

These  sermons  are  puhli»hed  In  the  hoiw  that  the  sale  may|l>enefit  the  Iffley 
Parochial  Schools.  \\  e  <to  not  mention  this  circumstance,  as  If  it  could  be  ne- 
cessary to  rccomrneiid  any  fccrmons  preached  by  Mr.  Jacobson,  but  because  it 
j;ivcs  us  an  excuse  for  alluding  to  them.  The  subjects  arc  the  Spoihng  of  the 
Egyptians ;  St.  Peter's  Fall  ;  Tht  Parable  of  the  Vineyard ;  The  Character 
of  Balaam;  The  Ascension;  The  Duly  of  Public  Worship;  Christ  Weeping 
over  Jerusalem  ;  The  Joy  in  Harvest ;  Christ's  Answer  to  St.  Paul's  Prayer ; 
Not  Weary  in  Well-doing;  ('hrislmas  Joy  ;  The  Good  Shepherd  ;  The  Benefit 
Club ;  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  for  Civil  Rulers  ;  and  the  Widow  of  Xain. 
We  need  scarcely  say  ihal  they  are  written  with  the  fervour  and  affection 
of  a  Christian  Pastor,  and  the  graceful  simplicity  of  a  Christian  scholar. 


UNENDOWED  STALLS  IN  CATHEDRALS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine. 


Your  allusions  in  yotir  last  Number  to  the  Chaptci^  reminded  me 
of  a  beautiful  passar;e  in  Mr.  Manning's  pamphlet  on  the  subject— a 
pamphlet  well  deserving  the  preservation  which  it  was  so  instrumental 


•  LnudoD:  Houlstoo  and  Son.  f  I-^ndon:  Riringtons. 
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in  securing  for  the  Cathedral  Stalls.     1  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to 
insert  the  extract. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

L. 


The  Cathctlrala  of  Saxon  limes  were  but  poor  and  unendowed,  when 
they  threw  out  the  moral  and  spiritual  powers,  which  have  made  Christ's 
Church  ill  England  one  united  and  harmonious  body.  It  was  not  by  en- 
dowmenis,  nor  by  revenues,  but  by  the  concentrjied  power  of  ihrir  apmrolical 
miKfiion,  that  they  made  the  k.in}^dums  of  this  laud  lu  be  ilie  kingdoms  of  God 
and  of  His  Chriitt.  Their  endowments  came  upon  them  partly  at  ihey 
wrou|fht,  but  chiefly  after  they  had  fulfilled,  this  wurk.  And  thr  same  moral 
and  bpiriiual  power,  which  the  cathedral  presbyceries  had  ihen  to  spread  the 
Church,  they  have  now  lo  Bustain  iL  It  is  no  objection  to  point  to  ibc 
Cathedrals  and  (a  ask.  how  have  they  discharged  vbis  smttaininiL'  function 
during  the  la&i  hundred  years,  for  the  answer  U  ready  and  complete.  Wc 
need  only  point  to  the  condition  of  the  Church,  aUo  at  the  ?ume  time  to  show 
that,  if  ihu  Cathedrals  were  inactive,  the  Church  indicated  the  failure  of  their 
healthy  energies  by  her  own  diseased  and  pal»ied  atalc.  It  was  because  the 
centres  of  unity  and  power  were  sluggi&h,  that  the  Church  waa  dull  aitd 
disunited. 

V]»Mi  this  distinction  between  the  spiritual  and  tbc  secular  nature  of  the 
Cathedral  bodies,  between,  on  the  one  nand,  the  essential  idea  of  a  fellow»hip 
of  presbyters  par'ly  attached  to  the  C'atbedral  and  partly  scattered  throu;^'hout 
the  Dtoccsc,  sometimes  dietrtbuted  in  their  several  fields  of  pastoral  work, 
and  •omctimts  collected  in  one  at  the  Mother  Church  by  the  will  of  their  spi- 
ritual ruler ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  accidental  possessiion  of  endowments  and 
revenues,  which  may  be  taken  or  left  by  the  civil  power,  witltout  so  much  at 
remotely  touching  the  integrity  of  the  C'athedral  body  :  upon  this  hrcxid, 
visible,  and  undeniable  distinction,  tlie  (Clergy  of  the  Archdeaamry  of  Chi- 
ohester  grounded  their  petition,  that,  after  the  alienation  of  rcvenuci!,  all  stalls, 
residentiary  and  n  on -residentiary,  and  all  existing  dignitieK,  might  be  main- 
tained without  revenue  or  emolument,  that  their  functions  might  still  be  freely 
and  gratuitously  discharged  for  tl\e  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  ttie 
Church. 

In  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester  there  are  a  Oean  and  four  Canom 
residentiary,  and  twenty-eight  non-residentiary  rrebeodaries.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  Bill  to  suppress  these  twenty-eijjht  offices,  by  which  a  very  inconsider- 
able sum  would  be  obtained  by  the  C{>mnii»sinn,  at  the  cost,  as  I  must 
believe,  of  a  deep  and  diffused  moral  injury  lu  the  Diocese  at  larjfc. 

First,  beeauM!  the  ni>n-residentiary  appointments  arc  the  ligaments  by 
which  the  Diocese  is  botmd  to  the  Mother  Church.  Twcniy-eiphl  of  the 
partH^hial  Clergy  are  thereby  bound  by  a  tie,  which,  in  minds  capable  of 
perceiving  the  idea  of  unity  and  order,  and  of  being  affected  by  the  pre- 
sumptions and  the  admonitions  of  prinntive  usage,  is  tar  more  binding  and 
assimilating  than  the  yearly  receipt  of  a  piltry  stipt>nd.  I  should  feel  that  I 
grievously  slandered  any  twenty-eight  of  my  brethren,  were  I  to  imagine  for 
one  moment,  that  the  joint  partakinc  in  the  yearly  bi-nefits  of  those  poor  pre- 
bentls,  could  exercise  over  tlieir  mmds  a  thousandth  part  of  the  influence, 
which  is  wielded  by  the  spiritual  dignity  of  the  Mother  (Hmrch.  the 
source  and  centre  of  apostolical  authority-  By  this  a  body  of  Clergy 
are  drawn  to  each  other  by  the  tie  of  an  intimate  iVllowship,  which  silently 
works  a  unity  of  aim  and  action,  and  ditFuses  a  higher  tone,  I  will  not 
shrink  from  saying,  of  piTNonal  ond  pastoral  character  over  the  Diocese 
St  large.    In  this  way  the  Cathedral  by  its  utiendowed  offices  becomef  the 
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bond  of  many  minds,  and  thf  point  of  convergence  for  the  spnpftthies  tif  the 
whole  bixjy.  I  say  by  iu  untrndon-LKl  otBcrs  ;  f(ir  I  am  not  willing  lo  speak 
of  ihcm  as  rewards,  or  as  disUnclious,  nhich  would  insinuate  luu  niuch 
of  a  witlintmc&s  to  be  singled  out  frotn  ihe  equal  fellowship  of  the  Priesihood, 
or  to  be  bribed  by  a  foresiji^ht  of  advantage  into  zeal  for  the  flock  of 
Chribt.  To  any  serious  mind,  ihe  iika  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  with 
its  daily  sacrifice  and  perpetual  Eucharist,  has  a  deep  and  sacred  character. 
Men  feel  a  pure  uiuelflsh  pleasure  in  partaking  of  the  sacred  fellowship, 
whieb,  for  nearly  a  thousand  yt^ars,  has  never  ceased  daily  to  worship 
God  in  the  same  sanctnarv.  They  are  conscious  that  in  the  very  slalu 
they  fill,  have  sat  some  of  the  holiest  and  wisest  of  our  spiritual  ancestry  ; 
that  they,  too,  arc  themselves  linked  in  that  spiritual  lineage  ;  and  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Cathedral  presbytery  is  a  bond,  which  binds  them  with  the 
saints  that  are  asleep.  There  is  no  light  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  roan, 
who  remembers  that  he  bears  the  office  and  sits  in  the  seat  of  Hooker 
and  of  HaniiQond.  These  are  not  times  lightly  to  disinherit  ourselves  of  any 
hallowing  association  with  the  past.  The  busy  selfish  tcnijwr  of  these  days  is 
ever  loo  surely  working  to  vulgarise  even  the  best  of  minds,  by  confining 
them  to  the  present.  As  we  have  inherited  the  sanctions  of  a  high  antiquity, 
let  us  learn,  by  the  example  of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed  un  inheritance 
like  ours,  to  prize  them  as  they  deserve. 

There  is  also  another  reason  1  rannol  forbear  to  luuMi  on.  By  the 
constitution  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester,  the  entire  body  of  thirty- 
two  membcri  are  summoned,  at  the  avoidance  of  the  See,  for  the  election  of  a 
Bi.ihop.  By  the  happy  agreement  of  the  civil  aud  spiritual  powers, 
this  check  has  become  Utuc  cUe  than  a  theory  ;  and  the  statute  of  Prsmunire 
no  more  than  a  dormant  threat.  Nevertheless,  it  is  manifebily  at  variance 
with  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  her  purer  limes,  that  the  Presbyters  of  a 
diocese  should  be  renrest'nied  in  the  election  of  their  Bishop  by  only  five 
of  their  brethren.  Will  not  this  be  a  most  needless  brt>ach  of  apostolical 
practice,  and  as  such  fraught  wiih  consequences  which  no  man  can  foresee? 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  swerve  so  far  Irom  the  primitive  uwige  of  Christ's 
Church,  without  making  a  provision  fur  some  grave,  though  unsuspected, 
evil,  for  which  the  present  conjuncture  of  events  may  not  be  ripe. 

To  these  reasons  it  must  be  added,  that  to  preserve  the  non-residentiary 
stalls  will  prcscrrc  also  the  means  of  completing,  in  a  most  important  respect, 
the  organiialion  of  the  diocese.  By  their  present  constitution,  the  chief 
spiritual  oBicers,  the  Archdeacons,  have  each,  in  virtue  of  their  office, 
a  scat  in  the  Cathedral  According  to  the  fame  rule  the  rural  deans  also 
would  naturally  he  attached  to  the  Mother  Church.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  render  them  iiicalculahtv  more  ellieient  in  their  several  ofiices,  by 
nniting  them  in  council.  The  bond  ()f  cf»nimoh  privilejies  and  of  common 
worship,  whensoever  they  may  be  convened  by  the  Bishop  to  mcei  in  con- 
ference, would  do  more  to  make  the  pastoral  labours  of  the  diocese  effective 
than  the  scanty  sums  wrung  fn>m  all  their  prebends,  merged  in  one  common 
fund  to  augment  the  smaller  incomes  of  the  clergy. 

There  are  moreover  other  functionaries  of  the  dioceae  who  ought  to  be  aa- 
eooiated  wiih  the  official  body.  Such  arc  they  who  have  the  cb-irge  of 
instructing  either  the  candidates  for  holy  orders,  or  the  young  men  who  are 
preparing  for  the  duties  of  schoolmasters.  The  Principals  of  the  Di<icesan 
College,  and  of  the  Training  school,  with  any  clergy  wno  undertake  the  lask 
of  conducting  dloccssn  hii>iiie.'(S,  would  thus  fill  up  the  complete  idea  of  a 
body  in  whicti  all  the  ()flicen>  and  funcli«»i)uries  uf  the  (Church  might  meet  in 
conference.  '  It  happens  remarkably,  that  the  Caihc<lral  body  at  Chichester 
has  two-and-thirty  members,  and  the  diocese  has  tMo  archdeacons,  twenty- 
fix  rural  deans,  a  Principal  of  the  Diocesan  College,  and  a  Principal  of  the 
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Training  tcbool,  m&Ung  ibiriy  in  number.  By  some  mch  ■rrangemeDt 
this,  the  two  great  features  of  compact  and  Tigorous  diocesan  goTernment,  the 
distribalion  of  chosen  men  over  tnc  whole  surface,  ami  the  concfntralion  of 
(hem  in  one  point  under  the  Bishop,  would  be  obtained :  by  this,  ilitn,  the 
Cathedral  t'hurch  wuuld  have  its  hold  in  the  reraotetft  parts  of  the  diocese, 
■nd  would  bind  ihem  efTectually  together  in  binding  all  with  equal  clo«ieQeta 
to  ilscir. 


POETRY. 


Hrs  splendid  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  done, 

IrVithin  the  temple  great  Almansor's  son 

rshawfn'd,  with  a  bounly  prodigal  and  proud, 

Eiiortnous  gifts  among  the  struggling;  crowd. 

And  every  day  those  jfift^  he  multii)lied 

Vexed  every  day,  and  humbled  in  his  prriie. 

Thai  one,  who  seemed  the  poorest  pilgrim  there, 

Remained  alnof,  with  calm  abstracted  air, 

Indifferent — anil  contended  not,  nor  prcat 

To  share  his  scattered  UrgeKs  with  the  rest. 

Until  al  length,  when  he  had  shed  in  vain 

Gold,  jewels,  pearls,  he  could  no  more  refrain 

Bui  cried  to  him--"  And  do»t  thou  nought  deairef 

And  will  thou  nothing  at  my  hands  require? 

TVho  answered,  standing  where  before  he  stood — 

*'  Great  shame  it  were  for  me,  if  any  good, 

^Vhile  thus  wiihin  the  house  of  God  I  stand, 

I  aaked,  or  looked  for,  saving  at  his  hand."  R.  C.  T. 


DIAKY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


CHILDREN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

November  12th. — A  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Subscnbers  to 
this  Society  was  held  this  day,  to  take  into  consideration  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Society.  Lord  Nugent  was  in  the  CImir.  \Vc  insert  Id 
another  page  the  A<l(lres8  of  the  Committee,  which  was  read  at  the 
Meeting.  It  conUilns  a  very  jiainfiil  statement  of  circumstances  which 
have  brought  the  Society  into  a  HLniit,  ujid  which,  if  not  met  by  prompt 
and  liberal  subscriptions,  will  occasion  its  speedy  dissolution.  The 
Society  was  established  in  the  year  1630.  chiefly  through  the  benevolent 
exertioQB  of  the  late  Capt.  Brenton,  K.N.,  under  the  name  of  **  The 
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Sodety  for  the  Suppression  of  Juvenile  Vagrancj',"  which  designation 
was  afterwards  changed  to    "The  Cliilriren's   Friend  Society."      Its 
object  (m  is  generally  known)  was  to  provide  a  home,  to  educate,  and 
subsequently  to  provide  situations  for  the  lowest  ehiss  of  poor  children. 
For  this  end,  an  establishment  was  provided  at  Hackntry-wick,  of  which 
a  detailed  account  appeared  in  a  Number  of  tho  former  series  of  the 
**  Educational  Magazine  [Sept.  1839]  ;  and,  when  suitable,  the  child- 
ren were  scut  out,  under  proper  care,  to  several  of  our  colonies,  and 
chiefly  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  their  progress  was  superin- 
tended by  u  Committee.     None  who  have  fairly  watched  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Society,  can  doubt  that  it  has  been  an  instrument  of  much 
good  in  bringing  up  many  children  to  be  useful  and  orderly  members 
of  Society,  the  circumstances  of  whose  infancy  had  been  such  as  to 
afFortl  the  least  possible  hope  respecting  their  future  life.     Those  wbo 
ever  visited  the  Institution  at  Hackncy-wick,  or  who  were  acquainted 
with  Captain  Brenton,  whose  latter  years  were  spent  in  earnest  labours 
in  support  of  the  Society,  and  who  was  the  mainspring  of  all  its  opera- 
tions, will  not  want  to  be  informed,  that  the  statements  by  which  it  has 
been  assailed  and  nearly  undermined,  are  base  and  groundless  calumnies. 
We  refer  to  "  the  Address '*  for  a  particular  statement  of  its  present 
dilficulties,  sincerely  trusting  that  the  appeal  of  the  Committee  will  not 
be  made  in  vain. 

^^le  following  extracts  from  the  Keporta  of  the  Commissioners  di- 
rected by  Government  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  boys  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  were  given  by  Lord  Nugent  in  bis  speech,  as  having 
express  reference  to  the  particular  chaTges  that  have  been  made  against 
Uie  Society : — 

Under  this  hrad  (that  is,  the  general  treatment  of  the  boysi)  rcf4'rcnce  wu 
made  regarding  curjioral  punishment,  how  far  it  hud  been  nitlictL'd,  und  whe- 
ther, ill  a  moment  of  vcxniiou  and  anger  on  ihe  part  of  the  niasicr,  har^h  and 
viok'nt  btoH's  had  been  given,  or  oruel  chasltsemcnt  applied  ;  whether  the  ap- 
prentice had  been  goaded  to  reply  by  improper  ai.d  abusive  epilhels  and  invec- 
tives ;  or  whether  confincnieni  with  spare  diet  had  been  resorted  to  by  way  of 
punishment. 

The  replies  to  these  questions  of  treatment  were  almtwt  invariably — '*  The 
treatment  I  receive  is  very  good  ;"  "  1  am  very  well  salistied  ;*'  or  "  1  am 
very  comfortable ;"  the  exceptions  to  tliese  Tavonrable  answers  were  few  in 
number.  Some  of  the  apprentices  stated  their  having  received  correction, 
admitting,  however,  that  tliey  had  previcuftly  committed  some  fault  or  neglect. 
Such  siatemeuls,  im  the  apprentice  being  confronted  with  the  master,  proved 
to  be  the  merited  chastisement  of  half-a-di«en  f-tripes,  at  most,  with  a  cane, 
or  a  slap  or  two  with  the  open  haod,  iuflicted  for  some  act  of  grou  diiobedi- 
encc  or  wilful  negligence.  In  three  or  four  cases  only  out  of  about  100  had 
the  punishment  exceeded  the  proiocation,  or  had  been  adminii^tered  impro- 
perly ;  these,  moreover,  had  already  been  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and 
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the  masters  finetl  for  the  offence.  From  what  came  to  my  knowledge  upon 
inquiry,  I  nhould  say  that  the  roasters  were  anything;  but  tyrannical  in  rctiipect 
to  corporal  punishment,  and  that  it  uiis  only  through  ini&coniiuct  of  the  luofit 
aggravated  and  irritable  kind  that  it  was  bad  n'coursc  to. 

Respectiug  the  health  of  the  boys,  the  Com  mission  ers  state : — 

If  the  efficacy  and  success  of  the  system  of  juvenile  apprruiice  emigration 
is  lo  be  appreciuli'd  under  this  result^  and  if  hi-ahh  be  ihu  effectivt'  proof 
arising  friiui  good  treatment  and  good  fowl,  proper  and  sntlicicnt  hours  of  rest, 
and  the  absence  of  over- work,  it  could  not  he  more  forcibly  ilemonstrati'd  than 
by  the  healthy  and  florid  ap[>earutict!  of  all  the  appn'nlices.  Only  one  caw 
occurred  out  of  about  400,  where  sicknefs  wa»  the  cau^e  of  the  non-appear- 
ance nf  the  apprentice,  and  this  was  of  a  femQie,  suffering  under  a  slight  at- 
tack  of  illness  oa)y.  Four  eases,  where  weakness  in  the  eyes  prevailed,  were 
noticed  by  me  And  reported ;  and  one  of  a  scrofulous  hahit,  which  had  been 
trcali'd  svveral  times  in  the  general  hospital,  hut  stated  to  he  un-fradicable. 
While  on  thu  other  hiinj,  many  of  the  apprentices  who  had  arrived  in  the 
colony  in  a  feeble  and  sickly  slate,  had  Wvn  completely  restored  to  health  by 
die  salubrity  of  the  climate^  doubtlessly  assisted,  also,  very  mnleriaily,  by  care 
and  good  treatment. 

The  Lleports  of  llie  Comtmssloaers  were  accompanied  by  a  diitpatch 
from  Colonel  Napier,  in  which  he  expressed  his  hopes  that — "  thos« 
Tcpoits  would  aatisfy  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  cQcctually  diaa- 
hutit-  the  public  mind  in  England,  ns  to  tlie  ^neral  treatment  and  actual 
condition  of  tliose  apprentices  j  and  he  deemed  it  juat  to  record  his 
opinion,  tlmt  the  Parent  Society  in  England,  as  well  as  the  Commis- 
sioners on  tlie  spot,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  community,  instead  of  the 
unmerited  a-proach  to  which  tlicy  have  been  subjected." 

A  letter  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  was  also 
read  to  the  Meeting,  wliich  shows  )iis  T^ordship's  conviction  of  the  in- 
justice with  wluch  the  Society  has  been  treated, 

Lantdoicne  Hvuse,  ^ov.  I  Uh. 

Sir— I  regret  that,  owing  to  public  engagements  in  the  morning,  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power  tu  attend,  agreeably  to  the  invitation  I  have  rec<fived,  a  nirot- 
ing  proposal  to  be  held  to-morrow,  relating  lo  llie  present  state  of  **  The 
Children's  Friend  t^iety."  1  was  much  concerned  to  li*am  from  the  com- 
munication, ilul  alleKatiooB,  founded  upon  evidence  in  itself  of  the  most  sus- 
picious character,  anil  subsequently  proved  to  be  false,  have  yet  had  the  cA^t 
of  temptjrarily  diMiontinuing  the  contributions  to  a  Sor^if^  which  is  known  to 
have  oonfern'-I  upon  so  many  children  of  both  seices  the  inestimable  t>ei]efit 
of  an  (.excellent  education,  aud  of  employment,  where  they  could  derive  the 
greatest  ailvaiiugc  fri»m  it;  and  I  am  induced,  in  the  hope  that  the  Society 
will  persevere  in  its  u>cfu]  exertions,  to  enclose  a  check  for  HOt.  as  a  farther 
oootribuiioo  to  its  funds. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant. 
J.  Sparkes,  Esq.  Lansdownii. 

The  otiier  iipeakers  were,  Mr.  Sergeant  Adnms,  Mr.  Hayes,  Cnptaht 
Ainsinck,  Mr.  Mobair.  Mr.  Tulk,  Mr,  Kieardo^  the  Kev.  B.  Burgess, 
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Stc.  &c.  A  proposition  wa«  made  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  dissolve  llie  Society  :  but  after 
some  discussion,  an  amendment' was  carried,  that  tlie  Committee  should 
be  requested  to  use  strong  efforts  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the 
Society.  We  sincerely  desire  that  their  efforts  will  not  be  fruitless,  and 
that  a  Society,  the  want  of  whose  exertions  is  becoming  every  day.  more 
apparent,  may  not  only  be  preserved,  but  meet  with  the  support  which 
it  desen'es. 

THE  PRINCESS. 


Nov.  21. —  Tlie  moat  licalthfiil  feelings  which  can  be  excited  by  llie 
birth  of  a  Princess,  are  those  wliich  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  simplest 
minds — thankfulness  to  God,  and  an  increased  personal  interest  in 
the  Queen.  Still  it  will  suggest  also  some  reflections  to  considerate 
persons  which  are  not,  we  hope,  incompatible  with  such  sentiments  aa 
these.  It  seems  as  if  the  subject  of  female  influence— ita  nature— its 
limitations — its  right  direction,  were  forced  In  a  remarkable  manner 
upon  the  consideration  of  Englislimen  in  this  age.  For  the  first  seven- 
teen years  of  this  century,  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  was  a 
female,  and  from  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  her  family,  the  prac- 
tical presumption  in  her  favour  was  stronger  than  the  legal  one.  Two 
years  had  scarcely  passed  from  the  time  in  which  it  was  disappointed 
before  it  again  became  likely  that  the  succession  would  devolve  upon 
a  Princess.  For  three  year*  we  haTC  been  actually  subjects  of  a  queen, 
and  her  first-bom  child  is  of  her  own  sex.  In  no  porjod  of  our  liistory 
have  the  thoughts  of  Englishmen  been  turned  for  so  many  years  in  this 
directiott.  During  a  great  port  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  it  waa 
improbable  that  either  of  his  daughters  would  reign  ;  the  claims  of  Anne 
and  Sophia  might  have  been  defeated  by  the  restoration  of  James,  and 
by  many  other  casualties.  And  these  last  princesses  had  attained  so 
grave  an  age  before  they  had  any  prospect  of  the  throne,  that  their 
education  could  hardly  have  been  contemplated  with  any  direct  reference 
to  it. 

There  are  two  classes  of  feeling  very  much  alive  at  this  pcrioid,  to 
which  these  circumstances  may  have  g^ven  some  impulse.  The  first  is,  that 
very  vulgar  and  brutal  one  which  expressed  itself  in  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,  published  soon  al\er  her  Coronation  — tlic  feeling  which  connects 
sovereignty  with  physical  or  intellectual  strength  ;  and,  therefore,  is 
scandalised  by  its  being  found  in  the  hands  of  one  weak  in  sex  or  age. 
This  notion  sometimes  puts  on  the  pretence  of  being  very  Saxon  and 
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Teutonic.  We  are  told  that  a  king  is  one  who  can  or  who  kens.  TTii! 
etymology  is  probably  iiike  ;  the  doctrine  which  is  inculcated  in  it  is 
certainly  so.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  very  earliest  age  of  Saxon 
history,  at  least  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  than  the  feeling 
that  the  king  was  not  such  in  virtue  of  his  personal  qualities,  greatly  as 
these  might  he  his  ornaments. 

Tliis  feeling  has  been  working  itself  out  into  greater  clearness  and 
strength  as  the  nation  lias  advanced  in  cultivation,  and  every  return  to 
the  opposite  doctrine  is  emphatically  a  return  to  barbarism.  This 
barbariiini  only  hides  itself  under  a  shiun  refinement,  when  a  distinction 
is  drawn  between  mental  and  bodily  jwwer ;  and  when  it  is  »aid  that 
the  former  constitutes  the  true  ruler,  llic  persona  who  use  this  lan- 
guage are  abundantly  contemptuous  towards  all  who  think  differently 
from  them,  towards  all  who  say  that  the  preservation  of  a  line  and 
order,  and  therein  the  idea  of  a  divine  institution,  is  of  any  worth. 
But  let  them  have  their  way  ;  let  them  once  get  the  notion  recognised, 
that  a  man  is  to  be  king  for  his  kenning  or  canning  or  eunninff,  and  wo 
slmll  see  whether  honest  simple  physical  force  do  not  soon  cliase  their 
mental  force  out  of  the  field.  We  shall  see  whether  the  material 
broad-sword  does  not  make  light  of  nil  intellectual  foneing.  We  shall 
see  whether  they  have  not  stolen  their  idea  of  the  superiority  of  spiri- 
tual over  earthly  armour  from  those  whom  they  abuse,  and  whether 
that  superiority  can  ever  be  maintained  when  there  is  not  another  title 
acknowledged  than  that  of  human  prowess,  another  ordination  than 
that  of  human  choice. 

But  there  is  also  another  class  who  may  have  been  led  unconsciously 
into  the  tone  they  have  adopted,  by  the  habit  of  contemplating  the  pos- 
sibility or  the  fact  of  female  government ;  we  mean  those  ladies  who 
write  on  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  who  treat  all  chivalrous  defer- 
ence to  their  own  as  insulting  homage  to  a  weakness  which  doea  not  or 
need  not  exist.  This  is  another  sort  of  barbarism,  assuming,  like  the 
former,  the  airs  of  a  high  and  scornful  civilization ;  lending,  like  the 
former,  to  its  own  practical  confuUilion.  No  doubt  tlie  idea  of  the  re- 
lation between  tlie  sexes — of  strength,  raised  by  its  association  with 
weakness— of  weakness  finding  its  own  divine  worth  and  excellence  by 
communioa  with  atrength ;  no  doubt  this  idea  docs  not  lie  upon  the 
surface  more  than  any  other  which  is  really  precious.  It  is  contradictefl 
by  appearances  and  plausibilities— it  escapes  as  in  our  daily  life,  when 
we  ore  not  realizing  it  in  action  ;  it  does  not  reveal  itself  to  us  in  the 
study  of  history,  when  we  are  looking  only  at  Uie  inconfcistendes  of 
men,  and  not  at  the  scheme  of  God  ;  it  is  weak  and  insecure  when  it  is 
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not  sustained  by  truths  whicli  are  deeper  than  itself.  Nevertheless, 
when  wc  part  with  the  feeling  of  this  relation,  all  relations  become  in- 
telligibie,  and  the  theory  of  equalitj*  ntlains  its  accompHsliment  in  the 
equal  degradation  of  every  sex,  class,  and  conditton. 

The  birth  of  a  Prioeess  must  needs  rcniinJ  us,  that  such  doctrines  as 
these  are  prevalent  in  her  age,  and  may  manifest  themselves  to  lier  bit- 
ter sorrow.  She  may,  indeed,  never  be  intended  for  a  throne;  at  all 
events,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  a  ver\'  long  time  indeed  before  she  is  called 
to  it.  Her  education,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  may  not 
commence  for  some  years,  but  ours  iit  commenced  already,  and  we  are 
not  profiting  by  it  rightly  if  we  are  not  rejecting  on  the  habits  and 
tempers  of  mind  which  will  lit  or  unfit  us  for  this  or  any  destiny  which 
God  may  intend  for  us. 


DOCUMENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  EDUCATION. 


EXTRACTS  FKOM  THE  THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE  WINDSOR 

AND  ETON  CHURCH  UNION. 

November  5</i,  1810. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  M'indsor  and  Eton  Church  Utiion  was 
estabhshed  on  the  5th  of  NoTember,  1838,  having  alresily  been  laid  before 
the  piiblio  in  the  Ivro  former  Reportft.  it  will  be  stiflicient  nn  the  present 
occasion  to  recitpiinlate  them  in  few  wonls ,  and  then  to  direct  the  atten-* 
(ion  of  the  Subscribers  more  particularly  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
Sot-iely. 

The  Church  Union,  by  its  B<iard  of  Kilucation,  desires  to  watch  over  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  every  rtiihl  within  its  district.  The  importance  of  tills 
branch'of  its  onerations  beiux  hk  yet  imperfectly  underitluoil,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  details  of  the  Hystfm  should  hare  been  compUted.  But 
the  table  of  grants,  which  is  presented  by  the  Commiucc  thi«  tiny,  will 
serve  to  trace  ttie  outline  of  the  plan.  The  first  and  mast  obvious  fcctture 
Is  the  encouragement  Kiven  to  toe  establishment  of  Schools,  by  grunts  of 
money  and  bonks.  Thus,  it  is  proposed  to  assist  five  ParUhe«  within  the 
Union  from  the  funds  of  the  Society.  To  promote  the  improvement  of 
Education  upon  the  suiimlext  principles,  a  most  tfxptrienced  and  intelligent 
Inspector  has  been  appointed,  whose  assistance  hiis  been  already  received 
by  many  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  with  the  greatest  Hpprohation  ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  regular  system  of  pcriodicul  Irispecliun  will  shortly  he  retab- 
lished,  with  the  consent  of  the  Clergy,  throughout  all  the  Schools  in  the 
Union.  By  another  rocommeuilalion  of  the  Cnninilllee,  the  Tarorhial 
Clergy  are  invited  to  select,  from  nniong  their  scholars,  those  young  persons 
who  may  seem  to  be  qualified,  by  their  piety  and  nbilitics,  to  serve  God, 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  in  a  higher  station  than  that  in 
which  tliey  were  bom.  The  Candidates  thus  selected  from  the  Parochial 
Schools  receive  a  religious  and  useful  efhication,  under  a  Ckrgyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  Diocesan  Training  School  for  Schoolmasters, 
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InUly  opened  at  Oxford.  A  graut  of  30/.  in  recomnieiulcd  bj  th«  Comiuit* 
Ice  towards  the  expenses  of  this  eslablishmt'iit,  and  another  of  28/.  7«.  Grf. 
fur  the  payiiU'Dt  nt' a  riuiiel^  nf  the  Boiircl  of  the  two  scholars  selected  Ironi 
the  l*uriidhei<  of  Windsor  and  lli.shaii),  nf  wlioni  the  most  sattBtactory  au> 
countH  have  heeti  received  from  the  Principal  of  the  Uioucsiin  &o)iqoI,  U  ia 
impossible  to  cstiinatc  too  highly  the  Rdvuiitnge,  to  the  cummunilyat  lorg«, 
of  thus  opening  to  every  poor  and  deserving;  seholnr  ihrounhout  the  coiinlry 
ready  access,  not  ouly  to  the  subordinate  offices  of  the  Church,  but  even.  In 
special  casts,  to  the  Ministry  iiself 

III  t]»e  same  H|iirit  nl  prninotinjf  the  spiritual  welfaie  of  every  clast  of  the 
coimnuriity,  the  Commiiiee  of  the  Church  Union  has  directed  its  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  Conimercidl  Kducatioi).  A  grant  of  money  made  at 
the  Meeting  of  Nuvendter  Cfth,  1839.  has  been  expended  in  the  formatioo 
of  a  lending  library,  for  the  xisc  of  the  schoJars  educated  in  Commercial 
Schools  in  union  with  the  Witnlsor  and  Kton  Hoard.  A  general  eiamina- 
lion  of  the  inoiit  degervhif;  scholars  iti  all  those  Schools  has  lately  been  held  ; 
*nil  it  !•)  proposed  to  allot  the  sum  of  10/  to  the  purchase  of  Dooks,  to  be 
prest-nleil  to  the  scholars  recommended  by  the  Examiners. 

The  Committee  have  recommended  a  second  grant  of  1J5/.  to  be  made,  in 
acknoM'tedgment  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  vrhich  they  owe  to  the  Windsor 
and  Eton  l^istrict  Society  for  Promoting  Chri»lian  Knowledge,  as  the 
founders  of  the  Church  Union,  and  with  a  view  t<i  promote  still  farther  the 
efficiency  of  their  operations,  'I  he  former  grant  watt  the  means  of  enabling 
that  Society  very  largely  to  extend  its  issues  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  and 
other  religious  publications,  at  reduced  prices. 

The  spiritual  destitution  of  the  hamlets  of  Komc  nf  the  extcnuive  parishes 
in  the  Union  has  induced  the  Committee  to  give  eticnur;iiremeitt  to  the 
erection  of  Schnolrooms,  licensed  hy  the  Hishop  for  Divine  Worship. 
7*hcse  hare  becu  found  most  valuable  to  those,  who  from  age  nud  in6rmity, 
or  other  causes,  are  unable  to  attend  their  pnrUh  churches.  Six  chapels  of 
this  description  arc  now  opened  ividiin  the  Union,  four  of  which  hare  l>een 
assisted  by  grants  of  money  and  Itooku  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  ;  and 
all  are  reported  to  be  numerously  attended.  In  some  of  these  buildings  the 
duty  is  perfonned  by  the  Parochial  <  lergymen;  in  others,  it  is  uinleituken, 
«ilh  their  consent,  by  members  of  the  neighbouring  ('ollegiate  bodies,  in 
the  spirit  of  formci  tiroes,  when  every  Cathedral  sent  forth  its  Ministers  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor. 

Among  the  many  ocui.siona  for  thankfulness  which  hare  arisen  during  the 
pa5t  year,  may  be  mentioned  the  completion  and  consecration  of  the  New 
Church  in  the  pari&h  of  Old  \\  iiidsor,  in  aid  nf  which  a  grant  of.  £0/.  was 
voted  at  the  Meeting  of  last  year ;  and  it  is  proposed,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  make  u  final  grniU  of  a  similar  sum.  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  close 
the  account.  The  erection  of  a  new  church  in  the  iKirough  of  New  Windsor 
U  an  object  in  vrhich  tlie  Committee  liavc  taken  a  lively  interest;  and  they 
have  ihertlorc  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  :nniounce.  that  their 
Majiitii-8  the  Qiiccn  and  the  Queen  DowaKiT,  and  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert, 
have  expiessed  their  approtmtion  of  the  plan  by  most  liberal  contribu- 
tions. The  ncgoiiiition  uith  the  Government  for  the  accommodation  t)f  the 
troop»  at  Diviue  Service  is  proeeedtng  nlowly,  but  farnurahly  :  and  there  is 
every  hope  tliat  tin-  first  stone  of  the  building  will  be  laid  early  in  the  en- 
suing Spring.  The  Cornmtiiee  have  recommended  a  second  grant  of  50/., 
in  token  of  their  sense  of  the  great  Importfliiee  of  the  undertaking.  Amon^ 
the  grants  in  conformity  with  the  designs  of  the  Church  Kuilding  Society, 
the  (7ni  limit  ice  refer  with  great  pleasure  to  one  of  15/.  for  the  trectioo  of  a 
new  ftalhry  in  the  chapel  of  Culnbruok,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  ac« 
commodatioi)  nf  the  poor* 
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The  Coramittee  are  itiankful  to  be  able  to  recommend,  that  Ihe  g^rant  to 
the  Parent  Boc'ieties  be  (o  the  same  amount  as  at  the  last  Merting — viz.  350/. 
The  details  of  their  nperatiotis,  which  would  be  too  voluminous  to  be  here 
recited,  will  be  inserted  in  the  Annual  Report  of  llie  Church  Union,  to  b« 
published  in  December.  On  the  present  occasion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
acknowlt'dffe,  with  henrtfclt  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  the  increasing 
energy  with  whirh  He  lias  inspired  their  counsels,  and  the  larger  measure 
of  success  which  He  has  granted  to  their  endearours.  As  one  out  of  many 
proofs  of  this,  it  mpy  be  mentioned,  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Pnits  has,  during  the  past  year,  more  than  doubled 
its  income;  and,  in  consequence,  is  proceeding  rapidly  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  its  operations. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRUSSIAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  following  were  the  numbers  in  the  Prussian  Universities  in  the 
year  1832,  Tliese  are  records  of  the  schools  of  the  same  date;  but. 
they  must  be  very  much  altered  within  cipht  years.  Probably  the 
numbers  in  the  Philosophical  faculty  in  the  Universities  will  be  found 
to  have  increased  considerably  during  that  period.  We  hope  the  new 
king  will  order  a  new  census  to  be  taken  very  speedily. 

No.  1.     TABULAR  VIEW  OF  AProlNTFIl  TEACHERS,  AND  OF  THE 
STUDENTS  AT  THE  DIFFERENT  PKt'SSIAN  UNIVERSITIES. 
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Berlin  .  . 
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sod 


ReuARKS.— I.  Bcaidra  tlit*  1732  uninttriculnted  Btutlciita  hejiritig  Iccturoi  at 
Berlin,  there  were  413  bearers,  entitled  tu  hear  lectures,  making  altOf^cUicr  21-Wi 
hcare  ts. 

X  BfBiiles  the  104€  students  at  BrcsUu,  there  were  93  not  ttutriculated,  maldng 
an  All  1139. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH. 

The   follovring  most  interesting  ItHtcr  has  just  come  into  our  handx. 
\Vc  nei?d  say  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  tlie  altcntion  of  our  readers. 

LKrriift  ruou  the  rkv.  johk  sikclair,  u^.,  to  a.b.,  esq.!  one  op  tus 

•         MANAUKHX   OP   THK   KATIOKAL   SCHOOL   IN    THK    TOWW   QP   C . 


Sir, 


London,  I6th  JK^ovemher,  1840. 


H'hen  you  cnllpit  upon  me  a  few  days  a^  to  apply  for  n  mnster  to  lake 
durge  of  your  school,  yuu  apprared  to  beat  a  Ioas  to  understand  why  1  at- 
tached so  much  importance  to  the  knowledge  of  English,  as  an  inJixpensi- 
ble  qualificauun  tor  that  importaitt  office.  You  seemed  to  undervalue 
grammar  and  etymology,  and  to  think  that  they  might  very  well  be  dispensed 
with,  provided  ulher  branches  of  knowledge  were  sufficiently  attended  to, 
I  had  no  upportunity.  at  the  time,  to  enter  fully  into  the  ^uhil><-t ;  but  1  now 
propose  to  answer,  if  possihle,  to  your  eiatisfkction,  all  tht  various  objectinns 
which  you  eeemed  dit^poned  lo  urge  ngainat  the  method  of  instruction 
which  I  have  long  been  anxious  to  recommend. 

Your  first  objection  seemed  to  be  that  the  children  of  the  poor  onderstond 
sufficiently  the  meaning  of  what  they  read,  without  the  aid  of  grammar 
or  etymology.  '  It  is  enough  for  them,  you  all>>ged,  to  see  the  general 
beariuK  of  any  passage  without  attending  niintitely  and  laboriously  to  the 
meaning  of  every  word.  DuL,  1  would  ask,  what  interest  can  the  child 
take  in  reading  passages  which  he  only  partially  comprehends?  Men  are 
not  fond  of  n-ading  under  such  circumsiances.  A  Bcholnr  ill-grounded 
in  the  classics,  and  to  whom  a  word  or  two  in  every  sentence  of  a  tireek  or 
Latin  author  is  umntelligible,  although  he  may  occasionally  he  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  what  you  term  the  gmerai  drift  of  the  author,  is  not  in 
general  addicted  to  classical  study  for  his  amusement;  and  1  fear  It  is  for 
Uic  same  reason  that  some  e.lFi)et  of  our  Nutiunal  SchooLs  are  alleged  to 
have  no  pleasure  In  reading  English,  and  to  give  up  the  practice  until  they 
lose  at  last  the  capacity.  English  must  be  to  them  what  Latin  is  to  the 
iinpL'rfcct  scholar  1  havt-  been  describing.  Vou  are  wtll  aware  that  English 
is  not  an  urigitml  and  hLtmogeneons,  but  a  composite  langtiage.  A  portion 
only  is  uf  Saxon  origin,  and  it  is  tliat  portion  only  which  the  nneducatetl 
peasant  understands.     To  him  all  else  is  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

Nut  only  is  the  kuowkMlge  attained  by  persons  ignorant  of  their  own 
language  acquired  with  ilifHeulty  and  discomfort  to  themselves,  but  it  is 
lialde  to  be  confused  and  incorrect.  They  are  continually  subject  to  gross 
mistakes,  and  sec  everything  as  through  a  mist  or  haze,  which  obscures 
the  meaning  of  those  very  passages  which,  lo  a  urammatical  and  Llymolo- 
giciil  reader,  are  as  clear  aa  the  nniiD-day  sun.     in  geography,  lor  example, 
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what  must  be  a  child's  ideas  ntio,  reading  or  Iiuanng  of  latitude 
longitude,  of  tropics  and  meridians,  baa  no  Idea  of  nhat  is  meant  by  tliefle 
termii.  however  fully  ho  may  understand  the  other  words  of  Saxmi  origin 
which  compose  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ? 

2.  But  you  nhject(>d,  secondly,  that  the  clergyman  in  his  aerniuns  ami 
viiiits  miy  confine  himself  to  the  Saxon  part  of  our  lauguaf^e  ;  and  has  do 
necciihiiy  fur  using  words  of  foreign  origin.  Vou  seemed  to  think  that  if 
he  were  understood,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  who  else  was  mdn- 
telligible.  But  surely  it  wotdd  be  better,  if  pos»ible,  that  the  people  should 
be  raised  towards  the  level  of  the  clergyman,  in  respect  toliabits  of  thought 
and  expresiiiun,  than  that  he  should  oe  reduced  to  theirs.  Nu  doubt,  in 
speaking  to  adults,  who^e  C3S«  isnou-  past  remedy,  it  is  desirable,  and  even 
necessary,  that  the  clergyman  should  be  as  Saxon  as  possible  in  bis  phrase- 
ology. But  this  restriction  to  a  certain  portion  of  bis  own  language  must, 
in  many  respects,  be  a  disadvantage  to  him.  He  cannot  speak,  or  write, 
or  even  think  with  the  same  vigour  and  facility  in  a  style  n  hich  is  not 
natural  to  him.  He  may,  indeed,  cinnpo^c  good  serinnns  in  pure  Saxun; 
but  he  will  compose  better  sermons  in  English,  were  the  people  but 
rendered  capable  of  appreciating  them.  The  Voema  Vorconim^  in  which 
every  word  begins  with  the  same  letter,  contains  perhaps  some  tolerable 
]i»e!4 ;  but  no  doubt  oan  be  entertaini'd  th.nt  the  ingenious  author,  with  the 
same  expi'nditure  of  lime  and  thought^  would  have  made  a  better  poem  m 
ordinary  hexameters. 

I  may  add,  that  the  clergyman,  however  cleverly  he  may  avoid  words  of 
foreign  origin,  must  often  suffer  great  cmbarrn^'Mment  in  his  course'of  in- 
struction, from  an  actual  want  of  Saxon  terms  m  herein  to  express  the 
doctrines  of  Christinnity.  For  into  what  inextricable  perplexity  must  the 
merely  Saxon  reader  be  thrown  by  such  wonlet  as  redemption,  justiticalion, 
election,  pied<-slination.  adoplit^n,  sacrament? 

.S.  Your  third  objection  was,  that  the  meaning  of  words  may,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  sufficiently  explained  to  the  unlfttered  reader 
without  grammar  or  etymology  ;  and  that,  if  he  is  afterwards  at  a  lost 
for  the  signification  of  a  word,  he  may  consult  his  dictionary.  In  making 
this  assertion  you  have  conceded  an  important  point.  Vou  have  admittea 
that  the  knowledge  of  \tords  is  necessary,  and  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
reader  merely  to  see  the  drifl  ot  u  passage.  But  consider  how  lalwrious 
is  the  prnc*'8S  ynu  recommend.  If  words  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  separitie 
and  unconnected  objects  to  be  heaped  together  in  the  memory  without 
clastfiHcation  or  arrangement,  the  number  would  he  so  vast  that  do 
ordiuary  faculties  will  Ix*  sufficient  to  retain  them,  nor  any  ordinary  patience 
to  endure  the  tediousitrss  of  learning  them.  This  clumsy  method  of 
instruction  reminds  me  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  writing,  in  nbicb  every 
word  is  denoted  by  a  separate  written  character^  and  its  component  souniu 
are  not  divided  from  eachoUicr  so  as  to  be  expressed  by  syllables  or  letters. 
It  would  surely  be  a  great  assistance  to  a  Chiitese  reader,  if  the  sounds 
in  his  language  were  classified,  and  arranged  alphabetically,  as  in  our  own. 
In  like  maimer,  to  the  reader  of  Knglisli  uho  knows  no  other  language,  an 
equal  benefit  will  be  derivable  from  the  rrdnctiun  of  English  words  to  their 
elementary  roots  orparticles;  each  of  which,  entering  into  the  composition 
of  a  large  number,  forms  a  key  of  knowledge  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
whole. 

4.  But  your  fonrth  resource  is  tu  allege  that  the  method  I  describe  is  ini- 
practiesble  ;  and  that  English  cannot  be  taught  etymologically  unless  we  teach 
At  tlie  same  time  T>atin,  Greek,  and  French. 

The  best  answer  to  this  asseriton  is,  that  llierc  arc  echoola  fur  the  poor 
(and  the  number,  I  rejoice  to  say,  is  increasing),  in  which  tlie  mere  English 
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reudcr  is  made  thoroughly  acquuiiitej  n-ith  his  own  language*,  and  h  alik'  tu 
undenland,  and  even  to  dtflnc  with  lofj-ical  jirectsioii,  almost  every  word  he 
iiict-ts  wiih  ill  any  ordinary  KnglJiih  book,  i'hc  process  for  producing  this 
result  (which,  to  common  observers,  is  so  untccountablc)  niaj  be  ewily 
explained.  The  preparatory  disciphnc  of  the  child's  understaudingcoroaieticeti 
from  the  very  moment  when  he  enters  the  school,  lie  la  taught  from  the 
very  flrat  to  affix  a  meaning  to  every  word  he  utters.  As  soon  as  he  knows 
his  alphabet}  as  soon  kh  he  is  taimht  to  put  two  letters  togciher,  he  is  made  to 
define,  either  by  an  examjde,  orhy  a  synonyme,  or  by  pointing  to  the  object, 
every  term  whiL-h  those  letters  compose ;  and  that  it  may  be  pmcticahle  for 
him  to  do  so,  his  first  bo*ik  uf  instruction  discards  even  monosyllables  which 
have  no  signification.  Thi:»  process  gives  interest  and  antmaliim  to  study, 
even  from  its  commencement,  and  enables  the  student  to  advance  more  ra- 
pidly both  in  the  mechanical  process  of  reading,  and  in  the  intelU'ctual 
process  of  comprehending  what  is  read.  At  a  9iil}sequent  periwl,  when  this 
elementary  instruction  is  completed,  he  is  taught  to  divide  compound 
words  (which  form  the  greater  portion  of  our  Iang«a(;e)  into  separate  rout* 
or  panicles,  and  In  give  synonymes  more  abnndatitly  than  before,  and  to  the 
full  extent  of  whith  our  tan^^nage  admits.  A  common  example  tnuy  be  taken 
from  the  word  unprectvkuted.  An  ordinary  schoolmaster  would  explain  an 
unpreeedetitud  act  to  mean  an  act  such  as  no  one  bad  ever  done  before.  The 
child  of  course  would  understand  this  definition  at  the  moment,  but  would 
probably  forget  it  before  he  met  with  the  word  agun.  Let  his  atten- 
tion, however,  be  directed  to  the  three  component  particles  «n,  f»rf,  and  ttttr/ 
let  him  be  oakvd  the  meaning  of  un  in  coniposition,  and  be  required  to 
point  out  other  words.  &uch  as  uncommon  and  uncivil,  in  which  tin  bean 
the  safne  signification  as  not;  and  let  him  be  farther  asked  for  other  syllahleii 
which,  as  prefixes,  are  synonymes  with  un.  i>uch  as  in,  with  its  modifications 
of  iff,  it,  im,  ir,  ttigcther  with  f/i>,  «,  and  uon,  giving  example*  of  each ; 
namely,  ij^orant,  iditerale,  immortal,  tVregular,  tfijjointed,  niheist,  »on-con- 
formist.  Let  him  next  be  interrogated  as  to  the  force  of  the  sylLihlc  pre 
in  composition,  and  let  examples  he  given,  such  m  /previous,  /irtrmature, 
prelude,  &c.  Let  the  syllabic  ctrtte  be  next  considered,  and  ^hen  it  has  been 
shown  that  cftlc  signifies  in  general  to  go,  let  the  signification  of  Its  various 
commiundfi  he  required,  including  piecede,  to  go  before  ;  proceed,  to  go  for- 
ward ;  succc«>d,  to  go  or  follow  after;  accede,  to  go  towanis;  recede,  to  go 
back  ;  exceed,  to  go  beyond;  secede,  to  i;tf  away ;  intercede,  to  go  between, 
Stc.  Synonymes  for  euch  of  these  words  may,  if  lime  permits,  be  demanded, 
and  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  English  vocabuliry  he  acquired  at  a  small 
expense  of  memory.  Vou  will  ubscrve  that  during  ihe  whole  of  this  process 
instruction  and  entertainment  are  combined.  \Vhilc  the  oitenlion  is  kept 
alive,  the  understanding  is  exercised  and  imprrved.  It  is  not  words  merely 
but  ideoi  (hat  are  gained,  ond  gained  in  the  mn*it  agreeable  manner,  by  teach- 
ing analogies — an  employnu-nt  trislinctively  delightful  as  well  as  profitable  to 
the  human  mind, 

5.  But  ynu  will  object,  fifthly,  that  the  explanatorv  and  elyrnnlogtcal  me- 
thod I  am  recommending,  is  not  uniformly  applicalde  ;  that  the  rules  are 
liable  to  exception  ;  that  the  rootn  and  particles  tu  be  explaiii--d  admit  of 
various  significations,  and  that  if  the  English  reader  is  often  guided  by  them 
aright,  he  will  he  sometimes  also  misled.  The  prefix  pro.  fnr  instance,  some- 
limes  means  ^brtrarrf  or  fce/orc,  as  in  progress,  ptogramme,  processiun ;  and, 
sometimes  instead  of,  as  in  pro-consul,  pronoun- 

Uutthis  objection,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  be  fatal  to  all  rules, 
and  prevent  the  acquirement  not  of  KnglJRh  only,  but  of  any  taiiguat;e  wlut- 
ever.  Suppose  a  teacher  of  the  cl-i-'uicA  to  tell  his  scholars  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  them  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  (in^ek  and  Fjitin  root",  bccauae 
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in  different  ciictiinjiunci's.  nnd  under  differi'iit  conibiniitiDn»,  ihey  did  not 
iinit'onnly  rriain  %  (:xe<l  ^i^iiticaiiijn,  wp  sbould  not  (■xp<-ct  \m  mipiU  to  make 
the  same  progress  as  lho5v  tif  a  nicire  iuilicious  inKtrucltr.  Indi-tnl,  upon  l)ic 
erroneous  piincijile  you  wunlJ  eslabllsli,  it  Mould  not  be  ptnaiblu  tu  leach  the 
alphabet  itself.  Vou  muuM  be  stoppt-d  in  liwittf  by  the  li'tlir  A  ;  for  A,  a« 
you  \*c\i  know,  has  a  diversity  of  &nund  in  dift'trcnt  cases — a»,  fur  inslaflcCi 
in  the  words  ale.  at,  and  u//.  You  cou!il  not.  then  fore,  upon  jtiur  o«ll 
uheinc,  luy  down  for  a  chil<l  the  general  rnlc  that  A  wu«  to  be  prunounocd  m 
any  one  of  iHtHL*  ways,  lest  he  should  be  perpUxfd  by  the  other  two. 

6.  ]:tut  your  rno3t  serious  grounds  of  opposition  remain  to  be  removed, 
and  are  those  which  concent  religion  and  inordlUy.  As  re^iinls  teli^ioi), 
you  uisist  that  the  explmiHtiiry  tnethod  is  hicoDsiiitrnt  with  tho&e  doctrit4es 
of  Oiristiaitity  which  eon:.iin  mysteries;  that  a  Lhild  traineil  up  upun  the 
syerem  1  um  advocutintj.  and  uciu.stonied  to  have  eveivthiniij  hruufflit  duwn 
to  the  level  of  his  capucUy,  will  he  wuiithig  ;u  that  faith  uuUigiicd — that 
ipirit  of  docility—that  reverence  for  authority,  which  Christ  enjoins,  uud 
which  our  own  Church  is  so  peculiarly  solicitous  to  tiiaiiitain.  If  this  effect 
resulted  of  necessity  from  the  etyntolugicul  system,  1  sIiouIl]  at  oitce  abandon 
it;  but  you  wilt  not,  I  think,  fltid  many  of  my  reverend  brethren  ready  to 
agree  with  you  iti  the  suspicion  that  grammar  and  etymology  are  diiTigemus 
lo  religion.  Ati  iieademicul  education  has  mafle  them  well  ULqiiiiiulcu  with 
the  force  iif  English  imrlirles.  lliongh  tu  a  ditrerciit  way  from  the  popular 
method  which  1  have  described.  1'hey  arc  especially  actjuaiutcd  with  the- 
ological terms,  and  tliey  do  not  firnl  that  kiiowledi^e  to  excite  in  their  omd 
minds  a  prt-jndice  :igattist  my.^terics  They  see  cleaily  the  di:<titictiiMi  Ite* 
Iween  exptaliiiit;^  j(  uiyijtery,  and  expluiiiitig  tlie  terms  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed. Unless  the  terms  are  nndecBtood,  no  idea  whatever  is  conveyed» 
and  eonsoquenlly  the  doctrine  r<'niaiii>,  to  all  intents  and  purpose^,  as  if  it 
had  never  been  revealed  at  all.  A  young  pctson  instructed  on  the  explatia- 
tory  method,  ntay  he  made  to  perceive  more  distil. ctly  tliaii  atiy  other  the 
actual  boundaries  tu  which  all  otiinan  knowledge  is  ut-cessarily  restricted. 
VV'hiit  he  sees,  be  sees  clearly  ;  and  therefore  he  can  tell  how  far  lie  see«. 
He  is  nreparcd  accordingly  to  rewire  the  assurance  that  there  is  nmch  be- 
yond ine  sphere  of  mortal  vision  ;  ami  U  necuHurly  capable  of  comprehend- 
iHK  ihi^  distinclltiti  between  what  may  and  what  cannot  be  known;  between 
what  ntay  be  expluiued,  und  what  adtnits  of  tio  explunution. 

7.  Hut  you  irr>i«t,  finally,  that  although  the  grnnttnatical  studies  1  hftvc 
been  recommending  slnudd  have  no  injurious  tendency,  with  respect  to  the 
Christian  faith,  yet  that  they  are  destructive  of  that  ingenuous  hMmility. 
which  i*,  or  oii^ht  to  be,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  youth,  and  are  thus 
hurtful  lo  innr»)ily.  }{nt  surely  It  is  a  strange  nssiimption,  to  take  (or 
gmtitcd  that  children  are  lo  he  pnflTtd  tip  nit-rely  by  the  knuwieilge  u(  thejr 
own  language.  Such  knowledge,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  iirarly 
universal ;  and  then,  at  all  evctirs,  it  will  imt  inflste  the  possessor  with  the 
conceit  of  its  rarity.  I  woidd  besides  remark,  that  if  «c  ore  to  consider 
knowled^'e  as  the  treasure  of  the  mind,  langimge  is  the  key  to  it,  and  not 
the  treasure  itself.  A  conceited  spirit  ia  more  likely  lo  be  engendered  by 
having  gained  a  treasure,  real  or  supposed,  than  by  possessing  the  ntPans  of 
gaining  it.  The  youth  who  has  empluy«l  himself  laboriously  in  desultory 
reading,  and  in  accunndating  misrellaneoii!*  facts  in  history  or  science,  ill- 
assorted  and  worse  dlgesti^d,  is  far  more  liable  tu  ostentation  and  display 
than  tlic  youth  whose  chief  atUiinment  is^  tliat  he  niiderstands  what  be 
sneaks  and  hears  The  former  feels  hi^  brain  oppressed  and  crowded  wilh 
ideas,  which  he  is  in  continual  danger  of  losing;  and  which,  therefore,  he 
must  make  ihu  most  of  while  ihcy  remain.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  la 
oddiijg  constantly  lo  his   well- arranged  and  well-coinpucted  store,  which 
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he  has  thoroti/>hty  secured,  anil  which,  being  for  use  aikI  not  for  show,  he 
has  no  (einpUttititi  uosedsonahly  ami  preoiatiirely  tn  rxliibit.  Tht*  vory  fact 
of  havhig  cninpletcly  inn  stirred  a  Hinitll  pfirtinn  of  hutnuti  leariiiii(^.  rihI 
having  iii(Jii^tiintisly  rikI  «)iiccc»:fii1ly  cultivated  hut  one  small  corner  nf  the 
wide  field  of  sfietice,  gives  him  a  huniiliathig  and  salutary  inipression  of  the 
iinniensily  of  tlic  jrrouiid  before  him. 

You  MOW  pcrceivf  why  1  may  have  appeared  to  listen  with  some  impa- 
tience to  the  remarks  which  you  so  eanu-stly  pressed  upun  me  reKpectiiig 
other  matters  connected  witli  education,  such  as  uiiHerit'S  and  class-rooiii8» 
drawing  atid  chalk  wntini;,  geology,  botany,  and  mental  arithmetic.  I  la- 
menial  to  perceive  tliat  in  your  eagerness  about  the  snpcrstructnre,  you 
were  forgetting  the  foundation.  I  am  for  frnm  undervaluing  either  iJu'itu 
helps  to  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  itself  which  they  might  be  the  means 
of  commnnicatiitg^;  and  would  go  perhaps  beyond  yourscll  in  my  zeal  to 
introflucc  them.  But  the  first  o^ect  to  an  Englishman  is,  as  I  have  shown, 
to  understand  EngtiKh.  The  first  object  of  a  master  should  be  to  establish 
A  nitiliiim  for  the  niterchange  of  ideas  between  hlrnselt'  and  his  sctndars. 
^V'ithout  such  a  iiieditttn  he  can  effect  norhing.  Uuleto  both  parties  under- 
stand the  words  mutually  employed,  thiy  are  as  foreigners  to  each  other; 
the  master  sprnks  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  the  xoholar  is  in  the  situation 
alluded  to  by  an  Apostle — of  a  barbarian  listt-nintr  to  a  Greek. 

The  point,  therefore,  for  immediate  coniiideraiioii,  is,  by  what  means  our 
schools  and  training  instit\itions  msy  be  provided,  speedily  and  cheaply, 
with  elementary  works,  constructed  upon  the  principle  I  have  mentinjied. 
I  wish  to  see,  as  soon  a^i  possible,  a  good  "  Ursl,  second,  and  third  "  hook, 
ft  good  volume  of  entertaming  and  instructive  *'  extracts,"  a  good  grammar, 
a  good  glossarv,  a  good  introduction  to  Scripture  History,  and,  above  all^  a 
ffOuU  series  ol'  questions  illustrating  the  Liturgy  and  Catechism  of  the 
Church.  Such  works  may  be  in  existence,  but  they  miifit  be  brought  into 
notice  by  authority,  and  published  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  If  works  of 
this  kind  were  once  gem^rally  introduced,  so  that  the  n)a><ler  should  first 
learn  them  in  the  training  institution,  and  altcrwnrds  teach  them  in  his 
pari.sh  <<chool,  a  vast  impulse  would  be  given  to  the  progress  of  tdiicaiioif, 
and  especially  to  religious  education,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
the  Church.  Such  a  m.iKter  would  himHcIf  know  why  he  was  aCburcmnan, 
and  he  would  he  prepared  to  show  his  pupUa  why  they  should  be  the  same. 
He  would  show  them  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed,  both  in  the  Bible 
and  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  Not  onUr  would  he  do  this,  but  be 
would  make  them  understand  the  phraseology  of  their  minister,  whose  ex- 
bortotlons.  whether  in  private  or  from  the  pulpit,  being  no  longer  abore 
their  comiu-ehension,  would  be  listened  to  witn  picssure  as  w«)l  as  profit- 
The  well-educated  spiritual  pastor,  using  his  ordinary  language,  would  be 
as  intcllitfibte  as  bis  unlettered,  but  at  present  foinddnlde,  rival  in  the 
nieeting-iiouse;  atnl,  conseipiently,  the  learning  which  is  now  lost  upoD 
the  people,  would  become  available  for  their  editicntion. 

m  J  hare  tfae  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 
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childhen's  friend  society. 

A[>P8Cft9    OF    Tlie    rOMWlTTEE    OP    MANAGEMENT    TO    THB    SPECIAL 
OBNKRAL    MEETIKG^ 

Ejrter  WiH,  \2tk  Xotvmber.  1840. 

The  advertucrnntt,  calling  llir  prrs^nt  iiipptiiig,  whirli  hn«  br»i  acrcnl  timm 
r^at^H  in  the  u  uspapen,  and  aUo  extensively  circulated,  will  have  explaiutil,  in  a 
few  nunlH,  the  reiuuii--.  Tor  lh»  ntc)]  your  oomraittee  lure  now  taken  i  it  ti  therefore 
intcndt^d  tu  entvr  inlo  Huch  an  explauilion  only,  on  thin  occasion,  as  the  limits  of  the 
Ailtertiscment  precluded 

For  this  purpofto  it  will  be  necesKary  to  alltide  to  the  original  intentioiiji  of  ibe 
founders  of  the  Institution,  oud  lo  state  the  results  of  lhi»  great  experiinrnt :  then  to 
call  your  nttcntion  lo  ihc  nlatiNtical  accomitft  of  the  lutt  three  years,  and  from  theae 
to  prove  the  iiere»Ktty  u{  (.he  preneut  iiietBure.  If,  in  concluKioii,  your  coinuiittce 
CRD  4uggett  a  nieins  by  which  mm\e  of  the  good  which  they  tnut  h.«8  already  been 
done,  may  be  continui-d  In  thepour  tle^titulv  oiptian,  nttd  propose  aii  ^irrangcnicnl  by 
which  inany  biiliibtriniia  famitiea  may,  by  a  change  in  ihrlrcirouinittiintTeK,  he  ledfrotn 
want  tu  the  cumfrirt  of  independence,  they  will  then  feel  the  cuQSoUlion  of  kuoinng 
llijtiall  that  hum  hitherto  been  dtmc  h:i8  not  been  done  in  vairL 

The  itqu»lidni't!i  of  the  unfuriunaie  tittle  vagrants  Kwamitiig  in  thii  great  citj' :  the 
miacry  of  their  dotitutiun;  and  the  certjunty  that  «uch  a  cour>c  of  lii'e  wa&  lending 
tbeni  iulu  the  pnths  of  crime,  had  long  arretted  the  attention  of  tiinse  benevolent  in- 
dividunU  who  were  at  k*n(,'th  iiiduce<I  to  make  the  experiment  of  reclaiming  them  fritra 
suchdcmorali/ing  habits,  oud  training  them  to  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  and  the  ail- 
vantagca  of  lionvtit  industry. 

The  plan  wa"  approved  aiid  vnpportcd  by  many  influential  perannn  ;  and  fnr  shout 
three  yeani,  tn.iny  Itoys.  of  various  ages,  were  taught  reading,  writing,  and  ipade  huv- 
harulry,  receiving  nt  the  same  lime  a  aliglit  in^^iglit  into  sonic  of  the  aioal  u&cful  uf 
the  nicchanicfti  arts.  When  itkccainc  deairable  to  provide  for  these  boys,  advantage* 
nui  employment  W4«  itought  for  in  Kngland  in  vain — ma«terg  cauld  not  he  found  wil> 
ling  TO  take  elLirgo  of  ihose  who  b.-i<l  formerly  led  so  very  equivocftl  a  life  ;  and  when 
in  a  very  few  iuMnnccR  eniplojmenl  wo-h  procured,  the  hoy«  were  noon  enticed  by 
their  evil  AS!iOcintr*>  to  a  renewal  or  their  acta  of  vagraiit-y  and  dishoncKty, 

I'nder  th*«p  circumntanceii  thi-  eommillcc  were  romprlled  to  resort  to  emigration ; 
and  it  i<k  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  ehairman  of  that  committee,  the  late  Captain 
Hrenton,  who  had  originally  oppo^cd  5uch  a  means  of  providing  for  thcM'  children, 
was  one  of  the  Iir4t  to  pfreuive  the  necessity  aiid  advantages  of  the  meaiture,  and  in 
the  end  to  beeome  one  of  il»  ntrongeat  adrooalrs.  Tlic  facts  reeurdrd  in  the  report 
of  the  CommiMionrrs  appointed  by  Gov4mment  loinvefiiigate  the  condition  of  thoM 
apptenticca  already  rttsbllahcd  at  the  Cape,  are  considered  by  the  ccimmitlee  «» 
strongly  recDvimeoditory  of  ihe  -lyttem  of  Juvenile  Emigration  i  and  to  thcae  factft 
might  br  adaed  the  eriilenceof  some  of  the  lad«,  who,  hnvmg  completed  their  indcn- 
liirra,  have  relumed  to  thik  eonnlry,  and  have  expreaaed  their  thankfi  to  Ihe  coinintlt«<« 
for  "making  men  of  them,"  aa  ihry  cxprcMcd  it,  by  removing  tliem  iWm  bad 
associates,  and  bad  exampli'. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  onponents  to  thi«  meaanre  have  examined  the  question 
in  all  itK  bearings,  and  particularly  in  this  point — lit.,  ihe  removal  from  the  influence 
of  bad  example  of  tho»e  brought  up  in  the  hot-beds  of  crime. 

The  grititude  of  the  juvenile  emigrant  has  always  been  proportionate  to  his  desti- 
tation  and  misery  in  this  country;  nor  hna  the  Society  heard  eomplainta  and  n- 
pining*  except  when  it  has  stepped  from  the  track  marked  out  for  its  operation  to 
relieve  parents  in  abetter  condition  of  life,  from  a  son  inclined  to  vagrant  or  disho- 
nesL habits;  had  this  thankless  tJt&k  been  avoided,  it  •eems  highly  probable  that  the 
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prejudice  riuud  agaiuet  the  Society  would  have  hvvn  coufiiied  to  thuM*  who  look 
upon  emigration,  in  uny  sliapc,  as  an  evil  which  ought  not  to  i*xi«t ;  under  an  imprusa- 
ion,  ime  or  false,  that  England  is  Inrge  enough  and  rich  raough  to  employ  the  whole 
of  its  population.  TfaiH  is  a  question  to  which  we  need  not  now  addre)«5  ourwlvcs. 
That  there  ii  great  diBlrcas,  ia  too  apparent — that  the  Children's  Friund  Society  ha*. 
to  a  certain  extent,  reliered  many  destitute  indivtdualq  in  a  nsanner  which  ha*  he«n 
conaidered  conducive  to  t}icir  comfort  and  future  happiness,  »m\  that  a  large  amount 
of  success  luLs  crowned  its  ctTcirta,  must  be  allowed  : — but  all  those  eflbrU,  for  the 
last  two  years,  luive  been  paralysed,  in  consc[]uence  of  prejudices  raised  agaliiit  its 
proceeding,  by  porttef  who,  without  due  courtesy  and  forbearance,  toolt  for  granted 
statements  which  a  little  inquiry  would  have  proved  to  he  exaggerated  or  unfounded.' 

These  prt-judicL'K  were  not  coiiflned  to  the  parties  for  who»e  advantage  the  Institu- 
tion was  principally  forincd  ;  thfv  were  sIbo  entertained  hy  many  iiidividtiHl!)  who  had 
prcvtouBly  supported  the  Society — thus  aSbrding  another  proof  of  the  alinoit  insu- 
perable difficulty  of  eflhcing  impressions  which  have  once  been  made  on  minds  little 
inelined,  perhaps,  to  take  the  trouble  of  examining  closely  the  arguments  which  cre- 
ated tlieir  prejudices. 

The  life  nf  the  child  of  destitution  is  passed  alternately  in  the  streeta,  where  aota 
of  vagrancy  are  frei|ueiii1y  followed  by  petty  thefls,  and  in  the  prisons,  where  the 

{'oimg  mendicant  learns  Uio  soon  tc  becoTne  the  expert  tbief — until  such  trninings 
e»ds  to  (he  inevltiible  consequences,  coiidi'mnation  and  puninhinenL  Puni^ihnient, 
let  it  be  obiiervtfd.  for  leading  a  life  frain  which  the  culprit  had  little  if  any  means  of 
escaping;  (hr^'what  friendly  aid  was  there  to  ofier  him  the  means  of  tn  honest  Ijveli- 
hooo  ?  Who  would  employ  the  vagrant,  the  child  of  want  and  misery,  and  pvrchaoco 
of  crime  f  It  has  been  asserted  thnt  there  ought  not  to  he  any  destitute  poor, 
pariabes  being  bound  to  provide  for  Ibcni ;  but  in  e«ery  street,  in  every  lane  of  this 
Vast  city,  areiou  many  evldeneex  uf  the  misery  that  exisiM,  to  allow  us  to  hhut  our 
eyes  to  tlie  neglect  that  waits  on  poverty.  Parishes  ought  to  provide  for  every  desti- 
tute child,  but  do  not.  The  Children's  Friend  Society  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil, 
anti,  ax  far  as  the  liberality  of  the  public  allowed,  lucceeded ;  but  thai  liberality  was 
not  equal  to  a  thoueandth  part  of  what  was  required  for  so  great  an  object  If  the 
necessity  of  giving  an  industrious  training  to  the  neglected  children  of  destitution, 
wbu  Would,  if  left  to  their  helple.sxnesK.  become  pe-itH  of  society,  he  admitted,  let  a 
belter  system  than  that  which  the  Children's  Friend  Society  has  pursued  be  brought 
farwardi  let  a  bttter  prousion  for  the  future  wrll-betug  of  the  hapless  vajfrant,  than 
that  of  Juvenile  Emigration,  be  pointed  out  ;  if  this  can  be  done  the  project  will  bo 
moat  heartily  anhixt-  <\  by  all  the  trieiids  of  the  Society  who  have  Hupportc-d  the  plana 
that  have  been  hitherto  purttucd.  The experieuce,  however,  of  your  Committee  leads 
them  to  the  conclusion,  that  removal  from  local  circumstances,  from  bad  example, 
and  from  riciuun  companions,  'm  the  only  means  by  which  the  juvenile  vagrant  can 
have  a  chfliici-  of  becoming  a  nseful,  industrious  man. 

The  object  of  the  Society  has  been  to  reclaim  children  before  it  is  too  lafc  ;  to  bow 
the  wed*  of  virtiu:  and  industry  while  the  mind  is  open  to  receive  good  inipressiona  i 
and  to  prevent  crime,  by  an  early  removal  from  temptation  of  the  neglected  cliild  of 
poverty. 

Notwithstanding  the  appeal  that  was  made  to  the  public  ou  the  IGth  of  May.  1H39, 
and  again  ou  the  30th  of  May  in  the  present  year,  when  the  evidence  of  ihe  Com- 
missionrri^  appointed  by  Gorernment  was  presented,  iheoAlunmicK  circiiktcd  against 
the  Society  bud  tnkrn  Mirh  hold  on  the  public  mind,  that,  week  after  week  evinced 
the  gradual  decline  of  Suhsrriplitjns  nnd  Donations,  as  well  aa  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  number  of  applicniiix  for  admission.  This,  time  might  remedy  ;  hut  your  Com- 
mittee have  aU»  to  regret  the  loss  of  that  co-operation  which  existed  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ; — the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Cape  Government,  to  the  office 
of  Guardians  of  Juvenile  EmlgrrtDt^,  disgusted  at  the  abuse  so  irtdmitriously  circula- 
ted against  them,  in  cutninou  with  the  Society  at  home,  have  expreHsed  their  most 
settled  determination  to  confine  their  Guaxdianshlp  to  those  already  in  the  Colony, 
and  to  refuse  it  to  all  others  that  may  be  sent  out  hy  the  Society. 

Under  these  circumstancei*  the  most  advisable  phn  to  adopt  was  the  F.slablishment 
of  a  Cape  Industrial  Farm,  sh  propo»ed  at  the  last  General  Meeting,  and  the  sub- 
Rcription  promUed  at  tlic  outset  lo  realise  the  best  wikIics  of  your  Coinniitlce.  A 
most  liberal  donation  from  Her  Majesty,  the  subscriptious  of  many  friends  to  the 
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iniiitatioD,  and  Iht  interest  taken  in  thi>  propnffpd  meamtre  hy  manjr  influential  indU 
Tiitualn,  led  to  ■  hope  th«t  &  Society,  so  benevolent  in  it*  intentions  would  be  upheld 
by  the  eoinmunity  at  large,  and  thiil  the  l>enefit«  it  had  conferred  on  the  destitute 
Would  have  induced  those  who  required  il»  aid  to  preM  forward  with  their  claimi. 

When  your  Committee  found  thnt  only  one-third  of  the  proposed  amount  wu 
raised,  while  at  the  same  time  the  usual  income  derived  from  Annunl  Suhtcrtbert 
grnduAllr  failed,  an  npplieation  for  pecuniary  assistjtnec  was  m»dr  to  llrr'Majcs^'a 
OoTcrnmenli  thii  being  declined,  the  Committee  felt  obliged  to  determine  upon 
iJieir  future  proceedings,  and  lu  tike  tmniedbtc  steps  to  prnvidr  dir  those  children 
who  remained  under  their  protection,  before  the  funds  in  their  posaeision  were  ex- 
pended. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  general  diminution  of  the  rrsourcea  and  of 
the  means  of  doing  pond  to  the  destilnte  ; — 

In  the  year  1838,  the  numHer  of  children  ndmilted  wis  305 — namely,  87  fi\tU,  and 
218  boys.  In  the  year  I83!>,  the  number  wa*  reduced  to  159— hcing  73  girls,  uiid  only 
80  boys  I  while,  in  thin  year,  of  1840,  the  numbers  arc  AO,  and  34,  or  a^  total  of  Oi 
children,  about  one-hAh  of  the  number  admitted  in  183K. 

During  the  same  yenrs  the  sxibscnplions  were  as  followi : — In  1838  the  Anniul 
Subscriptions  and  Donations  amounted  to  nearly  Jt2&00,  the  sum  received  from 
Boarders,  Piri&hes,  and  other  sources,  amounted  to  £2§90,  making  a  total  received 
of  £6490i — in  the  year  1839.  the  total  receipts  had  fallen  »hort  of  the  former  year 
by  itIOOO.  and  tht*  year  the  Donation*  and  Siibsrriptiona  received  hare  amounted  to 
£0^5 — Boarders,  &c.  to  £00,  making  a  total  of  £1485,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
year  1836. 

In  this  slate  of  things,  with  a  monthly  expenditun-  exceeding  themanlhly  income, 
it  was  imponsible  to  proceed,  and  that  eotir»e  has  been  adopted  which  was  considered, 
under  the  eircumstanoes,  the  moil  prudenL 

An  opportunity  occurred  of  sending  such  children  as  volunteered  their  scrricea,  In 
the  Swan  River  ;  nixtcuu  boys  sailrd  tn  Auiftralia  nn  the  2nd  of  Novumbcr,  under  the 
care  of*  genllemari  rctHrning  to  that  Colony,  and  where  they  will  be  immediately 
provided  for.  The  other  children,  now  In  the  Asj*lun>!i.  will  shortly  he  returned  to 
their  fricnd-o;  thUH,  the  Socivty  may  be  coii^tdered  as  virtually  abnndoncd  ;  but  it  I* 
intended,  until  the  fulfilment  of  existing  Indentures,  to  keep  an  office  open  for  tbe 
purpose  of  atwi^ting  the  cnrrewpnndencv  between  the  Juvenile  Emigrants  and  their 
}>areiits  or  frit-nds. 

Your  Connnlltce,  however,  have  the  convolution  of  believing  thai  the  cxertioni  of 
this  Societj-  have  been  the  means  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  Uie 
melancholy  nonite<| nonces  arising  fnmi  invfnile  vagrancy  and  destitutiun  in  the  me- 
tropolis, and  in  the  larger  tuK-ns  of  the  kingdom.  The  estflhiifihmeni  at  Parkburst, 
for  the  rcfbrmalion  of  juvenile  ofTenders,  i^,  it  \%  to  he  hoped,  a  first  step  towanU 
Asyluuis  for  tbe  prcvi-uiion  of  ortine.  >lnny  parochial  industrial  tchocls  nave  been 
formed  on  the  model  of  thn  school  at  flDekn^y-Wick,  and,  duubllcss,  mont  bcneflcial 
results  will  follow  to  the  ehildrrn  who  arv  thus  enabled  to  nc<)uire  hnbit*  of  tiirf\il  in- 
dustry, combined  nith  In-stnietion.  instead  of  the  lititleiis  life  which  vnshiTCtoforc  the 
lot  of  most  of  the  children  couiined  to  the  workhouses. 

Your  Committee  now  dmtre  to  return  into  your  hinds  the  trust  yuu  have  hftherlo 
reposed  in  them,  and,  in  so  doing,  mu«t  rerord  their  sincrre  regret  that  a  Society 
ftwined  upon  principles  of  the  purest  benevolence  should  be  regarded  with  so  murn 
■pithy  on  the  one  hand,  ana  so  much  suspicion  on  the  other — thnt  it  should  be 
ullowffd  to  fall  into  ncelrct  in  oonsequeni'e  of  its  objects  and  its  advantages  ht'ing 
misunderatood  and  mi« represented.  Your  Committee,  however,  are  convinced  that 
when  the  doors  of  tlteir  Asylums  are  closed,  a  short  time  only  will  elapse  before  the 
necessity  of  some  similar  Institution  will  be  felt. 

They  now  beg  leave  to  Rubmil  the  following  suggestion  to  tbe  Mct-ting.  as  a  meant 
of  afTording  SKMsIance  to  the  really  destitute  orphan,  as  well  as  to  industrious  families, 
who  may  be  rir<iirnu<iof  nmcllnrsling  their  enndilinn  hy  a  removal  to  a  Colony  where 
a  due  rt-ward  iiiiiy  tic  i-ipeclL-d  furlhrir  labour, 

A  Loan  Society,  for  aiding  families  and  adulu  of  good  character  to  emigrate  to 
tfao  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  holds  forth  many  advantsges,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  persont  would  gladly  avail  ihemseWeA  of  the  independent  nician  afforded 
hy  A  loan,  of  removing  their  Ikmilies  to  that  Colony. 


I 
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Tlie  tide  of  cmit^TAtiija  bos  hittierto  tlowcil  towartls  ihu  C*iuiilas  ami  Aiutralini 
while  a  Colon;  of&ring'  equal,  or  p^tii  f<rfAt(<r,  idTanUgci,  hok  hceii  emirt-ly  over- 
looked. The  Oapc  of  GoihI  Ilr))ir  p[i!n>c5.sf-i  n  cHmnU'niore  BJilubrious  probsbly  than 
iny  other  country  in  the  worlii^miiU-  its  geographical  position  *uil  il»  r?sourcct 
rcndtrr  it,  ill  addition,  ODc  of  tht.-  mo»t  eli^ililc  thnt  cnn  oSur  itkclf  to  llic  rmigritnt. 
Tbe  vuyvf^e  is  nut  uiually  prulongcd  bi-yonil  ttcvrnt}-  dayn,  while  tlie  t-xppnHc  of 
piMage  is  iiioderAte — nil  ihnt  is  rfquired  to  rrnder  lliis  Colony  <u|K'riflrin  every 
~  peel  to  othrrK,  is  labour,  ivnd  to  secure  its  command  tbe  Culuiii^tit  have  Already 
vn  their  wJHiiigncstf  to  repay  partofthe  ciuigratioti  expenses,  by  payment  of  wages 
In  advance,  xx  in  ihecaM  of  juvenile  emit^rants  ;  they  would,  therefore,  readilyemploy 
nod  itunirc  good  wajjes  to  «uch  adulti  as  tiiay  desire  a  better  remuneration  for  their 
labour  than  they  c:iii  procure  in  this  counlty. 

It  will  be  unneecssary  in  this  address  to  enter  into  the  drtuils  of  a  pUn,  which  your 
Coiumittru  merely  augt^eat  fur  public  cunhideiation ;— it  wouUl,  however,  highly  gn- 
tify  tlieiii,  should  it  meet  tbe  atientiqa  aiid  coiiiiteiunce  wbich  in  iheir  opinian  it 
deitervr*. 

A  limited  number  ofboys  (perhaps  eventually  ofchildreu  of  both  sexes)  might  be 
received,  fur  the  purpose  of  emigrsUon  with  the  fomilies  of  such  parties  as  may  seek 
tlie  advautage  Affurdeil  them  by  tbe  Lnan  Emigration  Society  ;  admiuion  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  same  manner  .^s  at  presrnt,  for  which  purpose  the  premises,  at  Hackney- 
^Vjck,  might  be  rt'taiiied  as  a  Depot  previous  to  embarkation. 

If  this  suufiesitioii  be  adopted,  >our  Committee  feel  tl:at  not  only  will  ihcy  haTO 
dont  all  in  their  power  to  nsst!<t  the  dinlressed,  but  also  will  have  presented  an  oppor* 
tuiiity  of  peniunent  advantage  to  individual  lamilies,  as  well  as  to  a  Colony,  which 
requires  only  lo  be  better  kuuwn  to  insure  for  it  a  pre-eiuiui'nec  in  public  esliinalion. 


COKLKGIATE  SCHOOL  AT  LEICESTER. 

We  hnve  been  prevenleil  for  several  months  from  giving  an  account  of 
the  Exaininatioiis  at  this  School  last  June.  They  seem  to  have  been 
conductfd  with  great  spirit.  The  following  is  a  brief  Abstract  of  the 
Papera  set  to  the  ptipils  :  — 

GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LrKE— EPI8TLKS  TO  THE  ROMANS  AND 
HKBREHS,  &c. 
stxTir  Awu  nmi  classm.  • 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  life  of  St.  r.uke— What  is  he  styled  by  St.  Paolf 
What  is  the  supposed  date  of  bis  (i<'spel  f  fiivo  the  precise  meautugs  of  the 
ivordK,  "  Jeaiis,"  "  Christ,"  "  Apo.-.tl«,"  "  Evangeliat/'  "  Uospel,"  "  Luke," 
"  Saul,"  with  their  respective  derivations. 

2.  U'hnl  wns  (he  rrlationsbip  between  ibe  eeveral  IIcrodB  mentinneil  in  the 
New  TesiaiiieDt  f  lu  the  reign  uf  which  of  tliem  dues  Luke's  narrative  com- 
oaeDcc  T 

9.  Trantlale  c.  ii.  t.  3i,  35,  and  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  declaration  here 
made  in  the  cbaracler  uud  preachinn  of  our  Saviour.  M'bo  Js  the  person  ad- 
dresKcd  as  iroC  aiVr^t?  nhat  i&  the  dor.vatiun  of  ^oupaidt 

4.  Explain  the  exprtasioo  iv  aaB$<i-rv  itvrtpowpar^.  MImt  was  a  Sabbath 
day'a  journey  *    How  du  you  reconcile  tke  diirereoce  between  the  GeaealoK^ 
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of  our  Sitviiiur  us  ^(«i>u  by  ^latilii-w  aoil  tli&(  coiitiiliicd  in  ilip  tliirti  rhnpler 
ur  Liikt-r  U  hu  ui0  UDilersluud  b>  llie  l«nii  *' our  Lord's  hrfthr^n,"  menlioliod 
in  cbapler  8  i 

6.  Kxpliiin  Ihp  nictiiphonrRi  imrige  of  the  followiiiit  wonl» — -wpotKowTt,  lie  »d- 
raotcd — /{(Vti^to*',  tliry  Mrre  aHtL>iiifthiril  — /{(ffOMii'*ru,  he  niu  bciug  ciirrifMl  out 
tu  be  burird. 

7<  Giv«  instances  of  Hebraismii  aniJ  Latiniems  from  the  Gn«p?l  of  SU  Luke. 
Whit  iofrrrDce  may  be  Jmwa  from  tb^ir  occurrencf .' 

8.  M  hot  ncre  Ihe  llirec  principal  avctn  nmong  tbe  Jews  id  oar  Lord'R  limef 
W  ho  M'^re  Uie  ypofiftmrut — Ihe  vo^uiiiidaKaKoi — aod  Uio  rcAwi'aiT 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  (lie  Hoi;  Land,  iocIadiOK  IteuneH  itad  Trscbontlis;  and  give 
ttir  variuuK  uuiic>s  applied  lo  it  in  Scripture.  Also  the  Bcveral  aiiines  of  tLf>  Sra 
of  Oalilte. 

U.  M'hnt  iLrfi;uii)ent»  liavf  b^rn  hrouf{ht  iii  favonr  of  Uie  authcQllcit;  of  the 
KptHlIu  In  Ibe  Hrbn-wfir  To  whom  iit  it  a<ldre«Kr4l  ?  lo  vihal  language  la  tl 
fluppoaed  tu  have  hepQ  first  nrittcu  f 

Ifl.  Quote  tents  which  nllribule  lo  our  Lord  ibe various  cliaraitcr*  of  a  MiKh 
I'ricat— a  Sacnric** — a  Mediator — a  King. 

18.  De6nt-  Prophee^ ;  and  mentiim  IhoKc  rharacterialioa  nBicb  render  il  pecu- 
liarly valuable  oa  b  source  of  crtdeuce. 


COMPOSITIOV  PAPER. 
MX-ra  CI,4M. 

A  paB<nge  from  Livy  into  fircek  Prose. 

A  piunage  fromCiibbon'a  Dechne  und  Fall  of  ibc  Romnn  rmpirr^c.  Iiii.  into 
Latin  ProM. 

Hime  English  linen  into  LiitlD  Verse. 

Paji*aj(e4  from  Liry,  R.  iv.  Juvenat,  Hnrnrp,  Cicem  de  8rnec(utr>,  IrHiixlntpd 
intit  Kiigliab  Pniye. 

Pasaogea  tnuiBlnted  and  explained,  from  the  Nubt'^t  of  Aribtuplmnea,  the  Ag«. 
meauoD  uf  ^bthylutt,  Ihe  Pbirait-aw  of  Curipldcf. 

PasjiaKCB  into  Flngtisb  Pnise^  frimt  Tliucydide.R,  B.  u  Herodtdua,  R.  il.  De> 
Dittsibt'tieft  in  ADtTrolioueni,  XenophoDttk,  Aitabusis,  B.  r. 


CHy  ttnni  L  Lmg  Lmw:  Doudnt^  iik]  S<*ryinfour. 
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.     A  LETTER  TO  A  NATIONAL  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

A  geueral  statement  of  the  objects  and  the  piiociples  of  the  "  Edu- 
cational Magazine  "  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  But  many 
cu'cumstances  may  have  occurred  within  a  twelvemonth  to  make  some 
fresh  explanations  needful  :  at  all  events,  an  editor  ought  to  have 
learnt  something  by  the  experience  even  of  so  short  a  time.  Some 
questions  have  been  proposed  to  me  respecting  the  plan  of  it,  which  I 
wnftH»  answer.  As  my  remarks  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  persons  belonging  to  your  class,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing 
them  to  you. 

I  have  been  asked,  whether  this  Magazine  is  intended  chiefly  for  the 
:/i^-«  use  of  teachers,  or  whether  it  proposes  to  occupy  itself  with  questions 
'  >  >  relating  to  what  may  be  called  the  Politics  of  Education.  I  hope  my 
reply  will  be  clear.  A  year  ago,  Churchmen  generally  felt  very  anxious 
respecting  the  designs  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  English  schools. 
Their  fears  took  various  forms.  Some  thought  it  dangerous  that  the 
State  should  assign  any  portion  of  the  nation^  funds  to  schools  ma- 
naged by  Dissenters  ;  some  thought  that  Popish  influence  was  at  work  ; 
some  feared  that  the  schools  actually  under  the  direction  of  the  clei^ 
would  cease  to  be  efficient  for  the  good  of  the  country,  or,  supposing 
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them  ineflicient  now,  would  be  altered  upon  a  wrong  principle,  if  they 
wfire  subjected  to  civil  eonlrol.  Now  witli  the  first  two  of  thtrse  anxie- 
ties we  resolved,  at  the  outset,  that  we  would  not  meddle.  Whether  we 
shared  In  (hem  or  not,  we  helieved  they  did  not  directly  affect  Kducn- 
lion  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  did  not  fall  within  our  province  to  consider 
them.  The  third  question  seemed  to  us  of  an  altogether  different  kind. 
It  was  not  one  that  concerned  the  Statesman  exclusively  or  chiefly  ;  it 
was  not  merely  connected  with  the  general  condition  of  the  empire  :  it 
bore  upon  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  the  teacher  ;  it  involved 
the  whole  question,  What  is  Kducation,  and  in  what  way  can  it  he  mode 
available  for  a  people  ?  To  this  point,  therefore,  we  addressed  ourselvea 
moat  earnestly  ;  not  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Govern- 
ment, which  seemed  disposed  to  infringe  upon  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  Churchmen  to  claim  that  liberty,  and 
to  prove,  by  their  acts,  that  they  were  worthy  of  it.  In  doing  this,  I 
believe  wc  were  doing  our  hcst  to  maintain  a  high  notion  of  the 
work  of  the  teacher — or,  as  some  like  better  to  call  him,  the  J?dir- 
cator.  We  were  showiag  thut,  bowever  small  the  sphere  of  his  labours, 
he  was  necessarily  connected  with  a  body  which  has  no  limits  of  space 
or  time  ;  that,  however  poor  and  insignificant  in  the  account  of  men  th« 
persons  to  whom  he  was  devoting  himself,  he  was  fulfilling  the  highest 
purposes  of  God  towards  the  highest  of  his  creatures. 

As  the  Government,  by  an  honourable  and  satisfactory  agreement 
with  the  Bishops,  has  set  mir  minds  free  from  the  present  apprehension 
of  tliose  evils  which  then  seemed  to  be  threatening  us,  you  see  at  once 
what  must  be  the  character  of  our  work,  if  it  is  to  he  consistent  witJt  its 
original  intention.  The  political  articles  which  it  contained  were  merely 
accidental,  and  arose  from  the  imposjiibility  of  treating  the  subject  which 
we  had  taken  in  hand,  witliout  introducing  them.  Our  main  business 
roust  be  henceforth — as,  indeed,  it  always  hiis  been — with  the  principles 
and  the  details  of  the  work  in  which  yon  are  engaged — with  schoolhouscs, 
not  with  parliament  houses.  Tliere  nre  i)eopIe  enough  to  take  interest 
in  the  doings  of  statesmen  ;  we  believe  it  is  a  much  more  interesting, 
though  it  may  seem  a  much  more  humble,  task,  to  be  occupied  with 
yours. 

In  answering  this  question,  I  have  anticipated  the  next  It  is,  whe- 
ther our  Magazine  is  chiefly  to  consist  of  long  dissertations,  or  of  dis- 
cussions upon  specific  points  in  Education,  and  facts  which  illustrate  iti 
progress.  I  can  say,  nithout  hesitation,  the  fewer  general  dissertations 
there  are,  the  better,  I  believe,  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  reader;  th© 
morr  convenient  and  pleasant,  I  am  certain,  it  will  be  to  the  Editor. 
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WJiilt"  the  controversy  with  the  State  was  still  in  progress,  it  was  neces- 
sary at  times  to  enter  upon  questions  which  you  might  plausibly  (though 
I  dunk  wmngly)  call  merely  abstract.  But  I  should  always  wish  that 
we  might  exhibit  principles,  as  they  exhibit  themselves,  in  facts.  It  was 
announced,  when  our  new  scries  was  commenced,  that  it  was  meant 
chiefly  as  a  mcdimn  of  communication  for  purocliial  clergymen  and 
schooimaxttrrs  with  each  oilier  and  with  persons  in  London  or  at  the 
Universities,  who  were  interested  in  tlie  subject  which  intercstpd  them, 
andwouldbegladtoreccivclightfrom  them  respcctingthe  practical  part  of 
it.  This  I  have  wished  it  to  be ;  and  it  will  not  be  my  iault  if  it  do  not 
niBume  this  character.  You  may  at  all  times  save  yourselves  ih>m  the 
infliction  of  a  tedious  essay,  hy  sending  me  an  account  of  your  school, 
or  the  results  of  your  experience  in  any  part  of  it.  Be  assured,  that  the 
more  minute  the  details,  and  the  more  simple  and  straightforward  the 
report  of  them,  the  more  we  shall  be  pleased. 

But  if  you  should  say  that  you  do  not  chiefly  care  to  read  accounts 
of  your  own  proceedings,  or  of  proceedings  just  similar  to  them  else- 
where, and  that  you  should  like,  tliereforc,  to  know  what  kind  uf  matter 
we  can  furnish  which  would  be  more  new  to  you,  and  yet  not  come  un- 
der the  head  of  essays  or  dissertations,  I  answer.  My  experience  would 
lead  me  to  this  conclusion.  A  magajtine  will  be  best  composed,  not 
when  persons  sit  down,  with  their  pens  in  their  hands,  for  the  purpose 
of  inventing  articles  to  fill  up  a  certain  number  of  pages  in  it,  but 
when  they  make  use  of  it  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  thoughts  which 
have  been  suggested  in  a  course  of  reading)  by  some  passing  event,  or 
by  their  daily  duties,  greater  fonn  and  clearness ;  or  in  order  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  selfish  pleasure  of  possessing  a  treasure,  by  commu- 
nicating it.  A  studious  and  meditative  man,  while  pursuing  one  sol 
of  thoughts  often  starts  many  others  which  he  would  like  to  presenie. 
These  superfluities  may  almost  suffice  for  a  periodical ;  and  as  ihey  will 
be  of  the  same  stuff  with  his  more  matured  and  continuous  reflections, 
they  serve  admirably  to  draw  away  our  thoughts,  with  an  easy  and 
gentle  force,  from  the  vulgar  temper  and  feelings  which  mere  periodi- 
cal literature,  when  made  up  according  to  the  ordinary  maxims  of 
trade,  is  apt  to  engender.  It  is  with  this  kind  of  articles  that  I  should 
hope  to  provide  you — with  hints  as  to  methods  of  study  and  of  teaching 
— with  suggestinns  about  good  books  for  the  school  or  for  your  own  use 
when  preparing  for  it — with  examples  of  great  men  in  former  times, 
which  you  may  read  or  tell  to  yonr  scholars — with  translations  of 
books  otherwise  not  within  your  reach — with  information  about  tlie 
education  of  former  ages  or  of  foreign  nations — with  actual  manuals 
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which  you  may  turn  to  a  direct  practical  account — with  remattcs  upfit 
plans  and  projects  of  education  that  might  cither  prohl  or  mislead 
you. 

Supposing  this  design  could  be  accomplished  better  in  this  year  than 
in  ibc  last  (as  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  may),  you  will  see  at  once 
why  I  cannot  acknowledge  the  force  of  an  objection  which  has  been 
somctinies  made  to  us,  that  we  have  not  defined  clearly  enough  which 
kind  of  education  is  our  principal  object.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
should  uiite  either  for  the  poor  school,  tlie  middle  school,  the  grammar 
school,  or  for  the  University,  and  that  to  combine  them  all  is  out  of 
the  question.  I  believe  it  is  not  out  of  the  question,  and  that  no  per- 
sons would  have  so  much  cause  to  complain  as  you  would,  if  we  so 
regarded  it.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  your  dignity  imd  usefulness 
than  that  you  should  fed  your  connexion  with  all  the  teachers  of  the 
land  ;  nothing  more  important  to  them  than  that  they  should  recognise 
the  connexion,  and  endeavour,  by  all  means,  to  testify  their  sense  of  it. 
The  want  of  this  feeling  has  introduced  infinite  perplexity  into  our 
education — infinite  division  into  our  social  system.  It  has  been  remem- 
bered that  u  [Kjor  child  was  poor ;  it  has  been  forgotten  that  he  was 
a  child :  and  u-ith  this  vicious  impression  at  the  outset,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  poor  men  should  think  of  themselves  as  pooVj  and  rich  men  as  n'eA^ 
and  that  both  alike  should  forget  that  they  are  men.  The  true  sense  of 
a  common  humanity  and  a  common  interest  will  never  be  obtained  by 
abolishing  the  distinctions  of  rank,  nor  by  forcing  different  ranks  to 
associate  together.  It  must  be  realized  gradually  through  an  education 
which  is  grounded  upon  the  principle,  that  what  is  universal  and  common 
to  all,  is  deeper  and  more  wonderful  than  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  If 
our  Magazine  helps  to  spread  this  feeling,  1  shall  think  that  It 
has  not  existed  in  vain.  If  we  find  that  we  must  cither  abandoa 
the  attempt  or  cease  to  write,  I  should  at  once  adopt  the  latter  alterna- 
tive ;  for  1  do  not  see  how  we  can  be  useM  to  education  upon  any  other 
terms. 

I  hear  we  are  complained  of  for  not  allotting  a  sufBcient  portion  of 
each  Number  to  the  reviews  of  books,  I  am  told  that  this  is  an  import- 
ant department  in  such  a  work,  especLilly  to  the  national  schoolmaster. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  important  to  him  to  know  what  books  are 
published  on  matters  immediately  concerning  him,  and  what  those 
books  profess  to  contain.  It  may  also  be  desirable  that  he  should  see 
a  specimen  of  their  execution  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  can  really 
caie  to  see  twenty  or  thirty  opinions  delivered  oracularly  by  a  person 
who  has  hud  the  most  imperfect  op{>ortunitie8  of  forming  an  opinion 
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about  any  of  them.  If  an  editor  did  not  spend  his  whole  time  in  read- 
ing the  bonks  which  were  sent  to  him,  he  could  scarcely  be  in  a  condidoa 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  them;  if  he  did,  he  would  be  utterly 
unfit  to  exercise  the  iaculty  of  judgment  uj)on  that  or  any  other  matter. 
At  the  same  time,  he  feels  great  reluet^mc-e  in  delegating  this  task  to 
others  ;  those  whom  he  could  trust  most  are  those  on  whom  he  would 
least  like  to  impose  such  a  labour.  My  notion  then  is,  that  in  place 
of  regular  reviews,  we  should  publish  what  has  been  called  in  our  Ma- 
gazine a  7ournai^  of  y^oo^j— that  is  to  say,  we  should  tell  the  public  that 
there  is  such  and  such  a  book,  what  it  is  about,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
obtained.  If  the  Editor,  or  any  person  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  has 
liad  leisure  or  opportunity  to  consider  the  book,  he  may  state  the  result 
of  his  considerations;  if  he  has  thouj^ht  upon  the  subject  without 
reading  the  book,  he  may  tell  his  thoughts :  but  if  he  do  neither  of 
these  things  but  merely  report  the  existence  of  the  book,  adding  dome 
sutheient  intimation  of  its  object,  he  shall  be  held  to  have  discharged  all 
debts  to  the  author,  the  publisher,  and  the  public  ;  it  being  no  part  of 
his  obligation  to  any  one  of  the  three,  that  he  should  violate  his  own 
conscience.  This,  at  least,  is  my  notion  of  the  matter^  imd  I  mean  to 
act  upon  it. 

I  think  our  Magazine  may,  with  advantage,  increase  the  number  of 
those  articles  which  are  usually  inserted  under  the  head  of  documents 
or  local  information.  Tliese  I  believe  to  bu  very  usefiU,  and  we  aball 
be  most  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  supply  them. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  upon  one  other  subject,  which  I  have  purposely 
reserved  till  the  end  of  my  letter.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Magazine 
has  explained  its  sentiments  upon  education  clearly  enough  ;  but  that, 
as  it  professes  to  be  a  Church  miigaxine,  it  ought  to  have  declared,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  its  readers,  to  what  section  of  the  Church  it  adheres, 
lest  haply,  under  cover  of  a  subject  in  which  all  are  interested,  opinions 
should  be  uttered,  in  which  only  u  few  could  agree.  Certainly  it  has 
made  no  distinct  profession  upon  this  point ;  neither  has  it  made  aloud 
bout  of  belonging  to  no  party ;  because  this  is  a  boast  with  which  most 
persons  connect  no  meaning  at  all,  and  with  whicli  those  who  do,  con- 
nect a  bad  one.  But  thus  much  has  been  said  (because  it  was  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  announcing,  not  the  opinions  of  a  particular  person  upon 
things  in  general,  but  the  principles  of  the  work  upon  that  subject  to 
which  it  is  devoted)  that  wc  believe  the  Church  to  be  the  great  and 
divine  cducatrix  of  mankind  ;  that  we  believe  the  Scriptures  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church  as  that  instrument  of  education,  without 
which  all  its  others  would  be  unintelligible  or  iueflcclual ;  and  that  wc 
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believe  the  Churc}i  has  a  commission  by  means  of  th«  Scriptares.  anS 
of  those  other  instruments  which  the  Scriptures  command,  encounige, 
authorise*  or  permit,  to  educate  the  Reason  and  Conscioncc,  andsubordi- 
nately  to  these  all  the  other  faculties  of  man,  into  the  greatest  possible 
Iiu^cne&s  and  freedom  of  which  they  are  capable.  Now,  if  it  be  the 
case  (as  it  is  commonly  understood  to  be)  that  the  so-called  sections  of 
the  Church  consist  of  persons  who  exclusively  or  prominently  exalt 
the  Church,  who  exclusively  or  prominently  exalt  the  Scriptures,  who 
exclusively  or  protiiincntly  exall  the  Reason,  the  answer  to  this  question 
seems  to  have  bcon  already  given,  and  to  be  for  all  practical  purposes 
sufficient.  Should,  therefore,  any  one  of  those  persons  who  are  sup- 
posed to  rate  the  Church  higher  than  others,  wish  to  speak  in  these 
pages  of  its  divine  powers,  and  liigh  cunimissiou,  and  great  resjHjnstbi- 
lity,  he  can  surely  do  so  with  perfect  freedom  ;  he  cannot  say  more  on 
these  subjects  than  we  have  ofEmied  that  we  believe.  Should  any  one 
whose  whole  aflt'ction  is  ci-ntrud  in  the  IMhlc  speak  of  it  fis  the  great 
teaching-book  of  the  world,  he  will  spt-ak,  only  too  coldly  for  our  apprehen- 
sion of  its  worth.  Should  the  admirer  of  Reason  speak  of  its  (grandeur, 
of  the  light  which  it  is  capable  of  beholdin|(,  or  of  the  cultivation  which 
is  due  to  it,  he  would  be  but  asserting  our  own  doctrine.  Tliis  view  of  the 
case  wc  maintain  not  the  least  from  auy  eclectical  notion  of  bringing 
difierent  warring  systems  into  hannony,  but  simply  because  we  cannot 
express,  in  any  other  way  that  wc  know  of,  (he  living  power  by  which 
education  Is  to  be  conducted,  the  means  by  which  that  power 
must  act,  the  results  which  it  will  produce.  And,  therefore,  while 
we  should  be  boimd  to  tolerate  any  particular  modes  of  exprension 
which  any  of  these  parties  might  use  in  asserting  its  own  trutli,  though 
we  might  not  adopt  precisely  the  same  modes  ourselves,  it  is  quite 
obvious  tliat  we  lmjuW  not,  consistently  with  our  own  principle,  per- 
mit any  one  of  them  (except  under  a  protest)  to  assail  the  principle  of 
either  of  the  other  two.  If  any  one  should  speak  of  tlie  Church 
OS  if  it  were  meant  to  crush  the  Reason  and  not  enfranchise  it» 
wo  should  look  upou  him  as  ii  bad  Churchman ;  and  tltough  wo  might 
allow  him  to  utter  his  word,  wc  should  do  so  only  for  the  purpose  of 
replying  to  it.  The  Scripturalist  who  set  at  nought  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  or  believed  lli.it  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  CJod  to  call  forth 
the  Reason,  we  should  think  a  bad  scripturalist  and  deal  with  him  ac- 
ootding  to  the  same  rule.  Tlie  man  of  Reason  who  was  contLMuptuous 
towards  God's  word  and  onliniinces,  we  should  hold  to  be  tmrcasttnable, 
and  should  enduivour  to  show  him  that,  like  other  idolators,  he  was 
degrading  his  divinity  in  the  very  act  of  worshipping  it. 
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Tltesc  ate  our  maxims  ;  how  far  we  hnve  succeeded  or  mny  succeed 
in  acting  upon  them,  you  must  decide.  I  believe  I  have  nothing  more 
to  add,  than  that  I  am 

Your  &ithful  Sen'ant, 

T«E  Editor. 


MTRSERY  EDI  CATION.— No.  11. 

KARLT    DI8CII»MNB. 

Amonust  the  rc»tierA  of  this  paper,  there  will  doubtless  be  manv  nho 
h(t\'c  loiit^  and  steadily  held  correct  and  decided  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  education  i  opinions  on  which  they  act,  but  which  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  discuss.  It  is  strange  how  liable  conlcuiplatire 
minds  are  to  the  delusion  that  all  the  woild  think  with  thcui ;  that  Mrir 
views  and  principles  are  almost  universally  recognised.  And  it  is  with 
Bnrprise  and  pain  they  at  length  discover  that  these  prMiciples,  which 
they  so  lean  upon,  and  which  they  have  learned  to  love,  and  of  whose 
value  they  are  so  deeply  convinced,  are  cither  unknown  or  lightly  es- 
teemed, or,  it  may  be,  even  ridiculed  by  multitudes  around  thein.  Such 
persons  would  l>e  much  astonished  if  one  could  only  find  time  and 
patience  gravely  to  render  a  true  account  of  the  monstrous  theories 
and  astounding  practice  of  many  educated,  accomplished,  and  amiable 
pHTonts,  which  one  from  time  to  time  has  heard  of  and  witnessed.  Let 
them  then  be  patient,  though  they  should  here  find  certain  principles, 
connected  with  the  early  training  and  discipline  of  children,  stated  aa 
fully  and  plainly  as  if  they  were  not  already  familiar  and^  in  many 
minds,  established  truths. 

It  is,  doubtless,  by  tlie  appointment  of  God,  that  the  very  first  moral 
duty  which  your  child  is  capable  of  being  taught,  is  also  that  which  it 
is  most  important  he  should  hrst  learn. 

That  duty  in  obedience  ;  the  submissiou  of  his  will  to  yours.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  habits  of  early  obedience, 
as  connected  with  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  also,  very  strikingly,  the 
physical  well-being  of  children. 

I'hat  we  may  the  more  clearly  see  the  reasonableness  and  truth  of 
ttiis  statement,  let  us  descend  at  once  to  details  *,  and  the  better  to  avoid 
the  ambiguities  of  general  teruis,  I  will  suppose  that  we  arc  enabled 
to  observe  the  methods  puisned  by  the  heads  of  two  families  with  their 
respective  children  >  that  eacli  family  consists  of  several  children,  and 
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that  the  eldest  child  of  the  one  fninily  is  called  Charles,  and  the  eldest 
of  the  uther,  Edwari*. 

The  parents  of  Charles  felt  that  it  was  clearly  right  that  their 
child  should  obey  them,  and  thiit  it  n-as  their  duty  to  teach  him 
to  do  so,  as  sDori  m  possible.  \Ve  nill  not  at  present  speak  at  all 
of  the  methods  they  euiploye<l  to  accoiuplish  their  purpose,  but  only 
say  that,  before  the  child  was  two  years  old,  they  had  (rvcrroiiie  the 
chief  diiriciihit's  connected  with  this  undertaking.  Afterwards,  as  he 
advanced  iu  other  things,  in  mental  power,  and  capacity,  care  was  taken 
that  the  ground  once  occupied  sliouhl  never  be  abandoned  ;  and  obedience 
was  constanlly  reijulied  from  him^prompt,  unquestioning,  implicit 
obedience,  Charles  is  now  eight  years  old.  His  moral  sense  is  clear. 
It  was  exercised  at  first  about  something  definite,  and  which  be  could 
perfectly  comprehend.  He  was,  from  the  first,  led  to  act  on  an  intelli- 
gent perception  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  The  only 
riifht  be  could  fur  a  long  time  know,  was  to  do  as  he  was  desired.  The 
only  wrong  was,  to  do  what  was  forbidden.  But  this  limited  code  of 
morals  was  very  distinct,  and  the  habit,  so  early  formed,  of  uniformly 
renouncing  the  evil  and  following  the  good,  will  ever,  by  God's  grace 
assisting,  be  of  incalculable  value,  as  childhood  and  il^i  simple  wayo 
are  exchanged  for  the  trials  and  temptations  ihat  wait  upon  man's  estate. 

Tlie  intellectual  powers  have,  in  the  carte  of  Charles,  been  allowed  fair 
play — an  advantage  not  always  granted  to  children.  His  mind  is  free 
to  employ  itself,  with  undistractcd  attention,  on  whatever  is  submitted 
to  it.  The  turmoil  atid  strife  in  which  a  yonng  rebel  so  continually 
Hveflf  and  which  are  so  obviously  unfavourable  to  steady  intellectual 
progress,  are  unknown  to  Charles.  Hitherto,  indeed,  be  has  nut  had  any- 
thing given  him  which  could  task  his  powers  severely  ;  but  yet  his 
mind  has  been  acquiring  an  aptitude  for  future  achievements,  and  the 
foundations,  on  which  his  parents  trust  hereafter  successfully  to  build, 
have  already  t}een  laid. 

His  physical  condition  will  be  justly  thought  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  at  such  an  age.  His  constitution,  naturally  neither  very 
robust  nor  very  delicate,  has  been  improved  by  many  circumstances 
attending  the  system  on  which  he  has  been  educated.  Charles  is  a 
most  happy  child.  For  its  own  sake,  happiness  in  early  clutdhood  will 
seem  to  all  who  love  children,  worth  doing  much  to  procure.  But,  be- 
sides, it  exercises,  I  need  not  say,  a  most  powerful  inllueuce  on  their 
health.  It  is  well  known  that  "  many  chronic  diseo^ses  are  developed 
by  whatever  depresses  the  spirits  ;'*  that  •*  habits  of  discontent  develop 
chronic  diseases,  and   a  peevish  child  has  little   chance  of  growing  up 
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licalthy ;"  and  that,  to  f|iiote  the  words  of  another  writer,  "  depression 
of  liiiy  sort  impuirs  the  aiiiiiml  cncr^*.  and  disturbs  the  digestive  func- 
tion." So  thnt  Chnrlcs's  iJCond  health  probably  results,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  from  his  mind  being  under  cheering  and  happy  influences,  and 
exempt  from  the  evils  here  alluded  to. 

Of  the  causes  of  his  happiness  we  will  now  say  a  few  wordsj  as 
they  particularly  illustrate  our  subject,  Charles  is  hnppy }  first, 
becnitsc  bis  temper  is  so  seldom  tried.  The  habit  of  unvarying 
ntid  implicit  obedience  has  saved  bim  from  the  daily,  hourly  frettings, 
and  poutin^s,  and  ]K^ssioiinte  struggles  against  the  will  of  bis 
parents,  under  the  consequences  of  which  so  many  children  suffer. 
As  long  as  the  question  whether  a  child  shnll  or  simll  not  implicitly 
obey  the  commands  given  him,  is  left  in  dispute,  su  long  that  child's 
temper  is  exposed  to  the  most  severe  trials.  Many  times  everyday 
he  is  eiliicr  angry  or  sullen;  for  many  times  a  day  his  will,  which 
he  has  not  learnt  to  coulrol,  is  necessarily  crossed.  And  us  he  has 
many  times,  by  muking  an  obstinate  stand,  got  the  t>ettcr  of  those  about 
him,  80  he  will  continue  to  do;  and  will  chafe  and  fret  against  the 
barriers  yon  opjwse  to  him,  because  tie  has  so  often  seen  them  removed 
at  his  bidding. 

But  tht:  second  reason  for  the  happiness  that  Clinrles  enjoys,  i* 
tlie  great  amount  of  gmtificatioD  and  wholesome  enjoyment  which 
his  parents  are,  in  consequence  of  their  system,  able  to  afford  him. 
He  r;inf;cs  free,  for  they  can  trust  him.  Tlicy  know  by  daily  experience 
thnt  they  can  permit  liiuj  to  go  ivbcre  other  children  must  not.  Me 
constantly  plays  alone  among  the  fruit*trecs,  yet  never  tastes  the  fruity 
and  wanders  for  hours  through  the  Hower-g&rden,  yet  not  a  bud  is 
touched.  Let  him  diKliiictly  understand  his  parents*  will,  and  he  will 
strictly  and  Uterolly  comply  with  it.  And  as  they  can  trust  him  while 
oat  of  their  aight,  ho  they  are  enabled  to  make  biui  their  companion,  at 
times  and  under  rircumslarices  where  other  ctiildrcn  must,  for  the  sake 
of  all  concerned,  be  excluded  from  their  parents'  presence.  The  child 
enjoys  too  the  cousciousuess  th;U  he  h  trusteii — an  elevating  and  happy 
conviction.  The  absence  of  artificial  guards  and  restraints,  whether  out 
of  doors  or  within,  accustoms  him  to  take  care  of  himself;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  so  much  is  left,  and  can  be  safely  left,  to  his  sense  of 
honour  and  duty,  is  giving  lo  Charles  a  nmnltness  of  mind,  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  I  need  not  dwelt.  For,  "  who  could  wish  to'reai*  at 
home,  slender,  pallid,  nspen.lcaf  youths,  content  to  be  never  far  from 
their  mamma's  protection,  always  duly  regardful  of  every  species  of 
possible  peril,  and  well  pleased,  day  after  day,  to  take  n  quiet  tvalk, 
carrying  the  umbrella  for  their  sisters  ;" 
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Tlie  Ixyt  fenture  which  I  shall  notice  in  the  character  of  this  boy,  is 
the  dcTclo|imtJi]t  of  his  aflcctions.     He  is  devotedly  attarhed  to   his 
parents,  and  his  affection  is  of  an  euli^^htened  and  intelligent   kind. 
We   often    see   the   most  spoiled    and    lll-mauaged    children    hanging 
languidly  on  mamma  or  papii ;   partly  indeed  from  instinct,  hnt  greatly 
bec:iu8e  they  are  more  petted  by  them  titan  by  others  ; — because  the 
poor  children  hare,  by  tiicir  caprices  and  wilfulness,  tired  out  every  one 
else  ; — because  they  are  constantly  exposed,  while  in  the  nursery,  to 
those  sallicti  of  uncontrolled  temper  to  wliicli  servants,  when  constantly 
irritated,  give  way,  and  wlucli  such  children   so  often   provoke  ;    or 
fioatly,  because  Ihey  know  not  wliere  better  to  bestow  the  langour  of 
tlicir  listlessness.     Their  sickly    fondness    produces  no  ^rood   result  i 
leads   to   no  self-deutal ;  wilt  make  no  sacrifice  for  others.     Spoiled 
and  wilful  children  aic  always  the  most  selfish,  and  the  least  <:apable 
of   real   earnest    love.      Charles's  afTcction   is  different  in    kind   and 
degree.      The  system  of  nndeviatini;  obedience   under  which   he  has 
heen  trained  (for  vvc  revert  again  to  this  most  powerful  influence),  baa 
removed  many  of  the  causes  ^vhicli  impede  the  course  of  alTectio!!.     If 
yoa  observe   the  intercourse  of  many  pai-cnts   with  their  children,  it 
is  strangely  clie<|nered.     The  latter  constantly  require  to  be  restrained 
«ud  chidden  ;  at  every  moment  some  prohibition  must  be  at  least  pro- 
claimed, if  not  enforced.     They  must  not  touch  this — they  must  give  np 
playing  with  that — they  arc  naughty  ctdldren  nut  to  do  at  once  as  they 
are  told — they  mue»t  leave  the  room  if  they  do  so  again,  &c.     'Itiese 
threats  and  dt-'ouuciationii  (if  the  children  have  not  discovered  how  little 
they  mean),  keep  tUeui  continually  in  a  fever  of  restlessness,  and  they  ^_ 
become  more  and  more  impatient  of  control.     Tlicrc  is  po  repote  in  ^| 
their  minds,  no  calm  untroubled  time  in  which  their  best  afTections    " 
may  seek  and  quietly  rest  in  their  proper  objects.     Let  parents  devote        i 
themselves,  with  the  most  disinterested  care,  to  advance  the  welfare  and    fl 
secure  the  happiness  of  their  children  on  the  great  scale :  yet  if  tbe    ^^ 
children  are  continually   harassed  by  this   petty  warfare  of  ccasctcss 
threat,   prohibition,    and   restraint  (the  necessary  results  of  a  wrong 
system),  no  eHbrts  for  their  genera)  good  xiill  be  felt  or  appreciated  ;  ^^ 
while  the  alienating  and  chilling  effects  of  this  continned  thwarting  will  ^| 
daily  become  more  evident.    Charles  treats  his  patents  with  unbounded 
conftdcucc  and   love,   and  can  understand  and  value   the  plans  tliey 
pursue  with  him.     He  does  not  rememher  when  his  habits  of  obedience  ^| 
were  first  taught  him,  for  they  began  to  be  inculcated  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  jnst  as  soon  as  he  could  understand  the  meaning  of  a 
command.    Since  then  be  has  been  constantly  at  ptncv  with  his  parents. 
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for  he  has  loitf,'  since  learned  cheerfully  to  submit  to  their  control  i 
there  is  no  wrangling — no  harsh  discord — ihe  >oung  huoyant  spirit  is 
not.  .broken  down  hy  hourly  reprimand  and  threat,  and  it  has  had  time 
to  contemplate  the  affection  with  which  it  is  regarded  -  ungeared  hy  the 
intervention  of  angry  look  or  menacing  gesture.  It  is  a  r&re  thing 
with  Cliarlcs.  to  incur  his  parents'  serious  di»tpleasurc ;  and  there  is  little, 
therefore,  to  interrupt  the  harmony  in  which  they  live  together. 

MTieo  we  speak  of  llic  simplicity  of  childhood,  let  us  not  forget  that, 
with  itj  there  consists  much  that  is,  to  us,  deeply  hidden  mystery. 
Who  has  ever  fathomed  the  heart  of  a  little  chihl  J — Hb  alone 
who  made  that  heart.  The  object  to  which  every  Christian  parent 
should  most  anxiously  devote  himself,  is  the  bringing  up  of  those  whom 
God  has  given  him,  in  the  "iiurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  In 
watching  the  result  of  these  labours,  parents  will  often  experience  the 
truth  of  what  has  just  been  said.  They  cannot  tell  what  is  g(^g  on 
within,  they  cannot  find  out  what  progress  has  been  made,  or  how  far 
their  instructions  have  t^ken  eflcct.  It  is  not  well  rudely  to  disturb 
the  earth  where  we  have  just  planted  precious  seed  }  when  the  early  and 
latter  rain  have  fallen  upon  it,  and  the  dc^v  from  heaven,  it  will,  of 
God's  goodne>8.  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  abundantly.  Meantime  we 
shall  gain  little  by  breaking  up  the  ground,  to  see  how  the  work  is  going 
on  Imncath. 

There  are,  thank  God,  many  instances  on  record  where  children, 
whom  death  was  about  soon  to  remove,  have  given  the  most  manifest 
and  abundant  proofs  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  aceoniplished  His  perfect 
work  within,  and  had  ripened  tliem  quickly  for  their  early  immortality. 
More  generally,  even  where  all  goes  on  well  and  happily,  religion  grows 
with  the  child's  growth,  but  does  not  outgrow  it;  and  strengthens  with 
its  strength,  but  does  not  exceed  it.  If  wc  were  to  qaestion.  therefore, 
the  parents  of  Charles,  as  to  hiii  religious  character,  thev  would  pro- 
bably say,  that  while  they  could  point  to  many  cheering  indications  of 
its  progress,  they  arc  content  to  wait  (not  passively,  but  in  the  con- 
tinued use  of  means  to  this  end)  for  its  more  perfect  development. 

Should  the  sketch  wliich  has  here  been  given,  of  the  results  of  a 
particalar  system  of  discipline,  appear  interesting  to  any  of  its  readers, 
they  will  wish  to  know  what  the  system  itself  was.  And  although  the 
character  of  Charles  is  not  intended  for  n  portrait,  yet  there  arc  some 
for  whose  sake  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  Charles  is  no  Imaginary 
child.  In  other  words,  that  there  are  certainly  several,  and  1  trust  ther« 
arc  very  many  children,  whoae  characters  might  l>c  described  in  nearly 
the  same  words  wiiich  1  have  employed  in  describing  his ;   and  tliat 
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there  arc  many  bnppy  liootcB  uhere  iDora  tlmn  one  Cbarlcs  might  be 
seen  amongst  *'  the  Olive  brandies  round  nhuut  the  table." 

The  discipline  which  was  used  witli  Cliartcs  was  of  the  simplest 
kind,  and  1  fear  that  ils  very  simplicity  may  render  those  wh»  have 
never  seen  its  efTects,  doubtful  as  to  the  measure  of  success  with  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  attended. 

The  parents  of  Charles^  in  l>cg)nning  to  train  him  to  habits  of 
obedience,  considered  that,  as  it  is  wrong  and  injurious  to  give  a  child  a 
command  before  ho  is  old  enough  to  understand  and  obey  it,  bo  it  is 
most  necessary  that,  as  soon  as  a  child  can  nndcrstand  and  obey,  lie 
should  be  accustuined  to  undcviating  obefllence.  At  Arst,  their  child 
had  but  one  single  rule  to  observe. 

One  of  the  earliest  dangers  to  which  children  are  exposed,  is 
that  caused  by  their  venturing  too  near  tlic  fire.  Suppose,  then, 
the  fttst  rule  made  to  he  this,  that  the  child  is  never  to  cross  or 
stand  on  the  hciirth>rug.  Great  patience,  foihcnrancc,  and  yet  steadi- 
ness are  reqnircd  in  the  management  of  a  child  at  this  )>oint  of  his 
history.  It  is  a  turtnng  jwint  for  him.  It  will  be  necessary  to  fee^l 
certain  that  he  under»tunds — first,  \vhat  the  object  is  of  which  you 
speak,  and  ia  able  to  point  out  its  houndaries;  and  next,  what  it  is  you 
mean  htm  not  to  do.  He  must  also  see  that  you  are  ipiite  in  earnest. 
And  here  let  me  jast  say  that,  if  any  purcnts  should  consider  such 
details  undignified  and  trifling,  it  is  much  to  he  fcnred  that  they  nre 
tliemselvcs  in  danger  of  trifling  with  their  children's  best  interests. 
A  child's  life  is  made  up  of  little  things  ;  yet  ihey  are  great  things  to 
him,  and  lead  to  great  results.  It  is  by  watchful  nttentton  to  these 
little  things  that  he  can  alone  be  successfully  influenced  or  governed. 

But  to  retnrn.  After  the  child  clearly  knows  what  he  is  not  to  do,  Ue 
will  just  at  first,  from  forgetfulness  (imt  onttf  at  firitt)  transgress,  perhaps 
two  or  three  times.  Let  him  Bee  that  he  is  not  to  be  ivermitted  to 
do  this.  1*61  him  be  desired,  of  hitMclf,  and  without  being  touched, 
to  leave  the  forbidden  spot,  and  with  grave  looks  be  told  that  he  is  not 
again  to  disobey.  He  will  then  perhaps  begin  a  series  of  experiments, 
testing  the  reality  of  this  prohibition,  and  trying  how  far  he  is  permit- 
ted to  go  in  wilful  disobedience.  It  is  then,  on  the  veryjirst^cl  of 
rebellion,  that  he  nnmt  be  punirshed. 

If  this  is  judiciously  done,  he  will  learn  obedience  to  this  partienlar 
command  almost  immediately.  Very  soon,  while  this  injunction 
remains  still  in  full  force,  another  may  be  added.  The  child,  i>cihaps, 
is  in  the  habit  of  running  out  of  the  room  whenever  the  door  is 
opened  :  he    is   luld  that   he  must  no   longer  tlo  so.     As  j>oon  as   it 
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ertahieil  tbat  be  understands  tliis  new  rule,  lie  must  fx)  mnde  to 
ot>ey  it.  He  niiLSt  never  be  alluwed  tu  disobey  vvitli  iiD|iunity.  New 
laws  are  from  time  tw  time  to  he  ndded,  but  never  until  you  sec 
tbat  your  system  lias  niHrked  its  ctfectt*  by  intlueing  obedience  to 
tbo9e  already  made.  And  lie  must  be  accastomed.  uot  only  to  refrain 
from  doin^r  certain  forbidden  acts,  but  to  do  ecrtnin  things  nltich 
are  cnjoiucd.  Let  your  laws  for  bis  general  behaviour,  as  well  as 
youruccasional  cotnmands,  be  few,  simple,  definite,  perfectly  intetligilde, 
easy  to  be  obeyed,  aiid  not  encumbered  uitb  conditions.  You  should 
nisu  coiitrix'e  to  include  prohibitions,  rniitaining  many  details,  under 
general  heads.  For  iii^t^ncc,  there  are  many  thin(;s  that  ivoald  soon  be 
destroyed  if  the  child  was  to  pull  them  off  the  drawing-room  tables. 
Do  not  perplex  him  by  enumerating  these,  bat  say.  generally,  that  he 
is  not  to  touch  these  tabli^s  or  anything  on  tliem  :  as  be  grows  older  you 
may  make  exceptions. 

There  are  many  such  ways  of  simplifviny;  the  details  of  this  early 
management,  and  of  overcoming  its  dilTu-iiIties.  My  business  is  chiefly 
with  the  principle  involved  in  the  system  1  have  been  describing,  and 
which  principle,  easy  of  comprehension  as  it  appears,  is  not  pcrliiips 
very  generally  understood.  'Iliere  are  many  parents  who  persuade 
themselves  that  ibcy  are  pursuing  this  mode  of  training,  with  only 
slight  differences  of  detail,  while  they  have  in  reality  adnpled  one  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  merits,  is  wholly  opposite  to  it  in  character.  A 
child,  according  to  their  system^  is  to  be  surrounded  by  phyfiical  rc- 
straiutSf  so  as  to  render  his  disobedience  to  their  commands  impossible. 
It  is  thus  that  Epwahd  was  educitted,  or  rather,  thus  that  his  educatiou 
comtncticcd ;   for  it  could  not  long  be  carried  on  by  such  means. 

Titeparentsuf  Edward,  who  had  read  many  books  on  educatina^Frendi, 
American,  and  Gnglisk — began  by  resolving  that  obedience  must  be 
obtained  a  tout  prlr,  since  upon  this  point  all  their  writers  were  agreed. 
I'hcy  beg:in  early.  G<lward  was  forluddi-n  to  cross  the  hcarttirug.  and 
Edward  disobeyed.  His  watchful  mamma  instantly  caught  him  up  in 
her  arms,  and^  carrying  him  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  be.gan  to  amuse 
him  until  bis  attention  was  engaged  by  something  cTsc.  This  occurred 
again  and  again  ;  and  as  often  as  Edward  transgressed,  or  was  on  the  {K»itit 
of  transgressing,  so  often  was  he  remuved  from  the  scene  of  temptatioo. 
Again,  Edward  was  forbidden  to  run  out  at  the  drawing-rootti  door. 
It  was  his  particular  delight  tu  do  so;  and  whenever  the  dt>or  was 
opened,  he  made  for  it  directly.  Mamma  always  Hew  after  him.  arrested 
his  progress  ere  he  could  reach  it,  caught  him  up  as  before^  and  engaged 
his  iniitd  with  other  things. 
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Edward  soon  grows  old  eiiougli  to  go  up*9Uiire  aloue,  &ud  be  is  told 
to  do  do.  Here  is  a  difficulty.  Before,  tiis  parents  had  to  do  with 
prohihittoiis,  wtiich  they  could  enforce,  but  here  is  a  coinmnnd. 
Edwnrd  uil)  not  go.  Still,  bis  parents  agret;  that  the  thing  cninmaiided 
must  he  Hone  J  therefore  the  bell  is  rung — imlrr  putsicai.  force,  in 
the  shape  of  a  nurse — and  Master  Edward  is  borne  off  to  distant  nursery 
regions,  stoutly  resisting  i;ll  the  way.  The  parents,  to  whom  suck 
scenes  are  very  painful,  comfort  tliemaclvys,  with  having  done  their 
duty  ;  and  feel  happy  in  the  tliongbt  that  their  child  is  so  C'irly  hantiug 
oOeHience.  But  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  reality,  the  child  has  made  no 
advuncc  whatever  towards  the  proposed  object,  by  this  system.  After 
R  while,  he  will  probably  prefer  going  up-stairs  when  he  i^  told,  to  the 
alternative  of  being  carried  ;  but  lits  moral  conditiou  is  in  no  respect 
improi'ing.  He  has  been  taught  no  lesson  of  self-control  }  he  is  ac- 
quiring no  linbits  of  active  obedience ;  he  has  not  learnt  to  submit  his 
will  to  ihc  will  of  others. 

If  it  is  asked  why  is  this  ;  the  answer  moat  be,  that  the  victory  hu 
uot  been  gained  over  Edward's  mind,  but  only  over  his  bodily  strength. 
The  child  feels  that  his  parents  and  their  myrmidons  may,  by  superior 
physical  force,  remove  him  from  place  to  place,  or  hinder  him  from 
doing  what  he  desires  to  do  ;  but  his  heart  rebels,  and  will  reltel.  Any 
one  may  cull  tli'ui  system  a  good  one,  and  even  prefer  it  tu  that  under 
which  Charles  was  trained  ;  only  let  it  uot  be  supposed  that  there  is 
any  likeness  between  tliu  two:  they  differ  wholly  in  kind  ^  they  are 
eutirely  opposed  to  each  other^^in  principle  ;  and  they  will  not  and  can- 
not lead  to  the  same  results. 

Charles  was  taught  to  choose,  of  his  oivn  free  will,  unconstrained  by 
physical  intervention,  whether  he  woulJ  obey  or  not.  He  was  influ- 
enced, it  may  be  said,  by  fear  of  the  cooscqnences  of  disobedience,  and 
chose  the  good  rather  than  the  evil,  from  the   lowest  possible  motive. 

Be  it  so  ^    IIK    WAS    BAKLT    TAUGflT    TO    CUOOSE,  TO   EXBRClSB   niB   WILL 
IN    FAVOUa    OF    IiniNC;    KMMir. 

If  this  system  is  condemned,  then  let  parents  decide  between  the 
alternative  of  trying  to  tench  children  of  two  years  old  to  act  from  high 
and  diiiinterested  motives,  or  of  relinqnibhing  their  moral  education  until 
they  have  reached  an  nge  when  bad  habits  have  ac(|U)rcd  an  iiresistible 
and  fatal  power. 

It  would  be  lamentable  indeed,  if  we  were  to  neglect  the  inculcAtioD 
of  hiijh  motives,  as  the  children  advance  in  undcrslandiug,  and  can 
prehend  them.     This,  like  nil  other  parts  of  education,  must  be 
greaalve,  aud  adapt  itself  to  incicasiug  capacities  and  powers. 
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^hurles,  it  irill  be  seen,  was  not  brought  up  nithout  the  infliction  of 
punishtnents.  It  is  necossnry  to  say  what  these  were  Many  mammas 
uill  Uii  ditticssed  to  hear,  that  the  rud  uuy  resorted  to  in  almost  every 
case  of  vvilfiil  disobedience.  These  cases  were  not,  even  at  first,  very 
numerous.  an<l  thev  rapidly  decreased  in  frequency.  Now,  at  eight  years 
old,  Charles  lia^  almost  forgotten  that  such  an  instrument  exists  ;  pro- 
bably it  lias  not  been  used  for  nearly  two  years,  which  is  almost  cqniva. 
lent  tn  saying,  that,  during  that  time,  Chnrles  has  not  once  been  wilfully 
and  deliberately  disobedient.  It  will  be  contended,  that  this  is  a  cruel 
punishment ;  that  it  teuds  to  nlicimtc  the  nflections  of  children  from 
their  parents,  and  that  some  other  might,  wilii  good  eETect,  be  substituted. 
This  article  is  'ilrcady  too  long,  and  I  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of 
this  question  for  another  time.  It  must,  however,  now  be  observed, 
that  the  rod,  in  temfwratc  and  judicious  hands,  is  not  hy  any  means  a 
cruel  instrument;  that  the  affectioiisuf  childr<-n  iire  not,  in  fHct.  alienated 
by  its  use;  and  that  very  strong  ohjcctious  might  be  urged,  even  on  the 
ground  of  cruelty*  to  many  of  the  punishments  resorted  to,  as  an  alter* 
native,  by  tcudcr-heurtcd  [>arcnts. 

There  are  modes  of  piinisbiuenl,  used  by  hamane  persons,  in  prefer- 
ence, wliich,  it  might  ensily  be  shown,  arc  calculated  to  produce  serious 
and  lastitig  injury  In  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  child.  Perhaps  we  may 
be  able  to  resume  this  subject  wlien  we  come  to  consider,  in  a  future 
number,  thr  histakss  op  parents. 

T.  V.  F. 


UPON  A  PROPOSED  NEW   EDITION    OF   THE  GREEK    AND 
LATIN  CLASSICS. 

Nov.  28, 1840. 
My  DK&R  Sir. 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  86th  of  November, 
and  its  enclosures.  I  feci  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  in 
communicating  with  me  on  a  subject  so  important  to  the  cause  of  Edu- 
eation,  and  professionally  so  interesting  to  us  both,  as  the  proposal'  of 
which  you  forward  uic  n  copy,  for  the  publication  of  new  editions  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  for  school  and  college  use — "  itt  which,  in 
the  first  placet  every  indecent  word  and  liccntioas  passage  shall   bo 
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omitted  j  ftm!,  in    tlie  seenitd  pinre,  all   morMi   sentiments  of  s 
cliristiiiii  cliainclcr  sIidII  he  lit-id  ap  to  reprobation  id  annotntionti  writ- 
leii  on  Clirtstiaii  principles." 

As  voD  f!o  me  t)ic  honour  tn  aitk  my  npliiion  concerning  tlic  "  need 
nf  nny  such  nndertaki- g,"  1  beg  Ic^ivc  tn  subinil  to  you  the  folIowiDg 
cnn-idcrntioti?. 

Enterlniiiini^  the  lii^liest  rospect  and  reverence  for  the  mntires  nhich 
«ii^^c.steil9iK'hn  proposition,  Ironfesft  ih:it  I  should  feci  much  hcsit.ition,^ 
priori,  to  adopt  a  design  whlili  virtii:dly  i'liiirj;cs  nil  «lio  have  preceded 
ns  in  llic  labour  of  inftrnction,  not  only  h  iili  a  grave  error  ofjudginent, 
but  vvith  a  very  aetioas  dereliction  of  duty.  Arc  we  prcpnrcd  to  sayg 
my  dear  sir,  that  they  arc  nmenahle  to  the  sentence  contnined  in  these 
words  of  the  projiosiil,  ''  /«  it  wlie,  in  it  humanf  ~ ntnf ,  is  it  not  mrmt  cruel 
to  liiy  ihefie  snares  in  n  young  runii's  petli  Y'  When  no  reiuember  tltc 
n:imcs  of  the  wise  and  good  men  who  huve  patiently  sf>ent  their  lives 
in  iiihtriiL-tini;  the  youth  of  this  cniintry,  lioldini;  in  their  hands  tliesd 
editions  which  are  thus  deuounctd,  we  might  wish  that  this  charge 
of  folly  and  cruelly  had  been  spared.  Why,  I  would  ask,  did  tftrt/  oot 
de\ise  and  execute  this  expurgntorial  task?  Was  it  for  lack  of  wis- 
dom, of  le.iining,  or  nf  piety  ?  They  were  deficient  in  none  of  these. 
Why  again  do  w^  propose  tn  |>erform  it — from  our  si)|>crioiity  tn  lUera 
in  those  respects  ?  I  fear  we  have  no  more  rijjht  to  make  this  cUim 
for  ourselves,  than  hc  have  to  pass  that  censnre  upon  them. 

Allow  mc  to  remind  yon,  mydc»r  sir,  that  similar  arguments  to  those 
which  are  now  used  to  recommend  this  uvw  scries  of  expurgated  edi- 
tion-.. Merc  adduced  hy  some  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Cliristianiiy.  for  the 
purjwse  of  discouraging  the  study  of  the  classical  writers  altogether. 
.And,  indeed,  wlum  we  consider  the  rirenmstauces  o^  the  struggle 
belwefn  Chriatianily  and  Idolatry  at  that  lime,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
the  apprehensions  which  pious  uien  entertained  of  the  evils  that  would 
arise  from  such  pursuits.  Dut  niilwithslandiiig  this,  wliHt  was  the  lan- 
guage and  the  prat  ticc  of  the  iviitest  and  greatest  among  the  Fathers  of 
the  fireek  and  Luin  Chnrch,^  of  Clemens  Alcxnndriouit,  of  Oriyen,  of 
Chrxflostum  and  [tasil,  of  Tertulliui  and  Cyprian,  of  Augustine  and  of 
Jerome  ?  'Iliey  had  found  out  that  pHganism  supplied  them  with  in- 
vincible  wenpous/or  Christianity,  and  agaiMt  itself:  '*  DidtccraDt  (says 
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le  of  tUem)  a  vero  David,  cxturquere  e  maiiibus  hostiiiin  gladiam,  et 
Goliae  caput  proprio  mucronetruncarc."  (S.  Hicroin.  Ep.  84), 

But  to  quit  this  ground  of  authority — though  it  seems  to  mc  a  very 
i[n|.K>rtant  one — and  to  consider  this  plau  with  reference  to  its  intrinsic 
merits. 

I  would  allow  that  such  classical  authors  (and  they  are  very 
few)  so  tainted  with  tlie  corruption  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove,  that 
large  continuous  portions  of  them  cannot  be  read  and  interpreted  by  pu- 
pils in  a  class  to  their  master,  ouglit  cither  not  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  boys  at  ntt,  ur  in  an  exjiurgated  form.  But  in  the  latter  cnse, 
suffer  me  to  say,  I  should  prefer  to  print  the  text  by  itself  without 
notes,  remembering  to  ailix  (which  1  wish  Mr.  Mitchell  had  done 
io  his  Aristophanes)  a  double  iytlcm  of  numbers  to  the  lines  ;  one 
series  referring  to  the  e.tpurg-atetl  text,  and  the  other  corresponding 
with  the  lines  of  the  former  and  unexpurgated  editions,  and  thus  fa* 
cilitating  a  reference  to  the  notes  contained  in  them,  and  rendering  a 
Rtfur  ^m^rtffiHH  of  notes  unnecessary  ;  for  permit  me  to  add,  that  it  is 
oot  only  the  new  tcrt,  but  the  new  noteg  (thus  to  be  written  for  the 
occasion,  and  to  the  proscription  of  all  others)  which  I  fear  and 
deprecate. 

But  the  question  now  is  not  conoeroing  Mch  authors  as  theie.  It  is 
proposed  to  publish  new  editions  of  a//  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors* 
"  for  school  and  college  use,  in  Avhich  evert/  indecent  word  and  iicentioM 
pn$»age  shall  be  omitted,  and  all  moral  sentiments  of  an  unchnstiui 
character  be  held  up  to  reprobation,  in  annotations  wiitten  npon  Chris- 
tian  principles;"  and  the  author  first  chosen  for  the  exemplification  of 
this  process  is  Horace. 

I  would  hrst  observe  in  reference  to  this  author,  thiit  the  thin  pro- 
posed is  imposiihU,  Soppose  we  were  to  publish  an  expurgated  edition 
of  F{orace  (which  wc  design  to  do),  with  a  view'that  it  should  be 
adopted  in  schools  and  collet^es,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ;  should 
we  gain  oar  object  ?  1  think  not.  In  the  year  1750  appeared  "  Wat- 
son's Horace,"  in  which  the  editor  tells  us  that  a  le.irned  friend  of  his. 
Dr.  Douglas,  |*osse5sed  four  hundred  and  Jijty  ed'ttiom  of  that  Toet. 
This  was  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago.  How  many  have  appeared 
since  that  time  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  I  And  that  about  twenty 
hare  been  printed  in  l^ondou  since  1814,  and  (as  may  be  seen  in 
"  Enslin's  and  Engeluian'*)  Bibliotheca")  upwards  of  a  hundred 
in  Germany  since  1700.  Cdn  we,  in  a  country  where  neither  censor- 
ship nor  index  expurgatorius  exists,  exclude  from  our  schools  and  col- 
leges  more  than  500editiofis  at  once,  superintended  as  they  have  been. 
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be  it  observed,  by  good  and  learned  men,  by  jurists,  pliysicinns,  poets. 
Bchoolinasterfc^abb^s,  divines,  and  Heads  uf  Col lc|;es  ^  and  found,  as  they 
now  are,  not  only  in  booksellers'  sliops,  bat  in  the  private  libraries  of 
almost  every  parent  of  respectable  station  in  England,  and  on  the 
shelves  of  all  school,  college,  and  university  libraries  of  Europe  :  ^ball 
we  not  rather,  by  an  attempt  at  exclusion,  increase  the  demand  for 
tbcm  } 

But  snppoaing  this  objection  were  removed,  let  us  compare  the  in- 
tellectual,  moral,  and  religious  advantages,  for  the  purpose  of  f>ducntton, 
which  are  placed  at  a  teacher's  command  by  an  expurgated  edition, 
ftori,  on  the  other  hand,  by  one  that  is  not  so. 

Let  us  even  grant  ( which  itt  a  very  liberal  concession)  that  this  o«^  edi. 
tton  now  to  be  put  forth  with  its  annotations  written  in  English,  and 
according  to  the  plan  proposed,  will  be  equal  in  literary  merit,  as  & 
school. book,  not  to  any  oni?  (for  it  Ih  intended  to  8u|»ersedc  a//),  bot 
to  ali  the  Five  hundred  editions  of  Horace  which  have  preceded  it. 

First,  where  the  teacher  employs  in  his  school  this  new  editioDi 
bis  Horace  is  not  n  Horacej  it  is  "disjecti  membra  poelc"  He 
may  have  in  his  hands,  and  in  those  of  his  boys,  HoraL*e  more  virtuous, 
more  pute,  ninrc  decorous,  but  he  has  not  Horace.  Hiere  is 
something  not  quite  true  and  open  in  this.  By  thin  act  of  Huppression, 
a  master  may  teach  his  boys  the  art  of  concealment ;  and  may  ex- 
rite  a  curiosity  (easily  gratified  in  so  common  an  author)  to  pry 
into  that  which  he  takes  »o  much  pains  to  conceal  j  and  thus  he  runs 
the  risk  of  unrcaimg  the  very  evil  which  he  desires  to  remove. 

But  it  is  said,  "  the  loss  of  these  passages  is  iilight."  "  What,"  il  ia 
asked  in  the  proposal,  "  would  be  lost  to  real  classical  instmctinn-and 
improvement,  if  every  word,  and  line,  and  passage,  that  are  objection- 
able on  the  score  of  licentiousness,  could  be  blotted  for  ever  out  of 
the  authors  which  form  the  usual  study  of  our  claSKical  schools  V  And 
the  reply  made  there  is,  '*  The  sacrifice  would  be  literally  none  W'Orth 
thinking  of.''  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  cannot  concur  in  this 
opinion.  I  would  not  expunge  these  passages  ;  permit  me  to  say,  I  am 
even  thankful  for  their  cxi.Htence. 

Let  me  explain  my  meaning.  The  works  of  an  author,  aud  espcciallv 
of  a  first-rate  author  Ukc  Horace,  are  valuable  as  expressions  of  the 
habits  and  feelings,  not  only  of  the  writer  himself,  but  of  the  age  In 
which  he  lived.  They  are  hi^to^y ;  and  their  mutilation  is  a  falstfica- 
tion  of  history,  which  records  not  what  might,  cnuid  or  should  have 
been,  but  what  tras.  The  purification  in  question  is  in  fact  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  truth. 
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Bat  fnrllier,  let  me  repeat,  tliat  «o  far  from  wishitigto  oliliterate  tliese 
passages,  I  rejuicc  iti  tlieir  preservation.  I  aliould  indeed  tinve  rejoiced 
more,  if  Hor;ice  had  never  written  thetii,  and  if  his  age  had  been  different 
from  that  tvliich  they  prove  that  it  wns.  But  since  it  is  a  /hcl  that  Ite 
Afu  written  thetn,  aud  thnt  his  »ge  teas  mvh,  as  they  show  it  to  have  been, 
t  thank  God  for  their  existence.  No  one  tnith  can  prejudice  the  cauee 
of  uiuversai  troth,  but  must  serve  it.  I  do  bO  because  they  fiirtii&h 
to  every  instructor  an  opportunity  tvhtch  lie  would  not  othenvise 
have,  of  inakinj^;  such  remarks  as  the  following  to  his  pupits  : — "  You 
have  admired  the  beauty  of  conception  aud  gracefulness  of  language, 
which  adorn  the  works  of  the  author  before  you  -j  but  here  you  have  rd 
eviimple  of  a  vcr\- different  kind.  Do  not  immediately  conclude  from 
anch  passages  as  tlicse  thnt  therefore  the  author  himself  was  deeply 
debased  in  manners  and  conversation  ;  this  trould  be  an  ttncliarita\tle 
nnd  unjust  judgment.  The  life  of  these  poets  wna  often  much  purer 
thnn  their  l<iMgua^-e.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  ihis.^  But  you 
vitiff  conclude  from  them,  that  refinement  of  intellect  will  not  purify 
the  heart  i  that  great  mental  endowments  may  co-exist  with  [•rent 
moral  insensibility ;  that  vigour  of  understanding  and  delicncy  of  taste 
will  not  reform  the  woild.  You  see  that  these  hnve  been  tried, 
and  found  wanting.  Something  more  is  needed.  You  may  conrlnde 
also  that  the  depravity  of  an  age  and  country  wns  great,  in  which 
those  who  were  the  most  disliniruished  by  their  intclIeciiiHl  endowments 
and  literary  culture,  thought  tliemselves  not  ooly  licemcd,  but  ex- 
pected *  thns  to  write. 

U  follows  that  you  have  in  these  paiisages  an  evidence  of  the 
divine  power  and  purity  of  that  influence  which  did,  what  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  world  could  never  do.  It  is  Christianity,  and  it  alone,  which 
ha»  really  expurgated  the  literature,  not  only  of  Greece  and  Rome,  but 
of  the  civilizerl  world.  Tliese  passages  are  trophies  of  the  triumphs 
of  Christianity.  They  show  us,  as  in  a  triumphal  procession,  whiit  fear- 
ful enemies  it  has  cunipiered.     ff^uhout  them,  you  would  luvt^  betn  so 


'  Culnll.  1R. — "  Nam  rasiuni  e*w  dpcet  piun  poetnm, 
Ipsun  ;  vcrsicMJo-t  ailiil  nec»B»  flRt. 
Qui  lum  deuiqtic  habeut  »iilMn  ac  leporrm 
Si  ftunl  molliciili.  &c." 
Ovtil.  Trist.  ii.  85 1. — "  Cr^le  mihi  ilistaat  mores  a  carmine  no«trl, 

Vibi  trn*cuudft  HKt,  muttajocnsa  mihi." 
Martial,  i.  3fi.     Plin.  ppiiiL  \ .  3.     This  ppistlf  ii  loo  Ipbe  ta  qnole  :  hut  li  tb» 
mojit  impoHnnt  aulhnrily  »n  IKp  stibjert. 

A  tScc  ihf  p«isB«ge5  referred  to  iu  tlie  precediai:  tiutit. 
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fftscinstcd  by  tlie  pwtir  genios  aod  graccfnlncss  of  this  anthor  that 
you  would  liave  been  allured  to  worship,  tutellectuol  endowmeuts  as 
the  Kource  of  purity  and  beauty  ;  you  wonld  have  longed  to  have  been 
his  conteinporai  y  ;  and  seeing  such  were  the  clianus  which  embellished 
the  literature  of  heatheuism,  you  might  almost  have  felt  shame  aiid 
regret  to  be  a  Christian,  ff^tthout  them,  yon  mi^jilit  hare  a»kcd» 
What  social  good  has  the  Gospel  done?  What  moral  blessings  hare 
we  derived  from  it?  These  passages  forbid,  they  mmrer,  those 
questions.  Tliey  remind  you  from  what,  and  Into  what  you  have 
been  delivered,  and  by  )\'liom.  nierefore,  liad  we  expunged  tliem,  we 
sboold  have  diminished  the  strength  and  glory  of  that  very  cause 
which  we  desire  to  serve. 

Being  what  they  are,  I  fear  not  that  yon  should  pervert  them  to  an 
improper  use.  God  forbid  that  you  should  dwell  on  them  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  sorrow  mingled  with  thankfulness.  Horace, 
had  he  lived  when  yon  do,  would  have  been  a  Chi-istian^ ;  and  had  be 
been  a  Christian,  he  would  not  have  written  thus  ;  but  if  you  who  are 
Christians,  love  to  read  what  he,  hiid  lie  been  one,  would  have  loathed 
to  v^W/e,  you,  who  ooght  to  Christinnise  him,  heathenise  yourselves.'* 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  youra,  — 

To  the  Rev. ,  M.A.,&c.,  &c. 
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SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.— No.  II, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 


Sia, 


H  the  exertions  which  the  ladies  of  the  Prison  Visiting  Committee 
are  making,  were  merely  directed  in  the  formation  of  an  institution  for 
teaching  nurses  to  attend  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  sick — could  any 
objections  be  made  to  such  an  establishment,  they  would  be  of  a  very 
different  kind  from  those  which  now  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest 
weight,     nut  the  paper  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Committee  affords 


<  5m  A,  KnoT  Remains,  1.  pp.  7— 15;  sad  Beatl«y*«  exocUcot  remark  ecu- 
rfrntoK  the  mora/  to  be  derivt^d  from  the  ehronohffical  nrranKemcnt  of  his  poems 
— "  Id  libi  ex  bac  lerie  JQCuadnm  erit  aiumBdvenerp ;  quanto  aoaU  provectior 
eral  taalo  meliorrm  CAStior«inqiie  semper  evasiftM."  This  moral  would  tw  Ivst 
in  lh(>  proposed  etpurRatfd  edition. 
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eveml  indirect  proofs  that  this,  thout;h  the  most  prominent,  is  not  the 
r«oIe  object  of  their  efforts.  I  have  alreiidy  ventured  to  hint  that  1 
believe  that  the  ladles  who  prepared  the  resolutions  would  be 
glad  to  have  given,  if  tliey  could,  a  more  decidedly  religious  character  ■ 
to  the  proposed  Society,  lliey  have  expressed  at  least  enough  to  show ' 
tiiat  tlieir  views  would  not  be  realizi'd  without  a  decided  recof^hition 
of  rcli|Tioti9  order.  The  adoption  of  the  name  "  Sisters  of  Charity"  is 
itself  a  very  important  circuiislanco,  and  one  that  I  cannot  but  think 
expresses  the  mind  of  the  Committee  more  plainly  and  correctly  thiio 
tbe  words  of  their  resolutions. 

The  serious  answer  to  the  question,  Wliat  is  in  a  name  ?  is,  truth  or 
fahehooti.  AVlicn  we  take  a  name  of  established  meaning  and  apply 
it  to  something  very  different  from  that  which  other  people  mean  by 
it,  we  mislead  them.  Perhaps  wc  ourselves  ore  generally  first  misled. 
But  the  effect  is  the  same ;  men  are  deceived  and  a  falsehood  is  sent 
foith  to  do  its  work  in  the  world.  If  I  have  not  been  wrong  in  judging-* 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Committee,  they  have  desired  to  form  an  order 
of  persons  that  would  really  he  Sisters  of  Charity;  while  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  have  acted,  they  have  only  been 
able  to  organize  a  plan  for  instructing  Nurses,  and  constituting  them 
members  of  a  society,  with  certain  convenient  regulations.  To  this  end 
their  efforts  have  been  zealously,  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  judiciously 
applied.  The  object  is  an  excellent  one,  for  nurses  are  notoriously 
deficient  in  the  knowled^  of  what  they  ought  to  do ;  and  those  who 
want  nurses  would  feel  it  a  great  advantage  to  have  some  sort  of  secu- 
rity for  the  capability  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  person  they  may 
engage  ;  and  this  they  would  obtain  by  the  regulations  of  the  Society. 
But  why  should  these  instructed  Nurses,  most  of  whom  would,  as  they 
might  fairly,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society,  pursue  their 
calling  for  the  sake  of  a  living,  be  called  "  Sisters  of  Charity  ?  "  T^Tiy 
should  they  not  be  called  by  the  simple  honest  name  of  -Vur*M,  accom- 
panied i}erhapa  by  some  epithet  to  distinguish  tbem  as  meml>ers  of  a 
society  which  professes  to  be  "  purely  secular?  "  I  believe  that  such  a 
society  would  be  a  perfectly  lawful  one,  and  it  would  probably  be  a  very 
useful  one.  I  am  only  desirons  that  it  should  be  called  by  its  right 
name — not  by  one  which  would  lead  most  to  suppose  that  it  acknow- 
ledged any  peculiarly  religious  ground  for  its  existence.  No  one  who 
had  been  used  to  the  term  Sister  of  Charity  in  the  countries  in  which 
alone  it  has  hitherto  been  used,  would  doubt  that  it  meant  a  person  hold- 
ing a  distinctly  religious  office — one  who  had,  from  motives  of  piety 
alone,  devoted  herself  to  good  works.     A  serious  Romanist  would  be  sur- 
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prised  to  iind  it  applied  to  tho  meml>et  of  a  society  which  dtsctaimsi 
religious  pretension.  But  even  the  plain  si^^niii cation  of  the  words,  m 
they  ought  to  bo  taken  in  a  Christian  country,  implies  an  essentially 
unsccular  office.  A  member  of  on  institution  of  traine<l  Kursfs  bai 
no  more  just  claim  to  tlie  name  of  Sister  of  Charity,  than  a  member  (K 
the  College  of  Surgeons  has  to  that  of  Brother.  If  the  words  Sisto 
of  Charity  mean  anything,  they  convey  the  conception  of  one  wlio^ 
being  as  it  r^ards  the  office,  cut  otf  from  family  lies,  is  a  Sister  of  ha 
Race  by  the  bond  of  that  Charity  which  seckcth  not  her  own,  which  en> 
dureth  all  things,  and  which  is  ready  to  lay  down  its  life  for  the  bretliret 
for  the  sake  of  Him  who  first  laid  down  His  life  for  ua.  From  thaw 
considerations,  1  earnestly  wish  that  the  ladies  of  the  Committee  UmI 
chosen  a  different  name,  and  one  which  would  more  truly  have  design 
nated  the  class  of  persons  wliich  tliey  arc  endeavouring  to  fonn. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  mistake  has,  in  some  degree,  consisted  \t 
taking  a  part  as  the  whole.  Tliey  have  looked  more  to  some  of  thi 
probable  eii'ects  of  the  institution  than  to  the  ground  on  which  it  otighi 
to  rest.  Sisters  of  Charity  in  other  countries  have  never  been  men 
educated  nurses,  they  have  been  something  differing  in  kind.  The} 
have  never  been  less  than  appointed  servants  of  the  Church,  and  attend- 
ance on  the  sick  has  only  iKicn  one  of  their  duties.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  uur  present  state  of  society,  we,  as  much  and  for  as  manj 
purposes,  need  such  help  in  the  Church  as  people  in  any  other  country 
or  at  any  other  time  ;  and  1  believe  that  it  is  a  general  feeling  of  thii 
want  which  has  suggestetl  what  I  must  consider  as  a  very  partial  and 
imperfect  movement.  It  will  be  my  object,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
letter,  to  give  a  short  notice  of  the  sernccs  which  women  performed  hi 
the  Primitive  Church,  and  to  trace  the  early  port  of  the  hislor}*  of  thai 
class  of  persons  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  are  represented  by  the 
Beguines  and  tlie  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  Churches  on  the  Continait. 

Wo  have  certain  information  from  the  New  Tcstoiuent,  that^  in  th« 
churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  there  were  worocD  holding  ao  office, 
who  received  their  appointment  from  the  Bishops.  They  were  called 
Deaconesses  (cu  Sioxomi) — as  in  tlie  case  of  Pbcebe— (Romans,  xvi.)  01 
Widows  (xvwf  1  Tim.  v.).  The  term  aged  women  {wptofivrOta] 
in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  is  theie  plainly  not  applied  to  an  office,  though 
in  the  days  of  Epiphanius  we  find  it  used  for  Deaconesses.  There  ii 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  word  Widotct  in  its  widest  sense  included 
aJl  women  who  had  no  relatives,  whether  they  had  been  married  ox  no 


*  See  Cotclerius'  Note  to  Ignatias,  Epi»(.  atl  Smyr.  liii. 
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The  necessities  of  this  class  of  persons  appear  lo  have  first  occasiuned 
a  systematic  distribution  of  the  alms  of  the  Church  by  the  hands  of  Dea- 
cons (Acta,  ^-ii.)  ;  and  wc  may  infer  that  it  was  soon  found  expedient  to 
have  a  class  of  female  assistants  in  this  labour  of  charity-  The  name 
fVidowa  was  afterguards  applied  to  these  assistants  in  a  special  sense. 
St.  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  speaks  of  the  "Widows  as  consti- 
tuting a  society  which  was  to  be  supported  by  the  honnty  of  the  Church. 
He  states,  for  the  guidance  of  Timothy  as  the  bishop  of  Crete,  the  qua- 
lifications of  admission  into  this  society  :  no  one  was  to  be  accounted  a 
Widow  who  had  not  attained  a  grave  age,  or  who  had  relatives,  to  sup- 
port her  or  to  requirt;  her  maternal  care.  He  mentions  distinctly  no 
other  duties  as  belonging  to  them  than  the  continuance  "  in  supplications 
and  prayers,  night  and  day  :"  but  perhaps  fi*om  his  speaking  of  the 
younger  widows  being  apt  to  wander  from  house  to  house  "idle  and 
latlers,"  it  would  not  seem  improbable  that  those  who  were  received 
into  the  number  of  Widows,  had  some  active  duties  devolving  on  them 
which  placed  them  in  the  way  of  temptation  to  idle  gossiping. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  duty  of  these  aged  women  to 
accompany  tlie  aposllcs  in  their  missionary  labours,  both  to  minister  to 
the  temporal  wants  of  their  fellow-travellers,  and  directly  to  assist , 
them  in  their  Gospel  labours.*  In  tliis  manner  Joanna,  Man,'  Magdalene, 
and  Susanna,  accomptinicd  our  Lord  in  one  uf  his  joumeys.'j'  It  is  a 
baseless  conjecture  of  some  authors  that  Pha'be  travelled  for  the  same 
purpose  from  Cenchrca  to  Home.  But  it  has  been  asserted  on  better 
grounds,  that  St.  Puul,  in  1  Cor.  ix.,  alludes  to  this  practice,  and 
not  lo  the  companionship  of  a  wife — "Have  wc  not  power  to  lead 
almut  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  the  other  apostles?"  &c.J  In  sup- 
porting a  different  interpretation  of  this  passage,  he  Clerc  contended 
that  St.  Paul  was  married,  taking  the  words  *' a  sister,  a  wife  "  as  in 
apposition  with  each  other,  and  laying  a  stress  upon  the  apostle's 
saying  that  he  could  carry  about,  not  that  he  cculd  f;;j2ir^  a  wife. 
This  notion  docs  not,  however,  seem  to  deserve  much  attention,  being 
unsupported  by  antiquity  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  is  a  refe- 
rence in  the  passage  to  the  "  accompanying  Deaconesses"  (lurStowij-oi). 
We  are  told  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  other  writers,  tJiat 
these  assistants  of  the  apostles  oHen  gained  access  to  the  women  of 
a  family,  and  made  known   to  them  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  when 


*  See  espFcinlljr  TUoophylact,  (|Uol«il  by  Haniinond  on  Rucd.  xvi.  1. 

t   LilUe,  viii. 

}  i^  Clem,  Alex.  Slrom.  lib.  iii.,  vi..  &3. 
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men,  by    Uic  usage  uf  Eastern    society,   would  have  been  jealoiLsly 
excluded. 

The  first  notice  we  have,  after  IheXewTcstHinent,  of  Deaconesses  as 
a  distinct  order,  is  inaJetter  of  Pliny's  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  in  which 
he  says,  that  in  conxeqnence  of  some  iaformntion  he  had  received  re- 
specting tlie  conduct  of  the  Christians,  he  thouglit  it  necessary  to  put  to 
the  torture  "two  of  the  serving  women  who  are  called  Deaconesses,"* 
There  are  many  notices  of  them  in  the  Ctiurcfa  writers  of  the  second  and 
succeeding  centuries ;  but  some  of  the  most  imiH>rtant  information  wc 
can  obtain  respecting  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
and  the  Decrees  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  in  many  of  which  they 
are  noticc(].  After  a  time,  as  the  Oiurclics  became  settled,  and 
one  generation  of  Christians  was  educated  by  the  preceding  one,  it  tvas 
found  necessary  to  uiudify  the  coiistitutiun  aud  regulations  of  the  order 
according  to  local  peculiarities  and  national  customs.  From  this  cir' 
comstance  there  appears  to  have  been,  not  only  some  differences  in  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  the  Deaconesses  of  diflerent  Cliurches,  but  the 
order  became  extinct  much  sooner  in  some  places  than  in  others.  This  it 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  in  an  institution  which  had  no  cssen. 
tial  couuexion  with  the  existence  and  progress  of  the  Church,  but  A-aa 
only  formed  from  moti%'es  of  expediency  to  meet  a  want  which  had  been 
previously  felt  in  modes  and  degrees  varying  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  respective  Clinrches. 

It  is  evident  that  the  office  of  Deaconess  was  everywhere  a  very 
honourable  one,  and  it  is  mostly  spoken  of  by  Church  writers  as  "a 
dignity."  It  was  often,  perhaps  generally,  in  the  larger  churches,  held 
by  ladies  of  family,  fortune,  and  education.  The  instances  of  Publia, 
Deaconess  of  Antioch,  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  who  is  mentioned  as  a 
woman  "of  illustrious  rank  ;*'  and  of  Olympias,  Deaconess  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  of  Nfacrina,  the  sister  of  St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  of  Nicareta, 
who  was  invited  to  undertake  the  olTice  by  St.  Chrynostom,  may  be 
mentioned  in  proof  of  this. 

The  preliminary  rjualifications  for  the  office,  noticed  Dy  the  different 
councils,  were,  that  the  person  should  l)c  either  a  widow,  having  been  the 
wife  of  one  man,  or  a  virgin  ;  that  she  should  be  a  person  of  sufficient  edu- 
cation, and  that  she  should  have  attained  a  certain  age.     It  is  likely  lltat 


4 
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*  Lit  a.  Ep.  9T.  "  Duas  ancillv  quR  ministra!  dicebanlur."— Tie  word 
minutrtt  is  used  hy  the  old  Lntio  Iraailntur  of  the  CaiiooB  uf  tbr  Cuuncil  uf 
Laodiccn,  tn  midcr  h  SiMoi-gt  nod  ii  ts  frf^iueatly  rinpluyed  in  ihc  Minieteu>r» 
by  other  urriter«  of  itbDiii  Uir  samr  h^c. 
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the  qualifications  mentioned  by  St.  Paal,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  were 
from  the  first  regnrded  us  belonging  to  the  ideal  character  of  a  widow, 
and  were  never  ottscrrcd  as  a  literal  rule  till  the  time  of  Theodosius,  and 
then  but  partially  and  for  a  very  short  period.  If  the  explanation  which 
I  have  already^utuntiotied  is  correct,  the  word  Widow  must  have  very 
early  included  tliose  females  who  had  no  tiea  of  family,  thouglt  they  had 
not  been  married.  The  word  V^irgins  appears  also  to  hare  been  used  by 
acvcral  writers,*  so  as  to  include  Widows,  It  would  not  seem 
reasonable  or  jost  that  family  relationships  should  be  farther  considered 
than  that  it  should  be  known  that  the  candidate  for  the  oflice  was  neg- 
lecting no  family  dutiea  iu  giving  up  herself  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  generally  received  as  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  law. 

The  rule  respecting  age  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind,  left 
to  be  applied  or  not,  according  to  circumstances,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Bishops.  The  common  rule  was,  that  the  pcraou  should  hare  attained 
to  the  age  of  sixty  years ;  but  some  ecclesiastical  laws  lowered  it  to 
fifty,  and  otiters  to  forty,  f 

In  the  fourth  nnd  following  centuries,  if  not  lieforc,  the  Deaconesses 
were  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  accompanied 
by  a  short  form  t»f  prayer.  This  has  been  represented  by  Btiigham, 
somewhat  loosely,  as  an  ordination  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Suicer 
and  others,  and  especially  to  the  words  of  one  of  the  Niceue  Canons, 
which,  according  to  the  most  general  interpretation  of  the  passage,  as- 
serts that  "  tliey  were  not  ordained  {fiitUt  x*ipo9<atar  rtvi  dxtfi)  and  were 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  laity."  From  this  it  is  probable, 
though  not  certain,  that  before  the  Council  of  Nice  there  was  no  impo- 
sition of  hands  in  tiicir  appointment.  Subsequently  to  that  period, 
both  by  councils  and  writers,  their  appointment  is  almost  universally 
Called  **  the  impoaitiuu  of  hand.s  "  {xtiporowta  or  x*^P^^*<^*»)  i  and  neither 
Suicer  nor  any  other  writer  has  doubted  that  the  office  was  thus 
conferred  upon  them.  But  this  rite  has  liceu  properly  distinguished 
as  merely  a  cere/nouiat  benediction,;^  like  the  imposition  of  the  Bishop's 


*  Str;  iT»prci0ll)  Tgnatiu^,  Epist.  ad  Smyr.  xlli.;  Sozomea,  vtii.  39;  and  the 
references  gireo  by  Suicer,  Sub  so^tivr.  I.  ». 

f  See  Biogliam  and  iiuioer,  lo  whom  I  refer  in  geueral  for  the  proofs  of 
the  facts  wbicb  I  roeution,  except  where  thp  aulborities  arc  stated. 

X  After  cnameriitiug  (he  duties  of  tlie  DeaconessM,  a  HomiBh  writer  thus  dis- 
tingntshcs  the  two  kinds  of  impnsttioii :  "  Itaqiieut  his  minisleriis  sancte  de- 
faogereBturDiaconiHfiD,  maouum  imposilioneet  solRnai  orBtiiMicianug'inibautur, 


h^wiw  M  eocifcmatiaB  (wc  Smcct,  sali  xii'ii.  Ko. 
caNuiiy  csftcMBg  t&«  ids  «f  iiifliaitiM.  n  Bia|M 

Pcrfcapa^fcowettf,  k  i»u«ll0wableo««$ectsre,tfcst  » 
the  Dcreaoay  of  tkcir  appotatiDcat  a^bt  Wre  tos  bk^  naoableJ  «tw 
4«aHa«  ;  llwt  iWj  ai^  liA«e  ntraied  iato  wae  of  tS»e  d«Hes  of  Uc 
yricMfcvod.  Gkc  mtmtu  ia  IW  Bnliili  dwrch  ■  fc«  wntMics  vgo  s 
mi  iWt  Uih  Mjr,  w  ife  end.  haiv  kwtewd  tfe  dM«6U  vf  the  order. 
We  laoor  tfaa  at  ao  nrficr  |icnod  Mcfc  ««i  ite  rase  wttfa  ftcrerB]  here, 
tkal  MCtf  s  ead  oo  tfau  Mcemt  EfvpbMMe  aakcs  Uie  dntsKtioo  be- 
tmun  eMtrfy  weaoi  (■yugffiritw)  nd  |iiimtwc6  (imtfiniifciX  Moert- 
iof  flat  IW  bltcr  lave  au  |jtuc  in  a  ClimtUa  rboick 

IW  DeacoaesMft  appear  to  bare  beea  dttfia^isbed  bv  a  pecallar 
drcta.*  Id  m«w  baiaacea  aaxiy  Hved  logdber  ia  one  ertiWiAiaeat, 
«liid»  «M  cader  atrict  r«|^UlHW« ;  wfatle  ia  oibm  eacb  lived  in  Iter 
tmn  boaae,f  TWir  aaatien  were  in  proporlioa  lo  tbe  siae  aad  waau 
•f  tbecbarcbu;  there  wrre  forty  in  Cmrtaanuople,  and  probably  la 
■MM  placei  at  few  aa  two.  U  appatrs  *froa  ftrtenJ  iaslaacca*  that 
trim  the  DeaeoneMcs  bad  property  of  tlieir  own,  Ibey  retaiaed  it,  tboogb 
the;  ipcot  ibeir  incomes  Iil>cral1y  in  tbe  caase  of  tbe  Cbarctu  Aa  t»- 
feilrvling  in»(aof:e  of  this  is  re  luted  by  Sozomen  :* — Olympias  waa  a 
yoao^  widow,  «4io,  coolrary  to  ihe  letter  of  lUe  law  rcfrardin^  t^,  bad 
been  aii|»«T|(ited  a  Deao»Dc»»  of  tberbiirx-h  of  Constantinople  ;  froa  ava- 
rice or  innlicr,  slie  waa  ttiken  before  Ibe  tribonol  of  a  Iteailien  prefect^ 
chanced  «ilb  bsvinc  «et  fire  to  a  cburcb  and  some  otlicr  public  boild- 
ingt,  in  1l»e  rio!^  «liii.li  ttidcil  in  tbe  expulsion  of  St.  Cbryso*tom.  She 
replied  to  ilie  que«lti»D  utH-tlier  slie  wraagnijty.  tliat  tbe  fire  wns  non-ork 
of  Iters,  but  tliut  on  tlic  contrary  she  lisd  been  in  the  bahit  of  spending 
ber  proftcrty  in  builOing  cliurrhes  for  the  worship  of  God.  'n»e  prefect 
then  roDimiindcd  ber  and  »oidc  other  women  lo  iiulMnit  lo  the  usurping 
M«liopv  1'he  other  women  o^^eyeii,  but  she  lioldjv  coupUiued  of  tbe 
injustice  o{  tbe  dcmnnri ;  and  baring  been  heavily  fined,  she  retired 
to  Xicomedin,   where  she  pulsed  the  rest  of  ber  life,  and  continoed  to 


QuB'tanm  nmtiuum  ■!>  E[Mfi(Mtpo  intposilioabpadKrcrrbnt  nwDuam  impaftlliooe, 
q>i&  I^MCcai  riiDM-crMliitiilitr:  h»r.  emm  mi  H«cnuDctitiili8T  et  pmiiu*  )»«r  ac 
•Iqoe  at  |i>quinitur  ^rhitlaAliri,  <><  apcn-  nprmtn  prodnrtrix.  roMlemiiuc  k  mli* 
ifula  Kdelilrutt  ii-crnifhtii :  iiim  latntni  ili*  Iliaroaissaruin  mm  rientnunialM 
CMTt,  ore  en*  a  Uit  ia  cititterrf."     (.'ahitK^iitii  Notii.  (!oncil.  S,  £crle».  p.  at'A. 

•  "  Vj<liii»»  ri'tU'  iHienli  abJKta,&c.* — C^innn  101,  ConciLCartbagm.  i*. 

f  Heo  CnliBMnlii  NuUlin  Coorfl,  8.  Ecclr*.  p.  X75. 

;  Ub.  vhi.  »S. 
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Spend  ivlixt  reiDAincd  of  her  property  in  tlic  cruse  of  tlie  Clmrch,  rcmit- 
tiiifT  ciMiaidcTiible  sums  Warn  time  to  lime  tu  the  exiled  Arcblilshop,* 

The  same  revolution  in  the  Church  ocranioned  the  exile  of  another 
liidy  from  Constantinople,  whose  story  illustrates  8-<inething  of  the 
duties  and  quali^cations  of  thn  Deaconesses,  thongh  she  never  ftlled 
that  otVice.  Niuireta  was  an  onroarried  iady,  «»f  a  noble  fumily  of 
Ditliynia,  and  of  great  wenlrh.  She  had  (flven  hersc'lf  up  from  early  life 
to  the  siudy  of  divinity  and  philosophy,  iiud  had  ciKnincd  lo  such  skill 
in  medicine,  that  her  intimate  friends  seldom  consulted  any  other  phy* 
Bician.  She  appears  to  have  devoted  herself  to  a  single  life  from  re- 
lii;ittu8  principle.  The  ecclesiastical  hi^itortan  says,  timt  he  had  never 
known  her  equal  in  humility*  and  every  other  virtue.  Her  singular 
qualifications  for  discharging  the  duties  of  a  Deaconei^s,  recorumended 
her  to  the  notice  of  St.  (Jhtyso^toni,  at  that  time  the  Archbishop)  and 
he  strenuously  urged  her  to  undertake  the  appointment.  But  her 
naturally  retiring  disposition  prevented  her,  because  "she  was  not 
willing  to  be  placed  in  authority  over  Ute  virgins  (or  widows)  of  tlic 
church.''  On  the  downfal  of  the  Archbishop  she  withdrew  to  her 
native  city,  Mcoinedin.f'  ami  probably  spent  much  of  her  subseipicut 
life  in  company  with  Olympian. 

Ttie  Deacnnoses  of  Constantinople,  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
living  in  a  rich  and  populous  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  luxurious 
court,  and  being  tliemaelvciifto  numerous,  were  more  exposed  to  worldly 
temptations  than  those  of  other  churches.  There  had  also  been  greut 
irregnlarity  in  the  time  of  life  at  which  women  were  admitted  into  the 
olTire.  It,  was  one  of  the  objects  of  St.  Chrysostora.  in  the  Keforimition 
which  he  had  nobly  planned,  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  thus  en- 
sued,! The  pious  women  whom  I  liave  mentioned,  who  had  co-oper.ited 
with  him  in  this  work,  were  obliged  to  Ay  when  the  Atricnn  bishops  had 
gained  the  countenance  of  the  court,  and  the  other  Deaconesses  retained 
their  position,  most  likely  by  no  unwilling  submission,  on  account  of 
the  strict  rule  which  Clirysostom  had  attempted  to  impose.  But  in  the 
n«xt  age,  when  the  l^mperor  Theodosius  the  Second  was  endeavouring 
to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Archbishop,  and  to  carry 
on  his  plans,  he  enacted  a  law,  requiring  in  all  point*;  n  literal  obedi* 
eucc  to  the  words  of  St.  I'aut.  'Vhe  operation  of  this  law  does  not 
appear    to    Imve  extended    to  other  Churches,  and    perhapi   was  uot 


*  i«ib  ii.  cap.  27- 

t  Soz'imcn,  \iii.  23. 

t  See  U.bbon,  cbap.  xsxii. 
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Tery  strictly  observed  in  tbe  Metropolia ;  but  It  probably  ansvered  lb« 
purpose  for  which  it  was  iotcDded  for  a  time  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  order  of  Deaconesses  existed  longer  at  CoDatantiuople  tUao 
in  any  other  great  Cliurch. 

The  specific  duties  of  the  Deaconesses,  in  most  of  the  CborcbesaAer 
the  second  century,  may  be  ranged  under  theae  heads  (we  have  do 
reason  to  think  that  they  continued  to  render  assistance  in  misaiooary 
labours  after  the  first  century)  :  — 

I. — To  viait  and  wait  upon  tlie  sick  and  thoac  in  afflictioB  of  any 
kind,  particularly  the  women  ;  to  minister  to  Christians  who  were  in 
prison ;  to  distribute  alms,  and  to  preside  over  the  societies  of  Widows, — 
[See  Bingham,  b.  ii.  33,  sec  10  &  11.  Suicer,  tiub  voce  >*MOMrv«y  «ud 
Cabassutius,  Notit  dc  Cone,  S,  Eccles.  p.  275.J 

H. — To  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  conduct  of  the 
women  ;  to  exhort  those  who  were  doing  wrong,  or  wlio  wanted  eocov- 
ragement  (sec  No.  IV. J,  and  probahly  to  communicate  with  the  Bitibop 
respecting  them  when  necessury,  and  to  introduce  to  the  Uishop  sudi 
women  as  wished  to  Bi>eak  to  him. •[Cabassutius,  pw  305.  Bingham, 
sec.  13.] 

III. — To  assist  at  the  Baptism  of  women,  anJ  to  keep  the  door  of  ibe 
churrh  at  wliich  the  women  entered,— [See  Siiicer,  No,  \'.  and  Bingham, 
Bee  8  &  12]. 

IV,— To  instruct  female  Calechumens.  Tlie  12th  Canon  of  lb« 
Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  directs  that  "  tlie  AN'idows  or  Holy  Women 
who  are  chosen  to  assist  at  tlie  Baptism  of  Women,  should  be  sufficiently 
iostnjcted  to  be  able  to  teach,  in  apt  and  sound  linguage,  the  ignorant 
how  they  should  answer  the  interrogatories  of  liim  who  ^baptizes 
them,  and  liow  thcv  should  conduct  themselves  after  they  have  beca 
baptized."  It  is  said  by  a  writer  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  that  tbcy 
exercised  the  '*  private  ministry  of  the  word  *'•  in  the  Eastern  Churdie*. 
From  these  and  other  passages,  it  is  evident  that  the  Deaconesses 
took  the  place  of  Teachers  or  Governesses,  at  least  as  regarded  reli- 
gious instruction.  There  is  ample  proof  that  they  were  generally 
women  of  highly  cultivated  minds  j  and  several  striking  instances  of  the 
scririceti  they  performed  for  the  Church,  by  the  quiet  exercise  of  their 
taleuls,  are  recorded.  I  wilUelcct  only  one,  which  is  told  by  Tlieodorel-|-, 
of  Publia,  a  Deaconess  of  Aiitiocb,  in  the  time  of  Julian.  She  had  beeo 
acquainted  with  the  wife  of  n  heathen  priest,  who  had  probably  beco 
well  affected  towards  Christianity  through  ber  means.    The  wife  died. 


m 
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*  See  Diiighain,  kc.  9- 
i  Lib.  iii.  14. 
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leaving  a  young  bod  behind  ber,  who  continued  to  visit  Publia  db  the 
friend  of  his  infancy,  and  from  Iter  be  beard  the  glad  tidings  of  thcOospel, 
and  received  them  jo^uily.  Being  severely  pcrscculod,  he  consulted 
Publia,  and  she  encournged  him  to  bold  on  in  the  good  course  be  bad 
begun,  and  told  bim  tbnt  bis  Father  wa^f  to  he  disobeyed  rather  than  bis 
Creator.  He  was  oiiligcd  to  fly  from  bis  home,  and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  bis  friund  be  was  sheltered,  for  some  time,  from  bis  father's 
wrath.  He  was  afterwards  found,  and  wns  heavily  punished.  In  the 
end,  however,  he  was  the  means  of  cooverting  his  father,  who  died 
a  member  of  the   Church. 

In  the  African  and  Eastern  Churches,  the  Institution  of  Deaconesses 
appears  to  have  been  wotLing  in  its  full  vigour  in  tlie  fifth  century. 
We  have  but  little  iuformation  respecting  its  operation  in  the  Churches 
of  the  West,  at  the  same  period  ;  but  we  know  that  it  existed  in 
most  of  them.  As  I  have  already  extended  this  letter  beyond 
due  bounds,  1  shall  defer  speaking  of  the  decline  and  cxttuctiou  of  the 
order  till  next  mouth. 

I  am,  Siri 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Y. 


READINGS  IN  PLATO. 


No.  I. 

[Some  explanation  of  the  following  paper,  or  rather  of  the  scries  which 
it  is  intended  to  introduce,  may  be  expedient,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  we  are  aiming  at  higher  objects  than  properly  fall  within  the  scope 
of  an  Educational  Mngozinc.  There  arc  many  persons  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  Greece,  and  with  certain  portions  of  its 
literature,  who  have  never  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  look  into  the 
writings  of  Plato ;  nay.  who  regard  them  with  a  mixture  of  dread  and 
contempt.  There  are  many  others,  with  for  fewer  advantages,  who 
really  wish  to  learn  what  manner  of  person  he  was,  and  whether  be  had 
anything  to  toll  them  which  it  would  be  good  for  them  to  hear.  On 
many  accounts,  wc  desire  that  the  first  of  these  classes  should  he  cured 
of  their  prejudices,  und  that  the  wishes  of  tlie  last  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed. In  mentioning  our  strongest  reason,  we  shall  answer  the  only 
objection  which  any  serious  person  is  likely  to  feel  to  this  Course  of 
Keodings.     One  principal  design  of  our  forefathers,  in  giving  a  promi- 
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ncnt  place  to  the  study  of  the  classics  in  our  GrammuT  Schools,  wna 
certainly  this,  thnt  the  English  boy  might  be  taught  to  know  what  thoKe 
thoughts,  feelingR,  and  longings  in  mankind  wese  to  which  Chrislianjiy 
is  the  response.  They  never  doubted  that  there  was  a  twofold  prep&ra* 
tioD  for  Christ's  kingdom :  the  train  of  priests,  kings,  and  seers,  wbo 
foretold  and  typified  it ;  the  train  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  men  —patriots 
poets,  sages,  who  contemplated  some  of  llic  dilferent  aspects  of  hu- 
manity which  it  was  to  harmonise,  who  experienced  some  nf  the  strug- 
gles and  conflicts  of  which  it  was  to  interpret  the  menning,  and  from 
which  it  was  to  ofler  the  deliverance.  Now  wc  cannot  but  fear  lliat 
this  end  has  been  greatly  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  possess  the  blessing 
of  a  Grammar'  School  culture  ;  tliat  nn  acquaintance  with  the  classics 
is  looked  upon  merely  as  a  gentlemanlike  accompliahmcnt,  or  as  a.  slep 
to  school  and  college  honours.  And  we  are  afraid,  also,  that  the 
Christiaiuty  which  is  fashionable  among  the  higher  and  professinna! 
classes,  has  taken  a  much  lower  tone  than  it  would  have  done,  if  they 
had  under$too<l  what  cravings  and  anticipations  the  heart  and  reason  of 
man  have  cherished,  or  been  racked  with ;  and  if  they  had  Icomt  that 
these  belonged  not  to  one  age,  but  to  all.  Wc  look  to  the  interest 
which  is  now  felt  in  the  cultivation  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  as 
one  great  means  of  reviving  this  eouvictioD,  and  of  giving  a  new  im- 
pulse to  classical  as  well  as  to  all  other  studies.  And  we  know  oo 
means  by  which  we  can  more  eifectunUy  contribute  to  this  object  than 
by  enabling  those  who  have  not  had  the  means  of  acquiring  the  original 
language,  or  the  courage  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  long  translations — 
which,  for  ought  they  knew,  might  not  reward  them  for  their  trouble, 
and  which,  without  some  previous  initiation,  would  seem  to  tbcm 
very  confused  and  unintelligible — to  obtain  some  taste  of  an  author  who, 
above  all  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  interpret 
tlie  feelings  of  all  tlie  rest,  embodied  the  deepest  and  most  eameat  a^pi- 
rations  which  the  heart  of  man  can  cherish.  He  has  been  represented 
by  learned  men,  and  believed  by  ignorant  men,  to  be  a  fantastic  dreamer. 
We  do  not  refute  the  charge;  our  contributor  merely  proposes  to  pve 
simple  men  and  women  an  opportunity  of  judjjlng  for  lliemselves  whe- 
ther it  is  so  or  not;  wiietht-r  what  has  been  called  dreaming  be  not  the 
grasping  of  an  earnest  spirit  after  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  icali- 
tics;  whether  it  he  not,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  seeking  to  fly  from 
shodowK,  and  lay  hold  of  substances. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  one  class  of  jiersona  whom  these  pa|)ers 
may  offend  ;  wc  mean  Uic  Tiioilem  Cbristion  apologists,  and  thoftc  who 
have  been  brought  up  under  tlieir  leaching.     It  has  been  their  great 
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object  to  exhibit  only  the  dark  aide  of  the  heflthcn  mytbologj-  and  phi- 
losophy, because  they  can  find  no  other  method  nf  scttinj;  forth  the 
transcendent  worth  of  the  Gospel.  Misenibly  has  the  pious  fraud  re- 
coiled upon  its  inventors  ;  miserably  has  the  logic  and  rhetoric  and  the 
hubit  of  distorting  facts,  which  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Old  BaiK>yf 
tended  to  confirm  scholars,  who  knew  that  these  stiitements  were  unlnie 
or  one-sided,  in  their  previous  unbelief,  and  to  e[ive  an  excuse  for  repre- 
sentations, equally  false,  of  the  opposite  character,  which  have  deluded 
the  ignoraut  and  the  unwary-  But  whence  did  the  temptation  to  prac- 
tise such  deceits  originate?  We  answer — In  the  very  low  estimate 
which  these  writers  held  of  Him  whom  the  Church  acknowledges  as  the 
E\*crlasting  Word— tlie  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of  the  earth.  These 
*  Christian  apologists  dare  to  speak  nf  Him  continually  by  such  a  Ion-, 
beggarly  title  as  that  of  the  Founder  of  our  RfltQion,  They  look  upon 
him  as  one  who  came  to  establish  a  sect  upon  earth,  which  is  to 
make  good  its  claims  by  proving  that  everything  that  had  been  said  or 
thought  in  the  world  before,  meant  nothing,  or  meant  only  evil.  Whereaj 
the  true  Churchman  is  bound,  with  devout  interest  and  humble  thank- 
fulness, to  trace  every  vestige  of  His  footsteps  whose  goings  forth 
were  from  everlasting;  to  hail  every  streak  of  the  light  which  was  to 
arise  and  shine  upon  the  earth  ;  to  catch  evcrj'  note  which  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  angel's  song  that  announced  his  birth. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  our  contributor,  with  excellent  judgment, 
has  taken,  for  the  first  of  tht-  scries,  thot  piece  which  most  remarkably 
illustrates  the  character  of  Socrates.  Our  readers  will  find  that,  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  this  substantial,  straightforward,  humomus  character,  with 
one  side  of  which  a  hearty  English  yeoman  would  be  better  able  to  sym- 
pathise than  many  who  call  themselves  philosophers,  lies  the  key  to  all 
Plato's  highest  and  most  mysterious  thoughts.— Ed.] 

AK  ACCOUNT  OP  TtIK  DEFENrB  HADE  BY  SOCRATES  AT  HIS  TRIAX.  OK 
TUE  CUAROE  Of  ^0T  BELIEVING  IK  TIIL  OODS,  AKD  OF  CORRfPT- 
INO  THE  YOUTD.  UIB  ACCUSERS  WERE,  MELLITUS,  ANTTeS,  AKD 
LYC9N. 

He  begins  by  complimenting  his  accusers  on  their  eloquence;  telling 
them  that  they  had  spoken  so  pcrnuasively,  that  in  hearing  them  he  has 
been  almost  inclined  to  doubt  his  own  innocence ;  and  he  apologises 
for  himself  using  a  less  oratorical  tone  than  was  ciistomar>-  in  such  as- 
semblies. He  then  tells  his  hearers  that  the  present  accusation  is  only 
made  really  formidable  by  the  deep  hatred  of  him  which  had  so  long 
existed  in  the  public  mind,  and  which  had  shown  itself,  from  time  to 
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tiiDC,  in  whispered  misrepresentatinns  of  hii  teaching  and  mode  of  fflfc. 
He  thea  alludes  to  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  acted  twenty-three  yean 
before,  in  which  he  had  been  exhibited  sitting  in  the  cloud:^  prptendin^ 
Co  walk  on   the  air.   and  other  snch   extravagancies  ;  and  also  to  tbe 
reports  which  had  been  circulated,  that  he  was  «sed  to  lecture  on  "the 
things  of  hearen  and  earth  '^that  is,  on  oU  tbe  tlnoge  questiona  in 
natural  phttosophy,  which  the  wise  men  of  that  time  were  accustomed 
to  brine  forward ;   and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  money  for  hia 
lessons :  both  these  things  he  denies,  not  as  attaching  any  discredit  to 
the  study  of  naturil  philosophy,  nor  to  the  practice  of  teaching  Car 
money,  but  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact.     He  then  proceeds  to  explain 
how  it  was   that  he   hod  gained   the  reputation    of  being  a  wise  man 
without  having  been  a  professed  teacher,  and  also,  what  was  the  oi:;;;n 
of  the  general  hatred  against  him. 

He  telU  them  that  one  Chaercplion,  a  warm  friend  of  his,  and  a  man 
well  known  in  the  city  for  liis  eager  and  impetuous  temper,  hnd  sent  on 
one  occaaion  to  Delphi  for  the  express  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  any 
man  existed  wiser  than  Socrates ;  and  had  received  for  answer  that  So- 
crates  was  the  vnaest  of  men.  Socrates  was  very  greatly  aitonishod  at 
this  answer  of  the  oracle,  and  questioned  within  himself  what  mysteri- 
ous meaning  it  might  involve— for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  deeply 
conscious  of  his  own  ignorance;  and  on  the  other,  he  thought  it  impoa-  i 
silile  that  the  god  should  lie.  Wherefore  he  immediately  b(!took  himself 
tn  search  among  tliose  of  his  countrymen  who  were  esteemed  the  wisest, 
in  order  to  detect  whether  they  were  really  wiser  than  himself  (as  be 
had  always  ht^licved  them  to  be),  or  not.  Of  this  search  he  gives  rather 
an  amusing  uecourit :  he  relates  how  first  he  went  to  a  politician  of  high 
repute,  whose  name  he  charitably  conceals  ;  and  how  he  discovered,  on 
conversing  with  him,  that  he  had  the  art  of  appearing  wiu:  to  others,  and 
more  cs|K:ci.iIly  to  himself,  but  that  he  was  in  reality  not  wise  at  alt. 
Of  this  fact  he  endeavoured  to  convince  not  only  the  bystanders,  but 
also  the  individual  concerned ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with 
no  ot\\0r  result  than  tliat  of  incurring  his  enmity  and  ihal  of  many  of 
the  persons  present.  *'  As  I  left  him,"  he  says,  *'  I  came  to  this  con- 
clusion in  my  own  mind  :  I  really  believe  that  I  am  wiser  than  this  man, 
for  our  case  stands  thus— we  neither  of  us,  in  reality,  know  anything 
worth  knowing;  but  he,  though  he  really  knows  nothing, believes  him- 
self to  know  something ;  white  I,  as  1  know  nothing,  so  neither  do  t  be- 
lieve myself  to  know  anytliing :  therefore  I  am  wiser  than  he  is,  inas- 
much as  I  am  acquainted  with  my  own  ignorance." 

He  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  persevered  in  hh  search  after  a  wise  man. 
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doing  it  very  reluetAittly,  ami  v/hh  a  iiuinful  and  anxious  conviction  that 
hewiis  making  himself  enemies;  but  still  strongly  impressed  with  tlie 
idea  that  be  was  in  some  way  set  apart  and  divinely  commissioned  for 
tlic  work  of  convincing  men  of  tlieir  own  ignorance.  He  tcUs  how  he 
went  to  the  most  distinguished  pentons  of  nil  classes,  and  how  he  often 
found  thht  these  were  really  lurther  from  wisdom  than  persons  of  1p8«  re- 
pute. After  having  duly  scrutinised  tlie  politicians,  he  relates  that  he 
went  next  to  the  poets,  in  the  real  hojie  of  finding  among  them  wisdom 
superior  to  his  own — that  he  studied  their  Iwst  poems,  and  chose  tlieni 
for  the  subject  of  his  ct>nvcrsatjnns  with  them  ;  and  th;it  he  was  much 
disappointed  to  find  that  others  were  often  better  ablt'  than  they  were  to 
discourse  on  the  very  things  which  they  themselves  had  written:  so 
ttiat  he  came  lu  tlie  conclusion  that  '*  poetji  compose  not  by  wisdom, 
but,  as  it  were,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  being  inspired  like  prophets  and 
aeers  ;  for  these  say  many  beautiful  things,  not  knowing  themselves  what 
they  arc  saying ;  and  thus  it  is  with  poets  too."  He  found  besides  that 
the  poets  greatly  valued  themselves  on  their  poetry,  and  believed  them- 
selves to  be  the  wisest  of  men  in  all  other  matters,  when  they  really 
were  not.  So  tlmt  he  ended  his  st^iu'chfs  no  better  satisfied  with  them 
than  with  the  politicians.  He  next  went  to  tlie  artisans,  and  found 
them,  of  course,  superior  to  himself,  as  he  had  aniicipnted,  eath  in  his 
own  peculiar  art ;  but  he  found  in  them,  too,  that  radical  defect  of  over- 
rating their  own  wisdom,  and  im»gini[tg  tliemsclves  acquainted  with 
things  which  they  were  really  ignorant  of:  so  tlmt  when  he  ttsked  him- 
self whether  he  would,  if  he  could,  exchange  his  own  being  for  theirs, 
he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  he  would  not.  After  all,  he  felt 
persuaded  that  the  oracle  had  not  intended  any  pcrsond)  praise  to  him, 
but  had  only  used  his  name,  as  it  were,  typically  ;  and  Chat  the  mean- 
ing it  intended  to  convey  was  this : — '*  He  is  the  wisest  who,  like  Socrates, 
confesses  that  no  man  ts  worthy  to  be  called  wise."  He  tells  us,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  even  then  consider  his  search  to  be  ended,  but  that 
he  had  continued  it  incessantly  ever  since,  both  among  citizens  and 
strangers  ;  making  it  the  sole  business  of  his  life  to  unmask  all  vain  pre- 
tensions to  w^sdom,  and  so  to  \-indicatc  the  truth  of  the  gods.  For  this 
ministry  he  had  relinquished  all  other  occupations,  whether  public  or 
private,  and  had  lived  a  life  of  poverty  all  his  days.  Many  of  the  youth, 
he  says,  especially  those  of  the  higher  classes,  who  had  most  leisure, 
amused  at  hearing  him  catechise,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  following  him 
and  many  of  them  had  learnt  to  do  the  like  ;  that  from  the  fact  of  their 
following  him,  he  hud  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  regular  teacher, 
which  he  had  never  been  ;  and  that  their  imitating  him  in  his  practice 
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ynveiu  accimtio*  to  ante ;  I  ***"»*"^**  tkat  MfBit—  iqupvsn  igw— t  ■« 
m  behalf  of  Ifaepoeto—ADftuoo  behaifof  IbepolitidamaBdartHiait 
lad  LjeMoabchftirof  thconlon."  Hg  actt  tarm  to  Mrilifa,  amA  w^ 
toekiag  hha  is  hia  oU  catechetical  waj,  make*  han  eo&traidJct  hnasdC 
md  laarrt  «D  —Bgrfahaidkiea;  and  vhea  he  haa  nficientlT  Aows 
Ub  up,  and  aiade  andfeat  the  fbO  j  of  Ui  chavgea,  ha  repcaia  u>  Iha 
aaarniMj  iKat  tt  it  oot  MeOitai  and  AovtiK  vho  cattaed  h»  deatk.  h«ft 
the  hatnd  of  the  nraltitnde,  "  vhkh  has  iLain  many  a  wocthj  nun  be- 
fete  me,  and  will  slay  many  morei  for  1  see  no  probability  of  iu  alopfna^ 
ihort  with  me,'* 

He  then  anppoaca  the  questioa  pot  to  him.  bow  he  could  be  ao  na- 
leaKMiable  as  to  follow  an  emplorment  which  he  knew  put  his  life  in 
danger;  to  which  he  answers,  **  You  take  a  low  view  of  things,  tf  y«m 
hold,  that  whrre  the  minoteat  point  of  dnty  is  concerned,  a  man  ought  to 
take  any  account  of  life  or  death ;  sorely  in  whateii-cT  he  docs,  he  ought 
simply  ttj  inquire  whether  he  is  doing  right  or  wrong — whether  he  is 
acting  the  part  of  a  good  or  of  a  widced  man.  In  my  o}.inion,  at  what- 
ever post  a  man  places  himself,  from  the  conridiun  that  it  is  right,  he 
should  be  there  ;  or  at  whatever  post  a  man  is  placed  by  the  command 
of  a  superior,  there  he  ought  to  ivbide  at  all  rifiks,  caring  neither  for  death 
nor  for  nnything  elic,  in  comparison  with  incurring  n  moral  stain."  He 
says  that  Hl'  should  feel  himsrlfguilty  of  an  awful  crime,  if  his  obedience 
to  man  were  more  implicit  than  his  obedience  to  God  ;  if,  whOe  he 
thought  it  right,  during  the  war,  to  remain  wherever  his  appointed  com- 
mandera  placed  him,  thongh  nt  the  risk  of  bis  life,  he  should  so  little  re- 
gard lite  will  of  the  gods,  as  to  neglect,  from  the  fear  of  denth,  the  duty 
imposed  opon  hitn  of  spending  his  life  in  wisdom,  and  in  searching  oat 
his  own  mind  nnd  that  of  others;  "then,  truly,"  be  says,  "ought  I  to 
be  accused  of  nut  honooring  the  gods."  He  then  goes  on  to  ask  uby, 
after  all,  people  are  so  much  afraid  of  death?  and  answers,  that  it  is 
from  that  all-prevailing  mistake  of  believing  themselves  to  know  more 
than  they  really  do;  they  really  know  nothing  of  death  nhntcvcr^  for 
ought  they  know,  it  may  he  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  be  bestowed 
on  tnnn,  and  yet  tlicy  dread  it  as  much  as  if  they  were  absolutely  certain 
tlint  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  calamities.  For  himself,  he  says,  as  tie  knows 
nothing  cltarly  of  the  state  of  thiii|;s  in  Hades,  eo  he  does  not  imn;iuc 
that  he  knowK  anything ;  but  to  do  a  wrong  thing,  rdH  to  disobey  on« 
better  than  hiuiself,  whether  God  or  man,  that  he  knows  to  be  ao  evil ; 
therefore  he  will  never  incur  this  certain  evil  in  order  to  avoid  death, 
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whicb,  for  oii|;ht  he  kiinws,  may  not  be  an  evil  at  all,  but  a  good  ;  so 
that,  tf  tlie  judges  would  dismiss  him,  on  condition  of  bia  renouncing  a 
life  of  philosophy,  he  should  answer  them  thus :  "  I  respect  and  love 
you  much,  O  men  of  Athens,  but  I  trill  obey  God  rather  thau  you  i  and 
as  long  as  I  brcnthc,  and  am  ahlc  to  coutinae,  I  will  never  cease  from 
tlie  pursuit  of  wisdom,  or  from  exhorting  and  instructing  each  iudividual 
ftmonj;  you,  whomsoever  1  may  chance  to  cncouutcr,  saving,  as  I  am 
used  to  say,  '  O  Athenian,  citizen  of  the  first  of  cities,  most  distin- 
guished for  wisdom  and  for  strength,  are  you  Dot  ashamed  of  taking 
thought  for  money,  bow  it  may  increase  to  you  ;  and  for  glory  and  for 
honour,  and  of  taking  no  thought  or  care  at  all  for  wisdom  or  for  truth, 
or  fur  your  soul,  how  it  mny  be  brought  to  perfection  ?*  This  I  do  to 
youiii!'  and  old,  citizens  and  strangers;  but  to  the  citizens  rather,  for 
kindred's  sake.  Such  is  the  duty  imposetl  upon  me  by  the  gods,  and,  in 
my  ojiinion,  no  greater  tioon  could  be  vouchsafed  to  the  city  than  this 
my  ministr)' ;  for,  doing  nothing  else,  I  go  aboot^  [icrsuading  both  young 
and  old  among  3'ou,  not  to  care  for  the  things  of  the  body  nor  for  riches, 
more — no,  nor  so  much  as  for  the  improvement  of  the  soul  j  telling  yoo 
that  virtue  does  not  spring  from  riches,  but  that  riches  and  all  other 
good  things,  whether  public  or  private,  spring  from  virtue.  If  to  teach 
this  be  to  corrupt  the  youth,  then  1  corrupt  them  ;  but  if  any  man  ac- 
cuses me  of  teaching  any  other  doctrine  than  this,  he  speaks  falsely. 
And  in  this  matter,  O  men  of  Athens,  whether  you  release  me  or  nut, 
be  assured  that  I  shall  never  change  my  conduct — not  if  I  should  die  for 
it  a  thousaud  deaths." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  tbat  by  slaying  one  who  Ltius  devotes  him- 
self to  their  improvement,  they  will  be  injuring  themselves  more  than 
him  ;  thiit  indeetl  neitlier  Mnllitus  nor  Anytus  have  any  power  whatever 
to  injure  him;  for  that  it  is  not  possible,  nor  in  accordance  with  one's 
sense  of  justice,  tbat  the  bettejr  man  should  in  any  way  be  hurt  by  the 
worse  :  he  knew  that  they  had  power  to  slay,  or  to  banish,  or  to  disgrace 
him,  all  which  they  and  most  others  no  doubt  believed  to  be  great  evils ; 
but  he  thought  diflercntly,  and  esteemed  it  a  much  greater  evil  to  do 
what  his  accusers  were  then  doing— to  compass  the  death  of  an  innocent 
man.  He  assures  the  Athenians,  therefore,  that  he  is  far  from  making 
this  defence  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  be  makes  it  for  theirs,  lest,  in 
condemning  him,  they  should  be  sinning  against  the  gift  of  a  God*  He 
tells  them  that,  to  use  a  ridiculous  comparigon,  the  cily  is  like  a  horse, 
large  indeed  and  noble,  but  {rom  its  very  size  sluggish,  and  needing  to 
be  roused  by  a  sting,  and  that  he  is  sent  to  it  by  the  God,  to  be  as  it 
were  a  sort  of  gad-fly,  to  awaken  and  exhort,  and  shame  the  citizens 
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into  virtue.  He  ihen  supposes  himself  to  be  astcd,  why.  with  tlte 
good  of  the  city  so  much  at  heart,  he  had  never  take-n  part  in  any  of  its 
public  matters  ;  to  this  he  answers,  that  the  attendant  spirit  wboin  he 
had  so  often  mentioned  which  had  accompanie*!  hira  from  his  infancy* 
had  forbidden  him  ever  to  meddle  with  politics ;  *'  and  with  good  reason 
in  truth  has  it  been  forbidden  me."  he  adds ;  "  for  you  know  well  enough* 
Athenians,  that  if  I  had  attempted  to  take  ony  part  in  polities,  I  shonM 
long  ago  have  perished,  and  have  profited  neither  you  nor  myself.  For 
there  is  no  man,  whose  life  could  be  fafe  with  you  or  with  any  other 
mob,  if  he  should  honestly  oppose  all  the  iniquitous  and  lawless  things 
which  ore  continually  done  in  the  city  ;  but  every  man  who  is  in  ear- 
nest fighting  for  justice,  if  he  wishes  to  call  his  life  his  own  for  a  momenl, 
must  spend  it  in  private,  and  not  in  public."  lie  instances  two  occa- 
sions, on  which  he  had  been  called  "upon  to  resist  the  will  of  lh« 
governing  p^rty,  the  one  befure  the  subversion  of  the  democracy,  and 
the  other  during  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  on  each  of  which  he  had  very 
nanowly  escaped  destruction ;  and  gathers  from  these  that  if  he  had 
attempted  a  public  life,  and  yet  had  kept  firm  to  the  rule  of  right,  he^ 
roust  have  been  sacrificed. 

He  then  goes  on  to  the  charge  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  remarka 
that  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  those  whom  he  is  said  to  have  corrupted* 
are  the  very  persons  most  ready  to  stand  forward  in  his  defence. 

lie  apologises  for  nut  observing  the  fonn  of  pleading  customary  on 
such  occasions,  for  not  imploring  his  judges  with  tears  tu  spare  him, 
bringing  forward  his  children  and  friends,  and  making  a  tragic  appeal 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  assembly.  He  tells  them  that  he  has  fiicnda 
and  coitnexiuns,  that  he  whs  not  born  of  a  tree  or  a  rock,  but  of  the 
race  of  man  ;  that  he  has  children,  three  in  number— one  already  grown 
into  a  youth,  and  two  yet  babes,  but  that  he  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  to  make  a  display  of  tliem  on  that  occasion.  He  assures  them 
that  it  is  not  from  contempt  of  his  judges  that  he  abstains  from  this 
mode  of  supplication,  but  rather  from  respect  to  them,  to  the  city,  and 
to  himself ;  to  bimscir,  because,  whether  justly  or  not,  he  had  some- 
thing of  a  r.^'piituliin  to  keep  or  lose;  to  the  ctiy,  because  it  would 
grieve  him,  if  any  strangers  should  be  present,  that  ihcy  should  sec  an 
Athenian  citixcn  of  some  distinction  demeaning  himself  like  a  womaos 
and  to  the  judiies.  Inxausc  he  would  not  suppose  that  they  could  be  so 
unfnitliful  to  their  oath,  as  in  giving  jitdgment  to  be  guided  by  their 
feelings,  instead  of  their  reason  and  their  sense  of  justice.  He,  there- 
fore, without  any  farther  appeal,  commits  his  cause  to  them  and  to  Hod, 
that  so  tbey  may  dispose  uf  him  as  shall  be  bctit  for  htm  und  for  them* 
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After  this  the  number  of  votes  was  taken,  and  Socrates  was  con- 
demned by  a  mojoriLy  of  five.  It  was  customary  for  a  person  so 
conilemned  to  petition  for  a  coniniut^tiou  of  the  sentence,  praying  tliat 
he  might  either  pay  a  cerialn  sum  of  money,  or  go  into  exile,  or  sufiei 
some  lesser  punishment  instead  of  death.  Socrates  therefore  asks  what 
punishment  he  shall  propose  for  himself,  what  punishment  he  deserves 
at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  for  having  laid  aside  all  other  mutters, 
public  and  private,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  their  improvement ; 
and  he  answers  that  he  deserves  to  be  fed  in  the  Prytana?um  at  the 
public  expense  (an  honour  conferred  on  none  but  the  mast  distinguished 
persons;  ;  "  This,"  he  says,  "  is  my  sentence  on  myself — to  be  main- 
tained in  the  Prytana?uni."  He  was  not  much  disposed  to  petition 
seriously  fur  any  commutation  of  the  sentence,  for  he  did  not  like  the 
thonglits  of  exile,  and  he  had  no  money  wherewith  to  pay  a  fiae;  but 
at  last  to  content  his  friends,  Criio  and  Critobulus,  and  Plato  and 
ApoUodorua,  lie  offered  a  certain  sum,  the  payment  of  which  thoy 
guaranteed. 

This  proposal  w;is  put  to  ihe  vote  and  rejected,  and  it  was  finally 
decreed  thnt  he  sliould  die.  When  ttiis  sentence  was  announced  lo  him, 
he  said  to  those  who  had  voted  against  him,  that  for  the  sake  of  a  anmll 
space  of  tiuic  they  had  hmught  on  themselves  the  disgrace  of  killing 
him  ;  for  that  at  Ids  age,  dentli  must  soon  have  come  to  rid  them  of  him, 
ir  they  would  hat  have  waited  for  it.  To  tliosc  who  had  voted  in  his 
favour,  he  apo!<»gised  for  no^  havinir  pleaded  more  earnestly  for  his  life, 
telling  them  tliAt  he  could  not  repent  of  having  made  the  defence  he  had, 
for  that  Uc  would  rather  die  having  so  defended  himself,  than  live  by 
having  used  any  diMlionoiiinhIc  means  ;  "  for  nt-ither  at  the  triliunal  nor 
in  buttle  should  a  man  set  liiui'ielf  to  avoid  death  at  all  costs — in  battle 
it  is  manifest  ihnt  we  may  easily  escape  it,  if  we  will  but  throw  down 
our  arms  and  supplicate  our  pursuers  ;  and  so  too  in  all  other  dangers, 
there  are  ahuudant  means  of  insuring  safety,  if  a  man  can  condescend 
to  say  or  do  anytliing.  Believe  me,  my  friends,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
escape  death;  it  is  raoch  more  difficult  to  escnpe  dishouour,  for  disho' 
noiir  pursues  the  more  swiftly  of  the  two."  He  then  turns  again  to  his 
enemies,  and  addresses  them,  as  he  says,  "  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  being  arrived  at  that  crisis  at  which  men  are  moet  wont  lo 
prophesy,  the  hour  of  death."  He  warns  them  that,  though  they  may 
silence  one  accuser  in  him,  yet  that  others  will  arise  after  htm. 
and  that  lo  jret  rid  of  them  all  in  the  same  way,  thfv  will  find 
neither  easy  nor  credltiible;  whereas  it  would  be  both  easy  and 
creditable    lo   amend    their  lives   and  train    ihemsclvea   op   to    per- 
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fectioD.  HaTio^rtbuB  spoken,  lie  Iries  to  comfort  his  frieod^  by  telling 
them  that  bis  attendant  spirit  (wbich  bad  never  before  failed  to  wiirii 
bini  M'beii  be  was  rnnnrnif  into  misfortune,  even  in  tbe  most  trifling 
mnttcrj  now  tluit,  iu  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  many,  the  extremity  of  mis- 
fortune bad  come  upon  bitn,  had  never  once  made  it*  voice  heard; 
neitber  u  hen  be  left  bis  botise  in  tbe  moniing,  nur  vrbcn  be  reached  tbe 
place  of  bis  trial,  nor  daring  his  speerb,  nor  ibrougb  tbe  whole  couree 
of  the  transactions  of  the  day.  "And  what  do  I  gather  from  this?" 
he  adds.  "  I  will  tell  you  :  even  that  tbe  event  about  to  happen  to  me 
is  pcrdiancc  a  good,  and  that  tliose  among  ns  who  esteem  death  an  evil 
arc  mistaken,  'litis  is  clearly  proved  to  ute  by  the  fact  I  have  lueo- 
tiooed ;  for  I  cannot  conceive  but  that  the  accustomed  siiru  would  linve 
met  mc  if  that  which  I  was  about  to  enter  upon  had  been  other  thao 
good  for  me.  Let  us  look,  however,  a  little  more  closely  into  this 
matter,  that  we  ntay  see  what  rea.son  thore  really  is  for  hope  that  dentfa 
tnay  be  a  blessing.  Now  death  must  be  one  of  two  things;  either  be 
who  is  dead  is  utterly  aunlhllated,  and  has  no  longer  any  per- 
ception of  anything,  or,  as  it  has  been  affirmed  by  soinc,  death  is  a 
change  of  abode — an  emigration,  as  it  were,  of  tbe  soul  from  this  place 
to  some  other.  Now  suppose  death  to  be  an  absence  of  perception — 
as  it  were,  a  dreamless  sleep,  surely  even  thus  it  is  a  marvellous  gain 
to  us ;  for  if,  putting  on  the  one  band  a  single  night  in  which  we  have 
slept  uniuterruptedly,  and  so  deeply  as  not  to  dream,  and,  on  tbe  other, 
all  tbe  rest  of  life,  we  were  called  upon  to  say  bow  many  of.  the  other 
davs  and  nights  of  our  life  are  to  be  preftrred  Tto  that  single  night,  I 
believe  iu  truth,  that  nut  only  [every  private  individual,  but  even  the 
great  king  himself  would  ,be  compelled  to  confess  that  they  are  hood 
numbered.  If  tbeu  death  is  such  as  this,  I  account  it  a  gain  ;  but  if.  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  change  of  abode  from  this  place  to  onothcr,  and 
if  it  be  true  as  some  say,  that  in  that  other  plice  nil  ibe  dead  are  living, 
what  greater  blessing  can  be  conceived  ? ''  He  then  expatiates  on  the 
delight  of  meeting  with  really  just  judges — such  as  Minos  and  Rhada- 
roanthus — of  associating  with  Orpheus  and  Mus^iis,  and  Hesiod  and 
Huiner,  and  all  the  heroes  of  old,  and  of  holding  philosophic  discourse, 
ivithout  thereby  as  now  endangering  his  life  ;  fur  "besides  all  tbe 
otltcr  points  in  which  their  happiness  excels  onrSt  they  hax'e  moreover 
the  gift  of  immortality." 

"  Be  this  a^  It  nmy,  my  friend*,'*  he  continues,  "  yon  ought  to  be 
of  good  hope  with  respect  to  death,  and  at  least  to  bold  this  one  thing 
M  absolutely  certain,  tlmt  no  evil  can  possibly  happen  to  a  good  mtai 
either  living  or  dying,    for  the  gods  ore  not  careless  of  his  welfare ; 
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neither  is  all  that  has  now  hnppened  to  me  brought  about  by  mere  chance, 
bull  arapcrfcctlyaatisficfl  that  todie  and  to  depart  from  the  bustle  of  the 
world  i*  belter  for  me,  and  therefore  my  accustomed  sijjn  h«s  not  met  me  : 
thus  I  am  in  no  way  angered  against  ray  jodjjes  or  roy  accusers  ;  nnd  yet 
I  knofv  that  in  ignorance  they  accusc^i  and  condemned  nie,  not  thinking 
to  do  me  good,  but  evil,  nnd  for  that  their  evil  intention  tlicy  are 
hHmcworthv.  And  now  I  liave  but  lUis  one  request  to  make.  When 
roy  children  shall  grow  up,  putiisli  tliem  by  mnkingthem  suffer  as  [have 
made  you  suffer,  if  you  shall  sec  them  caring  for  money,  or  for  any- 
thing  else  more  than  for  virtue ;  and  if  they  shall  seem  to  be  somewhat 
when  they  arc  nothing,  shame  them  as  I  have  shamed  yon.  If  you  do 
this,  both  I  and  my  children  shall  be  much  beholden  to  you.  And  now 
the  time  is  up — I  must  go  hence  to  die,  and  you  to  live — but  which  of 
OS  is  going  to  the  better  fortune  is  known  to  none  but   to  God  only." 


ON  MUSICAL  NOTATION,  AND  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
MUSICAL   EDUCATION. 

No.   I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 
Sib, 

The  attention  of  many  who  are  engaged  in  the  vanous  departments 
of  Education,  having  of  late  been  much  directed  to  the  subject  of  Music, 
and  especially  with  reference  to  Psalmody,  it  nmy  not  be  without  ad- 
vantage to  inquire  into  the  present  mode  of  Musical  Instruction,  and  to 
account,  if  possible,  for  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  of  our  most  accom- 
plished musicians,  professional  men  (and  yet  not  all  such)  excepted,  are 
acquainted  with  the  Grammar  of  Music,  or  exhibit  anything  save  a  me- 
chanical (or,  in  some  cases,  a  natural)  facility  for  playing  and  singing  the 
ordinarv  productions  of  the  day.  This  inquirj'  is  a  practical  one,  inas- 
much as  to  appreciate  and  cultivate  such  Psalmody  as  beyond  a  doubt 
the  highest  claims  upon  our  affections  and  admiration,  there  must 
'lie  an  appreciation,  at  least,  if  not  an  understanding,  of  the  rules  and 
principles  by  which  early  and  more  laborious  musicians  were  guided 
in  their  compositions. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  Sfuch  an  inquiry,  to  set  out  by  at  once  refer- 
ring to  the  nature  and  true  intention  of  Music  itself ;  !md  then  to  con- 
sider how  far  either  past,  or  existing,  or  proposed  systems  ( if  followed 
out)  are  likely  to  develop  that  nature  and  intention,  and  aftent'ards  how 
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far  they  are  followed  out;  and  these  qucstirms,  excepting;  the  last, 
be  found  to  turn  very  much  upon  the  various  kinds  of  Musical  Notation. 
I  therefore  pn)po8c,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  to  pursne  the  in- 
quiry under  three  distinct  heads  :— 

1.  The  Disadfantaffes  of  thoie  Stf stems  of  Musical  Natation  which 
were  used  by  the  Ancimts. 

2.  The  perfect  Adaptation  of  the  existing  system  of  Mtmeal  Nofatha 
to  that  which  it  has  to  represent. 

3.  The  Degree  in  which  ordinary  Musical  Instruction  fails  to  explain 
or  make  use  of  that  adaptation, 

1  hope  I  may  be  able  to  embody,  in  tltc  last  division,  a  few  suggestinna 
of  practical  utility-. 

If  we  would  give  to  learners  such  an  understanding  of  (lie  funda- 
tnenial  principles  of  Music  a«  may  lead  lo  a  correct  and  sound  practice, 
it  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  Music  is  not  simply  a  Science  of  Sounds  or, 
33  some  have  defined  it,  *'  The  art  of  combining  sounds  jigreeably  to  llie 
Kar,"  but  the  Science  by  whicli  certain  sounds  are  selected  from  sounds 
in  general,  by  reason  of  their  bearing  to  each  other  well-defined  relt- 
tions — which  relations  are  not  arbitrary*  but  the  result  of  fixed  and 
well- ascertained  laws,  capable  of  acttitd  measurement,  and  of  combina- 
tions no  more  arbitrary  than  the  relations  tlieniselves,  but  depending  on 
the  very  constitution  of  the  sounds,  and  possessing  a  fitness  capable  of 
an   almost  mathematical  demonstration.     It  might  be  interesting,   at 
some  future  time,  to  your  readers  to  explain  tlii«  more  fully.     It  ia 
not   now   necessarj' ;    and   its  proofs  depend   upon    reasoning   of   an 
abstruse  nature,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  deep  and  most  interest- 
ing inquiries  at  many  periods.       Some  of  the  results   arc  admirably 
stated  in  Dr.  Crotch's  "Elements  of  Musical  Composition;"  and   in 
a  work  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Cambridge,  on   Harmonics,  1741),  this 
subject  is  treated  at  length,  and  a  patient  inquirer  would  find  any  amonnt 
of  taste  for  mathematical  investigation  of  it  fully  satisfied.     It  is  how- 
ever not  necessary  that  every  learner  should  investigate,  or  even  un- 
derstand such  statements ;  but  it  is  very  important  that  composers  and 
teachers  should  know  and  act  upon  them,  inasmuch  as  tbey  involve  a 
truth  admitted,  but  neglected  in  practice,  that  Music  is  to  be  treated  not 
as  a  Science  of  arbitrary  sounds,  guided  by  arbitrary  rules,  but  ofinter- 
rals,  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and  that  a  learner  will  never  be- 
come more  than  a  mechanic  in  Music,  unless  he  is  so  taught  as  to  keep 
that  tnith  ever  before  his  mind,  and  unletis  he  is  instructed  in  some 
system  which,  of  itself,  is  symbolic  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
founded. 
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I  proceed  to  consider, 


I. 


The  Disadvantages  of  those  systems  of  Notation  tchich  were  used  by 
the  Ancients, 

It  appears  that,  even  in  the  earliest  notice  of  Music  among  the 
Greeks,  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  traced  through  ancient  authors  (as  Pto- 
lemy, Plutarc'li,  Euclid,  &c,),  the  Tetrachord,  or  notes  contained  in  the 
intenal  of  a  4th,  attracted  their  attention  ;  and  their  systems  were 
more  or  less  intended  to  bring  it  forward.  Thus,  according  to  Boethius^ 
the  lyre  of  Mercury  was  tuned  to  the  Ist,  4th,  Sth,  and  octave,  giving 
the  upper  and  lower  notes  of  tn'o  disjoined  tetrachords.  According  to 
others,  it  was  occasionally  also  tuned  thus  : — 1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  or  ono 
tctrachord.  Again,  the  Greeks,  in  their  *'  solmisation,"  as  the  applica- 
tion of  specific  sounds,  such  as  Do,  Re,  Mi,  to  notes  for  singing,*  has 
been  termed,  commenced  the  lowest  note  of  every  tctrachord  with  the 
syllable  tv.  In  more  modern  times,  a  full  account  of  which  may  be 
gathered  either  frnra  *'  Morley's  Introduction,"  written  in  the  reiyn  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  concisely  in  a  worlc  by  Jones  of  Nayland,  although 
the  syllables  had  been  by  Guido  extended  to  six — Ut,  Re,  Mi,  Fa, 
Sol,  La,  attention  was  sdtl  (brawn  to  the  Tetrachord  ;  for,  beginning 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bass  clef  with  G,  which  they  called  r  (Gamma), 
from  the  Greeks,  and  terming  it  Ut,  or  Gam-ut,  they  commenced  again 
with  Ut,  asBoon  asthcvrcachedC,and 


G 

sol  re 

F 

fa    ut 

E 

la     mi 

D 

sol   re 

C 

fa    ut 

B 

mi 

A 

re 

r 

ut 

agun  at  F ;  so  that  the  E  ±*^_J^_ 

in  the  example  was  actually  colled  E- 
|a-mi,  and  conveyed  this  real  instruc- 
tion to  the  learner,  that  he  was  to 
sing  that  note,  which  was  a  6th  (La) 
with  reference  to  ^,  and  a  3rd  (Mi)  with  reference  to  C. 

Still  the  earlier  Music  had  no  means  of  expressing  itself  which  waa 
the  least  calculated  to  be  symbolic  of  its  natural  construction.  Let- 
tcrs  turned  in  different  directions,  such  as  §,  or  -f.,  or  other  such 
characters,  were  their  only  mode  of  expressing  notes  on  paper.  Ore- 
gory  simplified  and  systematised  tbcsc  characters  by  the  substitution  of 
the  seven  Roman  letters,  excepting  only  the  r,  which  was  retained  for. 
the  G  on  the  lower  bass  line,  and  the  upper  octaves  by  small  Romaai 
letters  of  the  same  name.     It  is  stated  (Dr.  Bumey,   vol.  ii.  p.  87). 


•  Called  hj  Misa  Glover  "  Soira*iag,"  at  It  was  by  Juiies  of  Najlautl. 
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that  the  staff  or  stave  of  four  lines  was  not  iu  use  in  tlie  Oiarch  until 
the  thirteenth  centuiy.*  Unquestionably  in  the  time  of  Guido,  and 
probably  even  before  bis  time*  some  s^'stera  of  one  or  more  horisontal 
lines  had  been  in  part  adopted.  An  admission  of  the  impossibility  of 
giving,  by  means  of  letters,  a  fair  representation  of  th?  musical  founds 
was  forced  upon  the  musicians  of  those  times  ;  and  as  the  desire  grew 
for  perfection  in  Musical  Science,  so  the  old  notation  gradually  gave 
way. 

Research  into  the  history  of  Ancient  Music,  sided  as  it  is  by  luch 
works  as  those  of  Ur.  Bumey,  Morley,  and  others,  U  still  diflicult ;  and 
there  is  but  little  that  con  be  very  confidently  stated,  without  opening  the 
door  to  objections.  This  much,  however,  is  very  apparent  to  any  one  who 
will  give  but  moderate  attention  to  it,  tluit  almost  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment, in  the  way  of  pro»ress  in  tlic  Science  of  Music,  was  the  notation 
employed.  It  presented  no  picture  to  the  eye  of  what  the  car  heard  ;  it 
could  not  express  several  notes  in  harmony  one  with  the  other,  excepting 
in  an  awkward  and  complicated  manner;  and  tlie  moment  counterpoint 
was  discovered  (for  there  does  not  seem  sufficient  ground  for  a$serling 
that  it  was  known  by  the  ancicnls),  we  find  a  ^adual  development  of 
the  present  system  of  notation  by  ntntea. 

A  return  to  the  princi]»al  defects  and  inconveniences  which  result 
from  these  ancient  forms  of  musical  writing,  is  really  to  be  feared  at  the 
present  moment,  from  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Miss  Glover,  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  and  praise,  tliougli  it  does  seem  that  they 
have  taken  a  direction  esscntinlly  wronp,  and  injurious  to  the  progress 
of  sound  music.  It  may  seem  as  If  one  were  applying  things  loo  serious 
to  a  less  material  subject,  when  one  speaks  of  the  attempts  of  Miss 
Glover  as  strongly  illustrating  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  present  day  in 
some  of  iu  worst  features.  But  it  is  really  so.  It  has  ever  been  the 
course  of  those  who  have  introduced  novelties  in  any  branch,  either  of 
Science  or  of  Religious  Tnith,  to  urge  their  introduction  by  the  pros- 
pect of  their  utility,  and  to  require  an  acknowledgment  of  their  sound- 
ness afterwanls  by  an  appeal  to  their  success.  By  such  a  course,  many 
are  entrapped  and  deceived;  and  it  remains  for  after  generations  to  de- 
lect and  declare  the  fallacy,  while  in  the  meantime  the  miscluef  has  been 


*  Oar  admirable  and  juiilly-ri^rercil  couotrymiui,  ilie  Vemnible  Rc<te,  has  left 
nnny  mo^(  inUTPtliDg  rrmsins  of  Itis  nxtcnaive  learning  ntitl  iiuluHtry,  no  less 
thaa  of  hift  »iDi;iilar  lioliness  Ho<i  \np\y.  t)f  Diese,  two  art-  ou  Musir.  Tlie  talLvr 
onp,  wbicb  reUtM  mohX  to  thi«  point,  \*  nflributed  to  a  much  later  date  tbaa  his 
prn  hy  sume ;  rQ(K  thercTur^,  I  Rnnont  ctle  him  ns  cvideoc.  The  trncl  in  qiies< 
Itou,  •/  A**,  would  certainly  cuDlradict  the  above  staletneol  of  Dr.  Uuruey. 
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done,  division  is  introduced,  and  uniiy  impaired.  Such  lias  alwa^ 
been  the  course  of  dissent,  making  an  invariiible  appeal  to  success,  and 
forgetting  how  little  evidence  it  afFonls  of  truth,  according  to  the  expe- 
rieace  of  the  Divine  Psalmist — "  I  mysctf  have  seen  tiie  ungodly  In 
f£ieat  power,  and  flourishing  like  a  tureen  barf'tree"  "  I  went  by,  and, 
lo  !  he  was  gone;  I  sought  him,  hut  his  place  was  nowhere  to  be  found.' 
Success,  then,  is  not  always  a  test,  either  of  superioiity  or  of  truth.  Ye^ 
it  is  peculiarly  insisted  on  by  the  advocates  of  Miss  fJlover's  system.  I 
do  most  exceedingly  regret  her  baring  put  it  forward.  I  cannot  but 
admire  her  ingenuity,  and  feel  considerable  interest  in  her  successful  la- 
bours for  procuring  good  psalm-slivijing  in  particular  places ;  and 
had  the  old  system  proved  inefficient  in  practice,  and  unsound  in 
theory,  on  a  fair,  a  full,  and  patient  trial,  one  might  have  hailed  her 
attempts  with  joy.  But  is  it  so?  Has  not  every  attempt  to  instruct 
by  the  grammar  of  music,  and  Co  make  its  principles  understood,  been 
gradually  abandoned  in  ordinary  cases,  and  is  not  every  Cathedral  and 
Collegiate  Choir  a  positive  proof  that  children  are  capable  of  learning, 
with  the  utmost  accuraey,  that  system  of  music  which  wnivcTsal  consent 
has  approved  ?  And  if  any  farther  instance  is  wanted  of  its  adaptation 
to  more  simple  parochial  choirs,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  refer  lo  in- 
stances, one  of  which  I  specially  select,  where,  by  a  single  lady,  using 
no  device  except  the  simple  old  system  of  notation,  patiently  carried 
out,  an  efficient  and  almost  scientific  choir  has  been  formed  within 
twelve  months  ;  1  allude  to  the  labours  of  Miss  Head,  in  the  parish  of 
Awliscombe,  near  Honiton.  It  forms  a  most  ellectual  and  honest 
answer  to  the  allegations  mode  against  it  by  Miss  Glover ;  and  I  hope, 
in  some  future  Number,  either  to  induce  her  to  furnish  an  account  of  her 
own  method  of  instruction,  or  to  do  so  on  her  authority.  The  instruc- 
tion under  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  National  Society  School  at  Westminster, 
is  another  instance  of  the  practical  adequacy  and  simplicity  of  the 
existing  system.  I  do  not  say  there  are  no  difGeulties  to  be  objected 
against  it,  but  there^are  more  serious  objections  to  her  own  (Miss  G.'a). 
First,  it  proposes  an  actual  return  to  those  principles  of  ancient  notation 
which  proved  uneq^ual  to  the  development  of  all  the  higher  parts  of 
music.  Secondly,  the  great  difficulty  of  remote  modulations,  which  are 
scarcely  alluded  to,  and  which  indeed  may  not  be  required  in  a  common 
psalm-tune,  but  which  constantly  occur  in  services,  chants,  and  the 
higher  order  of  even  simple  psalmody.  Thirdly,  the  fact  that,  in  same 
instances  in  her  own  works,  a  modulation  tikes  place  in  the  treble, 
where  none  lakes  place  in  the  bans,  presenting  no  difficulty  if  the  ^  arious 
parts  are  looked  on  as  independent,  but  being  manifestly  inconsistent 
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when  looked  upon  (as  they  really  are)  connected  together.  It  » 
carious  that,*  in  such  an  arrangement,  she  should  not  have  ob- 
unred  that  her  own  objections  to,  and  complaints  of,  the  perplexitiea  of 
score  should  have  been  in  these  instances  exactly  illustrated  without  the 
advanLiges  which  the  arrangement  of  score  possesses,  and  that  it  almost 
excludes  the  possibility  of  those  frequent  changes  of  harmony  by  which 
such  exquisite  and  yet  simple  variety  is  given  to  our  early  Church  miuic. 
I  am  truly  grieved,  and  I  say  it  in  i>erfect  sincerity,  even  to  appear  to 
attack  u  person  so  indefatigable  and  so  laudable  in  her  intentions;  the 
more  so,  because,  in  one  sense,  the  very  system  she  proposes  is 
grounded  upon  a  desire  to  teach  (singing  by  a  correct  knowledge  of  in- 
tervals :  but  it  ia  a  serious  thing  to  have  sent  tlirough  the  country  a 
new  nomenclature  for  sucli  a  science  as  music,  when  the  existing  one 
has  not  for  years  had  a  proper  trial,  and  its  construction  possesses  ad- 
vantages immeasurably  above  any  others.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  a  duty 
to  raise  a  remonstrance,  and  I  hope  to  do  it  still  more  elfectuAlly  by 
passing  on  to  the  second  part  of  my  subject.  And  in  so  doing,  I  have 
no  intention  of  being  an  apologist — the  perfected  system  of  i^es  needs 
no  apology  ;  it  only  needs  instructers  who  undursund  it  and  it?  merits, 
patient  learners  and  candid  inquirers.  It  is  full  of  tlie  most  beautiful 
adaptation  to  that  which  it  professes  to  represent ;  and  at  every  turn 
its  very  structure  presents  us  with  something  that  reminds  us  (if  we  wiU 
but  attend)  of  the  principles  of  that  science  of  which  it  is  to  the  eye  the 
representative.  With  the  hope  of  illustrating  this  position,  I  pass  on 
to  consider, 

II. 

Tlie  Adaptation  of  the  Existing  System  of  Musical  Notation  to  thai 
which  it  has  to  represent. 

It  presents  to  the  eye  at  once  an  outline,  if  not  a  picture,  of  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  sounds  to  the  ear.  To  those  who  ore  accus- 
tomed to  view  music  in  this  light,  a  page  of  it  presents  a  complete 
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image  of  that  which  wotild  be  heard  when  played ;  and  even  to  the  tin- 
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initiated  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  explaua  bow  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing ore  expressive — the  first,  of  ascending  sounds;  the  second,  of 
descending  ;  and  the  thirtl.  of  tliat  alternate  rise  and  fall,  or  uudulatory 
movement,  which  the  composer  would  have  specially  intended  ;  an  effect 
which  on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  line  of  letters  entirely  fuUs  to  do.  So 
again  in  the  annexed  passage ;  the  eye  readily  catches  the  intention  of 
the  composer  to  let  one  part  take  up  the  theme  which  anotlier  has 
already  begun, 
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The  advantages  of  such  a  system  are  immense ;  for  a  ready  eye  will 
catch  the  spirit  and  mcnnin'^  of  theautlior  (Voni  what  he  spes  before  him, 
and  his  feelings  and  understanding  will  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  subject, 
before  his  fingers  or  voice  aie  called  on  to  perform  their  mechanical  part. 
That  such  is  also  the  case  in  every  page  of  music  to  those  who  have 
so  studied  it,  and  that  it  is  a  very  material  assistance  to  after  progress 
in  the  science,  is  well  known  to  them.  1  can  adduce  instances  in  illua- 
tration  of  this.  An  eminent  German  musician  used  to  give  to  young  J 
persons  this  advice — "  If  you  wish  to  learn  music  properly,  forget  F,  A^i 
C,  E,  and  such  stuff,  and  consider  the  distances  (intervals)  of  the  notes 
you  are  about  to  play  from  each  other,  and  from  the  key-note."  Those 
who  acted  upon  that  advice,  shortly  learnt  to  read  music  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  they  could  play  it,  and  derived  great  and  lusting  pleasure 
irom  perusal  of  music  only,  and  acquired  a  facility  in  modulation  and 
transpoaitioD  which  many  far  better  practical  musicians  never  attain. 
The  second  instance  is  that  of  a  precise  and  well-known  leader  of 
orchestras,  specially  of  sacred  music,  in  tlie  Midland  Counties,  whom  I 
have  seen  reading,  over  and  over,  difBcult  passages  of  music,  which  he 
had  afterwards  to  play,  and  who  assured  me  that  he  gained  in  that  way 
a  better  acquaintance  with  tlie  passage  than  by  more  frequent  practice  of 
it.  These  are  the  results  of  a  proper  use  of  the  existing  notation.  And 
if  it  is  not  so  used,  and  so  appreciated,  the  &ult  is  in  the  mode  of  in- 
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struction,  antl  not  in  the  difficulty  of  thr  systcin.  That  it  ts  bo.  T  shall 
be  able  to  sbow  more  at  length  when  on  the  third  point  proposed  for 
coniideration.  In  the  meantime,  I  would  notice  other  advantages  in 
its  construction,  which  are  of  gr*^at  importiince,  and  which  peculiarly 
aid  in  reminding  a  Icomcr  of  leading  principles. 

In  the  first  placej  the  two  staves  assiirncd  to  the  treble  and  bass 
clefa  comprehend,  with  at  moat  one  ledger  line  to  euch,  the  whole  com- 
pass  which  can  ever  be  required  for  the  human  voice  (unless  it  be  to 
display  the  powers  of  the  throat  of  a  Catalani).  And  betweett 
those  staves  there  is  but  one  single  boundary  line,  which  at  once  serres 


i 


to  divide  and  unite  them^ 


viz  C~beingtheidenti<'al 


and  same  note,  common  to  both,  whether  with  reference  to  the  treble  or 
the  bass,  and  a  note  of  grcnt  importance,  inasmuch  as  all  organ-pipes 
have  a  given  length  assigned  to  that  note  in  the  stop  called  the  **  prin- 
cipal," and  that  length  (twelve  inches)  is  the  standard,  from  which  all 
others  are  meusuted  proportionally  ;  and  this  hold.t  good  also  us  a  pro- 
portion for  stringed  instruments,  though  there  are  many  contrivances 
for  evading  it  when  required. 

Besides  tliis,  these  two  clefs  each  comprise  within  themselves  the  jnst 
boundaries  of  a  treble  and  of  a  bass  voice.  And  if  the  Soprano,  Alto, 
and  Tenor  Clefs  were  usually  looked  at,  as  being  a  certain  portion  ot 
these,  assigned  to  voices  of  an  intermediate  pitch,  instead  of  being  abused 
as  increasing  diflicuUies,  they  would  be  hailed  as  an  admirable  adapta- 
tion, and  as  giving  simplicity  and  convenience  to  those  who  need  that 
convenience  quite  as  much  as  either  treble  or  bass  singers.  This 
is  admirably  shown  by  Dr.  Bumey,  from  whom  the  following 
illustration  is  taken  of  the  objects  of  the  six  clefs  which  were  formerly 
in  use,  and  the  two  notes  given  to  each  are  the  notes  which  liound  the 
legitimate  extent  of  an  ordinary  voice  of  each  class — viz.  ten  notes. 


1    B*M 


2   UuriuiOd 


8  Teuor 


^ 


i  CounKJu 


6  iteLto 


6  Sopfono 
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I  would  add  to  the  above,       7  Treble  WL - — . 

^P~a • 

These  seven  cleft,  if  ranged  togetlier,  will  be  found  to  be  each  one- 
ihird  higher  than  the  preceding  one ;  forming,  therefore,  a  beautiful  pro- 
vision for  seven  degrees  of  voices,  one-third  only  apart. 


The  several  marks  ^1 


being  only  used  to  mark  the  F*  C| 


and  G,  opposite  to  which  they  respectively  Rtand- 


— «-<-^ 


^EigElE^JE^ 


T3^a 
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=s^ 
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But  confining  myself  to  those  now  ordinarily  in  use,  the  following 
figure  will  point  out  above  each  name  the  five  lines  which  belong  to  it : — 


1 


==Ee 


"^ere,  then,  is  a  beautiful  adaptation  at  once  to  the  n  ants  of  vocal  per- 
formers. 

There  is  another  great  advantage  presented  in  the  mere  alternation  of 
lines  and  spaces.*     Jf  rightly  used,  it  even  facilitates  the  attainment  of 

*  I'his  has  beeu  objected  to  as  pruduciu;^  a  dissiinilarily  Uelwocn  tite  uune 
Dote  in  dilTrrcnl  octaves — i.e.  the  octave  to  aay  note  is  on  a  line  if  the  notA  is  on 
a  8 pace,  and  vice  TcrsM.  Thl&  is,  of  course,  ■  difficulty  in  theory,  unle«s  the 
maiical  scale  be  looked  upou  as  &  series  of  letracfaords,  vihich  iu  Irutb  it  U  in 
it!  Inrgeitt  setuc.  The  dilTicuUy  js  practically  one  which  I  oerir  heard  men- 
tioneU  except  by  Mii»  (ilovcr. 
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a  knowledge  of  liarmony,  and  is  at  all  events  peculiarly  adapted  to  sym- 
bolize its  laws.  Tlie  third  and  fif^b,  u  portion  of  the  great  concord 
to  any  given  note,  stand  upon  following  lines  or  spaces,  according  as  it 


is  itficK  placed.     Thu: 


■piii 


:  or,  while  the  addition  ofa  foarth 


note,  as  I 


%Z  gives  the  great  fundamental  discord  of  the  sev^enth  ; 


and  thus  inverted,  like  many  of  the  other   discords,  it  is   indicated    to 
the   eye    by    the   adjoining  notes,    which    the  learner  will  have  been 


told  involves  the  very  principle  of  discord.     Thus  I 


22: 


Again,  at  a  certtun  distance,  easily  learnt  and  appreciated  by  the  eye, 
both  above  and  below  any  given  note,  stand  other  notes,  which  a  learner 
ought  early  to  know  liavc  a  peculiar  and  intimate  relation  to  it— vis. 
that  of  dominant  and  sub-dominant. 


"TT  — 
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so  all  the  intimately  related  keys  to  any  key  note  are  found  to  have  their 
great  concords  on  lines  or  spaces   according  as  that  note  is   placed. 
Thus,  taking  the  key  of  G  as  an  instance, 


^ 


its  dominant  and  sub-dominant,  and  its  relative  minor  keys  arc  so  placed. 
Other  such  relations,  obvious  to  the  eye,  might  bo  pointed  out>  which 
though  not  in  themselves  the  right  mode  of  teaching  harmony  and  its 
laws,  still  aid  the  memory  ;  and  are  at  all  events  more  than  justifica- 
tions— in  fact,  proofs  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem. 

Another  great  advantage  results  from  the  very  signatures  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lines,  usually  so  puzzling  to  learners.  They  actually 
point  out  truths  in  music  ;  and  they  form,  if  righty  used,  a  valuable  aid 
for  recalling  them. 

I.  They  jmint  out  through  how  many  keys  we  must  modulate,  to  past 
from  the  natural  key  to  that  before  us.  Thus,  in  the  key  of  three 
sharps  (A),  wc  pass  from  the  natural  key  L  into   G,  2  into  D,   3   into 
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A  ;  or  in  other  wonla,   three  successive  tetrachords  in  each  of  which  the 

I 
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last  note  hut  one  is  raised  a  semitone,  must  he  passed  through  in  mo- 
dulating from  C  to  A  in  the  ordinary  manner;  and  we  are  thus  reminded 
of  another  Irulh,  tliat  the  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
seventh  and  eiglith,  in  every  complete  octave,  is  only  a  semitone,  and 
that  the  last  aliarp  niarlced  is  the  semitone  below  tlio  key  note. 

So  with  the  flat  signatures.     In  descending  modulations — that  is,  in 
modulations  from  the  natural  key  into  keys  with  flat  signatures,*  the 


S 
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Jl*. 
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seventh,  or  rather  the  flrst  note  below  the  key  note  is  flattened,  and  the 
last  flat  forms  the  fourth  to  the  new  key  note.  And  the  number  of 
flats  arc  an  indication  of  the  number  of  tetrachords  which  the  key  pro- 
posed is  remote  from  the  natural  key  ;  thus  in  the  key  of  three  fiats  (E 
flat)  we  go  successively  into  the  keys  of  F,  B  flat,  E  flat. 

And  to  tike  one  more  instance  where  the  symbols  are  very  instruc- 
tive, let  us  place  side  by  Bide  the  signature  uf  seven  sharps  and  seven 
flats. 


^Tf^"^r 
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And  observe  how  their  very  position  and  following  one  after  the  other 
must,  if  thought  un  at  all,  lead  a  learner  to  some  principles.  But  there 
are  few  that  think  on  this  subject,  and  here  is  one  cause  of  the 
gradual  decay  of  music,  and  of  the  neglect  of  a  study  of  its  fuDda> 
mental  laws. 

Here,  then,  I  may  ask.  if  such  a  system  as  that  upon  which  the 
existing  notation  of  music  is  founded,  has  not  a  most  wonderful 
fltncss  to  the  science  of  which  it  is  the  nomenclature ;  and  whether 
the  professed  instructors  of  music  ought  not  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  an 
intelligent  recollection  of  the  rules  and  principles  upon  which  all  music 
is  founded. 


*  The  same   term  n(   course  ajiplies  to  modulalJoiu  fruta  five  to  fuur  skarpi, 
or  fron  fuur  lo  three  oc.  uc. 
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so  OV    SCRirrVRAL    INlTftUCTlOn    IN    WISDLB    SCBOOLS. 

The  remaining  question  to  be  aiVcd  is,  Do  they  do  so  ?  or  rather,  is 
not  the  ordinary  method  of  musical  instruction  calculated  to  give  an 
actual  (listaste  for  scientific  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  nnd  to  teach  the 
mere  mechanism  of  music  without  the  grammar  of  it  ? 

I  must  not  trespass  so  far  on  your  indulgence,  and  that  of  your 
readers,  as  to  answer  Uiis  question  in  my  present  letter ;  I  hope  to  re- 
sume that  part  of  the  inquiry  in  my  next, 

And  remain 

Tours,  Ac, 

A.  A. 
(  To  be  Continued.  J 


HINTS     FOR     ARRANGING    A    COUaSE    OF    RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION  IN  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  visiting  various  Commercial  Schools,  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
want  of  some  well-considered  scheme  of  Scripture  reading  and  religious 
Instruction.  Some  I  have  found  confining  tlteir  attention  to  the  Old, 
some  to  the  New  Testament.  Some  have  been  involved  in  the  Epistles 
and  tlie  Thirty-nine  Articles,  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  Catechism.  Some,  again,  have  attempted  a  selection  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  with  such  little  judgment  that  I  have  found  the  boys  perplex- 
ing themselves  with  the  enactments  of  the  covenant  law,  while  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  were  little  thought  of.  In 
other  instances,  the  lessons  for  the  day  have  been  taken»  but  without 
any  attempt  at  connecting  them  together.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to 
■uggest  a  plan  which  shall  be  free  fironi  objection.  Time  will  not  allow 
of  the  whole  volume  bemg  read,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  desirable  that  boys 
should  read  it  in  school.  But,  on  tlio  other  hand,  an  abridgment,  like 
Mrs.  Trimmer's,  which  jumbles  the  inspired  writer*  together,  destroying 
the  integrity  and  individuality  of  each,  is  most  offensive.  The  plan  of 
•electing  portions  for  reading  obviates,  indeed,  this  objection  ;  but  there 
is  danger  in  allowing  children  to  think  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  studied 
for  informing  the  head,  rather  than  for  reforming  tlie  heart ;  or  that  any 
p.-irt  of  it  is  othcm'ise  than  profitable. 

Siiil  I  am  convinced  that  a  selection  is  the  right  method  ;  and  I  shall 
pioceed  tu  state  the  system  I  would  reconimenti,  which  shall  embrace 
rpligioUB  instruction  generally.  The  business  of  the  day  must  commeuee 
with   prayer,  and  the  best  form  I  know  is  that  drawn  up  by  llie  Rev. 
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OM    SCRIPTURAL    1NSTXUCTIO.N    IN    UIDDLX    tCHOOri. 


W.  K.  Hamilton,  for  the  use  of  bis  owa  parochial  Khoot  (Oxford  Tal- 
boyt).  Prayer  concluded,  I  would  advise  that  the  master  should  read 
one  psalm,  with  SlaUe's  explanation  and  comment.  This  will  introduce 
the  boys  to  nn  acquaintance  willi  one  of  the  most  raluable  portionn  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  will  habituate  them  to  the  devotional  use  of  the  Bible. 
Next,  I  maintain  that  one  whole  hour  in  each  day  must  be  devoted  to 
Scripture  reading.  The  two  Testaments  must  be  read  concurrently, 
though  in  different  proportions.  The  course  proposed  will  take  a  year 
and  a  half.  In  the  first  half-year,  should  be  read  the  Pentateuch  (omit- 
ting several  chapters  in  the  la^t  three  hooks)  and  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke.  Tlie  second  half-year  would  take  in  the  Books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  I.  and  It.  of  Samuel,  and  so  much  of  I.  Kings  as  to  the  death 
of  Solomon,  together  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  In  the  third,  the 
Books  of  Kings  would  be  completed,  a  short  selection  from  the  Pro- 
phetical writings  gone  Uirough,  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Kehcmiah  pe- 
rused, and  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  In  this  scheme,  it  would  probably 
be  found  necessary  tu  devote  five  days  out  of  tlie  six  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  one  to  the  New  ;  the  inequality  being  balanced  by  an  exam- 
ination in  the  Catechism  twice  a-week>  save  during  one  month  in  the 
half-year,  which  miglit  easily  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Liturgy. 

When  a  new  hoy  came  into  the  class,  in  cither  of  the  later  half-years, 
he  must  get  up  tlie  previous  history-  (say  from  Dean  Howard's  voluroo) 
out  of  Bchool-houra.  In  omitting  any  part,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
explain  what  is  omitted,  and  to  give  the  reason  why. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  (hat  too  UtUe  of  the  Xew  Testament  is 
read  ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  the  extent  to  wluch  it  is  comprised  in  tha 
Sunday  services,  much  of  the  other  Gospels  will  be  referred  to  in  read- 
ing St.  Luke  and  St.  John  ;  and  some  account  of  the  Epistles  will  form 
a  necessary  part  of  a  commeatar>'  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

No  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  would  l>e  experienced  in  selecting  for  the 
two  first  portions.  The  arrangements  of  the  Prophets  wuuld  not  be  so 
easy  ;  still,  by  aid  of  Townsend's  Bible,  I  doubt  not  it  might  be  satis- 
factorily ac<»mplisbed.  As  a  general  rule,  1  would  say,  that  the  liiato- 
rical  prophecies  must  not  be  read,  but  only  referred  to,  as  they  fall  ia 
with  the  history.  Portions  of  each  prophet,  arranged  chronologically, 
should  be  read,  as  specimens  of  their  respective  styles ;  and  those  pas- 
sages selected  which  are  most  clearly  descriptive  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 
The  outline  of  the  history,  subsequent  to  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
should  be  6tled  up  from  the  Apocryphal  writings.  When  this  court* 
shall  have  been  gnne  through,  we  shall  find  otu  boys  no  mean  ibeologi* 
ans.  historians,  and  geographers. 
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IXK  CLASS   SlN«IXe-»OOK. 


I  am  quile  aware  of  the  imperiiectionft  of  this  siceteh ;  hni  it  may. 
perhaps,  be  lufficient  to  direct  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  certainly 
of  fint-rate  importance.  It  will  be  found  to  bear  also  upon  the  ma- 
Bagcment  as  well  of  Parochial  as  of  Commercial  Schools. 

T.  C. 


Sir. 


THE  CLASS  SIXOIKG-BOOK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Edttcational  Magaziae^ 


A  vrrr  u»pful  little  work  has  bero  lately  published  by  Parker,  uad^r  the 
anuiumioj^Utle  of  ■  "Clais  Siapai{.Buok,"  by  Mr.  Turuer.  t'notlrotatioQt  m 
Dnn)e,it  i«  ant  the  ]rn  trnly  (olaable  in  quality  ;  aaii  itn:<]Uires  but  lo  be  koowa 
br  cumptrleot  jod^es,  to  b«  duly  uppr^cated  acronlinz  to  iLs  rml  intriiuJc  merit. 
Theaultjur  lelU  u»  tu  the  preface,  that  thii  little  biwk  *■  it  ekiejiyaintfytd /ram" 
kit  larger  work,  eotiil«d  "  Maaual  uf  la^tmrtinn  in  VoriU  Music" — and  wLirb 
I  Would  wish  alfto  noitt  warmly  to  recooiDeDd,  as  hariog  tlood  the  unrrriDg 
l«si  of  e^perifiue,  and  therefore  worthy  uf  universal  ailuptioa.  I  feel  Krrat 
plraAiire  iQ  learjioz  that  lh(*  **  3/aniia/"  ju^t  aamed,  **  hat  reetivtfl  t^t  imneticm 
^Amt  ttao  pTtai  and  M«tifl«ha/ ^ocfiet,  <Ae  S^deigfor  Prom^utfi  rhritHan  f  Mv. 
ledfit^  and  tht  Nuticnat  SoeUtg\"  aod  I  feel  coafideot,  that  should  the  plan  laid 
duwn  io  these  eic«ileiil  treatiMS,  become  ^nerally  adopted  io  preparing  chil- 
dren fnr  thr  pmlmodjr  of  onr  churchen.  a  vrry  (ci^at  irDprovrmcDt  would  soon  be 
rvidfot.  To  tho»e  who  bate  iode«il  a  miuI  iu  any  mfuure  .ittaiAd  to  harfnonj, 
how  paiofol  i»  the  shnrkiosdiiMioauce,  now  so  firqaenlly  beanJ.ofloud  bawlini; 
childreD.  nut  of  timp,  and  out  of  tunc,  ^creamiog  forth  the  mo«t  uoiuiUble  light 
Bin  derived  priuripially  from  tb»  couveuticle ;  or  perhaps,  if  we  1(0  a  litUe 
farther  hack,  fmm  the  l><ill-ru(im,  or  Ibe  theatre,  by  the  wotm  than  abiord  coa. 
rrni^io  of  danre»,  catcher,  and  Klees  into  p^lm  tunes  f  This  is  entirely  iocoa* 
sisteol  with  the  subdaini;  solemnity  of  the  snhjrrt.  and  the  ioipiring  sacredoeaa 
of  the  place.  The  langua^  of  music  is  inUUUfiblt^  and  convrys  certain  ideaa, 
independently  of  all  wonJs,  to  (hose  who  have  au  ear  tutored  by  iostmction,  or, 
by  naturp,  capable  of  any  ri)[ht  judgment.  Whatever  wnrda  are  put  to  a  dance, 
it  will  remain  a  da/)c<-  ilill;  dud  a  popular  fclee  cun^ertcd  into  a  psalm-tooe 
Will  remain  a  jtlee  tlill,  and  will  always  coaii-y  to  the  mind  nothing  eUe  than 
the  mott  ungenial  sentimenu  of  its  fonuer  slate.  Nothing  is  more  desinble 
thou  that  thn  seneml  taste  in  sacred  music  should  be  so  improved,  (hat  Ifaeae 
lijtht  and  frivolous  compoiitioos  would  be  enlirely  banished  at  once,  and  for 
ever,  from  our  hallowed  edifices;  and  the  solemn  melodies  properly  adapted  to 
the  sublime  STvices  of  tlie  «aoi-luar>.  ever) wlirre  ^.rc/uxirr/y  made  use  of  in 
our  churches.  Now  this  most  sati-fnclory  result  would  Iw  gr^-atly  expedited,  if 
the  method  reconioiCDded,  and  to  fully  itud  ably  explained  and  exemplified  in 
the  '*  Manual"  and  "  CIa»»  Sitigini[.Hot>k,"  were  in  cnmpeloDt  hands  to  become 
(teneral ;  and  a  corretpoDfling;  imprnvenirnt  would  take  place  also,  in  the  munooJ 
^m'jTMWtU  of  those  conver.Mint  with  it:  for  this  reusun,  that  the  plan  enforced, 
steadily,  piTneterin^ly.  And  patiently  followet),  would  give  a  pnictical  know- 
ledite  of  the  radical  principles  ui  fcpoutne  harm->ny  :  and  likewise  ramiliarity 
would  thus  be  obtained  from  utt  with  the  component  purls  of  music  truly  so 
ealled,  even  wh<-ro  the  tciencs  itself  mif;ht  nut  be  deeply  studied  as  an  iatel. 
lectaal  etereis^.  Penous  accustomed  to  this  method  will  praetieally  leoni  to 
appreciate  the  sublime  benultes  of  tune  harmony,  nlihough  they  may  not  be  able, 
teUnHjkaHy,  to  say  why  they  do  so.  The  rnr,  by  hitbit,  becomes  attuned  to  the 
harmony  of  rounds,  juit  as  (he  «|u,  convLT<«ant  only  nith  paintings  of  a  superior 
obaracter^  even  without  a  «cipntiiit>  BCiiuain lance  with  the  principles  of  Cbionu. 
euro,  Couipui-liion.  Colour,  itc,  becomes  formed  by  custom,  (o  iippreciale  real 
excellence  in  piclures.  The  plau  recummended  in  Mr.  Turner's  "  Manual  **  and 
**  Cla»»  ^tn^lll;•.IUink."  IS  simple,  romprttheniive,  and  full,  by  which  a  most 
thorough  kDowltdge  of  Ibe  ftrnle  ii  assured.    It  consists  first,  in  Kt^lng  i^  perfect 
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kcqtiftiDlftncf  with  (hr  oetav€,  ia  the  mo»t  simple  furm  of  ascending  EDrldescendinf; 
— then  tbe  oth«r  inUrwUa  Are  t(k  b«  practiseil  up  and  down  nntil  tbey  are  accur- 
aU>ly  and  fully  kouwn.  Ttiis -is  the  first  tKin^  ntiended  to  by  tlie  cliildreo  iu 
uotttnn;  and  aAerwards  they  sing  in  parU,  until  tliey  attain  lo  tlie  full  rh'inis;. 
all  the  while  retaining  (he  technical  sulfeiEKio ;  &o  thai  the  wurds  do,  re,  Ace,  at 
once  cuuvey  the  corrfspondiiii;  iult'rvalK  to  their  mind»:  hy  i\\\n  pmciico,  per. 
fpcfiua  is  obtained,  and  the  pupils  becnnie^  by  degreeii,  fully  GtttHl  for  the  nub. 
limest  beautien  of  choral  harmnny  ;  and  are  a'so  enabled  to  oin;;  corrpctly  at 
si){hL,  as  a  child  who  i*  perffclly  grounded  upon  the  elemviilary  principles  of 
learnin^t,  will  be  able  to  read  »t  Bigbt  withont  any  difitcully.  The  rutfo  re^pect- 
inir  accuracy  as  to  titngy  clear  articuiation  of  the  words,  accent,  emphasis,  ejrpres- 
tion,  6ic.,  are  all  most  excclk-nt.  Lesson  XIV.  deserve*  uio»l  Cbpeciul  consider- 
atioo,  tm  it  respects  the  tnaangemcnt  of  the  voice  io  ReneruJ — a  thiuK  very  rarely 
indeed  understood.  The  rolKa  there  eaumeraled,  if  followed,  would  [five  every 
siiigli'  voice  its  full  power  j  and  when  all  so  prepared  were  joined  in  concert, 
tliify  could  aol  fad  ia  producing  their  perfect  ptTerl.  The  remarks  of  the  scien- 
lific  author  respecting  the  mosl  injiidicinus  introduction  of  graees  loto  psalm 
luues,  are  aiost  truly  correct.  He  justly  observes  that  some  of  our  Ouest  old 
tunes  are  **  deformed,  and  iheir  timpJicttj/  ttestroyed,"  by  the  Igvorant  way  in 
which  graces  (a«  they  are  called)  are  broa^ht  in,  without  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  luae,  and  having  no  conneiion  whatever  with  the  ruling  barmony— 
altio  quite  unsuitable  to  the  leading  nietuily  or  air.  Such  fnntaslic  omamenta 
miiiht  much  more  justly  be  denominated  dis^grnces  than  gracet.  A  pretty  wreath 
oi  robes  would  suit  perhaps  admirably  well  upon  the  brow  of  a  lielit-heart«d 
yoMDK  lady,  but  would  be  truly  ridiculous,  if  encirclinK  the  hoary  temples  of  ft 
venerable  Bi»hop !  Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  most  valuable  little 
Wf>rli ;  but  it  is  suflTu-ient,  if  attention  be  called  to  the  book  itself,  or  rather,  we 
should  SHy,lo  theVM-n  bo  jkii,  which  if  read,  uuderstootl,  aud  li?gitimut<.dy  used— 
that  is,  according  to  the  mo>it  adnitrable  and  persplcuuns  rules  laifl  down — nni>»t 
recooiiDCDd  thrmselves,  without  the  aid  of  any  extraaeous  cotumendatioa 
whatever. 

R. 
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EASTERN  PROVERBS. 

Boldly  thy  bread  upon  Ihc  waters  throw. 
And  if  the  fishes  do  not,  God  will  know. 

All  skirts  extended  of  thy  mantle  hold. 

When  angel  hamU  from  heaven  are  scattering  gold. 

Be  bold  to  bring  forth  fruit — though  slick  and  stone 
At  the  fruit-bearing  trees  are  flung  alone. 

The  king  but  with  one  apple  makcth  free. 

And  straight  his  servants  nave  cut  down  the  tree. 

Lies  once  thy  cart  in  quagmire  overthrown. 
Thy  path  to  thc«  by  thousands  will  be  shown. 

Never  the  game  a  happT  end  hss  won, 
M^hicb  with  the  cotton  nss  the  ftre  begun. 

One  staff  of  Mows,  slight  as  it  anpears, 

Aye  breaks  Id  pieces  Pharaoh's  thousand  spears. 
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JOURNAL    or    BOOKS. 

Sect*  Be»cTity-two,  ihey  say,  ihe  world  infest. 
And  every  one  lies  slumbering  in  cliy  brewt. 

The  world's  great  wheel  in  silence  circles  roond^ 
A  housewife  s  spindle  with  anoeftsing  sound. 

"What  mystic  roBes  in  thy  heart  will  blow. 

If  OQ  the  wind  their  leaves  thou  sinughlwity  ttrow. 

While  in  ihy  lipe  thy  words  thou  dost  confine. 
Their  lord  art  tDou — once  spoken,  ihcy  are  thine. 

AH  things  that  live  from  God  their  sustenance  wait. 
And  sun  and  moon  an?  beggars  al  his  gate. 

Oh  square  thyself  for  use — a  stone  that  may 
Fit  in  the  wall,  is  left  not  in  the  way. 

Who  doth  the  raven  for  a  guide  invite, 

Muift  marvel  not  on  carcftwes  to  lighu  R.  C.  T. 


JOURNAL  OF  BOOKS. 

We  have  about  eight  or  nine  books  to  notice  this  month,  which  bear  directly 
upon  our  subject ;  and  two  or  three  more,  which  arc  of  so  much  imporlaace  la 
ihemBelves,  tlmt  they  must  iiwds  afFt-ct  education. 

The  6rst  on  our  Ii»t  is  Mr.  WiUjrTforte't  Five  Empires ;  an  Outline  q/ 
Anciejit  Nisftyry.  (Burns).  This  is  a  book  which  is  sure  to  obtain  popu- 
larity, partly  from  it^  intririuic  merits — partly  from  the  name  of  the  auitior — 
partly  from  the  greal  care  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  ila  external  appear- 
ance— and  partly  from  the  great  want  of  a  good  Manual  of  Ancient  History  in 
Schools.  We  arc  not  sure  that  we  approve  entirely  of  Mr.  Wilberforce'a 
method  of  making  tlie  history  nf  ihe  world,  before  as  well  as  al'ter  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnraur,  turn  upon  the  Panielinc  prophecy.  Wc  do  not  see  what 
place  Egypt  can  fairly  have  in  auch  a  scheme ;  and  that  it  ought  to  have  a  very 
important  place  in  any  connected  account  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  the 
world,  all  will  admit.  This  is  a  point  which  ought  to  be  cnrcfully  conaiderrd, 
for  the  value  of  such  a  work  to  the  teacher  depends  greatly  up^m  the  prittclple 
upon  which  it  is  composed.  To  the  general  rciider  tiic  clear  unaffected  style  of 
the  book,  its  erudition,  and  its  piety,  will  sutficienlly  recommend  it. 

3.  Mr.  Bums  has  published  a  set  of  little  Tracts,  intended,  no  doubt,  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Gifts,  with  various  pretty  names — such  as  MaryO' 
ret  FMcher  ;  The  Pink  Bonmt^  and  the  like.  They  seem  lo  be  of  unequal 
merit — stjme  really  child-like  ;  some  only  atlecling  to  be  so ;  some  explaining 
imporiJint  truths  in  a  pleasant  manner;  &umc  hard,  crude,  and  dogmatic.  One 
of  them  is  inexcusable.  What  right  has  any  scholar  and  Churchman  to  ruin 
the  beautiful  story  of  ifonica,  by  putting  it  into  formal  nineleenth-cenlury 
phraseology  ;  and  this  by  way  of  making  it  intelligible  to  children  and  humble 
people?  We  hope  these  writers  do  not  think  it  an  ea»y  thing  to  produce 
tracts;  that  they  do  nut  believe  it  good  Churchmanahip  or  good  EducaiioQ, 
merely  to  inculcate  Church  notions  without  cultivating  a  Church  spirit,  and 
that  Ihcy  will  be  very  careful  of  awakening  that  dispuutious  temper  in  which 
lies  the  very  vsMnce  of  Disaent.  Thne  warnings  apply  also  to  Littit  Mary 
and  Conrtrrutim*  with  RaOiti. 


iOVRNAL    Or    B0OK.I. 


8.  Et<fn  in  Eng/itrh.     This  is  a  book  nritteo  by  the  Rev.  John  Green,  and 

fublisbcd  at  York.  It  is  ibe  Eton  Grammar  tran»lat<:d,  with  some  alterations, 
t  huH  reached  a  fourth  edition.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  merit  of  the  Eton 
Granimar,  which  coinponKstett  for  many  serions  defecl«  in,  (hat  it  is  written  in 
Latin;  ve  catitiut  therefore  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Grccn'i  lubours.  But  they 
arc  BO  far  worthy  of  commendation,  ihit  they  evince  an  incliiuillon  to  profit  by 
old  books  rather  than  to  composo  new. 

4.  Mr.  Hurna  ban  published  an  EngUsh  Grammar,  in  twelve  pages,  for  the 
U9«  of  schools.  Tliih  manual  is  well  meant,  but  it  is  executed  carelessly.  A 
short  Grammar  cuiniot  be  written  in  a  short  time.  It  U  needful  to  re«l  and 
reflect  much  before  we  try  to  condense. 

5.  The  /..iw  of  CawM,  by  Mr,  Barnes,  of  Dorchester,  formerly  of  Jesus 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  is  an  instructive  book,  on  an  interesting  subject.  We 
quite  agree  with  the  autlior  that  many  of  the  principles  of  Grammar  are  in- 
volved in  the  principle  of  cases  ;  perhaps  he  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  the  first  step  to  the  discovery  uf  &  (Jiitreriial  Grammar. 
Uis  book  is  likely  to  lead  tfacheru  to  think ;  it  may  thvrcforo  be  safely  re- 
commended.    It  is  published  by  Longman  and  Whittaker. 

6.  Mr.  Frere's  Art  of  Teaching  to  Read  bi/  Elementary  Uvunds,  deserve*  a 
longer  notice  than  we  c<tn  aflord  to  give  it.  \Vr  hope  hereafter  to  compare 
his  with  oLlier  methods  for  teaching  the  blind.  We  believe  the  Wnevolent 
author  has  had  the  delight  of  seeing  the  most  Imppy  rMultsi  from  his  system. 

7.  A  volume  of  Church  Music—a  Selection  of  ChnutiU,  Sanctusufs,  and 
Jtexponxes;  together  with  the  Litauy  and  Versicles,  as  Uhcd  in  the  Church 
■crvicea ;  also  Ptialni  Tunes  adnpted  to  the  authorised  metrical  Versions, 
arrai]gcd  and  editeil  by  Charles  Redhead,  organist  al  St.  Margnrel's  Chapel, 
has  also  been  published  by  Mr.  Burns.  Jt  is  introduced  by  a  very  interesting 
preface,  wrillen,  ttc  presume,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Oakely,  and  seems  to  be  well 
worthy  of  the  attenlion  of  aJl  who  are  Interested  in  the  subject  of  Church 
Music.  So  large  a  portit>n  of  our  present  Number  has  been  devoted  to  thot 
subject  that  uc  must,  for  the  present,  defer  any  farther  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Redhead's  bmik. 

H.  Stntistkai  Ejccrviwt ;  or,  the  MapH  of  Great  Britain  and  Jrefand,  by 
E.  C.  Nunn  (published  by  Burton,  Ipswich;  and  Slmpkin,  London)  is  a 
Diodest  little  book,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  information.  We  hope 
(0  speak  more  largely  on  the  subject  of  Geographical  Teaching,  and  tne 
books  which  are  likely  to  be  useful  in  it,  in  an  early  Number 

9.  We  have  riot  yet  read  the  translation  of  Bodin't  History  of  France, 
bj  Mr.  Duncan  (l>ondun,  Rickerhy)  ;  hut  wc  hope  to  take  notice  of  it, 
■long  with  other  histOTies  for  the  uiie  of  schouls.  shortly. 

UK  The  Child  and  the  Bemtit  (Oarton  and  Clark)  Ifl  a  contimiatiun  of 
Mrs.  Austin's  beautiful  translation  of  A  Story  without  a  Xame.  We  merely 
announce  its  existence,  and  that  it  ts  a  pretty  Look  tu  hjok  upon  i  for  the 
subject  of  Children's  Tciles  is  n  grave  one,  und  requires  a  grave  discussion. 

The  hooks,  not  strictly  cdiicniioiiiil,  which  we  meant  to  announce,  are 
Mr.  GtiuUtone's  Resultt  of  Church  PrincipteJt  ;  but  this,  of  course,  every  one 
will  read;  The  Rev.  Rtdtard  Trench »  volume  on  the  Parnblt-s,  pub- 
lished by  Parker — a  work  that  will  be  as  interesting  to  the  ordinary 
Christian  ns  to  the  theidogical  student  ;  and  which  proves  that  Mr.  Trench 
ti  a  liitigent  and  learned  divine  as  well  as  a  beautiful  poet;  Tno admirable 
Chargc5^-one  byA  rchdeacon  Wilberforcc,  from  which  wc  intended  to  pub- 
lish an  cxlTBct  on  the  subject  of  Bducution  in  our  last  Number;  and  the 
other  by  Archdeacon  IJare,  which  is  lull  of  wisdom  and  encouragement; 
and  an  able  Visitation  Sermon  preached  before  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by 
the  Rev  J.  Bowstead. 
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COLONUL  EDUCATION. 

Thk  re-a«»embling  of  tbe  Teachers  initrueted  by  the  Home  and  ColonUl  In- 
fant School  Society,  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the  6ih  of  January,  at 
the  Inatiiminn  in  Gray's  Inn  Kmd.  It  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  half-yemrly 
meetings,  intended  by  (he  Coinmillee  to  promote  jniurcourse  among  their 
teac)iet!»,  and  a  spirit  of  iuipruvcment  tn  their  rckpeciive  schools.  Infurtija- 
tion  will  be  given  upon  new  plans  of  teaching  by  the  Otficers  of  the  In^iiiu* 
tion  ;  and  some  of  the  Teachers  will  state  the  results  of  their  own  praclic«l 
experience.  During  the  month  a  lecture  ia  to  be  i;iven  at  the  Model  Hchool, 
explanatory  of  the  priuciples  atid  viewn  of  tbe  Society  on  the  subjict  of  Early 
Eaucallon.  to  whicti  the  subscriberH  and  frien^ls  of  the  Society  will  be  ad- 
mitted. There  ta  at  present  in  the  Institution,  a  Teacher  for  the  Mieo 
Charily  intended  for  Trinidad,  one  fur  tbe  Ladies'  Society  for  Education  io 
China  and  the  East,  and  an  Agent  for  the  Colonial  Church  Society  about  to 
proceed  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Uupe,  in  addition  to  the  Teachers  in  training  for 
Infant  Schools  at  home. 

&jtTCHBt.Laa. 
The  Seychelles  are  a  cluiler  of  small  islands  in  the   Indian  Ocean,  lyin^f 
about  a  thousand  miles  north  of  Mauritius.     They  were  cetled  to  the  Dritish 
by  the  French  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war ;  and  are  now  under  a  sub- 

fovcrn^r  apuoinled  by  the  governor  of  Mauritius.  They  are  but  very  hltle 
nown,  and  have  In-en  most  falsely  described  even  in  the  best  g^ograpltical 
works  ;  though  they  possess  remarkuble  pliy^tical  capabilities,  and  two  nf  them 
arc  distinguished  as  the  only  upots  in  the  world  known  to  produce  the  cele- 
brated Coixt  de  Mer.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  soil  fertile,  and  there 
are  no  hutricanes.  AVant  of  food  ur  clothing  is  entirely  unknown  in  tbr«e 
islands.  We  have  received  lome  painfully  interesting  particular!  renproting 
the  state  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  only  considerable  efiurt  which  hai 
been  made  lu  furnish  thrm  with  ailequate  schuolfi. 

Tlie  populatii^n  lunounls  to  about  eight  thousand  ;  and  of  (ht>  number  more 
than  tiix  tlioujuind  are  emuncinutcd  blacks.  The  remainder  consist  of  French. 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Indians,  Alussulmans  of  various  nations,  Moxam* 
biques,  Malgash,  and  a  few  Portuguese  and  Amcric&ns.  The  morals  of  tbla 
moiley  group  are  as  low  as  might  Ijc  supposed.  The  present  governor,  Mr. 
Mylius,  is  making  tbe  most  praiseworthy  exertions  to  ameud  ibe  slate  of 
things ;  and  it  may  be  hupeil  that  he  will  ultimately  effect  some  improvement. 
Tliere  is  no  clergyman  residing  on  either  of  the  iijands :  and  a  moat  lament- 
able want  of  religious  instruction  of  any  kind  is  strikingly  apparent  Tbe 
Rev.  J,  Bankes,  from  Mauritius,  has  lately  been  making  a  short  sojourn 
at  Mah^,  which  is  the  principal  of  the  Seycbellea,  and  contains  fl\e-6ixtlt8 
of  the  whole  population.  During  hia  ftuy  there,  tiome  hundreds  of  children, 
of  all  ages,  have  been  brougitt  to  him  to  hapli&e. 

About  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Georce  Clark,  an  agent  of  Lady  Mico's  Charity, 
was  moved  from  the  Mauritius  to  Mub^-,  and  bis  exertions  have  un  the 
whole  been  attended  with  remarkable  ftuccesa.  He  has  the  entire  coun- 
teuance  and  assistance  of  the  governor  in  all  hi!i  proceedings,  and  bib  i>chool  at 
Hah^  ia  now  pretty  rigul.»rly  atiendi*d  b>  from  sixty  to  Bcventy  children, 
moatly  of  the  coloured  population.  He  ha^  aUo  etiiahlihhed  a  Mhuol  in  one  of 
(be  ocber  i  Undn  ;  but  respecting  thifi  wc  Iiavi-  no  particulars.  The  fuUnviing 
teadmony  10  the  good  urdcr  of  tlie  Mahe  School  ms  ill  not  be  unint cresting. 
It  was  pre&ented  to  Mr.  CUrk,  and  ligocd  by  the  captain  and  of!ic«n  of  a 
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French  man-of-war,  with  some  Commissioners  from  ihe  Mu6.ee  KoyaW,  who 
were  Rcnl  to  make  »omc  researches  iti  ihe  natural  history  of  some  of  the 
Iflaods  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  : —  .^ 

"To  Mr.  Clark,  Sell oolm aster,  Mah^. 
"Sir, — Before  we  quit  Seychelles,  we  are  desirous  of  expressing  the  pleasure  j 
we  have  fell  in  visiting  the  Institution  you  direct      It  is  wiih  the  most  lively| 
interest,  and,  we  must  confess,  with  the  most  profound  astonishment,  that  we 
saw  the  children  of  a  roce  so  long  neglected  and  dcbojied,  awaking  at  the  fliat 
beams  of  instruction  ;  and  showing,  even  from  the  most  tender  age,  spsrkii  of 
an  intelligence  of  which  they  had  previously  been  cunsidercil  totally  destitute. 
But  what  is  most  strikingly  manifest  in  your  e&tablii>hmeut,  is  tne  evident 
I  pleasure  with  which  the   children  attend  the  schoul,  and  the  interest  dla- 
'  played  in  their  answers  to  the  quesliona  put  them  ;  things  so  rare  In  the  pri- 
mary schools  in  Europe.     To  what  can  we  attribute  this  ditference  but  to  the 
art  with  which  youditigulse  the  drynessof  the 'elements  of  instruction,  by  jtidi- 
,  eiously  varying  their  lesitons  and  labours  :  fur  not  only  did  your  little  scholars 
t  Boawer  readily  and  perfectly  to  all  our  questions,  as  well  as  those  addressed  by 
,  you  in  our  presence,  on  the  Brst  portions  of  sacred  history  and  reUgious  in- 
•truction,  grammar,  and  gcograpny,  but  wc  could  sec  that  you  do  not  omit 
those  other  branches  of  usuiU  Education,  which  are  so  necessary  to  civilised 
man ;  not  even  singing  and  gymnastics,  two  branches  of  instruction  which,  [ 
we  may  say,  have  been  but  lately  resumed  from  the  ancients  ;  and  which  have 
only  been  renewed  with  vigour  in  the  first  schools  in  France,  within  a  few 
years.     The  time  will  cotnt;  when  the  Island  of  Maht^  will  possess  an  intelli- 
ijcnt  and  enlightened  [Mipulation,  who  will  understand,  that  without  industry 
liberty  is  a  word  without  meaning;  and  it  is  to  you,  ^ir,  that  will  be  owing, 
in  a  great  measure,  an  adrancement  so  remarkable.    Permit,  then,  the  officera 
and  stalf  of  the  Dordogne,  who  have  visited  your  esiubli;»hment,  to  express 
ihcir   gratitude  to  you  in  the  name  of  aU   the   friends  of  civilisation   and 
humanity. 

Signed  by,  &c..  &c. 
"  March  I5lhj  on  board  the  French  eorvetle  Dordogne." 


Some  interesting  facta  respecting  the  slate  of  Education  in  Newfoundland 
have  been  published  by  the  Society  which  devotes  itself  to  that  country.  We 
hope  that  tnts  Society  is  acquiring  a  more  cniscopal  character.  8ome  of  its 
Mhoolmasters,  we  see,  have  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East  Indies  have  issued 

.  paper  requesting  to  be  assisted  by  thy  gift  of.'plain  goods — babich'  clothes, 

hilcven'i  frocks,  &c.     We  cannot  entirely  approve  the  proceedings  of  this 

rBociety,  but  we  hope  that  it,  like  many  otlicrs,  will  gradually  enter  into  the 

» meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Church,  and  wo  feci  that  it  cannot  act  efficiently 

except  when    it  is  moving  as  one  of  those  wheeb  id  the  midst  of  which  the 

living  Spirit  is. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE  COLLIERIES. 
1.  The  following  letter  of  Dr.  Kay  has  appeared  ia  same  of  the 
papers.     It  well  deserves  to  be  copied  : — 

HATIONAL    EDUCATION — MONMOUTH. 

(copy.) 

Curamiltee  of  Council  on  Education, 

CuuuciUfiice,  Whttuhall,  Nov.  13.  1840. 
SiB,— I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the 

1 
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ll(h  of  NoTcrober, and  of  tbff  enclosed  memoriel  relatinjc  th«  circum stances  ao- 
der  which  yon  apply  for  aid  for  tbe  ercctiou  of  a  tcliool  at  Newport,  ia 
Monmnulhsbire. 

My  lord.t  j^rratly  rrf^rct  that  you  tec  an  hnpi*  at  prrftent  of  procuring  the  eo- 
opemlion  of  Ih?  culliery  proprietnrB  in  one  KPOfnit  and  wrlt-cDnnidercd  tctiMne 
for  the  eduratioD  of  (he  mlninp  populntion  of  Monmouthfthire.  Your  own  exer- 
tions, bowrver,  inspire  Uieir  luntsbips  wiib  tbe  iiope  ibat  tlie  duties  which  urue 
from  the  rt-lnlions  of  the  pruprietnre  of  collipries  to  Uic  population  labourinf;  la 
the  nunc*  will,  etc  loiiff,  be  as  fully  acknowledfcnl  by  olhtrs  a»  by  yourself. 
Already  the  immiurnt  diitiK^r  of  a  srent  public  calamity  boB  proved  thai  (lie  se- 
curity of  pniperiy  nnd  ihc  peace  of  BociPly  arc  liable  (o  distiirbanrc  in  ihnt  dis- 
trict, and  their  lurd&hips  conceive  liiu(  it  >»  coii«cqucntly  Bppnrent  tbnt  it  c.innot 
be  (be  inlerewt  of  a  ^renX  body  of  wealthy  proprietors  that  the  labourers  (by 
whoKe  iiii»Kui(Ieil  turbulence  this  »prarity  aad  peace  have  been  disturbed)  should 
continue  the  prey  of  low  moral  babits^-lo  a  larRe  rutent,  wtlhoul  relifriuo — in 
gross  ignorance,  and  cunscqucnlly  tbe  easy  victims  of  tbe  disaffecltd  aud  of  ibe 
emissaries  of  di*orRuni9tnp;  doctrines.  Nor  cun  it  be  the  interedt  of  pr(»priet«f», 
who  have  ik>  much  wealth  at  stake,  that  the  children  of  this  populalioa  sbjUl 
grow  up  i^norHni,  irreligious,  corrupted,  and  miitlud.  My  lords  conceive  ibai 
tbe  »ame  motives  which  induce  Dierchaots  and  manufacturers  to  devute  a  portioo 
of  their  annual  profits  to  tbe  insunincc  of  the  capital  they  employ  in  trade,  ouirhl 
to  be  sudicient  (eveu  without  any  n-ference  lu  moral  considcrntinns  of  much 
greater  dignity  and  imporlAuce)  lu  deter  i<-&gaciuus  men  from  leaving  their  wealth 
oxpiMied  to  the  diinner*  of  popular  tunnjlisand  seerfl  violence,  when  a  compara- 
tively small  annual  expenditure,  Judieioufly  employed  in  introflurina:  the  ele- 
meniit  of  civilization  acd  rrliKion,  would  render  society  hnrmnnioua  and  sccurv. 

The  law  which  secures  (be  life  of  the  most  destitute  aud  abandoned,  at  tiie 
expense  of  the  property  of  the  country,  coufttTing  this  Rreat  benefit,  among 
other  consideraliouH,  in  order  that  properly  may  be  tbe  more  secure — the  princi- 
ple has  thus  beeu  recognised  that  insecurity  of  life  and  insecurity  uf  property 
•r«  inaepanible.  Equally  inseparable  lu  the  opinion  of  their  Iord»bipft,  Hre  the 
insecurity  of  property  and  that  uant  of  tbe  power  of  useful  fte1f-;;itidance,  whtch 
is  the  characteristic  uf  igoorauco  and  irreligiou  amoug  the  labuuriuK  classes  uf 
the  people. 

Their  lordships  conceive  that  to  leave  a  population  receiving  comparatively 
hiffh  Mages,  tike  that  of  Munmoutlishire,  without  the  means  of  acquiring  know. 
ledge  fur  iheniiielres,  or  of  fziviii^  their  4:hildren  a  useful  reIi)i:iou:i  education,  it 
both  improvident  and  peculiarly  dHUf;eruu6.  It  Is  dangerous,  because  high 
Wages  are  weapims  of  »clf.deHtructi<tii  in  the  handii  of  nto.o  who  arc  so  uncivi- 
liied  as  to  be  incapable  of  resibting  temptations  to  the  abuse  of  spirituous  and 
fermented  tiqtior!>,  and  because  the  hnbil  of  drinking  in  beer-shops  and  taverns 
Is  tbe  tirst  step  in  the  nei;lcct  uf  domestic  and  sncinl  duties,  and  alTords  an 
opportunity  t»  lb<>  emissari<-s  of  the  dit^Hlfected  to  iuHuenre  the  popuIatjon-~-of 
which  upporluuiiy  they  are,  in  periudri,  of  pnpuUr  tumuli,  always  ready  to  avail 
tbenisflvL-s.  It  is  improvident,  ber;iuse  the  wa^os  ihemselves  iruuld  enable  the 
population,  with  judiciously  adniiniistrrcd  u.<stslance  and  advice  from  the  pro- 
prtclors,  to  unite  with  their  employers  in  BOpporiiQi;  schools  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  in  establishing  tbe  means  of  cheerful  and  instructive  inter* 
course  anions  themselves. 

These  considerntions  aru  based  on  tbe  comparatively  low  level  of  a  wise  fore- 
sight, roneerninii!  the  intert>st«  of  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  di^irirt,  which 
will  be  prosperous  In  proportion  as  capllaJ  is  secure,  and  as  the  labourers  are 
skilful,  intelligent,  steady,  and  industriouit.  Considerations  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter would  sun^est  that  prupurty  has  its  duties  as  w«ll  as  its  rights,  and  that  to 
Beglect  the  oppiiriutiily  to  promote  the  well-being  of  a  dependent  poputatioo,  bj 
nrusuig  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  sclf-improvemcnl,  i.i  an  evil  mem- 
bling  the  ueKlect  uf  a  parent  to  train  up  a  child  in  tbe  way  in  which  be  should 
go,  and  implies  the  ueKlect  of  an  ubligalion  similar  in  character  to  tbe  parental 
duty,  thoui^b  vastly  ditlerent  in  iniporiance. 

My  lords  direct  me,  iu  traunniiiting  lu  yuu  the  encloneil  forma  aud  instractina 
for  your  guidance  in  conducting  your  application  to  this  committee  through  it* 
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tiBual  stages,  to  asBure  jroii  thnt  lliey  are  onxious  ont  only  to  afford  you  u  liberal 
assistance  u  1«  coD^istent  witli  their  regulBtioan,  and  wilU  their  viewa  of  the 
waotii  uf  the  iuipftrUml  dislrirt  oti  Iiohalf  of  whirh  ynu  apply,  hut  they  are  aoIi- 
citou*  thiit  Iheir  assifllance  should  be  eo  adiDini^lered  as  to  prove  (he  must 
effectual  moanA  of  rvmorit)){  the  crii  described  in  tho  report  of  her  Majesty's 
inapeclor,  Mr,  Tremenheere. 

I  am  to  reiiiiud  yuu  that,  in  holding  out  the  prusptcl  of  more  liberal  aid  for 
the  erection  of  scliooU  in  this  district,  my  lords  expressed  tbeir  desire  that  the 
plnns  of  HchoulhuuBes  selected,  sbauid  be  consisteDt  with  the  must  receot  ioi- 
provenieiila  io  elementary  education,  as  confirmed  by  Ibe  experience  of  those 
parts  of  Kurope  where  the  ^reateist  uttentioD  Las  been  paid  to  Ibe  discipline  and 
uuuiafteniuul  of  scbouls.  Thi;y  were  uo  less  sultciiuus  that  Ibe  steps  taken  ia 
the  selection  of  a  scboulmubier  aod  his  asitatants  should  be  such  as  to  warrant 
their  uoqualilied  npprobutioii.  Their  lordships  expre-is  their  anxioty  on  these 
subjects,  because  they  are  conviuced  that  mere  instruction  in  the  rndimeatA  of 
elementary  knowledge,  which  is  to<i  commonly  the  limit  of  the  osefuliipas  of  an 
ete^l^nta^y  school,  cuotains  within  it  iiu  eleniout  eflicuciouB  for  the  redemption 
of  the  pe4iple  from  serai-bHrburifim  to  the  enjoyment  uf  the  beocfita  of  Christian 
oivilizalion. 

My  lords,  thiTrfore,  think  that  yonr  school  arrangements  should  be  such  as 
to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmaster  and  his  assislanls  the  most  perfect  means 
of  education,  and  that  the  previous)  instruction  ufthe  mosEer  aod  bis  assistants 
IB  the  knowledge  sppruprtate  to  well-conducted  elementary  schools,  aod  bi» 
training  in  the  diecipljue  and  method  adapted  in  nuch  schuoU,  should  have  been 
completed  so  as  tu  warrant  tbeir  lordshipti'  cocfidence. 

Subject  to  such  cou^ideratioDB,  my  lords  direct  nie  tu  renew  to  you  the  assur- 
ancc  that  yuu  may  expect  half  the  cost  of  the  school  buildings  from  this  com* 
mittee. — 1  have  the  liuuuur  to  be,  bir,  your  obedient  icrvani, 

(Signed)  JAMi:ii  PHILLIPS  KAY. 


Sir  Thomas  Phillips. 


Secretary  to  tlie  Committee  of  Council, 
on  Education. 


I 
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2.  The  Report  of  the  National  School  Society  has  just  appeared,  with 
a  number  of  very  interesting  appendices.  By  far  the  most  important 
document  which  it  contains  is  the  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in 
the  Diocese  of  Salishuri/,  addressed  to  the  Right  Rev,  The  Lord  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  By  the  Rev.  Eowaed  Feild,  M.A.,  inspector  of 
National  Schools,  hit.  Feild  visited,  in  the  course  of  the  sttmmer,  143 
achools.  His  remnrk;)  upon  them  refer — 1st,  To  the  Buildings. — 2nd* 
To  the  Metliod  of  Instruction. — 3rd.  To  the  Subjects  of  Instniction. — 
4th.  To  the  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction. — 0th.  To  the  Attend- 
ance.— 6tli.  To  the  Government. — 7th.  To  the  Masters  and  Mistresses. 
— 8th.  To  the  Means  and  Expenditure.  Wc  will  give  a  few  extracts 
under  each  head,     Under  the  first,  Mr.  Field  observes — 

Most  of  the  parochiil  school-rooms — suoh,  I  mean,  as,  whether  public  or  prirsta 
property,  were  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  education — were,  with  only 
iwo  or  three  exceptions,  in  a  good  stale  of  repair,  and  geucmLly  clean.  Many,  in- 
deed, of  the  village-schools  were  palterns  of  nentness  »nd  ordiT;  aod  cnnnot  fail,  by 
their  very  sppearnnre,  to  produce  a  satutxry  effect  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of  tho 
poor  chiHrrn  attending  them.  I  hod  to  hiitient,  in  the  miijurity.  the  watit  of  eon- 
vcQteot  pUy-grounde  ;  alihuitgb,  in  several  cases,  that  want  was,  in  a  measure,  sup- 

Clied  by  an   adjntnin);  eominnn,   or   uitfrequenlcd   road.     In   the   lowno,  LluMigh   we 
are,  perhaps,  lesa  right  to  wonder  at,  we  have  cspceitl  csute  to  lament   the  absenee 
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of  fuel)  Bceomrood«tioii,  of  lo  UDporUot  eonsequrnce  to  \he  pliyiietl  and  moral  wel- 
fare aod  tmproTPmeTit  of  the  children.  Not  a  few  caaes  are  aeeti  wbrre  land,  which 
mif;ht  have  scrT(^d  the  purpoftcs  of  a  play-ground,  has  be«n  f^iven  up  to  the  maiter,  or 
appropriated  by  him  for  hii  private  garden.  I  could  not  help  looking  on  such  ap- 
propriatir<ns  with  d  jealous  eye. 

A  dwclliiig-lutuM  WM  provided  for  the  master  or  miilrew  in  forty  achoola  of  the 
whole  numbrr  I  visited,  held  upon  the  same  tenure  aa  the  achool-room  ;  either  raited 
with  it,  or  made  orer  together  with  it,  for  the  lime  being,  free  of  rent ;  or,  in  aome 
few  instancea,  secured  to  tmatees  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  for  ever.  In  the  other 
caaea,  or  where  new  acfaools  were  about  to  be  built.  I  did  not  recommend  that  a 
dwelUDg'house  for  tnaaler  or  tnif^trcM  ihuuld  be  atlnchcd  to  theachool-rooma.  Such 
an  arraiif(cmmt  ban  often  apL-rnti-i)  injuriouidy  Iv  the  mOKt  iinjKirtant  purposes  of  « 
school :  flttd,  except  in  regard  of  eronomy,  in  productive  of  little  or  no  aaTailtag& 
If,  indeed,  the  play-grotiiid  were  made  an  instniment  of  education  (aa  in  the  Olaagtnr 
Traunug- schools),  or  if  the  children  usually  remained  there  at  other  than  school- 
hours,  it  would  be  drsirablf  that  the  master's  house  should  overlook  it ;  but  that  ob- 
ject may  eonmionly  be  gained  by  piKctng  the  bouse  at  any  convenient  angle  of  the 
ground  I  otherwise  it  is  rrally  better  for  maKtrrs  and  mistresses,  and  for  the  scholaxv 
that  the  dwcliing-houtCB  should  be  placed  nt  aonie  little  distance.  I  venture  to  ob- 
ject more  decidedly  to  a  door  of  communication  between  the  achool-room  aud  dwell- 
ing-bouse. 

There  are  other  remarks  under  this  be&d  on  VentilaUont  Desks, 
Forms,  &c.,  which  arc  worthy  nf  attention. 

On  the  Monitorial  system  there  are  some  very  useful  remarks.     The 

following  show  how  unprejudiced  an  observer  Mr.  Feild  is  :— 

I  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  adruitaget  which  I  had  mcq  result  in  many  plac«a 
from  keeping  the  wliolu  instruction  id  the  hands  of  the  masters  nod  miHtrrsaes,  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  benefits  of  this  arrangement  in  the  united  schools  of 
boys  and  girU  at  Uiirfurd.  I  eouJd  not  help  attributing  the  good  behaviotir  of  the 
children,  their  moiIe»t  yet  sensible  answers,  and  sppareut  respect  fur  authority,  in 
•ome  measure  to  the  mistreAses  beii;g  charged  with  th«  whole  instruction  of  the 
lehool ;  and  in  almost  every  like  instance  (wherever  I  mean,  the  masters  or  mS«- 
treases  were  charged  with  the  instruction  of  all  the  cbildreu,  and  no  pupU- teachers 
employed),  1  remarked  a  differeucc  which  favoured  and  recommended  the  practice. 
Cases,  however,  there  doubtlrsa  arc,  where  tliu  system  of  pupil-teachera,  superin- 
tended, controlled,  and  directed  by  a  vigilant  and  faithful  master,  who  knows  and 
considers  the  materials  upon  which,  and  the  instruments  with  which  he  has  to  work, 
produces,  in  some  respects  very  userul  and  sstiiifActory  results.  I  mw  a  pleasing  in- 
stance in  the  schools  at  Dorchester.  The  master  of  the  National  School  there  has 
oeotlplcd  his  post  for  thirty  years,  and  ia  now  educating  the  children  of  his  first 
ieholazs.  There  was  an  order  and  regularity  in  the  uinvcments  of  this  achool  which 
iDdioftted  fin  elTtcient  maiuspring — always  acting,  though  not  always  seen  i  and 
though  the  subjecla  of  instruction  were  limited,  yet  the  lessons,  in  evety  claaa,  fran 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  correctly  done,  and  a  steady  progress  wai  perceptible. 
The  pupil-teachers  were  gaining,  insensibly,  habits  of  order,  attention,  and  manage- 
menC  which  must  be  of  immen'ic  bcnc-Ht  to  them  in  their  various  callings  of  life.  I 
am  bound,  however,  to  ndinil,  that  the  evktem  of  monitorial  instruction,  or  of  in- 
Btructioit  by  pupit-tenehers,  useful  and  admirable  in  many  respects,  did,  in  aome 
grave  and  important  points,  generally  seem  defective.  (I  shall  hive  occasion,  by  and 
by,  to  allude  more  fully  to  these  points.)  I  do  not,  therefore,  contend  that  this  sya- 
tem  has  failed  ;  but  I  must  suppose  that  wc  have  failed  hitherto  to  procure,  aa  far  as 
my  observation  goea,  msstera  and  mistresses  competent  to  work  it  Tlie  Dorcheater, 
aiid  some  other  schools,  are  exceptions  in  this  respect  to  the  general  rule. 

On  the  subjects  of  Instruction  Mr.  Fcild  says — 

The  subjfcti  of  Instruction  cime  next  under  review,  These,  I  have 
already  remarked,  were  confined,  in  the  -majority  of  casc«,  to  reading,  with  the 
Church    Catcchtsm.  writing,    and    arithmetic.      InJ  a  few  instances  the    children 
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Wtre  oaly  taught  to  reul,  uid  in  tnuij  arithmetic  wu  merely  an  amusement,  and  of 
no  practical  um.  The  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  Is  beginning  to  be  pretty  com- 
monly studied  by  means  of  msps,  so  far  at  least  as  to  distinguiih  the  places  referred 
(0  ill  the  Gospcli :  and  no  subject  ii  more  attractive  to  children,  especially  when 
extended,  as  in  even-  caf-e  it  easily  might  be.  to  some  knowledge  of  the  relative  aize 
position,  and  character,  of  nations  and  kingdoms.  In  the  boys*  school  at  Warminster, 
and  in  thevmiled  school  of  boys  and  girls  at  Farley,  the  study  was  extended  and  por- 
■oed  in  a  very  satisfactory  maiintr  ;  that  is,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  both  interest- 
ing and  useful,  to  inform  and  enlarge  the  mind.  The  bistorj'  of  the  Bible  ia 
always  considered,  to  n  certain  extent^  in  reading  it ;  but  I  found  very  few  inatanoes 
of  an  attempt  to  enlarge  the  study  bej'ond  the  mere  elementary  outline  of  great 
changfs  and  events.  Grammar  was  learnt  in  only  Ave  Bchools;  and  in  these,  with 
one  exception,  in  the  moat  ctemeDtaiy  way.  Astronomy,  from  a  manuscript  cate- 
chism, waa  Kligbtly  explained  in  the  boys'  school  at  Lyme.  Drnwing  had  been  for- 
merly learnt  in  the  boys'  itchool  at  Devizca;  but  when  I  examined  tlie  school,  only 
two  boys  remained  who  hail  practised  it.  The  children  sing  a  little  (indoctum,  ittt 
dufcf)  in  most  of  the  schools  Attempts  have  been  made,  in  two  or  three  cases,  to 
teach  them  by  notes,  hut  with  little  success.  The  new  system  of  notation  introduced 
from  Ocrmany  seemit  likely  to  he  very  serviceable.  The  children  are  taught  by  this 
method  in  the  schools  at  Salishurj-,  Chardstock,  Chilmark,  and  Farley,  and  th<  result 
ia  very  satisfactory.  Psalmody  should,  and  easily  might  be,  made  a  subject  of  in- 
■truction  in  al)  National  Schools.  Ilesides  its  importance  in  regard  to  the  services 
of  the  Church,  it  in  exceedingly  useful  iu  the  routine  busineM  ol  the  school.  Occa- 
sional interruptions  of  scbool-lestans,  by  marching  round  the  school  with  a  song,  or 
merely  Iiy  singing  two  or  three  Tcrses  while  the  children  remain  in  (heir  classes,  pow- 
erfully assist  in  quieting  disorder  and  relieving  fatigue.  This  practice  I  found  adopted, 
with  very  good  effect,  in  the  boys'  sohool  at  Sherborne.  The  children  in  the  inCstit- 
schools  at  Biidport  and  Cerae  Abbas  were  taught  to  chant,  and  auccceded  siupris- 
ingly  Well. 

As  to  Work^of  Intiustry — 

Works  of  industry  (besides  the  common  branches  of  needle-work)  are  not  much 
practised  or  known.  In  several  instances  boys  as  well  as  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and 
plait  straw.  In  a  few  parishes  in  Dorsetshire  the  mailing  of  fishing-nets  (breeding 
or  braiding  is  the  name  given  to  the  work)  is  a  common  pursuit,  both  in  the  cottages 
and  sehoors.  At  Long  Brcdy  and  Chidiock  thin  seemed  (as  far  as  the  women  and 
children  are  concerned)  the  staple  tr«de  ;  and  the  occupation  being  clean,  not  labori- 
ona,  and  capable  of  being  pursued  in  eneh  separate  house  without  interruption  of 
social  intercourse,  I  wak  not  nnrry  to  find  it  practtecd  in  the  schools ;  and  only 
regretted  that  the  profits  of  the  tmdp  are  daily  diituiiiahing,  through  the  manufacturing 
of  nets  by  gteam.  The  trad*  of  buttoning,  or  making  shirt- buttons,  is  still  more 
common  in  Dorsetshire,  but  ia  confined,  I  believe,  to  females.  In  several  parishes 
there  are  buttoning  schools,  in  which,  of  eight  hours'  attendance,  only  one  hour,  or 
at  most  two,  can  be  spared  for  the  purposes  of  intellectual  or  religious  instruction. 
It  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  regretted  that  genernl  education,  even  in  the  common 
domestic  duties,  is  neglected,  where  any  trade  of  this  kind  is  so  exclusively  and 
ngerly  pursued ;  but  while  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  so  low  (7s.  or  89.  ■  week), 
as  commonly  in  these  parishes  is  the  case,  it  la  not  to  be  expected,  and  hardly,  in- 
deed, to  he  desired,  that  the  fi-malcs  and  children  should  be  called  olT  from  the  only 
means  of  eking  out  a  maintenance,  or  of  providing  clothes  for  the  family. 

Under  the  head  of  Religious  Instruction,  it  ia  observed — 

Particular  inquiries  were  made  in  every  nchool  resnectirlg  the  prayers  used  at  the 
time  of  assembling  and  dismissing  the  children,  in  wnat  manner  conducted,  and  by 
whom  read.  In  three  schools  no  prayers  had  been  used  ;  in  one  school,  the  mistress 
made  extempore  prayers;  but  in  all  the  rest  a  written  or  printed  form  was  provided 
and  adhered  to.  The  written,  and  occaaionally  the  printed,  forms  were  prepared  by 
the  ejergj-man  of  the  parish  -,  more  commonly,  the  printed  forma  were  from  a  book  of 
prayers  published  for  the  Nitiooal  Schools,  or  (rom  the  Litnrgy.     I  thought  it  right. 
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gPDn-slly,  to  recommend  that  the  mmtcr  or  miitresi  of  the  ichool  (la  the  tfaftCDCcef 
the  cIcrgTmoi)  of  Uic  parish)  shoiiM  reitd  the  pnyers,  whereas  that  duty  hna  com- 
rnonly  been  assigned  to  the  monitor.  In  Rfttnc  insUnccs,  howrvcr,  the  pnyers  were 
repeated  lo  properly  nnd  dovnutly  by  the  rhildrrn,  that  I  diint  not  propose  any 
change.  This  was  the  method  in  use  at  Bnrford,  and  1  witnowcd  it  with  great  Mti9> 
&etion  and  pl»iurc.  The  manner  of  performing  this  service  at  Donhead  St.  Mary 
waa  alio  highly  pleaiinj;.  There  the  minlrcss  rend  the  chief  prayert,  but  two  or  three 
Bpurapriate  ones  were  rcscrTcd  for,  and  repeated  by,  the  children  alone.  For  the 
stboolB  of  Long  Uredy  and  Little  Drcdy,  an  intetPRting  form  of  prayer  hsa  been 
printed,  contAininp;  a  LiLiny  suited  to  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  children.  The 
clergj'raan,  if  prewnt,  led  the  service  :  nndtlie  children  made  the  ftppointi-d  rcRponces, 
as  in  the  Litany  of  the  Church.  I  am  induced  to  particularise  these  forms,  beoauie, 
though  all  different,  all  seemed  pleasing  and  appropriate,  and  were  attended  to  mad 
joined  in  by  the  children  with  apparent  feelings  of  reverence.  In  such  ci6cs  I  did 
not  presume  to  suggest  alteraliona,  where  I  saw  no  room  for  improvement ;  but  gene- 
rally, M  I  hare  said,  il  seemed  desirabk>  that  the  masters  or  mistresses,  not  ntODitors, 
should  take  the  lend,  far  the  sake,  of  course,  of  secaring  to  that  important  duty  and 
service  the  grcatent  possible  respect  and  reverence.  Indifference  on  this  point  may 
be  productive  of  permanent  and  incalculable  mischief.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is 
earnestly  lo  be  recommended  that  the  transition  from  lessona  to  prayers  be  not  too 
hasty  and  abrupt  There  is  too  much  danger  in  this  matter  of  ialltng  into  the  con> 
damnation  of  those  who  olTend  Christ'e  littjie  ones.* 

0(  Reteards,  Jlr.  Feild  remarks — 

I  may  be  permitted  also  to  observe,  that  a  ty^ttrm  t\f  reicardM  seems  in  a  manner  to 
defeat  itself,  inasmuch  as  rewards,  regularly  Sxed  and  apportioned,  become,  in  &ct, 
so  many  payments  for  lesaoiu  learnt  and  duties  done.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  seriooi 
inqniry  in  what  way  such  ■  ayatem — call  it  a  system  of  rewards  or  paymenta — ia  Itlcely 
lo  operate  upon  the  feelings  and  habits  in  tlie  calHugs  and  business  of  life.  Mar  we 
not  have  too  much  reason  to  expect  that  persons  so  educated  will  look  for  a  similar 
present  reeompenae  for  the  cotnmou  duties  and  ser\-ieea  which  al)  in  their  situatioo 
will  be  required  lo  perform  ?  and  failing  such,  will  not  their  exertions  flag,  and  little 
care  remain  to  serve  and  please  those  who  are  set  over  them  ?  If  the  object  of  such 
rewards  or  payments  be,  as  commonly  I  believe  it  i«  (ajid  a  very  proper  and  praise- 
worthy one),  to  engage  the  aflection  of  the  children  to  their  Icicbers  and  benefactor* 
in  the  school,  experience  leads  me  to  think  tliat  it  wilt  not  succeed.  A  little  pcnonaJ 
attention  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  thL>  clergyman  and  visiters  will  trffect  more  thaa 
any  amount  of  rewards  or  payments,  and  wiOiout  any  had  eonsequencc-f  The  poet, 
who  was  emph fitienlly  Nature's  child  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  adapt  a  quotation  to  my 
purpose),  shows  us  the  lucthuil,  and  its  success : — 

*'  Thow  itrok'dtt  m«,  and  mad'it  much  of  mtj  WOuldst. . .  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  bow  the  less. 
That  burn  by  d.iy  and  night:   and  then  I  laced  flter. 

The  subject  of  Atlendance  is  much  connected  with  the  foregoing — 

The  alleged  causes  and  excuses  of  irregularity,  and  in  some  cases  of  inoreaaing 
Irregularity,  are  many  and  various.  The  great  poverty,  which  makes  psrenta  eagerly 
eaten  at  any  pasaLng  opportunity  of  finding  employment  for  their  children,  was  the 

*  1  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  humble  testimony  to  the  vast  improvement 
effected  in  the  National  Society's  Central  School  in  this  and  many  other  important 
matters;  but  in  this  cspeeialiy,  tlie  most  importnnt  of  alt,  by  my  friend  >[r.  Moody. 
I  scarcely  know  a  more  interesting  or  more  edifying  service  than  the  daily  nioruiiiff 
Uid  evening  prayers,  aa  now  couducted  in  that  school.     It  is  hardly  beside  my  pur- 

I  pose  to  mention  an  improvement  in  the  Central  Schoul,  which,  by  means  of  the  mas. 

'  tcrs  there  trained,  may  spread  and  communicate  its  good  effects  into  every  diocese 
t   In  examining  aii   iiil'aot-sehool,  1  stroked   two  or  three  children  on  the  head. 
After  business  was  concluded,  «  little  girl  cume  and  presented  her  head  to  me,  saying 
"  If  you  please,  air,  you  didn'l  Ktroke  my  head."     This  little  nnt-cdolc  will  not  appear 
uifling  to  those  who  are  destious  of  obtaining  the  key  to  a  child's  affections. 
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prcviUing  one— a  prevailing  one  in  every  tense.  In  many  parishe*.  the  l«te  shcra- 
tloQ  of  the  poor-law,  cutting  off  the  ullawBDce  formerly  ^ivrn  to  ttic  ctijldren  of 
laliourprs,  was  deolsred  lo  hare  produced  a  marked  difference  in  attcndnnee,  through 
the  necpuity  which  now  exists  (or  sending  children  into  the  field,  or  otherwise  to 
employ  them  at  an  earlier  a(fe.  Sometimes  the  parents  were  reported  as  indiiferent 
to  education;  so  that  it  was  become  oeccBsary,  in  a  manner,  to  bribe  them,  hy  the 
promiae  or  prospi'ct  of  rewards,  to  send  their  children  to  schooL  In  one  instance,  it 
was  the  regular  practice,  besides  giving  reward- lichets  to  the  children,  to  send  other 
tiokets  to  the  parents  also,  on  which  wi-re  printed  the  words  "  Parenlii*  F.ncourage- 
meni,"  Nhich  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  more  substantial  bencfita  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  tickets  gained.  It  may  he  admitted,  that  in  some  cases  parcnta 
require  a  atimulus ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  also,  and  the  matter  deserrea 
serious  consideration,  whether  such  a  system  of  reivardi  does  not  naturally  lead  to 
tlic  >conclu5ioI^  that  education  is  not  much  to  be  valued  or  desired  for  its  own  sake. 
If  it  should  appear  that  such  i«  too  frequently  the  present  effect,  or  if  (as  before 
hinted)  the  future  ooniequenccs  of  such  a  system  are  likely  to  prove  injurious, 
the  benevolent  persons  who  b«atow  their  bounty  in  thia  way,  from  the  pureil  and 
most  praiseworthy  motives,  may  be  induced  to  pause. 

Of  Government — 

The  government  of  the  schoolit  is  most  commonly,  at  least  in  the  there  ia 
oountry  paiiKheit,  entirely  in  the  clergyman's  handa.  In  many  such  pariihca,  indeed, 
not  a  single  iodividnnl,  out  of  the  clergyman's  family,  who  has  both  the  will 
and  opportunity  to  render  any  assistance,  except  in  the  matter  of  funds,  in  educatiug 
the  poor.  Thia  state  of  things  is,  perhaps,  as  common  and  striking  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Wilts  and  Doraet,  aa  in  any  part  of  England.  Sometimes  the  sole  proprietor 
of  a  parish  is  rrsidi^nt  rl.<cwhrre,  or  ia  called  away  by  parliamentary  and  otlier  duties 
a  Urge  portion  of  the  year,  and  avocations  aa  ncoevaary  and  important  to  them  de- 
mand the  time  and  thoughts  of  the  occupiers  and  farmera.  In  such  cases  all  that 
can  be  expected  of  them  la  done  (and  tliis  I  can  testify-,  in  some  instances,  is  readily 
done)  when  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  furnish  the  funds,  and  leave  the  burden  of 
superintendence  and  management  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman.  It  must,  neverthe- 
le&i,  be  confessed,  tLul  a  gratifying  difference  may  always  lie  seen  where  the  family  of 
the  proprietor  is  resident,  aud  is  penoually  interested  in  the  arrangements  and  pro- 
gresti  of  the  school.  Such  countenance  and  oo-opcratioo  are  of  iimnenae  value  to  the 
clergyman.  And  wi'tl,  surely,  will  the  cheerful,  grateful  looks  of  a  happy  little  flock 
repay  the  interest  shown  in  their  welfare.  And  there  is  a  promise  of  greater  value  : 
"  He  that  receiveih  one  such  child  in  my  name  tcccivcth  oie ;  and  he  that  reeeiveth 
mc,  receivcth  him  that  sent  me." 

We  hope  this  hint  will  not  be  foi^otten  :— 

It  ia  of  consequence  to  remark  here,  that  some  mistresses  of  infant-schools  were 
apparently  sinking  under  the  continued  preasute  upon  their  strength  and  spirits; 
and  these,  as  might  be  expected,  generally  peraons  most  conspicuous  for  the  lealoua 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  we  surely  defeat  our  own  object  wlicn  we  j 
require  or  allow  exertions  which  may  pranaturely  icnuinate  the  powers  of  u&efuinesa^ 
One  whole  bullday,  at  least,  hi  the  week  seenu  necesaary  in  every  such  case ;  and 
means  should  he  dcriged  for  inducing  the  mintressna  to  remove,  both  in  body  and 
mind,  from  the  scene  of  their  anxious  labours.  Greatly  on  this  account  I  venttind 
to  recommend  that  the  dwelling-houses  of  masters  and  mistresses  ^hould  be  removed 
at  A  di»i3ncc  frou}  the  school.  The  mistresses  of  infant-schools  nre  supposed  to  re- 
main in  their  schools  the  whole  dny,  not  quitting  them  at  all  from  the  commence- 
ment of  butineiis  in  the  morning  till  the  children  are  finally  dismiaiediu  the  evening. 

On  the  Payments  of  Childrea — 

My  attention  was  directed  to  tlic  payment!  of  the  children,  not  to  much  with  the 
view  (if  nsrrrtaining  lliclr  nmount  (though  that  point  deserves  notice),  as  of  observing 
whether,  whstcver  pnj-mcnts  be  required,  they  are  punctually  made.  It  seems  gone- 
rally  to  be  admitted  that  a  payment  not  less  than  one  penny  a  week  (in  moat  cases  it 
might  well  be  twopence)  should  always  be  required.  People  are  hardly  brought 
value  what  they  may  receive  without  any  sacrifiee  or  coat  It  would  save  some  trouble 
and  prevent  some  attempts  at  fraud,  to  demand  this  payment  one  week  always  in  ad- 
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ruice.  But  whit««r  b«  the  amount  of  the  psyraent,  and  in  wh*t  way  loever  niAde. 
it  should  never  be  allowed,  on  any  pretext,  lo  be  in  MTCtr.  Not  uufrequently  I  found 
that  arrears  are  suffered  lo  accumulate  till  the  debt  imounta  to  a  sumwhich  could  not 
eonveniently  be  spaied.  Parents  then,  ashamed  or  afrnid  to  inereaac  the  debt,  and 
nnwillinf;  or  unable  to  dUehtrgc  it,  would  uke  iheir  children  from  the  achool;  Bad 
neither  they  lior  the  children  could  henceforward  meet  the  cleru>Tnan  or  scbool- 
manaigers  in  comfort,  both  carrying  about  the  feeling  [till  feeling  becomes  blunted) 
of  having  been  parUics  to  a  dishonest  act.  It  is  also  a  most  useful  leison  to  accustom 
poor  persons,  from  their  earliest  days,  lo  be  punctual  in  payments,  that  they  should 
learn  the  comfort  and  adfiintage  of  being  90.  And  I  will  not  easily  believe  that  where 
ohitdrcn  take  an  interest  in  their  school,  and  progress  is  made,  a  penny  or  twopenee 
a  week  will  be  grudged  by  their  pareats,  however  poor ;  or  that  the  paymcnu  will  noc, 
if  so  required,  bo  puootually  made. 


CHURCH  OF  EASTOVER.  NEAR  BRIDGWATER. 

Our  readers  will  have  learnt  from  Mr.  Sinclair's  letter,  published  in  our 
Ntimberfor  October,  some  of  the  efforts  which  the  country  Clergy  have 
been  making  to  secure  for  their  flocks  a  sound  education.  It  did  not 
fall  within  hia  province  to  allude  to  their  exertions  for  the  building  and 
endowment  of  churches — nor  is  the  subject  exactly  one  with  which  we 
have  a  right  to  meddle.  We  must,  however,  violate  ordinary  rules,  to 
mention  one  fact  which  has  lately  come  under  our  notice.  There  i«  a 
district  near  Bridgwater,  containing  a  population  of  about  3000  people, 
and  unprovided  with  church  accommodation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Capes, 
a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  conceived  that  this  was  a  fit  place 
for  an  experiment  which  he  had  desired  to  make  of  building  a  church 
which  should  not  be  supported  by  pew  rents,  but  should  be  literally  a 
church  for  the  poor.  i 

To  accomplish  this  object,  he  offered  the  sum  of  3000/.,  provided  an 
adequate  endowment  could  be  raised  for  the  Alinister;  the  appoint- 
ment of  whom  shouM  always  rest  with  the  Bishop.  The  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  neighbourhood  by  this  announcement,  seems  to  have 
been  most  delightlul.  A  considerable  sum  has  already  been  received  ; 
and  we  are  told,  that  a  portion  of  it  consists  of  tlie  offerings  of  poor  peo- 
ple, who  have  made  willing  sacrifices  in  proof  of  their  gratitude  to  their 
human  benefactor,  and  to  Him  who  has  inspired  him  with  such  zeal 
for  their  service.  We  hope  some  of  our  readers  may  be  induced  to  help 
them. 

Sabscriptions  ore  received  at  the  bank  of  Messrs.  Hoare,  Fleet  Stre< 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Ka.  I. 

Mv     DEAR    StK, 

You  wislijbr  some  hints  respecting  the  best  method  of  teacli 
English  Hisitory  to  your  pupils.     If  the  following  should  be  of  any 
service  to  ynu  I  shall  he  verv  glnd. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  want  three  kinds  of  books,  in  order  thnt 
we  may  treat  this  suhjcct  rightly.  We  want  Narrativfs^  what  I  may  call 
vital  histories.  We  want  hintorir.al  Grammarit ;  and  we  want  hooks  of 
Refiectiun  and  Critichm,  These  three  classes  of  hooks  have,  it  seems  to 
me,  lieen  unfortunately  confounded,  and  each  one  of  them  has  suffered 
from  tlic  confusion — most  of  all.  Education  has  suffered.  A  parent 
wants  his  child  to  know  the  facts  of  English  history.  "  But  then,"  he 
says  Ut  himself,  "  of  what  value  are  the  facts,  imless  they  lead  him  to 
the  discovery  of  some  principles  ?"  Or  else  he  says  to  himself,  **  What 
interest  can  the  facts  luive  for  my  boy,  unless  they  are  woven  into  some 
lively  and  continuous  story  ? "  If  he  has  taken  up  with  tlie  first  tliought, 
he  fancies  he  may  as  well  allow  the  youth  lo  read  Hume  at  once.  The 
philosophy  of  it  may  not  be  always  true,  but  then  he  can  point  out  to 
him  the  errors  of  it,  and  correct  them  step  by  step.  Or  should  he  have 
another  set  of  views,  or  be  a  little  less  courageous,  ho  will  perliaps  in- 
quire for  pome  books  whe*'e  tlie  speculations  are  all  proper  and  decorous, 
or  one  like  Mr.  Walter's,  wliich  is  written  upon  Christian  principles.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  [wrson  in  search  of  narratives  for  children  will  probably 
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hear  of  some  pretty  little  books  (in  marble  covers,  iUustrated  by  vanol 
pictures)  written  expressly  for  little  boys  and  girls  by  some  kind  mother 
or  governess,  who  has  token  pains  to  moke  the  books  very  entertaining, 
and  to  leave  out  cverytliing  that  is  above  the  youthful  comprehension, 
^either  of  these  courses  seems  to  mc  expedient.  The  objection  to 
Huraei  and  indeed  to  almost  every  writer  of  hitttory,  whether  having  an 
infidel  reputation  or  not,  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  not  one  that  can 
be  removed  by  expurgations,  or  neutralized  by  notes.  It  has  little  to 
do  with  particular  passages ;  it  refers  to  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  wliich 
were  fashionable  in  that  day.  A  man  will  be  all  the  better  for  reading 
such  books ;  they  su])ply  him  with  very  important  illustrations  of  the 
age  which  produced  them,  with  very  useful  warnings  respecting  our  own. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  saying  to  a  boy,  about  a  book  that  you  yourself 
have  put  into  his  hands,  "  You  must  not  believe  this  author's  testimony 
about  a  single  character  or  motive.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  men, 
and  therefore  no  power  of  saying  what  was  in  them."  What  earthly  use, 
I  ask,  would  Lliere  be  in  such  admonitions  as  these?  Would  not  they 
be  rather  likely  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  history  itself,  only  to 
make  him  more  suspicious  and  distrustful  ?  There  is  no  truth  which  we 
have  more  noed  to  impress  upon  our  minds  than  that  we  do  not  get  an 
af^rmativc  by  negativing  a  negation.  Each  new  no  takes  you  to  a  ^_ 
farther  distance  from  ifea,  1  am  afraid  I  do  not  see  much  more  clearly  ^M 
the  advantage  of  the  religious  counteractions  which  have  been  provided 
of  late  years  against  this  philosophy.  There  seems  to  me  no  little  leaven  j 
of  infidelity  in  the  whole  scheme  of  such  books.  What  is  it  but  infidelity  ^M 
to  distrust  the  facts  which  have  happened  in  God's  world,  and  to  deter- 
mine that  they  shall  give  out  such  a  jiiorul  as  wt*  would  have  them  give  7 
Utilitarian  morality  is  at  all  times  detestable — surely  it  is  nowhere  so 
detestable  as  in  history.  Factum  est  should  have  a  very  solemn  sound 
to  a  Christian  man.  One  who  cares  more  about  his  own  maxims  than 
about  the  reality  of  things,  will  not  long  believe  that  anything  is  real. 
At  all  events,  this  will  be  the  impression  he  will  make  upon  his  pupils — ^_ 
this  will  be  the  useful  result  of  liis  pious  labours.  ^M 

With  respect  to  the  modern  narratives  I  alluded  to,  the  objection  is 
nearly  the  same,  though  the  intention  is  different.  In  the  one  cas«  ^ 
truth  is  sacrificed  to  a  notion  of  what  is  beneficial,  in  the  other  to  a  fl 
notion  of  what  ia  pleasant.  And  as  the  6rst  notion  turns  out  to  be  de- 
lusive, so,  I  believe,  does  the  second.  Boys  and  girls  seldom  find, 
books  amusiug  which  are  written  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  amusing 
them.  If  we  took  more  pains  to  recal  our  own  childish  feelings,  we 
should  understand  that  ttiere  is  nothing  so  oflensivc  and  intolerable  to 
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those  wc  are  dealing  with  as  an  afTected  condescension  to  tlii'ir  cflpacities. 
Children  very  early  have  a  sense  of  the  falsehood  of  such  attempts,  they 
know  that  they  are  not  really  taught ;  and  they  do  not  see  why,  if  they 
are  to  be  entertained,  they  should  not  entertain  themselves  in  their  own 
way.  I  do  not  believe  an  intelligent  child  ever  loves  what  arc  culled  in 
modern  days  children's  books.  Quite  apart  from  the  ambition  of  reading 
the  same  things  as  older  boys  read,  still  more  from  the  affectation — wliich 
does  verj'  much  belong  to  our  age — of  being  able  to  talk  about  what  older 
people  are  talking  about,  there  is  an  honest  tnie  desire  fur  books  which 
really  tell  and  mean  sometJiing— an  honest  loathing  for  those  which 
mean  nothing. 

How,  then,  is  this  taste  to  be  gratifled  in  history  ?  It  is  most  true 
that  we  want  narratives,  and  that  mere  collections  of  facts  can  never 
supply  their  place.  But  we  cannot  write  such  narratives.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  faculty  of  telling  a  story  has  wholly  departed  from  us.  As 
long  as  Mr.  Southey  lives  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  bo.  Even  some 
great  critical  historians  have  shown  that  they  possessed  this  faculty. 
There  are  numerous  passages  in  *'  NIebuhr's  Roman  History,"  of  clear 
vigorous  description,  such  as  Livy,  if  he  were  among  us,  would  not  be 
ashamed  of.  But  you  will  find  in  both  of  these,  qualities  which  are  not 
suitable  for  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  Southey  lias  escaped  those  reflective 
tendencies  which  spoil  tbe  simplicity  of  narrative ;  but  he  is  not  free 
from  a  certain  quizzing  tone  of  halt-credence  when  writlni;  about  old 
times,  which  is  for  our  purpose  the  more  dangerous  fault  of  the  two- 
In  fact  he  has  fallen  into  this  temper,  partly  from  that  indisposition  to 
philosophize,  wliich,  in  some  points  of  vhw,  h  his  great  merit.  We  re- 
quire earnest  efforts  of  thought  and  meditation  in  this  day  to  get  into 
the  spirit  of  other  times.  Mere  genially  and  benevolence,  accompanied 
witli  ever  so  much  of  positive  information  about  the  past,  and  talent  for 
producing  pictures  of  it,  do  not  sufiice.  The  image  of  the  present 
unconsciously  reflects  itself  on  a  perfectly  clear  and  glassy  surface. 
And  yet  if  we  have  the  inclination  to  reflect,  and  the  capacity  for  reflec- 
tion, it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  we  shall  HTite  what  ehildrcMi  will  not 
sympathise  wth,  and  therefore  will  not  comprehend. 

The  principle,  then,  1  think,  is  undoubted— the  childhood  of  the  world 
should  supply  food  fur  childhoo<l.  There  was  a  time  when  men  spoke 
like  children.  n»ey  did  not  carefully  avoid  introducing  their  own  sj>eeu- 
lations  into  their  stories  of  what  they  had  heard  or  seen — \Vhat  honest 
child  ever  does  so  ?  What  true-hearted  boy,  who  trusts  his  parent  or  his 
teacher,  fails  to  mix  some  little  theory  of  the  matter  he  is  talking  of, 
with  his  plain  account  of  it  ?     Nevertheless,  he  docs  give  a  plain  account 
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of  it.  He  tells  the  lliing  as  U  has  presented  itself  to  liirn — simply 
stniiglitly.  lie  may  know  little  about  its  reliition  to  other  thin^,  but 
just  that  thin^  he  knows  and  can  apeak  of.  And  very  often  his  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  he  is  rcconling,  though  it  may  overlook  some  in- 
termediate steps  and  processes,  yet  arrives  at  the  orl^nnl  principle  which 
wiser  men  forget  to  speuk  of.  It  is  the  same  with  the  ancient  Chro- 
nicler. Sagacious  persons  in  modem  days  say  of  him,  **  Poor  fellow  ! 
he  might  meuii  very  well,  but  he  was  no  critic — he  could  not  sift  evi- 
dence ;  you  cannot  therefore  trust  liim."  Begging  their  pardon,  1  can 
trust  him,  though  he  was  no  critic  nor  sifter  of  evidence.  I  can  trust 
him  to  do  something  which  a  critic  cannot  do,  which  he  is  not  meant  to 
do — namely,  to  look  at  tilings  and  people  with  straight,  simple,  affec- 
tionate eyes;  to  re|H>rt  things  witliout  making  believe  that  he  has  looked 
at  them  on  all  sides  and  in  &U  lights,  telling  you  exactly  what  side  he 
has  looked  upon  them,  and  in  what  light ;  and  enabling  you  to  judge 
whether  that  wrw  a  right  light  to  look  at  them  in  or  no. 

'*  Oh  !  but  then  he  will  deceive  children  ;  he  will  tell  them  things  that 
did  not  occur  ;  miracles,  prodigies,  and  we  know  not  what  besides."  I 
do  not  say  that  in  making  extracts  from  the  old  chronicles  of  England, 
it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  introduce  stories  which  pjirUike  of  this 
character.  If  a  hoy  were  able  to  read  the  book  in  the  original,  I  would 
trust  him  with  the  whole  ;  believing  that  these  stories  would  do  him  no 
hama — that  there  is  nothing  in  the  temper  of  the  age  which  would  make 
him  too  credulous  rfsjieeting  them,  and  that  criticism  will  come  in  due 
lime  hereafter.  But  if  the  object  were  merely  to  mak«  a  selection  of 
extracts,  1  should  think  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  avoid,  ns  far  as 
possible,  any  piusuuges  that  belong  to  iht;  region  of  the  marvellous.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  objection  to  these  histories  on  this  ground 
goes  deeper,  and  would  not  be  obviated  by  the  omission  I  have  sug- 
gested. The  notion  is,  that  writers  who  could  indulge  in  this  style  of 
writing,  cannot  be  trustworthy  at  any  time ;  that  if  they  were  not  dis- 
honest men  (nnd  this  would  be  considered  by  most  a  very  large  conces- 
sion) their  folly  was  almost  as  mischievous  as  dishonesty.  This  charge  I 
believe  to  be  the  fruit  of  that  narrowness  and  bigotry  for  which  our  age 
is  nevermore  remarkable  than  when  it  is  bragging  of  its  liberality.  If  we 
had  the  least  of  that  [Mwer  of  rising  above  tlic  notions  and  maxims  of  a 
particular  period,  wliich  we  sometimes  afi'ect,  we  must,  1  tlunk,  perceive 
tliat  these  early  chroniclers  were  tempted  to  a  kind  of  error  to  which  we 
are  not  tempted  ;  just  because  they  had  a  deeper  feeling  of  a  certain 
truth  to  which  that  error  is  akin  tlian  we  have ;  as  in  later  timca 
men  have  been  templed  to  a  class  of  errors  to  which  they  were  not 
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tempted,  btrcuuse  they  have  had  the   knowledge  of  certnin  other  truths 
to  which  these  errors  are  akin.     In  the  oM  time  men  bL-Heved  that  God 
wuthe  Autlinr  of  whatever  hnppened  in  bis  own  world.     It  has  pleased 
Him  to  make  later  periods  gradually  more  acquainted  with  different 
processes  and  media  tlirough  which  he  works.      I  believe,  and   supjwse 
the  mnjority  of  Christians  believe  with  me,  that  if  there,  had  been  no 
mimck'S  in  the  world,  men  would  have  remained  in  dreadful  bundogc 
to  natural  appearances,  to   cusloinar\'  experiences  ;   would  have  hardly 
riaen  to  the  perception  of  an  Invisible  Person,  who  has  appointed  laws — 
nay,  would  not  have  been  able  to  acknowledge  laws  themselves.    I  am 
equally  convinced  that  the  very  purpose  of  miracles  would  be  destroyed 
by  their  moItipUcotion  ;  that  as  we  might  fail  to  see  God  in  anything 
without  them,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  our  failing  to  see  him  in 
everything,  if  certain  startling  acts  were  the  continual  witnesses  of  his 
presence ;  htill  more  strongly  do  I  turn  away  with  disgust  from  the 
immense  proj>ortion  of  the  miracles  which  Heathen  or  Christian  writers 
speak  of,  because  it  is  ob\-ious  that  they   have  tended  not  (like  tliose 
recorded  in  Scripture)  to  set  men  free  from  their  captivity  to  what  b 
sensible,  but  to  make  them  slaves  to  it.     Without,  then,  dogmatising 
us  to  the  lime  during  which  such  wonders  may  have  been  permitted, 
or  tlie  occasions  which  muy  have  called  tliem  forth — a  subject  upon 
which  I  do  not  sec  my  way,  but  which  I  tbink  I  should  be  able  to  ex- 
amine, simply  upon  tlie  historical  evidence  not  being  biassed  to  one 
side  or  the  other — I   may  say  confidently  that  the  repetition  of  such 
stories  causes  me  real  displeasure.   But  then  1  must  say,  also,  that  nine 
out  of  ten  of  what  are  called  the  philosophical  explanations  of  facta  in 
lator  histories  also  cause  nie  displeasure.     And  to  express  my  feeling 
fiiirly,  I  own  that  1  am  just  as  much  inclined  to  suspect  the  man  of 
being  a  rogue  who  passes  otf  this  kind  of  stuff  upon  me,  nnd  wishes  me 
to  take  it  as  if  it  were  solid  gold,  as  I  am  the  man  who  asks  me  to  be- 
lieve n  miracle.     By  an  effort  of  reflection  I   onn  overcome  this  un- 
charitable feeling.     I  can  say  to  myself,  "  All  that  this  man  is  saying  to 
me  about  principles  of  the  human  mind,  laws  of  nature,  and  so  forth,  is 
very  great  nonsense.  He  did  not  know  what  he  meant ;  he  was  uttering 
mere  words  and  phrases,  as  if  they  n>eant  something  when  they  meant 
nothing.     But,  nevertheless,  he  may  not  have  wished  to  cheat  me.     It 
was  the  superstition  of  his  day  ;  he  may  nut  have  intended  any  harm  by 
it."     This  is  the  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  old  historian,  who  has  fairiy 
junipt  to  a  miracle,  or  invenleil  one,  for  the  sake  of  cutting  a  knot  which 
he  could  not  untie.     But  arc  thtrc  not  cases  of  historians  in  later  days 
who   honestly    and   simply   relate    the  actual    subordinate    iiiflueDces 
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that  have  been  at  work  in  determining  an  event,  or  course  of  events  ;  of 
whom  therefore  you  are  bound  to  say  that  tlicy  arc  very  worthy,  TifleCiiJ, 
pains-taking  men  ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  give  a  most  inadequate  solu- 
tion of  historical  difficulties,  and  leave  ua  with  n  drear}-  impression  that 
there  is  no  meaning,  or  reality,  or  connexion  in  the  things  tliat  have  be- 
fallen us  or  the  world?  Surely  it  is  not  unfair  to  compare  such  cases 
with  those  of  earlier  historians,  who  evidently  with  the  most  earne-st  and 
afieciionate  aim,  have  attributed  the  factjt  which  they  recorded  im- 
mediately to  the  divine  agency.  Granted  that  each  was  wanting  in 
■omcthing,  have  we  any  right  to  say  that  the  one  want  indicated  more 
weakness  or  more  dishonesty  than  the  other? 

If  you  once  get  over  this  preparatory  difficulty— if  you  once  feel  that 
you  are  not  tampering  with  truth  in  putting  such  records  into  the  hands 
of  your  children,  j-ou  must  feel  that  they  are  the  very  best  and  most 
suitable  records  that  they  could  study.  If  the  pn}CC3S  in  the  provi- 
dential education  of  men  be  such  as  I  have  supposed — if,  in  the  early 
ages,  they  are  taught  to  refer  all  things  simply  to  the  first  cause  of  them 
— if,  then,  they  are  instructed  respecting  his  laws  and  his  subordinate 
agents,  which  instruction  is  perverted  by  some  to  the  forgetfulness  of 
him,  hy  others  is  used  more  faithfully  as  a  gift  for  which  they  are  to  be 
thankful  to  him,  but  yet  which  tempts  them  also  to  acknowledge  faintly 
that  which  their  forefathers  believed  heartily — if  in  the  third  age  some 
are  led  to  throw  off  the  early  truth  altogether,  treating  it  us  mere 
childish  folly  ;  some,  in  horror  of  this  result,  strive  to  be  mere  children 
again  ;  but  others,  more  bravely,  believe  that  it  is  their  calling  to  com- 
bine both  lessons,  owning  God  as  working  continually  in  that  system  of 
which  he  is  the  Author — if  this  be  the  history  of  our  race  may  not 
the  history  of  each  individual  be  inferred  from  it?  And,  supposing  this 
to  be  so,  ought  we  not  (as  I  said  before)  to  give  the  early  literature  to 
those  who  are  beginning  life  ;  believing  that  thus  they  will  be  best  fitted 
to  enter  safely  upon  the  second  stage  of  their  studies,  wherein  they  must 
to  a  degree  lose  sight  of  tlie  higher  principles,  and  then  to  comiect  the 
threads  again  when  they  pass  from  youth  into  manhood  ? 

With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  you  can  best  avail  yourself  of  these 
resources  1  must  say  a  few  words.  Parents  and  schoolmasters  oflcn  put 
themselves  to  greater  trouble  for  the  sake  of  their  children  and  pupils, 
than  would  be  required  to  tninskte  a  series  of  extracts  from  tliese  old 
books,  which  would  be  useful  and  pleasant  reading  to  them  for  years, 
and  to  which  they  would  often  look  back  in  after  life.  Any  one  who  has 
done  this,  or  may  be  tempted  hereafter  to  du  it,  when  he  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment with  his  own  children,  should  consider  whether  he  cannot  make 
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Ills  work  available  for  others.  Still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  more 
caro  is  requisite  in  such  a  compil&tian  than  might  seem  to  be  implied  in  a 
proceeding  of  this  kind.  The  extracts  should  be  orderly  and  continuous ; 
one  chronicler  should  be  compared  with  another,  that  the  best  narra- 
tive of  the  same  transaction  may  be  obtained;  yet  two  accounts  should 
never  be  mixed  together  for  the  sake  of  manufacturing  a  more  complete 
one  out  of  both,  as  Mr.  Croker  has  done  so  strangely  in  his  edition  of 
Boswcll.  Lastly,  very  great  pains  should  be  used  in  the  translations. 
On  this  point  1  feel  somewhat  timid  in  offering  advice  ;  there  ore  so 
many  rock»  and  quicksands  to  avoid  on  each  side.  I  do  not  quite  like 
the  style  of  Dr.  Arnold's  introduction  to  bis  Roman  History,  I  am 
persuaded  tlie  author  is  utterly  incapable  of  affectation  ;  but  in  trying 
to  catch  the  simplicity  of  ancient  models  there  is  a  danger  in  it.  At 
the  same  time  nothing  is  so  bad  as  a  flourishing  modem  stylo  for  con- 
veying the  thoughia  of  an  early  ivriter,  nor  anything,  I  may  add,  so  mis- 
chievoQs  to  cluldren.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  in  general,  where  the 
cose  admits  it,  to  revise  an  old  translation— especially  if  any  exist, 
which  was  made  before  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  tho 
preface  to  Mr.  Thorp's  translation  of  Cu?dmon,  the  pjissoge  from  Bcde 
which  contains  his  life,  is  rendered  with  singular  beauty  ;  I  refer  to  his 
version  because  I  think  it  shows  that  the  secret  lies  in  a  more  rigid  atten- 
tion to  the  words  and  order  of  the  original,  than  would  perhaps  be  right 
or  possible  in  translating  from  a  classical  autlior.  There  is  sometliing  in- 
consistent and  revolting  in  a  stiff  version  of  that  which  is  itself  natural 
and  free.  But  there  is  on  inevitable  stiQhuss  in  the  best  writer  of  the 
middle  ages  which  there  can  be  no  harm  in  transferring  to  our  English. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  some  of  our  libraries  (the  Englislunan's  perhaps)  may 
be  induced  to  publish  extracts  of  the  kind  I  have  recommended.  The 
work  I  think  could  not  fail  to  be  popular  if  it  were  executed  with  care, 
and  it  would  incrcitsc  the  interest  in  the  entire  edition  of  the  cliro- 
niclers,  undertaken,  and,  1  hope,  to  be  completed  by  the  English  Histo- 
rical Society,  to  which  we  are  so  much  indehte^l  for  a  Gildas  and  a  Bede. 

These  hints  may  suffice  for  the  first  kind  of  histories  to  which  I 
alluded.  In  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  di^erent  chroniclers,  and 
ihe  subjects  upon  which  they  have  written,  you  will  6nd  Thomson's 
Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  which  form  the  twentieth 
I  volume  of  Constable's  Miscellany,  of  some  use,  A  friend  of  mine  has 
promised  a  series  of  remarks  upon  them,  which  may  perhaps  appear  in 
a  future  Number  of  the  Educational  Magasinb. 

I  will  DOW  say  a  few  words  respecting  what  I  called  historical  Gram- 
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mars.  Tlic  works  which  will  give  you  the  best  notion  of  my  meaning, 
ure  Hceren's  Miiimals  (translations  of  which  have  been  published  by 
Tnlboya,  Oxford).  The  value  of  those  inanuala  has,  I  believe,  been 
proved  by  the  experience  of  ni»ny  students.  A  considerable  portion  ol 
them,  however — viz.  the  criticism  of  historical  sources  and  most  of  the 
comments  in  small  print  upon  the  transactions  of  each  period,  would 
not  be  a  precedent  for  a  school-book  j  they  belong  to  mv  third  class.  A 
moderutcly  sized  book,  containing  the  great  epochs  of  English  history,  th« 
geographical  divisions  corresponding  to  each  epoch,  and  a  summary  of 
the  events  which  have  happened  within  it,  would  be  what  1  require. 
Tliese  you  would  use  to  recal  to  the  boy's  memory  the  facta  which  he 
had  read  in  his  chronicles,  to  give  him  a  sense  of  the  connexion  t4 
one  part  of  history  with  another,  and  to  prepare  him  for  subsequent  re- 
flection on  tlic  various  influences  wliich  have  contributed  to  form  nur 
nation.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  grammars  are  unin- 
teresting ;  they  are  only  so  when  there  is  nothing  behind  them  or  before 
them;  no  narratives  which  they  recaJ,  no  study  of  principles  for 
wliich  they  are  a  preparation.  But  where  they  are  connected  with  iMnh 
of  these,  they  are  not  only  great  helps  to  a  young  student,  but  give  him 
a  pleasurable  sense  of  compactness  and  harmony  in  his  thoughts  and 
reading.  Tlie  great  art  of  such  a  book  consists  in  good  divisions.  If 
the  loading  epochs  are  unskilfully  chosen,  their  value,  both  as  helps  to 
present  memory  and  to  reflection  hereafter,  is  almost  nothing.  Many  go 
wrong  on  this  point  in  English  history  from  wilfulness,  and  a  desire  to 
be  overwiae.  Certain  great  events,  such  as  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charla,  the  lieginning  of  Parliaments,  the  Reformation,  the  Civil  Wars, 
strike  them,  and  they  determine  that  these  shall  be  their  sign-posts  and 
divisions.  But  hereby  much  confusion  often  ensues,  both  because  dif- 
ferent persons  have  difl'erent  notions  about  the  value  of  events,  and  so 
there  are  no  uniform  Landmarks,  and  because  a  great  event  is  rather  the 
sign  of  a  crisis  which  has  taken  place  than  llie  crisis  itself,  I  am  con- 
vinced, therefore,  after  spending  some  thought  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
old  method  of  dividing  our  history  by  the  different  reigning  houses  is  the 
best.  I  cannot  discover  ony  more  striking  turning  points  in  our  national 
life,  than  those  which  arc  marked  by  the  reigns  of  William  the  First, 
Henry  the  Second,  Henry  the  Seventh,  James  the  First,  and  Oeoige 
the  First.  He  wlio  adheres  strictly  to  these  will,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
.mistjiken,  put  his  pupil  in  the  way  of  observing,  not  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  some  particular  department,  but  the  new  principle 
which  wan  at  wotk  in  society  itself — not  some  political,  religions,  or 
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literary  moTOment,  but  that  which  produced  a  corresponding  movement 
in  all  thcso  spheres. 

You  wili,  perhaps,  understand  this  more  clearly  when  you  have  read 
my  second  letter.  • 

Yours,  truly, 

H. 


READINGS  IN  PLATO.— No.  II. 


ON    THE    ZUHORTALITT    OF    THE    SOUL. 

An  account  of  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  and  of  bis  last 
conversation  with  his  friends,  has  been  given  us  by  Plato,  not  in  his  own 
person,  but  in  that  of  PhEcdo,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  who  was 
with  hini  at  his  death,  and  who  is  supposed  to  detail  those  circum- 
Btances  to  Rchccrates,  a  foreigner, 

He  tells  him  that,  although  it  was  usual  at  Athens  for  a  condemned 
person  to  be  executed  very  shortly  after  sentence  had  been  pronounced 
upon  him,  yet  that  in  the  case  of  Socrates  it  had  happened  otherwise  ; 
for  that  the  votive  ship  which  was  annually  sent  to  Delos  (during  the 
absence  of  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  put  any  citizen  to  death),  had  been 
crowned  by  the  priest  of  Apollo,  previously  to  sotting  sail,  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  trial,  so  that  he  had  spent  a  considerable  time  in  prison  after 
his  condemnation.  During  this  period  he  received  daily  \islts  from  his 
friends,  who  were  of  course  anxious  to  enjoy  as  much  of  his  society  as 
possible,  and  who  used  to  come  to  him  early  every  morning,  and  to  ro- 
main  with  him  generally  the  whole  day,  One  evening,  as  they  left  him, 
they  heard  that  the  ship  from  Delos  was  arrived,  and  agreed  to  meet  at 
the  prison  tlie  next  morning  as  early  as  they  could ;  accordingly  they 
were  there  at  day-break,  and  were  desired  by  the  porter  to  wait,  as  tho 
Eleven  were  just  then  announcing  to  Socrates  that  he  must  die  at  sunset, 
and  taking  off  his  fetters.  After  a  little  time,  however,  they  were  ad- 
mitted, and  continued  with  him  to  the  last.  PliHedo  thus  describes  to 
Echccratca  what  his  own  feelings  were  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
interesting  day  :— 

"  For  myself,"  he  says,  "  I  was  singularly  affected:  though  I  wa« 
about  to  witness  the  death  of  my  friend,  yet  no  feeling  of  pity  camo 
into  my  mind  ;  for  that  man,  by  all  he  said  and  by  his  whole  demea- 
nor, appeared  to  me  so  blessed,  and  he  died  so  nobly  and  so  fearlessly, 
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dut  I  could  not  doubt  but  that  his  jonrncy  to  Hadet  was  under  dxrioe 
auspices,  and  that  he  would  be  happv  there,  if  ever  man  wu.  On  this 
account  I  felt  no  pit}',  as  would  seem  natural  in  on  hour  of  moumii^ ; 
neither  of  course  was  I  susceptible  of  the  delight  which  I  used  to  fee] 
in  holding  philosophical  dbcourse  with  him,  thou^^h  such  was  still  the 
character  of  our  conversation  :  but  my  slate  of  feeling  was  aomethiiuf 
altogether  unusual  and  indescribable,  a  strange  mixture  of  pleasure  asid 
pain  ;  and  aU  of  us  who  were  present  were  affected  in  the  same  wmy. 
alternating  between  laughter  and  tears." 

When  they  were  first  admitted,  tliey  found  Socrates  taking  leare  of 
his  wife ;  and  after  she  was  gone,  a  little  desultory  conversation  followed, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  sent  a  message  by  his  friends  to  a  poet  named 
Evenus ;  '*  Bid  him  farewell  from  mc,  Ccbes,"  he  said,  **  and  tcU  him,  if 
he  is  sound  of  mind,  to  follow  me ;  for  I  am  to  depart,  as  it  seems,  to- 
day, such  bluing  tlie  will  of  the  Athenians."  One  of  those  prescsili 
Simraias,  a  Theban,  was  rather  astonished  at  this  message,  and  said  tb«l 
he  was  quite  sure  Evenus  would  never  voluntarily  follow  Socrates  on 
his  present  journey. 

"  Why  not  ?  '*  said  Socrates.    *'  Is  not  Evenus  a  lover  of  wisdom  I  '* 

Bimmias  assured  him  that  he  was. 

**  Then,"  Socrates  repented,  *'  he  will  be  ready  to  follow  me,  and  so 
will  everj-  man  who  is  worthy  to  have  a  part  in  this  matter.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  will  destroy  himself,  for  that  they  say  is  not  lawful." 

On  this  Cebcs  (also  a  Theban)  was  greatly  puzzled  to  know  what 
Bocralcs  could  mean  by  these  contradictory  assertions,  that  a  wise  man 
ought  not  to  kill  himself,  but  yet  ought  to  wish  for  death,  and  requested 
him  to  explain  himself  more  clearly ;  which  Socrates  willingly  con- 
sented to  do,  saying,  that  it  was  meet  for  him  to  meditate  on  the  journey 
he  was  about  to  take,  and  that  therefore  he  could  nut  do  better  than 
devote  the  time  that  remained  before  sunset  to  the  discussuin  of  that 
■abject 

He  admitted  that  the  two  assertions  he  had  made  sounded  contra- 
dictor}*, but  he  yet  thought  they  might  he  reconciled ;  he  reminded 
Cebes  of  that  mysterious  saying,  that  wo  men  are,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of 
prison,  and  that  wc  may  not  set  ourselves  free  from  it,  or  xun  away. 
That  saying  indeed  appeared  to  him  vcrj'  deep,  and  not  easy  to  be  seen 
through;  but  thus  much  he  thought  was  certain,  that  the  gods  have  as 
in  their  charge,  and  that  we  ore  the  property  of  the  gods.  To  this 
Cebes  assented,  and  Socrates  then  asked  him,  whether,  if  anything  be- 
longing to  liim  (a  slave  suppose)  8honid  destroy  itself  without  his  leave, 
he  would  not  consider  himself  injured  by  it :  ho  allowed  that  he  would; 
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Olid  Socntes  then  pressed  upoa  kini  tlie  concIusioD  that  it  is  not  anreo- 
Bonablti  to  suppose  that  wu  may  in  like  manner  be  wronging  the  gods^ 
if  we  kill  aurst'lves  before  they  send  upon  us  a  necessity  of  dying.  Ce- 
bes  Baid  that  this  was  very  clear,  but  that  it  was  so  much  the  harder  for 
him  to  assent  to  the  ot}»er  assertion  which  Socrates  had  made,  that 
lovers  of  wisdom  ourrht  to  desire  death,  since,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that 
God  has  us  in  Ms  keeping,  and  that  we  are  his  property,  is  it  not  moat 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  wise  men  should  do  otherwise  than  grieve, 
when  they  are  removed  from  the  beat  guardianship  any  being  can  possi- 
bly have?  No  wise  man  could  tmjigine  that,  on  becoming  free,  he 
would  be  able  to  take  better  care  for  himself  than  the  gods  for  him  ; 
a  fool  indeed  might  fancy  it  a  good  thing  under  any  circumstances  to 
run  away  from  his  master,  but  a  man  of  reason  knows  that  it  is  the 
greatest  of  &U  blessings,  to  be  under  the  care  of  one  better  than  himself: 
therefore  the  contrary  of  what  Socrates  had  said  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  truth — namely,  that  a  fool  might  be  glad  to  die,  but  that  a  wise 
man  ought  to  be  sorry. 

On  Ibis,  Phacdo  tells  us,  Socrates  appeared  pleased  at  the  earnestness 
of  Cebcs,  aud  remarked  to  the  rest,  that  Cebcs  always  made  a  pomt  of 
sifting  an  argument,  and  was  very  much  afraid  of  being  ovcr-easily  con- 
vinced. On  tliis  Simmiaa  professed  his  entire  a^eeraent  with  Cebcs, 
*'  for  indeed,"  he  said,  "  how  is  it  possible  lli^t  really  wise  men  should  be 
willing  to  leave  masters  better  than  themselves  ?  And  moreover,"  he 
continued,  '*  my  own  opinion  is,  that  Cebcs  has  spoken  rather  with  re- 
ference to  yourself,  wondering  to  see  you  bear  so  easily  this  parting 
Tith  us  ;  and  not  with  us  only,  but,  according  to  your  own  confession, 
■with  your  good  masters,  the  gods." 

**  So,  in  fact,"  Socrates  answered,  "  I  am  to  make  my  defence  before 
you,  as  I  have  already  done  in  the  Court  of  Judgment,  and  I  must  try 
ft>  be  a  little  more  persuasive  in  my  pleading  than  I  was  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  first,  I  most  fully  admit  to  you,  dear  Simmias  and  Cebea, 
that  if  1  tiid  not  believe  myself  to  be  now  on  my  way,  both  to  other 
wise  and  good  gods,  and  also  to  other  and  better  men  than  those  now 
living  here  on  earth,  I  should  be  very  wrong  not  to  grieve  at  death: 
but  let  me  confess  to  you,  that  I  have  a  hope  that  I  am  going  to  meet 
good  men, — though  this  I  dare  not  confidently  affirm  j  but  that  I  urn 
going  to  have  gods  altogether  gcod  for  my  masters,  that  I  do  ofErm 
with  as  much  confidence  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits  of.  Thus 
I  am  not  sorrowful — as  I  should  otherwise  be — but  am  of  good  hope  tliat 
something  yet  remains  for  the  dead,  and  that  as  it  has  bocn  said  of  old, 
it  will  be  much  better  after  death  for  the  good  tbiui  fur  the  wicked." 
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"What!  Socrntcs.'MnteiTupted  Simmias,  "is  it  your  intention  to 
depart,  and  to  carry  this  uonvietion  away  with  you  ?  Will  you  not  ratlicr 
bcqucatli  it  to  us  ?  lor  it  Mcms  to  me  that  it  is  a  treasure  in  which  we 
faa^'e  all  a  right  to  participate  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  really  con- 
vince us,  it  will  be  a  sufHcient  defence  for  yourself." 

Socrates  then,  playfully  assuming  the  tone  of  the  courts,  declared  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  explain  to  them,  his  judges,  his  reasons  for  the 
o])inion  he  had  formed,  that  a  man,  who  had  really  spent  his  whole  life 
in  the  pursuit  of  wiHdom,  ought  to  he  of  good  cheer  when  he  is  about  to 
die,  and  of  good  hope  tliat,  after  death,  be  shall  enter  ou  the  enjoymesit 
of  the  greatest  possible  blessedness. 

He  telb  them  that,  in  fact,  a  man  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  pur- 
suit of  wisdom,  has  had  no  other  business  through  his  whole  life  than 
to  die  and  to  be  dead  :  and  if  this  be  true,  would  it  not  be  quite  out  of 
place  for  him  to  grieve  when  at  last  death  aetuaily  eoines  upon  him, 
tlic  very  thing  which  he  has  been  all  this  time  longing  for,  and  endea- 
vouring to  attain  ? 

Simmias  here  interrupted  him,  saying,  that  though  he  was  in  no 
laughing  mood,  lie  could  not  help  smiling  at  tliis  assertion  ;  because  it 
fcU  in  so  exactly  with  the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  especially  of 
his  own  countrymen,  that  philosophers  wore  but  dead  men,  and  were 
worthy  to  aulTer  deatJi. 

Socrates  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  was  correct  on  this 
point,  except  that  they  little  knew  in  what  sense  the  lovers  of  wisdom 
may  be  called  dead  men,  and  may  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  death  ;  or,  in 
truth,  what  death  is.  "  But  let  ua  leave  them,"  he  continued,  "and 
examine  this  matter  for  ourselves." 

Then,  in  order  to  explain  his  assertion  that  death  is  the  proper  calling 
of  a  philosopher,  he  inquired  what  death  is  ;  whether  it  is  anytJiing 
more  than  the  departure  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  after  which  depart 
ture,  the  body  remains  by  itself  apart,  without  the  soul,  and  the  soul 
remains  by  itself  apart,  witliout  the  body  ?  They  agreed  that  death  was 
nothing  more  than  this  ;  and  he  then  dt-sired  them  to  answer  him  far- 
ther one  question,  on  which  he  thought  much  of  the  argument  depended  ; 
it  was  this,  whether  they  considered  it  to  be  the  part  of  a  philosopher 
to  biLsy  himself  about  eating  or  drinking,  or  any  other  bodily  pleasure, 
or  to  care  for  dress,  or  adornments  of  any  kind,  or,  in  a  word,  for  any- 
thing connected  with  tlie  body,  except  so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  attcrnd  to  them  ?  To  this  they  answered,  "  Certainly  not;"  and  he 
contiimed,  "  Tlierefore  it  is  manifest  ut  once,  that  in  all  such  matters  a 
lover  of  wisdom  dilTers  from  other  men  in  this ;  tlmt  he  takes  more 
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pains  tlian  they  do  to  release  his  soul  from  its  communfon  with  the 
body." 


Simmi 


So  it; 


rtainly. 


,  appears, 

Socrates,  And  we  know  that  the  generality  of  men  are  of  opinion, 
that  to  him  who  takes  no  pleasure  in  any  of  these  things,  hut  keeps 
himself  aloof  from  them,  life  is  not  worth  having ;  and  that  he  who  thus 
disregards  ull  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  makes  a  near  approach  to  death 
already." 

Sim.     You  speak  most  truly. 

Sac.  Now  tell  me  farther,  whether,  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom,  the  body  is  anything  but  a  stumbling-block  in  tlie  way,  when 
we  attempt  to  take  it  for  our  companion  in  the  search.  I  will  explain 
what  I  mean  more  fully.  Is  there  any  trust  to  be  reposed  in  sight  or 
hearing,  or  is  that  true  which  the  poets  are  always  repeating  to  us,  that 
we  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  as  it  really  is  t  And  if  our  sight  and 
hearing  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  we  can  hardly  snppose  that  any 
of  oar  other  senses  are  more  trustworthy, — for  all  the  rest  arc  confessedly 
inferior  to  these.     Do  you  agree  with  me  iofktl 

Sim.     Entirely. 

Soc.  How  then  is  the  soul  to  lay  hold  of  truth  ?  For  it  seems  that 
when  it  attempts  to  speculate  on  any  subject  with  the  help  of  the  body» 
the  body  deceives  it. 

Sim,     True. 

Soc.  It  must  be  then  by  an  exercise  of  reason,  if  at  all,  that  any 
truth  can  become  manifest. 

^iw.     Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  soul  then  reasons  best,  when  none  of  these  things  di»- 
torb  it,  neither  hearing,  nor  sight,  nor  pain,  norpleasure ;  hut  when,  as  it 
were,  alone  witliin  itself,  bidding  iorewell  to  tlic  body,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  renouncing  all  communion  witli  it,  it  reaches  forward  after 
truth. 

Sim,     This  is  true. 

Soc.  And  il  is  on  this  account  chiefly,  that  the  soul  of  a  lover  of 
wisdom  despises  the  body,  and  tries  to  escape  from  it,  and  to  dwell 
gathered  up  within  itself. 

Sira.     Certainly. 

Soc.  Tell  me  farther,  Simmias,  do  you  consider  justice  to  be  a  really 
existing  thing  or  nothing  ? 

Sim,     Certainly  I  believe  it  to  be  a  really  existing  thing. 

Soc.     And  beauty  and  goodness  also  ? 

Sim.     Yes. 
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jS'or.     Now  do  you  sec  any  of  these  tilings  with  your  eyes  f 

Sim*     By  no  menns. 

(Stw.  Or  perceive  them  By  any  other  of  your  bodily  senses  ?  Such 
things,  I  mean,  us  greatnesti,  health  and  stren^h,  and,  in  a  word*  all 
things  in  their  essence,— as  they  exist  in  thi-msvlves.  Is  it  through  the 
body  that  the  reality  of  theae  things  can  be  discerned  ?  or  is  it  not  rather  ■ 
true,  that  he  who  is  prepared  most  steadily  to  reflect  upon  that  which 
he  is  studying,  is  likely  to  make  tlic  nearest  approach  to  the  knowledge 
of  it?  M 

Sim,     Certainly.  " 

Soc,  Does  not  he  do  tliis  most  perfectly,  who,  as  much  as  possible* 
addresses  himself  to  every  subject  by  Iiis  pure  reason,  not  calling  in 
right  to  the  assistance  of  reflection,  nor  any  other  of  his  bodily  senses  ; 
but,  using  his  reason  pure  and  apart  from  every  thing  else,  discerns 
each  thing  as  it  is  itself,  and  withdraws,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  and  in  fact  frum  the  whole  body,  as  likely  by  its  com- 
panionship to  disturb  the  sold,  and  to  hinder  it  in  its  search  af^er  truth 
and  wisdom.  Is  not  such  a  m&n,  Simmias,  if , any  one,  likely  to  appre- 
hend the  realities  of  things  ? 

Sim,     Certainly  ;  you  speak  tnily. 

Socrates  then  asks  whether  it  does  not  follow  from  ull  this,  that  true 
philosophers  must  look  forward,  to  death  as  to  a  deliverance  irom  the 
great  obstacle  which  impeded  tlicir  attainment  of  wisdom  ? 

*'  For  as  long  as  we  have  the  body,"  he  continued,  "and  our  soul  u 
mixed  up  and  defiled  with  such  a  mischief,  we  can  never  reach  that  we 
long  for — that  is,  truth  ;  for  the  body  places  ten  thousand  hindrances  in 
our  wayj  even  in  the  common  care  it  obliges  us  to  take  for  our  daily 
food ;  Bometiines  diseases  fall  upon  us,  which  impede  us  in  our  pursuit 
oftrutli;  at  otlicr  times,  it  fills  us  with  desires,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  sundry  kinds  of  imiiginations  and  follies  ;  so  that,  as  it  has  been 
most  truly  said,  it  prevents  us  &om  being  wise  in  anything,  or  at  any 
time.  And  farther,  nothing  stirs  up  wars,  and  seditions,  and  fightings, 
but  the  body  and  its  desires  ;  for  all  wars  arise  among  us,  for  the  sake 
of  acquiring  wciilth,  and  we  are  compelled  to  acquire  wealth  solely  on 
account  of  the  body,  being  bond-slaves  to  its  service:  and  thus  we 
have  no  leisure  for  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  if 
wo  have  a  moment's  respite,  and  turn  our  minds  to  any  subject  of  medi- 
tation, immediately  it  interrupts  us  in  our  researches,  and  makes  a  din 
on  every  side  of  us,  so  disturbing  and  perplexing  us,  that  we  have  not 
the  power  to  discern  truth.  Thus  it  is  made  manifest  to  us,  that,  if 
wo  aro  ever  to  know  anything  in    its  purity,  it  roust  be  by  < 
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from  the  body,  and,  witli  our  soul  itself,  beholding  things  in  their  essence. 
And  Ihus,  as  our  argument  seems  to  indicate,  we  may  hope  to  pain  pos- 
session of  that  which  we  long  for,  and  of  which  we  profess  ourselves  to 
be  lovers — even  wisdom — when  we  die,  but,  as  long  as  we  live,  never; 
for  if  it  is  impossible  to  know  anything  rightly  on  account  of  the  body, 
one  of  two  things  must  follow  ;  either  we  shall  never  gain  wisdom  at 
all,  or  we  shall  gmn  it  when  we  die.  For  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
the  soul  be  apart  from  the  body,  alone  with  herself ;  and  while  we  live, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  we  shall  make  the  nearest  approach  bo  wisdom,  if 
we  hold  no  fellowship  or  communion  whatever  with  the  body,  except 
such  only  as  is  absolutely  unavoidable,  and  do  not  iiU  ourselves  up  with 
its  nature,  but  purify  ourselves  from  it  more  and  more,  until  it  shall 
please  God  to  release  us  altogether ;  then,  as  we  shall  depart  clean  from 
its  defilement,  we  shall  probably  dwell  with  beings  of  a  like  nature,  and 
■hall  know  of  ourselves  all  purity,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  thing  with 
truth  ;  but  for  one  who  is  not  pure  to  touch  purity  is  unlawful.  Such, 
I  think,  must  be  the  opinion  of  all  lovers  of  wisdom. 

To  this  Simroias  agreed,  and  Socrates  continued- 

"  "Well  then,  my  friends,  supposing  these  things  to  be  true,  there  is 
surely  much  ground  for  hope,  that,  when  I  have  reached  the  place  for 
which  I  am  bound,  I  may  there,  if  anywhere,  attain  in  its  fulness  that 
which  has  been  the  object  of  my  whole  life  here ;  so  that  to  me  the 
journey  which  I  am  now  commanded  to  undertake  is  fraught  with  joyful 
expectation,  as  It  must  be  to  every  man  who  believes  that  the  purifica- 
tion of  his  soul  has  been  accomplished." 

Simmias  assented,  and  Socrates  went  on  to  atfk, 

**  And  what  i.s  tins  purification  ?  Is  it  not  that  which  we  mentioned 
just  now,  the  separating  the  soul  as  much  as  possible  from  the  body,  and 
accustoming  her  to  withdraw  herself  from  it  on  every  side,  and  to  ga- 
tlicr  herself  up,  as  it  were  apart,  within  herself;  and  so  to  dwell,  as  far  as 
may  be,  both  now  and  hereafter,  alone  with  herself,  setting  herself  free 
from  the  body,  as  it  were  from  fetters." 

Sim,     Yes  ;  it  is  this  certainly. 

iSoc.  And  is  not  this  release  and  separation  of  the  soul  from  the 
body,  that  which  we  call  death  7 

Sim.     Yes, 
^Soc.     And  it  is  only  or  chiefly  pliilosopliers  who  seek  thus  to  release 
the  ioul ;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  great  business  of  philosophers,  the  re- 
lease and  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  is  it  imt  ? 

Sim,     So  it  seems. 

Soc,     Then,  as  1  said  before,  for  a  man  whu  all  lus  life  long  has 
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trained  himself  so  to  live,  as  for  his  life  to  bear  the  nearest  posaihle 
resemblance  to  death,  to  gric^'c  when  at  last  death  itself  comes  upon 
him,  would  be  absurd — would  it  not  ? 

Sim.     Ccrtairdy,  it  would. 

Soc.  Thus  we  liftve  seen  that  to  die  is  the  proper  business  of  all  true 
philosophers,  and  that  they,  least  of  all  men,  ought  to  fear  death.  Onlj 
re-consider  the  matter  for  a  moment :  looking  on  the  body,  as  they  do, 
as  in  every  way  their  enemy,  and  longing,  as  they  do,  to  keep  the  soul 
apart  from  it.  and  gathered  up  within  herself,  would  it  not  be  veT7 
unreasonable  in  tliem  to  grieve  and  fear  when  this  really  comes  to  pasa  T 
Ought  they  not  rather  in  all  joy  to  hasten  to  that  place  where, 
when  they  have  once  reached  it,  they  may  hope  to  attain  the  fuU  pos- 
session of  Ihat  wliich  through  life  they  lived  and  pined  for — even  wis- 
dom— and  to  l>e  removed  for  ever  firom  the  companionship  of  that  which 
they  hated.  How  many  for  mere  human  love,  for  wives,  or  fnendSf  or 
children  departed,  have  longed  to  go  into  Hades,  urged  on  by  the  hope 
of  there  again  beholding  those  whom  they  have  mourned  for,  and 
enjoying  their  society.  How  then  is  it  possible  for  one  who  really  loves 
wisdom,  and  who  clings  strongly  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  possessiou 
of  it  there  and  tliere  alone  ;  how  is  it  possible  for  such  a  one  to  grieve 
when  be  is  about  to  die,  instead  of  pressing  onwards  in  all  joyfulncss? 
It  is  manifest,  that,  if  he  is  a  true  philosopher,  he  must  cherish  the 
conviction,  that  there  and  there  only  he  shall  attain  wisdom :  and  if 
this  be  so,  would  it  not  be  most  unreasonable  in  him  to  fear  death  ? 

Sim.     Indeed,  I  tliink  it  would. 

Soe,  Then  you  may  consider  this  a  certain  test ;  if  you  see  a  man 
unwilling  to  die,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  a  lover  of  wisdom,  but, 
in  some  form  or  other,  a  lover  of  the  body. 

(To  be  ctnUinued,) 
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Sim, 


I  fear  that  I  must  have  been  misunderstood  in  something  that  I 
expressed  imperfectly  in  my  last  letter.  I  objected  to  the  plan  which 
has  been  put  forth  for  forming  a  Society  under  the  name  of  Sisters  of 
Charitv,  because  it  seemed  to  me  to  make  the  Sisters  hireling  nurses  ; 
and  I  have  been  asked  how  I  would  have  them  maintained.     I  hope  to 
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lake  another  opportiinity  of  speaking  more  particularly  on  this  purt  of 
the  subject;  but  1  must  here  obseive  that  I  meant  chiefly  to  object  to 
the  organization  of  the  Society,  not  because  it  provides  for  the  support 
of  the  Sisters  out  of  a  common  fund,  but  because  it  admits  of  persons 
lawful! ff  becoming  Sisters  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  creditable  mainte- 
nance, provided  they  possess  the  proper  outward  qualifications.  I  am 
aware  that  no  perfect  security  can  be  obtained  in  a  case  in  which  the 
inward  motives  of  persons  are  concerned:  but  1  woxild  have  the  Society 
constituted  on  an  essentially  religious  ground,  so  that  no  woman  could 
enter  it,  from  any  mere  worldly  motives,  without  incurring  guilt.  No 
Sister  should  be  admitted  who  could  not  declare  herself  moved  to  the 
work  by  a  principle  of  piety.  As  to  their  outward  support,  the  same 
principles  should  operate  in  it  as  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Clergy,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  greater  abuses  need  be  apprehended  in  one  case  than 
another. 

But  to  return  to  the  DLaeonesses  of  the  early  Church.  We  find  that 
during  the  iirst  five  centuries  universally,  and  in  most  churches  long 
afterwards,  the  duties  which  in  our  time  are  performed  by  District- 
Visiting  and  Prson-Viating  Societies,  by  hired  nurses,  by  the  least  quali- 
fied class  of  teachers,  and  by  pew-openers,  were  committed  to  a  regularly 
appointed  order  of  women  acting  as  servants  of  the  Church  imme<liatc]y 
under  the  control  of  the  Bishops.  The  same  persons  had  besides  to 
colleat"  and  distribnte  alms,  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  remarkable, 
that  what  for  a  long  time  waa  everywhere  undertaken  by  the  Church 
herself,  acting  through  the  hands  of  her  acknowledged  servants  set  apart 
for  the  work,  should  in  our  country  be  entirely  left  to  the  capricious 
operation  of  voluntary  associations,  private  charity,  and  the  services  of 
hirelings. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if,  as  I  proceed,  I  recapitulate 
some  part  of  my  last  letter.  It  seems  to  have  never  been  overlooked 
in  the  appointment  of  Deaconesses,  that  they  should  always  be  persons 
who  had  been  released  from  family  ties  and  family  duties.  The  spirit  of 
the  rule  of  the  Apostle  in  his  instructions  to  St.  Timothy  respecting 
the  widows  of  Crete  appears  to  have  been  universally  observed,  that 
none  should  be  allowed  to  violate  the  claims  of  relationship  under  the 
pretence  of  serving  the  Church  of  God.  A  somewhat  advanced  age 
was  an  equally  indispensable  qualification  ;  and  a  cultivated  mind  was 

•  LlbftDlU8(qiiote4l  by  Biogbam)  contempluouBly  says,  that  wLeo  aoy  Cbris- 
tiaos  were  id  prinon,  the  uld  women  calted  DeacuaeyHs  bad  tu  rua  aboat  tbs 
towQ  to  collect  alms  fur  them. 
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generally  required.  In  the  earlier  ages  a  fresher  tradiiion  from  the 
apostolic  times,  and  the  smaller  number  of  the  members  of  the  Churches, 
■eem  to  have  prevented  any  ill  consequences  arising  from  the  Deacon- 
esses holding  A  sort  of  clerical  position,*  which  appears  not  to  have 
been  clearly  defined  by  any  expressed  rule.  I  have  ventured  to  hint  that 
this  circumstance  may  have  led  to  some  abuses,  that  their  appointment 
probably  approached  in  some  instances  too  nearly  to  ordination,  and 
that  they  intruded  into  some  of  the  functions  of  the  priesthood.  A» 
the  number  of  Christians  mulliidiir<l,  and  the  general  councils  never 
tliorouglily  defined  their  position  or  duties,  this  was  an  almost  natural 
result ;  and  accordingly  the  Churches  took  two  different  methods  of 
meeting  the  evil.  In  some  places,  the  Institution  was  abrognted  hy 
provincial  councils  so  early  as  the  fifth  century  ;  while  in  others,  a 
stricter  rule  was  laid  down  and  the  order  continued  to  exist.  The 
latter  was  the  casein  most  of  the  Churches  of  the  E;ist  and  in  Constan- 
tinople,  where  Deaconesses  were  appointed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twcUlh  century, f  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  cvL-n  later, 

Tlie  order  became  extinct  in  the  Western  Churches  at  rather  an  earlier 
period.  Nconder  bos  conjectured  diat  this  was  owing  to  the  dilferencc 
of  oriental  manners,  by  wliich  the  women  were  kept  more  secluded,  and 
often  could  only  be  approached  by  Christian  Teachers  of  their  own  sex. 
The  Churches  of  the  West  generally  retained  their  Deaconesses  tiU  the 
ninth  century,  and  many  of  them  till  after  the  tenth.  We  .ore  warranted 
in  concluding  that,  up  to  tlie  first-named  period,  their  sen'ices  were  very 
important,  and  that  very  few  Churches  were  without  them.  The  cir- 
cumstance from  which  we  can  say  comparatively  so  little  positive 
rcsj>ecting  ihcm,  furnishes  proof  of  this.  The  many  notices  of  them  in 
Ecclesiastical  writers  and  in  the  Canons  of  Councils  and  those  which 
are  not  unfrequent  in  profane  writers,  are  for  the  most  part  merely 
incidental.  Deaconesses  oru  mentioned  as  if  they  were  a  class  of  persona 
everywhere  known  and  acknowledged. 

It  is  however  likely  that  the  order  became  seriously  deteriorated 
during  those  centuries  in  which  Monastic  Institutions  were  gaining 
strength.  The  Deaconesses  assembled  together  in  eonventsj  of  their  own, 
and  it  is  likely  that  these  establishments  shared,  in  some  degree  at  least,  in 
those  immunities  from  Episcopal  authority,  which  were  at  first  the  worst 


*  fiatpmr  «»  T«  0Jitivrt,  Balsamon  apud  SoJcer. 
i  Balsamuu  ap.  t>uic«r. 
I  la    comniuaibus  et  sacris  aso«teriis  d^ebout,  &c.   &c.    Cabosautios  d« 
Concil.  p  »76. 
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feature  of  Monastic  Institutions.  It  can  indeed  hardly  be  doubled  that 
as  the  Western  Churches  fell  under  Papal  inttuciice,  their  Deaconesses 
became  more  and  more  useless,  and  jirabably  oden  without  a  change  of 
name  became  in  reality  idle  nuns.  But  it  may  also  be  conjectured  that 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  political  and  soeial  condition 
of  Europe  since  the  first  centurj',  would  have  occasioned  some  real  in- 
convenience in  the  existence  of  an  order  bearing  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  ancient  Deaconesses,  even  if  no  change  for  the  worse  had  token 
place  in  the  Institution  itself. 

During  tlie  centuries  in  which  the  Institution  was  declining,  and  a 
new  order  of  female  ser\onts  of  the  Church  was  rising  up^  it  is  inte- 
resting to  observe  the  many  instances  which  occurred  of  deeply 
practical  piety  in  ladies  of  high  rank.  I  subjoin  in  a  note  the  list  of  a 
few  who  were  most  remarkable  for  their  voluntary  devotiou  to  attendance 
on  the  sick,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  tlic  poor.*  More 
notices  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
though  the  reader  of  that  roost  unsatisfactory  work,  in  making  such  a 
search,  will  have  reason  to  regret  that,  under  a  mistaken  system,  a  lazy 
retirement  to  a  nunnery  often  cut  short  a  career  of  active  benevolence. 
I  have  selected  and  named  these  women,  because  I  conceive  that  we 
know  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  same  class  to  show  that  in  those  cen- 
turies there  prevailed  a  very  different  tone  in  the  exercise  of  Christian 
Charity  from  what  has  been  witnessed  in  modem  times.  And  we  need 
not  undervalue  the  various  charitable  institutions  of  our  own  days, 
while  we  observe,  with  admiration  and  witli  sumething  of  shame,  such  a 
succession  of  holy  women  who  voluntarily  gave  up  large  portions  of 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  religion  ;  and  who,  in  those  ages  and  countries 
most  under  the  influence  of  Monastic  Institutions,  exhibited  instances 


•  Between  the  sixth  aixl  tttnth  ccaturles— Batbildei,  Oiicen  o(  Fraac«  ;  St, 
nadcf^aade?  ;  iMannil,  Quet-o  of  Germuiy,  who  was  accusej  uf  squandering 
the  public  revenues  oa  Ibe  puor;  Kyoeborge,  daughter  uf  ilie  King  of  MerciB| 
ia  860  ;  Ida  of  Fr4nce.  From  the  teulh  to  Ibe  fuurttt-Blb  cenlary— St.  Elizt- 
b«th  of  Portti^l ;  Cunej:umles, Krapreis;  Mar};a.rel,  Queen  of  Scotland;  Jane, 
Qneen  of  Frttuce  ;  St.  C'ullierine  of  Sienna  ;  St.  Bridget ;  Catharine  of  Geaoa, 
who,  bcioK  left  a  widow,  and  feeling  faerKelf  to  be  rrlctued  from  all  faniiljr 
bonds,  devoted  lier^etf  entirely  to  the  scrrico  of  tlte  nick,  and  took  up  her 
abode  in  the  hospital  of  Genoa,  unitiui;  in  her  mode  of  living  deTolf^d  snncUty 
with  the  most  active  benevoleuce.  Frances  of  France,  the  founder  of  a  cla&s 
of  active  nuns  whieb  I  sliall  again  notice.  Hedwif^es,  Duchess  of  Poland,  is 
also  deserving  of  especial  notice ;  but  the  life  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
presRDtB,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  perfecl  pictures  of  a  CbriallaLn  lady  to  be 
fonnd  in  Ecclesiastical  tiistury. 
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of  the  coropletest  Belf-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  God  without  practically 
condenmlngthccoastittition  of  humun  society  by  withdrawing  to  a  con- 
vent, and  hy  giving  up  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel  for  the  obligation  of 
vows. 

But  it  seemed  aa  if  tlie  Church  could  not  rest  long  without  tho 
regularly  appointed  services  of  women.  Wliile  the  order  of  Deaeoa- 
esses  was  decluung,  the  Beguines  were  rising  up  in  Germany  and  diit- 
cluvrging  nearly  the  same  duties  in  the  Churches.  In  about  a  hundred 
yearn  after  the  extinction  of  the  Deaconesses,  they  became  very  nnme- 
rouB,  and  existed  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

The  inquiries  respecting  the  name  and  origin  of  the  Bcguines  have 
given  rise  to  the  znost  dissimilar  opinions  and  to  much  curious  and 
elaborate  discussion.  They  who  read  wUat  Mosheim  has  said  on  the 
subject  in  his  work  De  Jietjhardis  rt  Beguiuibui,  vnW  at  Iciist  have  the 
benefit  of  tracing  an  investigation  conducted  with  singular  energy,  per- 
severance and  honesty,  amongst  most  (iifHcult  and  far-fetched  materials, 
though  they  may  fail  to  attain  to  satisfactory  conclusions.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  name  was  derived  from  St.  Be|_'ga.  who 
was  the  founder  of  a  religious  establishment  in  Belgium  in  tlie 
seventh  century.  We  have  here  but  little  to  do  with  the  Nuns  who 
dignified  her  as  their  patron  saint.  The  name  (together  uith  tlmt  with 
which  it  is  so  frequently  associated,  Beghards)  appears  to  have  been 
applied  in  the  tenth  and  following  centuries  to  many  orders  of  rcligioni 
persons  of  both  sexes,  which  only  resemble  each  other  in  their  membcn 
not  being  bound  by  vows.  Of  these  several  were  heretical  Vcgarding 
the  sacraments  and  other  points  of  Christian  doctrine ;  and  othcni  fell 
into  the  basest  corruptions.  But  according  to  Musheim's  opinion,  the 
name  Beguincs  first  became  well  known  as  applied  to  tlic  cliaritaMe 
women  whom  I  have  mentioned,  who  seemed  in  many  respects  to  take 
the  place  of  tlie  Deaconesses.  Some  direct  countenance  is  given  to 
this  notion  by  the  fact,  that  in  several  Churches  women  living  in  pre- 
cisely Uic  same  sort  of  societies  at  the  same  period,  were  called  "  secu- 
lar Canonesscs,"*  and  by  the  express  reference  in  some  of  the  laws 
of  the  Beguincs  to  St.  Paul's  words  respecting  the  Deaconesses  of 
Crete.+ 

'i'lic  particulars  which  I  am  about  to  nicotion,  though  1  believe  very 
many  of  them  would  Apply  to  the  Societies  of  Bi^uiuot  which  now  exist, 
refer  wore  exactly  to  the  thirtocuth  century.    That  period  has  been 


•   Morlieini  flf  Bfgli.  p.  I2fi  i-t  IJ7. 
^  WuiilrJ  by  Mualii-ioi,  p.  I4H. 
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called  tlie  golden  age  of  tlte  Beguines.  Among  several  causes  wliicb 
may  have  contributed  to  this,  liislorians  liave  mentioned  tlic  Crusades 
as  the  most  remarkable.  Tlic  liostti  wliicli  had  gone  to  the  East  had  left 
behind  them  wives  and  daughters  who,  it  has  been  said,  were  glad  to 
betake  themsctres  to  a  secure  and  lionourablc  retirement,  which  they 
could  leave  at  pleasure*  and  in  which  they  could  continue  mitttresaes  of 
their  posseSBious.  But  tu  making  this  suggc^^tion,  it  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten  that  the  same  spirit  which  led  the  men  to  hazard  their  lives 
and  estates  in  the  attempt  to  recover  the  holy  Sepulchre,  would  most 
likely  at  the  same  time  im(>el  the  women  to  religious  devotion,  from  a 
principle  which  more  deserves  our  respect  than  a  selfish  desire  of  com- 
fort and  sccority.  It  wasnn  age  of  genuine  religious  enthusiasm,  thoagh 
the  great  object  at  which  men  were  aiming  was  fanatical.  It  won  Id 
certainly  not  be  reasonablo  to  ascribe  a  low  ruling  motive,  or  to  with. 
hold  the  praise  of  wisdom  from  any  age  which  could  bring  to  ittt  highest 
pitch  of  cfliciency  such  an  institution  as  the  Bcguines.  So  sudtlcn  at 
this  time  was  the  increase  in  the  number*  of  the  Sisterhood,  that  Mat- 
the»'  Paris  accounts  it  as  one  of  the  prodigies  of  his  age.  In  the  city 
of  Cologne  and  its  neighbourhood,  within  the  hpnce  of  lc«s  than  a  hundred 
years  from  their  settlement  there,  they  amounted  to  two  thousand.* 
Their  numbers  in  Europe  at  the  same  time  were  estimated  at  200,000, 
At  first  the  only  qualification  required  for  admission  into  the  order 
was  an  unimpeachable  character  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  found  expedient 
to  admit  none  who  had  not  reached  the  age  of  forty  years,  except  such 
as  had  been  educated  in  the  Society.f  The  candidate  for  admission 
was  taken  on  probation  for  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period,  if  she 
chose  to  continue,  slie  appeared  in  the  chapel  before  the  officers  of  llie 
establishment  in  a  plaiu  drees,  witliout  ornaments,  of  which  the  colour 
was  left  to  herself  (only  it  was  to  be  "such  as  became  a  Beguiue"), 
and  declare  her  intention  to  observe  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  order. 
It  was  a  point  of  principle  with  the  Bcguines  to  take  no  oath  which  was 
not  commanded  by  a  civil  authority  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  just  esti- 
mate which  their  founders  held  of  the  nature  of  an  oath.^     If  a  woman 


•  Mt)ehelm,p.  105. 

t  I  infrr  liiii  rromaromparisoD  ofwhatMoiheim  stales  respecting  the  Sisters 
of  Strasbuurg,  Ju  p.  100,  with  thu  rale  concemiDX  age ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
ttic  rule  may  ant  have  been  cofurctd  at  Strasboarf;. 

*  St.  Bttmhard,  thf  nmftt  disting:ui9bed  of  their  Mnnki.ifa  opponents  (of  Yrhom 
there  vten:  many),  while  he  inv6i^llHa^nill!)l  thr  wliiklt-  cUks  for  contumacioasly 
refuHing  to  lakv  tsiuitlar  nnths  tu  tboM.'  of  tliu  other  rtjtigious  orilens,  makes  the 
bluuder  uf  charifiug  Uiom   of  them  who   nuuried  with  t>ci^ur)'.     Perhaps  be 
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left  at  the  end  of  her  time  of  probation,  Bbe  had  to  pay  for  lier  board 
during  that  time.  If  she  left  after  being  received  into  the  Society,  she 
was  to  sacrifice  a  considerable  (wrtion  of  her  property  :  bat  it  ap- 
pears that  this  law  was  not  often  observed,  and  probably  only  existed 
iu  a  few  places. 

The  establishmentfl,  in  which  they  lived  (or  Deguinnges),  had  each  a 
chapel  and  nn  fiospital  annexed.  In  the  larger  liSeguinnges  the  Sisters 
generally  lived  in  separate  apartments,  and  only  assembled  at  prayers 
or  for  some  purpose  of  business  ;  but  in  the  smaller  estahlishtnents 
they  dined  together  in  halls.  It  was  in  some  places  the  practice  for 
them  to  live  wttti  their  relatives,  or  in  Iheir  own  houses  ^  but  they  were 
then  expected  to  assemble  at  daily  prayers.  St.  Louis  collected  the 
Beguines  of  Paris,  who  before  liis  time  liad  lived  in  this  way,  and  set- 
tled them  in  a  Beguinagc  at  his  own  cost.  The  government  of  each 
establishment  was  entrusted  to  one  mistress,  or  more  if  necessary,  and 
several  submistresscs,  a  president  or  master,  generally  the  principal  of 
some  neighbouring  College  or  Abbey,  who  was  only  to  be  referred  to 
for  advice  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  a  Chaplain. 

Tlie  wealth  of  most  of  the  Beguinnges  was  very  considerable.  The 
great  utility  of  the  Institutions  induced  rrcjucnt  gifts  and  bequests  to 
them  from  kings  and  patriotic  nobles.  When  a  Sister  entered,  who  pos- 
sessed wealth,  though  it  was  left  entirely  at  her  own  disposal,  we  know 
from  many  cnpies  of  wills  now  existing,  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  ge- 
nerally bequeathed  to  the  order.  Only  a  small  fixed  portion  of  tbc 
endowments  of  each  establishment  was  expended  in  supporting  it,  and 
the  remainder  was  devoted  to  almH,  or  to  the  service  of  the  Church  in 
some  other  way.  Hie  ])en>onal  support  of  the  Sisters  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  manual  labour  of  a  portion  uf  the  Society.  For 
this  object  some  useful  art,  generally  that  of  weaving,  was  taught  in 
most  of  the  Bcguinages,*  No  b^ing  or  taking  of  fees  of  any  kind  was 
allowed  in  any  of  the  societies,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  in 
which  the  establishments  had  become  deeply  embarrassed  by  the  re- 
ception of  a  large  number  of  poor  Sisters. 

The  proper  duties  of  the  Beguines  were  to  nurse  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital of  their  establishment,  wliich  was  open  to  all  uho  were  suffering 
under  any  bodily  affliction  ;  to  Visit  the  afflicted  and  poor  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood for  tbc  purpose  of  distributing  alms,  and  of  giving  Christian 
advice  and  encouragement }  there  is  reason  to  believe,  to  go  oat  occa- 


e8t<>«m«d  the  nialter  of  nn  o»th   vrbicli,  in  lii»  ojiiatoo,  ouf^lit   to  be  lakea,  to 
cqutilly  liiiidiuK  with  nov  (hat  liail  actually  been  iakeoi 
•  Uufeboiiu,  UT— 137— 163. 
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}|y  as  nurses  i  nnd  to  keep  a  school  in  the  Beguinnge  for  the 
s  of  tbe  InhabitaDts  oftlic  district.  lu  such  scliuoU  children  of 
all  ranks  of  society  were  educated,  nnd  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
tlic  cases  of  those  who  were  orphans,  or  who  were  by  any  means  de- 
prived of  proper  parental  care. 

I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Beguinagc  must  have  been  a 
most  useful  establishment  in  the  iieigbourhoud  in  which  it  cxiitted.  and 
llmt  it  fulfilled  what  we  arc  now  hoping  to  obtain  from  the  Protestant 
Sisterti  uf  Charily.  Uut  the  witidoui  with  which  the  socieliea  were 
originally  constituted  is  mu»t  strikingly  apparent  in  the  relation  which 
each  Beguinage  held  to  the  Diocese,  the  Parish,  and  the  Township  in 
which  it  was  situated. 

The  niistrcrises  of  the  houses  were  mostly  elected  by  the  Sisters,  and 
the  master  was  appointed  cither  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  patron,  or 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  the  sanction  of  the  Uishoji  being  in  most 
instances  required.  Tiic  rules  of  each  est^blishmcnt  were  formally  rati- 
fied first  by  the  Bishop,  and  next  by  the  mayor  or  president  of  the 
tonti  or  district.  When  any  division  arose  among  the  Sisters,  the 
Bishop  held  the  right  of  acting  as  umpire  ;  he  could  also  at  any  time 
depose  a  mistress  for  dibgracefut  conduct,  and  ctmtd  imprison  or  other- 
wise punish  Sisters  who  had  been  guilty  of  immorality. 

Disputes  respecting  the  property  of  thee^tubli^bmunts  were  almost  al- 
ways referred  to  the  Civil  Courts  ;  but  there  were  some  instances  in 
which  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  claimed  the  right  of  interference,  and 
injurious  law-suits  occasionally  took  place  in  consequence. 

Tlie  union  of  the  heguiringe  with  the  [>arish  was  remarkably  com- 
plete, 'iliough  the  Sisters  regularly  attended  worship  in  their  clm{>el 
where  iticir  own  Chaplain  ofliciated,  they  usi!d  to  acknowledge  tlicm- 
selves  tu  be  members  of  the  parish  llock,  by  sending  a  small  annual 
'*  oflertng"  to  the  parish  priest.  The  Chaplain  used  also  to  pay  into  tbe 
parish  fund  a  part  of  every  fee  that  was  paid  at  the  funerals  of  the  Sis- 
ters who  were  interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  eslublishmeut.  lu 
earlier  limes  the  Sisters  confessed  to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  hut  this 
practice  was  afterwards  discontinued  as  inconvenient.  The  authority  of 
the  |>astor  of  the  parish  in  other  particulars  varied  in  diflerent  places, 
but,  I  believe,  by  every  society  it  was  most  fully  acknowledged. 

'lliis  complete  recognition  of  every  rightly  constituted  authority,  as 
well  as  the  vindication  of  the  personal  freedom  of  their  mcmbcis,  re- 
markably distinguished  the  Bcguinages  from  the  Monastic  establish- 
ments ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  excited  the  violent  animosity 
of  the  friends  of  the  latter.  They  were,  however,  as  they  deserved  to 
be,  in  great  favour  with  all   unprejudiced  persuns.     Being  founded  on 
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sound   principles,   whicli    pi*e6ervc<l  the  position  of  their  ininai 
members  l>otii  of  political  society  and   of  the  Catholic  Churchy 
became  easily  adapted   to  the   circumstances  of  each  place  and  to  th 
ohflngeit   of  times.     Many  instances   arc  related    which    exhibit    tbeif 
good  effects  in  meeting  the  peculiar  wants  of  successive  states  of  socielyj 
particularly  wbilc  Europe  was  passing  out  of  the  feudal  state  ;   and  theiri 
present  utility  andcompamtive  purity  in  the  places  ubcre  they  c*ootinnfl^ 
to  exist,  bear  witness  to  the  same  fact. — Respecting  their   history  azid 
present  Elate,   1  bo|>c  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  another  letter. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Yoar  obedient  Servant, 


FORMATION  OF  A  CHOIR  AT  AWLESCOMBE,  NEAl 
HONITON. 

[The  following  letter  is  referred  to  in  the  article  by  our  contributor. 
A.  A.,  inserted  in  the  present  Number], — Ed. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

The  details  of  the  mode  in  which  tlie  Choir  at  Awleseomhc  learnt  to 
singt  are  as  follows.  I  took  about  four  or  live  children  at  once,  aud  made 
them  stand  by  mc  at  the  pianoforte.  I  sung  with  each  separately  the 
first  portion  of  the  Solfe^io,  (as  given  in  the  "Church  Psalmody)," 
backwards  and  forwards,  triMou/ Arfldny /iW,  or  any  other  initrtkction ; 
merely  playing  the  notes  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  poiot 
carefully  to  each  note  of  the  manuscript  copy,  with  which  each  child  i 
furnished,  and  on  which  all  were  obliged  constantly  to  look.  Then 
made  all  of  them  sing  it  together — first  with  ino^  and  then  withottt  me 
Wlien  they  began  to  grow  familiar  with  the  tune  of  it,  I  made  each 
it  alone,  only  giving  the  key  note  and  touching  tlie  upper  i>ctave,  wl 
they  reached  it,  to  show  the  deficiency  of  tone,  which  was  of 
great  at  first.     The  same  in  descending. 

1  ofU'n  changed  the  key  note,  as  I  proceeded,  but  always  made  tliem 
begin  with  the  vcord  '*  Do."  I  attended  in  tliese  first  Icssona  carefully 
to  their  pronunciation,  and  to  tJie  correctness,  &c.  of  tbeir  tones,  but  to 
nothing  cIbc.  I  never  wearied  the  children  ;  but  when  their  ears  and  at- 
tention grew  tired  with  the  monotony  uf  this  gamut,  I  took  some  eaa 
psalm  tune,  and  let  thcui  sing  it  with  me  without  notes,  and  ret 
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the  gamut  ngain.  This  variety  is  most  essential  in  all  branches  of  teach- 
ing, and  cspccin)ly  in  th&t  of  music;  for  it  is  n  great  mistike  to  suppose 
that  one  tune  musi  he  accurately  sung,  before  another  is  hegun.  The 
ear  becomes  wearied  and  confused;  and  it  is  no  cause  for  despair  if  in 
the  first  or  second  lesson  the  children  appear,  after  sinpiuK  llie  same  tune 
several  times,  to  sing  it  worse  than  when  they  began.  On  these  occa- 
sions I  always  changed  the  tune,  or  stopped  the  lesson,  with  the  confi- 
dent eX]>ectation  (which  was  constantly  realized)^  that  when  they  came 
back  to  it  afresh,  the  progress,  which  I  knew  they  had  really  made, 
would  appear 

Of  course  the  ^rst  steps  in  all  instruction  require  a  little  time  and 
patience.  But  the  learning  necessary  to  this  undertaking  is  so  superfi- 
cial, the  rudiments  are  so  very  simple,  tliat  in  a  few  lessons  the  chief 
difficulty  is  over.  The  children  took  their  little  strips  of  paper  (the 
solfej^io)  home  with  them,  where  they  were  considered  in  the  light  of 
R»n'4l]  scrolls  of  witchcraft.  Before  they  left  me,  1  showed  them  how  to 
read  in  the  EngU»h  Ittlera  the  notes  they  had  ht-en  singing  in  flatian  < 
teords,  and  charged  them  to  learn  tliem  well,  and  to  read  them  to  roc 
when  ihcy  camt;  again.  Some  did  this  quite  correctly— otiiers  did  not ; 
but  all  had  tried,  and  after  a  day  or  two  more,  all  had  suceceded. 

Ai  soon  as  they  could  sing  the  alutrt  solfeggio  through  (except  the 
minor  key)  pretty  well — which  some  of  them  did  very  quickly — 1  made 
them  begin  to  beat  time  with  it,  each  using  the  right  hand;  first  two  in  a 
har,  then  three  in  a  bar,  then  foiu-.  Sometimes  only  one  sung  and  all 
beat,  sometimes  all  beat  together;  and  &T>m  this  period  wlienever  they 
sung  a  psalm  tune,  1  always  beat  the  time  aloudt  that  they  might  hear 
the  measure.  This  cultivates  the  ear  almost  imperceptibly  ;  and  I  can 
reallv  say  that  I  fiiund  little  or  no  dilficulty  in  bringing  them  both  to 
understand  and  to  practise  the  time  accurately.  I  niwnys  taught  them  first 
to  sing  the  notes,  then  I  showed  them  the  meaning  of  the  marks  tliey 
had  been  looking  at  in  their  paper,  and  expccte*!  them  to  answer  my 
questions  on  the  subject  when  they  came  again.  In  this  manner,  in 
the  course  of  the  first  week,  they  learnt  tlic  sounds  of  the  gimiut;  the 
names  of  the  notes  ;  then  their  value  in  time ;  the  marks  of  bars ;  of 
common  time,  and  of  the  double  clef. 

When  they  were  perfect  in  their  liulc  papers,  I  furnished  them  (and 
I  hail  taught  the  grown  people  just  in  the  same  way),  with  manuscript 

L copies  of  the  Psalms  tj  be  sung,  and  from  that  time  no  one  was  to  sing 
without  notes.  I  pointed  out  each  itote  as  it  was  sung,  and  thev  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  this,  and  leamt  so  extremely  rapidly,  that  I  Imd 
very  soon  no  occasion  whatever  to  point  myself;  for  now  the  childrt-n 
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could  do  this,  though  several  of  them  were  not  above  eight  years  old. 
Tliey  all  thus  gradually,  and  aa  it  were  mechanically^  became  accustomed 
to  raise  or  lower  their  tone  according  to  the  notes  they  saw  written  ;  to 
pauRC  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  upon  the  semibreves,  minims,  crotch* 
ets,  &c. ;  and,  in  short,  acquired  much  of  such  «uj]er/fcm/ knowledge  as  is 
at  all  necessary  for  them  to  attain.  Having  now  the  notes  before  them, 
I  pointed  out,  and  counted  fur  tliem,  the  ditferent  limes  as  they  sung; 
and  they  eagerly  then  learnt  the  use  of  rests,  dots,  pauses,  the  niarlcs  of 
the  various  times,  and  all  other  such  mysterious  hieroglyphtcs.  The 
giown-up  people,  and  even  some  of  the  children,  soon  grew  so  acute  at 
this,  that  if  I  made  any  mistake  in  writing  out  their  parts,  I  was  sure 
to  be  assailed,  when  we  met  to  practise  (which  we  soon  did  at  the 
school),  with  various  remonstrances  :^*'  I  want  a  pause  here,  ma'am,  if 
you  please."  "  Here  is  u  note  left  out,  ma'am !  *'  *'  Is  not  this  a  irrony 
note,  ma'am?"  &c.,  &c. 

The  pmctiaing  with  the  aid  of  a  pianoforte  was  now  discarded,  and 
the  pitchpipe  alone  used.  I  always  had  the  gamut  sung  two  or  three 
times  first,  and  tlien  the  tunes;  the  pitchpipe  of  course  gave  the  key* 
and  showed  at  the  end  of  each  tune  if  it  had  been  well  sustained. 

At  first  I  gave  them  each  a  lesson  at  my  house  once  a-week,  and  used 
to  Attend  to  the  school,  when  I  could,  nearly  every  day  at  their  practis- 
ing time,  which  was  the  last  half-hour  in  the  afternoon  school.  But 
t\n9  frequent  attendance,  aAer  the  first  fortnight,  became  unnecessary  ; 
for  the  schoolmistress  learnt  to  sing  the  tunes,  and  one  of  the  girls  had 
so  great  a  talent  for  music,  that  she  soon  formed  an  excellent  teacher  of 
ibe  Music-claas,  and  relieved  me.  Still  of  course  every  new  time  waa 
learnt  from  me  at  home  by  the  pianoforte,  and  1  hod  fur  iome  time  care- 
fully to  atlend  to  the  first  prnctisings  at  the  school,  that  no  mistake 
might  become  inveterate.  This  was  of  course  all  done  in  unison — but 
the  girl  mentioned  above  very  soon  learnt  the  second  parts  (which  / 
first  suny  or  played  on  the  pianoforte  that  tliey  might  hear,  and  grow 
accustomed  to  them),  and  before  three  weeks  elapsed,  she  sung  the  se- 
cond in  the  Church. 

As  for  the  different  keys,  the  mysteries  of  flats  and  sharps,  these  were 
quickly  learnt  by  looking  at  the  pianoforte,  after  having  well  leonit  the 
(KB*  of  the  gamut ;  for  they  sow  that  by  beginning  in  different  kev- 
notes,  different  black  notes  were  required.  Why  these  should  sometimes 
be  called  "flats,"  and  sometimes  "sharps,"  and  so  marked  acconlingly 
in  their  psalm  tunes,  they  did  not  care;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  explain, 
though  they  soon  learnt  to  understand  what  1  meant,  when  I  told  them 
they  sung  "  too  sharp  "  or  "  too  flat." 
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Provided  they  knew  how  to  sound  "A,"  "  B,  flat,"  "C,"  "D."  &c.. 
&c.,  upon  the  pitchpipes,  and  to  sing  the  gamut  upon  each,  more  wns  not 
necessary.  For  tliey  could  sing  by  note  very  well  without  knowing  any 
more  than  I  have  described  ;  and  it  Is  most  essential  to  observe  that  it  is 
the  fact  of  this  ver^  small  degree  of  knowledge  being  all  that  is  requisite, 
which  makes  the  acquisition  so  easy  to  all,  and  so  foiwards  the  success 
of  the  plan.  Those  who  are  very  clever  ask  and  learn  more,  as  they  al- 
ways will,  of  themselves. 

At  first  they  were  much  puzzled  to  begin  right  if  the  air  did  not  com- 
mence on  the  hey  note.  But  tliis  was  obviated  immediately,  by  learning 
the  fourth  portion  of  the  Solfeggio,  "Do,  Mi,  Sol,  Do.*'  For  upon  one 
of  these  four  notes  they  soon  found  that  all  their  tunes  began,  and  it 
was  hut  to  remember  Do  or  Mi^  &c.,  and  nil  the  diiricully  vanished. 

The  minor  key  should  not  be  Uiught  at  all,  till  they  can  sing  well ; 
then  the  minor  gamut  may  be  learnt,  intermingled  alternately  with  one 
of  the  minor  psalms,  wluch  assists  the  ear,  and  it  is  then  soon  acquired. 

The  grown-up  persons  learnt  in  the  same  way  as  the  children,  but  at 
diflFcrent  times.  The  men  came  generally  in  the  evenings,  after  they 
had  done  their  work.  But  I  had  the  less  trouble  with  them  ;  because  I  j 
had,  after  a  time,  one  good  Bass  singer,  who  bad  learnt  his  notes  before,' 
and  who  assisted  me  in  teaching  the  others,  and  I  gave  them  a  manu- 
script Solfeggio  in  the  Bass  Clef.  I  began  this  in  the  summer,  and 
every  Saturday  evening  I  heard  them  nltogelhcr  sing  the  Psalms  which 
were  to  be  perfonned  next  day  in  the  Cburcli,  and  which  then  of  course 
had  been  learnt  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  and  on  the  Sundays  after 
the  Aflernoon  Service,  they  adjourned  to  the  schoolroom  (or  some 
other  room  in  the  village),  and  the  new  tunes  for  the  following  week 
were  tried  over.  By  tlie  end  of  the  following  summer  they  had  learnt 
them  all,  and  of  course  all  this  trouble  was  over. 

When  there  is  not  the  hurry  to  form  a  Choir  which  is  to  be  immedi- 
ately available  in  the  church,  and  th»t  there  is  therefore  no  occasion  to 
press  on  with  so  much  haste,  while,  from  the  tunes  being  now  printed, 
there  is  no  occasion  also  for  the  labour  of  furnishing  manuscript  copies, 
the  process  is  easy,  simple,  and  sure.  The  trebles  and  seconds  should 
sing  steadily  before  the  baas  voices  join  them,  which  thus  prove  a 
great  support  and  assistance  to  them.  At  Awleseombe  this  was  done 
in  three  weeks,  but  a  longer  time  would  be  more  advisable.  The  whole, 
however,  succeeds  much  sooner  than  most  people  would  believe,  for  af- 
ter the  first  few  lessons,  the  diiliculty  decreases  every  day  \  and  as  soon 
as  the  people  can  sing  three  or  four  Psalms  in  parts,  they  grow  so  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it,  tliat  they  will  take  any  pains  to  perfect  themselves. 
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The  sight  of  the  notes  soon  becomes,  not  only  fomiUan  but  necessary  to 
them,  and  of  course  lends  to  render  both  the  time  and  the  tunc  more 
correct.  When  (a«  is  the  case  with  us  in  several  families)  the  father, 
mother,  and  ch'ld,  all  sing  together,  bas.s,  treble,  and  second,  and  have 
a  book,  they  each  understand,  not  only  their  own  part,  bat  that  of  the 
others. 

I  believe  I  have  now  entered  into  all  the  details  I  can  remember, 
which  are  not  already  mentioned  in  the  "  Instructions." 

Should  this  plan  (which,  with  any  one  who  will  ;^ive  it  a  little  time 
and  pntience,  is  sure  to  succeed)  be  at  all  extensively  adopted,  the  trou- 
ble—such as  it  is— will  in  the  next  generation  totally  ce.isc.  The  cluld- 
ren  of  those  who  now,  as  childron  themselves,  sing  by  note  the  first  and 
second  parts,  wnnid  learn  almost  unconsciously  of  their  parents.  But 
if  the  teaching  this  short  Solfeggio,  and  thisi  selection  of  psalm  tunes  hy 
note,  be  introduced  into  our  Village  Schools  (which  may  be  done,  if  there 
be  but  one  musical  person  in  the  neighbourhood  willing  to  assist,  with 
the  greatest  case),  every  child,  bay,  or  girl,  in  every  parish,  who  may 
have  either  voice  or  ear,  may  learn  ;  and  our  Village  Churches  may 
henceforward  be  511ed,  not  only  with  good  Ciioirs,  but  with  the  voicvi  of 
the  whole  cofiffrci/atiom.  Indeed,  a  few  if  cars'  luiiion  only  would  pro- 
duce this  result. 

I  am  yours,  &c., 

Tu  A.  A.  F.  A.  HsAo. 


ON  MUSICAL  NOTATION.  AND  THE  PRESENT  STATE 
OF  MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Siu, 


No.  II.* 

To  iht  Kditor  of  the  Educational  Magazinct 


la  furnishing  a  reply  to  the  question  with  which  my  former  lett 
concluded,  lam  ubtiged  to  incur  the  risk  of  appearing  as  an  opponent 


E&h&TA  in  S<o.  ^— Ptgei?.  linen  7  «nd  8  should  itand  nearer  togetlter,  so  a* 
show  ibat  there  i*  but  one  ledger  line  brtwecn  them,  over  which  the  C  cIcfpAUcs 
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of  both  pupils  and  inatructcra  in  the  art  of  Music.  A  few  preliminary 
remarks  will,  I  trust,  relieve  me  from  a  position,  wliicli  I  am  especially 
desirous  not  to  occupy ;  inasmuch,  as  1  believe  ttiat  both  these  parties 
are  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  for  the  system  id  which  tliey  are 
at  present  invulved.  With  regard  to  pupils,  any  tiuc  who  remembers 
the  daily  "  practising^"  of  the  Schoolroom^  knons  bow  little  to  be  envied 
are  those  who  are  subjected  to  them  ;  how  wearying  and  uninteresting 
the  course  osually  prescribed.  And  auy  one  who  is  at  all  well  ac- 
quainted with  professional  musicians  of  talent  and  feeling,  knows  bow 
harassed  and  worn  out  they  are  by  the  drudi;ery  of  instractioas  which 
they  would  not  be  induct'il  to  give,  but  for  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  My  present  object  iit,  not  to  cast  blame  upon  cilltcr  one 
or  the  other,  but  to  eadeavoor  (if  possible)  to  point  out  some  of  the 
causes  which  aid  in  rendering  musical  instruction,  as  at  present 
nought  for  and  given,  at  once  irksome  and  ineflficicnt  Music  ought  to 
be  enga^'ing  in  its  very  elements,  and  if  taught  on  a  right  system,  it  has 
proved  itself  to  be  so )  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  other  coan- 
tries.  music  flows  forth  as  the  stream  from  a  natural  spring,  fresh  and 
free,  dislijiguisbeit  in  each  by  some  peculi'ir  character,  and  at  once  re- 
cognised and  love-d  by  the  high  and  the  low,  by  the  educated  and  unedu- 
cated alike.  Such  is  the  case  with  oar  neighbours  of  Scotland,  such 
ill  Italy,  in  France,  in  Kussia.  in  Germany,  &c.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
England,  and  yet  here  it  is  cultivated,  taught,  learnt,  beard^  and  libe- 
rally paid  for. 

Now  on«  great  cause  of  this  is,  that  it  does  not  form  part  of  the  eda- 
cation  of  the  country.  Vet  surely  it  should  do  so,  forming,  as  music 
does,  an  essential  part  of  Christian  worship,  and,  from  the  want  of  it« 
general  u»e,  giving  rise  more  freipicntly  than  almost  any  other,  cause  to 
parochial  disorder  and  insolence,  to  vanity,  and  ostentation,  and  conceit. 
That  it  is  not  considered  as  part  of  every  child's  necessary  instructions 
is  very  obvious,  because  even  m  the  higher  rlnriccs  of  society,  boys  are 
never  compelled,  not  always  encouraged,  to  leam  it. 

Again,  it  is  very  frequently  limited  to  those  who  arc  supposed  to  have 
"  good  voices  **  and  "  good  cars,"  Now  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say 
that  a  practice  more  unnecessary  and  more  detrimental  to  the  progress 


Pi^  W,  Hoc  k,  for  *'  while  "  read,  with ;  Unc  13  for  J_^ Tead  "Zi^ 


^B  In  the  lowcKl  liiiL-  of  inu&ic,  an  the  sniiip  pi|[t'a  Ihcii'  khnuJil  tic  llic  sigiulmrc  of  i  nc 

^1     ■hATp— >ix.  y. 

^B  PiiKi'  49,  noU.*,  for  "  oc.  oc.,*'  K^»•l  iff-*  ^r. 
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ofsonDd  iDosic,  could  not  n'ell  be  adopted.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  troe. 
For  oeitlier  19  a  good  voice  necessary  for  correct  singiog.  nor  is  m  good 
ear  necessary  Tor  tlie  most  highly  cultivated  u rid erstaa ding  of  the  rules 
and  grammar  of  music.  They  may  be  and  are  advantageous,  if  tbe  ob* 
ject  is  to  sing  well  nn  Italian  *'  Aria,"  or  to  catch  easily  and  retaia 
when  beard  the  lighter  melodies  and  operatic  passages  which  most  rea- 
dily attract  the  ear;  but  very  correct  singing  in  barmony  of  that  far  more 
elevated  style  of  music  in  which  the  (strains  uf  the  faithful  have  ever 
been  attuned,  is  within  the  reach  of  those  who  liave  but  little  either  of 
the  one  or  tbe  other;  and  many  a  person  is  considered  to  have  no  ear 
who  is  only  deficient  in  the  mechanical  power  of  expressing  sounds,  or 
perhaps  ignorant  of  the  intervals  between  tliem.  The  provision  which 
was  made,  but  which  is  being  gradually  lost  sight  of,  for  giving  to  every 
kind  of  voice  a  moderate  compass  and  a  separate  clef,  was,  I  hope,  folly 
illustrated  in  my  last.  Each  in  their  several  parts  might,  "  young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  praise  the  name  of  the  lx>rd. 
whose  name  only  is  excellenL'*  But  the  fact  is,  that  taking  pnrt  in  con- 
gregational Psalmody  has  not  been  of  late  considered  an  im|>ortautdnty, 
and  that  which  would  lead  to  it,  has  been  of  course  n^lected.  Again, 
it  is  uot  leas  true,  that  persons  with  a  natarally  "good  ear,"  or  a  natu- 
rally "  good  voice,"  unless  subjected  to  a  severe  course  of  instractioo, 
very  rarely  become  either  solid  and  accurate  performers,  steady  singers 
of  harmonized  music,  or  patient  students  of  the  grammar  and  science  of 
it.  Tfiey  prefer  an  easier  ascent  to  a  moderate  popularity,  which  they 
obtain  mostly  from  those  who  do  not  understand  or  value  sound  music. 
This  brings  before  ua  another  principal  defect  in  the  present  treatment 
of  this  science.  It  is  looked  upon  as  an  acrompluhment ;  and  therefore 
very  much  limited  to  the  female  sex — of  all  other  modes  of  viewing  it 
the  worst ;  as  it  respects  the  pupil,  because,  instead  of  following  it  for 
its  own  sake,  she  follows  it  as  a  means  of  personal  eKhibition— as  it 
respects  the  master,  iKcause  he  knows  his  own  credit  depends  upon  the 
raechanic.1l  attainments  of  his  pupil — as  it  respects  the  science  itself, 
because  it  leads  to  higher  and  frivolous  or  superficial  and  showy  compo- 
flitiouB.  Such  a  view  of  it  is  thus  detrimental  to  all  parties.  The  sci- 
ence is  merged  in  the  individual,  and  the  performer  is  wrapt  op,  not  la 
the  subject,  in  the  thoughts  or  intention  of  the  composer,  but  in  an  aox* 
ioos  looking  for  the  impression  produced  by  her  own  performance  of  it. 
Hence  all  the  compliments,  and  refusals,  and  blushes,  and  sighs,  which 
attend  the  pianoforte  performances  uf  most  musical  evenings.  Hence 
many  a  young  person  who  would,  with  another  mode  and  motive,  have 
made  a  deep  and  sound  musician,  is  cast  aside  after  a  few  years  of  most 
irksome  endeavours  to  attain  proficiency,  as  having  no  taste  for  music. 
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and  AS  being  neither  likely  to  do  credit  to  her  master,  nor  win  tlie  often 
iiniueatit  plaudits  of  iier  mother's  gueuts. 

We  may  begin  then  by  laying  down  this  rule— That  music  should, 
on  no  account,  be  taught  either  as  an  amusement  or  an  accomplishment 
merely  :  nor  be  taught  only  to  those  who  appear  to  liuld  out  a  pros- 
pect, whether  in  voice  or  in  ear,  of  success  and  excellence  in  its  per* 
formance ;  but  that  it  should,  for  itb  oM'n  sake,  be  made  a  systematic 
part  of  education  in  families,  and  in  schools,  it  will  be  the  next  subject 
of  inquiry — Is  it  taught  upon  a  right  system  ?  To  this  I  would  unhesi- 
tatingly answer,  no.  At  least,  it  haa  not  oflate  years.  The  method 
pursued  by  Miss  Head,'  and  which  will  with  your  permission  be  in- 
serted in  her  own  words  in  the  present  Number,  and  thnt  pursued  by 
Mr.  Turner,  whose  two  excellent  works  I  am  happy  to  sec  have  been 
alluded  to  at  some  length  in  the  last  Number,  will,  if  persevered  ici,  I 
am  well  convinced,  prove  how  complete  and  effective  the  existing  sys. 
tern  of  music  is  when  patiently  taught,  and  how  easily  it  may  be  com- 
municated even  to  the  poorest  and  most  uneducated.  But  theirs  is  not 
the  usual  method  of  teaching  parochial  singing,  which  has  ordinarily  been 
the  mere  training  by  ear  those  who  seem  to  liave  a  natural  facility  of 
singing,  and  a  retentive  memory. 

The  facility  with  which  their  works  may  be  obtained,  would  make  it 
nnncccssary  to  enter  upon  a  scries  of  letters  embracing  an  entire  course 
of  musical  instruction:  it  will  therefore  be  my  object  rather  to  confine 
myself  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  musical  instruction  is,  or 
■hoold  be  conducted,  whether  speaking  of  defects  or  suggesting  reme- 
dies ;  and  only  enter  into  details  as  often  as  they  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  either  principles  which  appear  desirable  to  act 
upon,  or  defects  which  need  amendment. 

The  usual  mode  of  instruction  is,  first  of  all,  to  teach  children  to 
learn  the  named  of  the  notes  on  paper,  and  then  to  teach  them  the  places 
of  the  notes  on  the  instrument.  To  this  method  there  is  more  than  one 
oinection,  First  of  all,  it  is  teaching  by  two  processes  what  might  be 
tangbt  in  one.  If  the  notes  were  looked  upon  as  mere  symbols  of  cer- 
tain sounds,  given  by  a  particular  portion  of  the  instrument,  the  names 
of  the  notes  are  but  as  intermediate  matter,  which  in  no  way  explains  or 
einridates  them  ;  and  the  child  may  as  well  be  taught,  wlien  it  sees  a 
note,  to  touch  a  certain  key  or  to  give  a  certain  sound,  as  be  confused 
with  the  intervening  consideration  of  the  name.  That  name  being  of  con- 
ventional  nse  must  be  learnt  afterwards,  hut  it  is  of  no  ndvantnge  at 


*  Her  simple  IiutrDctions  uid  Pulm  Tunes,  arr«ngcd  for  Choin,  ar«  now  in  puh- 
tirntion  b;  Cramer,  under  the  tit)«  of"  Choral  Pnalmody." 
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first.  This  is,  hnn-ercr.  bnt  n  sligtit  evil.  A  greftter  one  is  (bat  a  \ter- 
ruaneiit  ini[>ediment  is,  at  tlie  very  thrrKbold^  put  in  ttie  nay  of  learning 
the  farious  clefs  used  in  score ;  for  the  real  and  only  difficoltv  in  master- 
ing them  is,  that  yoang  mn^irians  hare  attached  to  each  line  and  spac«« 
in  the  tno  ordinar)*  clefs,  the  names  of  particular  notes,  which  are  soim- 
printed  on  their  minds  that  they  cannot  afterwards  attach  to  them  tft 
names  they  acqnire  by  beinft  in  another  clef.  The  next  c\'il  occors  in 
the  form  of  a  remedy  made,  necessary  by  this  first  mistake.  Findin!*  the 
letters  difficntt  to  remember  i.nm\  n  bo  can  wonder  at  it })  the  notion  of 
the  word  "  F&ca/'  winch  combines  the  letlerK  of  F,  A,  C,  £,  tbeo  at- m 
tached  to  the  four  tretile  staff  Mpacea,  was  introduced  an  a  menmria  B 
tecbuica.  But  how  does  it  act  ?  In  the  first  place  it  makes  the  recol- 
lectioa  of  the  treble  linrn  E.  G,  B,  I),  F,  far  more  difficult ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  it  confuses  the  learner  when  the  bass  clef  is  first  introdncttl 
(which,  to  all  pianoforte  players,  must  be  at  once)  except  those  who 
are  content  to  take  "  Accg  "  as  a  nirmoria  technica  for  the  Apnces  of 
the  batts  clef,  and  reject  the  recollection  of  all  the  intermediate  clefs,  in 
which  the  position  of  the  vowels  is  nnfortunalc.  Happily  moat  ladies 
bear  witness  against  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  names  of  notes,  and 
the  possibility  of  playing  by  intcrrals,  in  the  readiness  with  which  they 
follow  an  ambitious  composer,  who  delights  to  soar  into  the  nlmoft 
Boondless  regions  of  ledger  lines,  wtiere  few  ktiow  the  naroe«,and  fewer 
:ititl  the  meaning  nf  the  notes. 

Now  what  wc  require  is  some  mode  of  elementary  Instruction,  which, 
being  as  simple  as  the  sultject  will  allow  of,  can  combine  aa  effi- 
cient use  nf  the  present  notation,  with  the  great  adrantage  of  forming 
an  introduction  lu  itself  to  the  very  principles  of  music,  cither  cm* 
sidercd  simply,  or  with  reference  to  harmony.  In  order  fairly  to  meet 
these  requirenients,  three  points  must  be  kept  in  view — first  and  fore- 
most, a  knowledge  of  the  intervals  of  the  octave ;  secondly,  the  position  or 
pitch  of  the  note  from  which  we  coinitiewce  ;  and,  tliirdly.  the  symbol  by 
which  the  ftound  is  to  be  represented. 

Let  the  child  be  first  taught  by  voice,  aided,  if  desired,  by  an  invtn- 
ment,  to  sound  with  any  distinct  vowel  sound,  as  "Ah/'  the  four  first 
notes  of  the  scale  of  the  octave,  which  consists  of  two  di-'^joined  tetra- 
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chords  (one  fully  learnt  will  be  in  effect  learning  the  whole)  ;  and  let 
\\\\s  be  done  ho  thoroughly  (and  it  will  not  be  found  diiBcult)  that  the 
child  will  sing  the  four  notes  successively,  beginning  upon  any  one  that 
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may  be  sounded  as  n  key  note.  When  this  is  mastered,  the  eccond 
tctrachord,  or  four  notes,  mny  he  added  to  the  first  four,  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  octave.  It  u-ill  then  be  fouud  desirable  to  sliow  on  a  board, 
or  on  paper,  the  scale  without  names  to  the  notes  \  but,  instead  oflben), 
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jtlie  numbers,   so  tliat  at  tlic  very  first  the  intervals  of  second,  third, 
|fourtli,  or  fiftli,  mny  he  inseparably  connected  with  the  sounds.     And  to 
[prevent  their  being  limited  to  particular  lines  and  spaces,  they  cao  be 
commenced  on  various  parts  of  the  stave.* 

The  scale  of  the  pianoforte  may  next  be  shown,  and  the  notes  corre- 
spondinfi^  with  the  sounds  struck.     The  octavej  tow  ever,  can  be  far  more 

effectually  illustrated  on  a  single 
string  stretched  over  a  board  with 
small  bars  across,  as  in  the  gui- 
tar, to  mark  the  notes  ;  and  numbers 
placed  against  cacfi  bar  ;  for  there 
tlie  child  can  see  that  when  the  string 
is  struck  with  the  hand  or  a  t>o>v,  the 
third  and  fourHi  notes  arc  actually 
nearer  to  each  othcr^and  so  also  are 
the  seventh  and  eighth — than  any 
other  two  adjoining  notes.  Or  two 
strings  may  be  placed  side  by  side, 
and  tnncd  one-fifth  apurt.  The  bars 
will  then  serve  for  each  tetrachord, 
and    will    exhibit   most   clearly    the 
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character  of  the  octave  as  made  up  of  two  entire  tetrachords.f 


*  A  very  Rood  substitolc  for  the  black  twartl  in  this  cak,  aljtnt,  would  be  the 
wires  aad  balls  used  for  teaching  anthmetic,  arranged  id  two  rows  of  flve  wires 
with  balls  on  ;  and  betw^  each,  a  wire  of  anoUier  colour  beiog  used  for  th« 
ledger  C  line.  Sumc'^irilie  upper  or  lower  liooa  of  Ihcse  two  sets  being  con- 
cealed by  a  strip  of  wood  or  card,  any  clef  would  be  at  uQce  represented  ;  aodaj 
figure  nf  the  three  clef  marks  oppusite  to  (he  notes  0,C,  F,  as  in  (he  figure giveaf 
tu  my  Unt  letter. 

I  Other  niodes  of  illustrating  it  can  be  easily  found  by  cubes  and  half-cube* 

of  wood,  or  squares  and  lialf-sqoares  ;  but  I  Imagine  none  more  effeclaal  than 

the  one  poiuted  out,  iu  whicli  the  actual  measure  may  be  compared  with  the 

^Boand,    Sone  farther  details  on  ibis  subject,  if  interesting  to  yoar  readers,  I 

bare  partly  promised  to  communicdtc  at  a  future  period. 
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If  the  pnpil  is  intended  to  be  a  performer,  the  pianoforte  should  now 
be  at  oiico  resorted  to,  in  order  that  this  may  be  more  fully  impressed 
by  transposition,  on  the  instrument  as  well  aa  on  paper.  The  nataral 
key.  or  key  of  C,  having  the  order  of  its  intervals  fully  explained  and 
learnt,  every  key  should  be  now  tried  in  succession,  to  show  whether  the 
car  will  fully  apprcciute  the  fact  that  the  notes  mnst  be  altered  to  obtain 
that  succession  in  the  instance  of  every  octave,  excepting  only  that  of  C- 
And  here  I  would  say,  much  as  it  may  surprise  those,  whose  very  as- 
tonishment at  the  proposal  is  to  me  the  proof  of  its  ntility,  that  from 
the  very  first  transposition  is  to  t>e  put  into  practice.  Of  all  other 
parts  of  practical  performance  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  accompiUhed 
players  under  the  modern  system.  The  reason  is  that  it  formed  no  part  of 
their  musical  education  ;  h»d  it  done  so,  modulation,  instead  of  being 
wearisome  and  diflicult,  would  hare  been  to  them  at  mice  perfectly  easy, 
and  the  life  and  soul  of  music.  And  it  follows  as  of  course  that  the 
various  clefs  would  have  presented  no  difficulties  whatever.  Transpo- 
sition should  tlierefore  be  early  taught.  Let  the  simple  octave  be  pot 
before  tlic  pupili  or  some  very  easy  sequence  of  notes  or  simple  air  in 
the  key  of  C,  The  moment  it  can  be  played  accurately  in  the  key  of  C, 
let  it  be  at  once  practised  y>oin  the  sai/ic  notes  in  another  key;  and  then 
in  a  third  >tnd  fourth  keys,  until  tlie  pupil  has  learut  to  consider  the  in- 
terval from  note  to  note,  and  ttiat  only,  as  the  guide  for  his  playing.  Aa 
an  aid  to  thifi  end,  the  numbers  of  the  notes  may  be  marked  either  above 
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or  below  the  notes  themselves  ;  and  in  adopting  this  method,  passages 
■hould  be  selected  by  which  the  leading  concords  of  the  octave  would 
often  be  brought  before  the  car,  associated  with  the  numt>er  which  ex- 
presses their  interval  from  the  key  note.  Such  instances  Miss  Glover 
has  selected  under  tho  title  of  "  German  Canons,"  for  which  (as  for 
many  other  most  judicious  selections,  excepting  always  that  of  her  No- 
tation) she  deserves  great  praise.  Such  also  Afr.  Turner  has  give o 
in  his  work. 

The  following  are  infitances  of  what  I  mean,  and  when  learnt  nitb 
the  figures  affixed  to  them,  the  particular  sonnda  would  soon  be  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  the  interval. 
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Tliat  this  is  not  unpractical  advice,  I  nin  able  to  assure  ynur  rea- 
ders ;  for  my  own  habit  of  attending  almost  excluiively  to  the  iutervaU 
has  enabled  me  to  avail  myself  of  it  as  a  kind  of  musical  shorthand, 
\vliirh  has  been  very  useful  to  roe,  both  for  rapid  copying,  and  also  for 
takinj;  down  chants  or  simple  psalm  tunes  by  ear,  using  only  the 
figures  for  that  purpose,  and  finding  it  perfectly  easy  either  to  play  or 
to  transcribe  from  them  afterwards.  I'hia  mode  of  instruction  once 
adopted,  it  becomes  perfectly  immnterial  to  the  pupil  in  what  clef  the 
music  he  has  to  sing  from  is  written.  He  is  accustomed  to  consider 
not  the  names  of  the  notes,  bat  their  intervals,  and  therefore  it  makes 
no  diOcrence  to  him  if  he  has  to  sing  tlie  following  passage,  whether  it 
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IS  written  as  No.  1  (TrebhJ,  or  as  No.  2  (SvpriwoJ^  or  os  No.  3  (Counter 
TenorJ;  all  be  wants  to  know  is  the  key  note.  In  the  lit  case  it  is  on 
the  ledger  line  below  the  stave,  in  the  Sad  on  the  bottom  line,  in  the 
3rd  on  the  central  j  but  in  every  case  the  same  note  C,  and  the  passage 
with  reference  to  the  key  note  is,  when  expressed  in  intervals, 

5|S1|65|43|5)1| 

or,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  prefer  the  Italian  letters, 

Sol  I  Mi  Do  I  La  Sol  |  Fa  Mi  |  Sol  j  Do  | 

Now  to  a  certain  extent,  and  within  the  compass  of  two  or  three  related 
keys,  this  isoneadvantagecomprchended  in  Miss  Glover's  system,  hut  that 
is  not  the  consequence  of  the  old  notation  being  abandoned.  The  use 
of  the  numbers  of  the  intervals  has  a  decided  advantage,  inasmuch  as 
musicians  have  not  yet  given  to  the  chords  the  symbols  of  Do'Sol- 
m'l,  or  Do-la-fa,  because  they  would  not   be  quite  as  convenient  as 
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as    8  and  8 

5         6  (usually  wTittcn  3  or  S  ;  and  6),  the  numerical  symbols 
3         4  always  used  for  them. 
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Yoor  readers  irere  well  inrorined  in  a  letter  which  appeared  in    tbe 
No.  for  November,  that  tbe  ORe  of  the  figures  has  been   found  by  tbe 
Germans  to  possess  great  advantnges  ;  and  that  it  does,  no  one  will 
question  who  has  ever  Dscd  them  in  connexion  with  the  universal  no- 
tstiou.     For  the  parposes  of  a  clear  proounciation,  and  for  conveotiODal 
use  in  singing,  one  has  no  right  to  find  faalt  with  the  Do,  Re,  Mi,  or 
vocal  scale  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  bnt  wc  most  contiuoe  to  remonstrate 
against  any  attempt  to  asc  part  or  the  whole  of  it  so  as  to  supersede 
either  a  recollection  of  the  nomerical  interval,  or  that  universal   mode 
of  notation  which  has   been  already  shown    so  aptly  to  represent  tbe 
science  of  which  it  is  the  nomcnclatore.     Mr,  Turner  has,  in  bis  very 
valuable  manual  of  vocal  music  (a  work  whicli  cannot  be  too  much  reoom* 
mended)  suggested  the  same  coarse  which  I  propose — viz.the  aseof  a  sin- 
gle syllable,  as  "  Lah,"  for  first  sounding  tlie  scale  and  not  introdocing; 
outil  more  advance  is  made,  the  seven  Italian  syllables.  [The  same  begin- 
ning is  also  spoken  of  in  the  nbovcnnmed  letter  as  practised  in  Prussia.] 
He  urges  also  the  ordinary  use  of  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  for  the  partial 
disuse  of  which  I  trust  1  have  already  given  good  rcnso.  s.     In  speaking 
of  the  Tenor  and  Counter  Tenor  clef,  he  makes  auuther  observation, 
which  is  so  much  intcrworco  with  a  practice  that  has  led   to  coiifasion 
opon  the  subject  I  am  now  specially  referring  to,  that  1  cannot  help 
correcting  it.     The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

**  If  an  adult  person  accustomed  to  the  treble  nolcs,  but  desirous  of  being 
aequainU'd  with  the  tenor  and  counter  tenor  notes,  will  only  consider  thai  the 
counter  tenor  notes  are  each  one  note  higlt^r,  and  the  tenor  otte  note  totcer  than 
the  treble  notes  oi  he  tingt  them,  he  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  Icamiag 
to  read  either  the  one  or  the  other." 


Now  this  is  not  the  case, 
persons  out  of   ten   say 


It  is  precisely  the  difficulty  which  Dine 
is  insuperable,  anJ  it  arises  (as  I  lu-ive 
already  said)  from  the  names  of  tlie  notes,  and  not  their  intervals, 
being  made  tbe  original  method  of  instruction.  In  fact,  if  it  were  so 
easy,  every  person  could  transpose  atsight,  "  with  but  little  diiFiculty/* 
which  is  contrary  to  experience,  A  tar  easier  mo<Ie  of  fing-iag  these 
clefs,  for  one  who  is  not  acquainted  with  them,  though  even  in  that 
case  accidentals  make  a  considerable  difficulty,  is  to  read  the  notes  as  if 
iu  another  key, 
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that  isi  for  a  treble  singer  to  imagine  this  pasMgc  as  in  the  key  of  B,  attd 
n  base  singer  to  read  it  as  if  in  D,  which  notes  they  would  be  if  in  their 
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respective  clefs.  This  method  however  will  not  help  performers  }  for 
siri(!;ers  it  affords  i^rcat  facilities. 

The  practice  I  alluded  tu  above  is  that  innnncr  of  printing  pieces  of 
harmonized  music — e8|>ecially  pnrocliial  psaltn  tune-books — in  which  one 
constantly  finds  the  counter  tenor  and  tenor  parta  written  iu  the  treble 
clef  transposed  this  '*  one  note  liigher  j  "  and  "  one  note  lower,  "  the  Air 
generally  bcin^  in  the  third  liur,  the  Alto  and  Tenor  occupying  the  first 
and  second.  The  result  is  so  mischievous  that  1  think  it  important  to 
explain  it  more  particularly. 

The  following  example  is  from  a  late  publication  of  the  Messiah, 
showing  how  entirely  the  superficial  habits  of  the  day  are  carrying  their 
evils  into  the  hi};Kcr  departments  of  scieDce  3  except  only  that  1  have 
placed  the  air  in  the  third  line,  (which  it  is  not  in  the  publication),  (^ 
that  is  the  usual  form  in  parochial  psalm-books. 


.\lio 


Tenor 


Canto 
or 
Air 


Bais 


r^r^z 
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Since      by      mui     oune    death. 

Who  can  wouder  that  in  parish  choirs,  which  in  too  many  instances 
reign  supreme,  the  flute,  to  which  the  counter  tenor  is  usually  given  up, 
finding  itself  more  effective  when  using  its  upper  notes,  should  play  in 
full  force  the  alto  notes  an  octave  too  liigh.  and  above  the  air,  as  they 
are  written  i  and  some  heroine  of  the  gallery  wishing  to  make  herself 
conspicuous,  joins  herself  to  it,  while  the  air  is  concealed,  or  at  least 
interfered  with,  by  the  false  position  which  they  have  thus  taken  up. 

The  following  would  be  the  real  places  and  duties  of  the  instrumeutfl 
and  voices  if  they  are  used,  and  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  organ  part  to 
the  above  score. 


Flalc  and  Trolilca 

CLuriunct  iin<l  Couater  Tenor* 

3niL  Du.  or  Viotio  and  Tenon 


Violcaccllo  and  Biucs 
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There  !k  no  point  npon  which  more  obstinacy  as  well  as  ignorance  is  ' 
to  be  foand  in  country  choirs,  and  it  is  thererore  the  more  easertial  that 
at  this  present  time  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  attempting  to  th- 
rive this  n^lected  branch  of  education,  shoold  especially  be  directed  to 
it.  I  only  know  two  instrniueutal  choirs  where  the  mistake  is  never 
made.  Those  choirs  are  both  composed  exclusively  of  stringed  tastm- 
ments. 

Connected  with  Rhythm,  and  the  mode  of  teaching  time  (upon  which 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell ;  for  in  truth  concerted  singing  and 
playing  si'ems  to  be  the  only  eftectanl  mode  of  making  a  good  and 
yet  not  a  mere  crabbed  timeist),  I  can  offer  a  very  useful  bint 
for  a  mechanical  timrkeeper.*  It  is  perhaps  not  known,  except  to 
nathematicians,  that  a  pendulum  of  any  given  length  always  vibrates 
backwards  or  forwards  in  the  same  time,  however  high  or  low  it  is 
swung.  If,  therefore,  a  small  weight  of  any  kind  be  tied  on  to  a  piece 
of  twine  or  strong  carpet  thread,  which  has  knots  tied  in  it  at  every  inch, 
the  teacher  or  any  other  person  can  swing  it  for  the  pupil,  and  keep  any 
time  required.     Tlic  following  scale  will  assist  in  its  use  : — 

A  pendulum  3G  Inches  long  vibrates  about  62  times  in  a  minute. 

80  ...  ...  68 

25  ...  ...  74 

SO  ...  ...  84 

18  ...  ...  88 

15  ...  ...  07 

le  ...  ...  104 

10  ...  ...  118 

6  ...  ...  !&S 

These  may  not  be  exact.  They  are  extracted  from  Ferguson's  Calcu. 
lations  for  the  latitude  of  London  ;  but  at  all  events  are  sufficient  for 
such  a  pur[K>se. 

Hoping  that  the  continuation  of  these  remarks  and  suggestions  will 
not  be  altogether  useless  or  unacceptable,  I  propose  to  reserve,  fur  the 
nextNumbcri  some  points  connected  witli  modulation  and  bannony. 

And  remain, 

Yours,  &c., 

A.  A. 


*  Mokt  iitcfiit  siif(ec»lioDS  arc  girrn  bath  by  Mr.  Turner,  MissOlovcr,  and  Miss 
Ueadj  uu  krrptof  luiie. 


ON   TEACHING    ANGLO-SAXON    IN    MTDDLE    SCHOOLS* 

[The  Editor  ventured  to  make  the  su^cstion  contained  in  this  letter, 
ahout  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  is  exceedingly  glad  to  be  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  ati  intelligcut correspondent,  with  whom  he  has  hnd  no 
communication .  ] 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazinei 


The  establishment  of  Diocesan  Training  Schools  has  brought  for^ 
ward  a  subject  of  no  slight  importance  and  diiHculty;  the  subject  of 
sound  grammnLical  teaching  in  an  English  education.  Those  who  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  classical  education,  know  well  bow  much  they 
hare  owed  to  their  early  discipline  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammaiB, 
and  are  naturally  anxious  that  a  similar  discipline  nhuuld  be  imparted, 
if  possible,  to  those  whom  they  are  training  to  teach  others.  Sound 
grammatical  training  is  however  very  diificult  to  give  in  Englisli.  My 
own  belief  is,  that  it  cannot  be  given  in  a  vernacular  language.  Where 
people  can  speak  and  read  the  language  well,  before  they  have  ever  en- 
tered upon  the  technicalities  of  granmiar,  they  are  for  ever  outrunning 
the  rules.  You  cannot  establish  the  due  connexion  imd  eonscqueuce 
between  rule  and  practice ;  for  the  practice  is  perfect  before  the  rule  is 
learnt,  and  so  the  rule  seems  learnt  for  no  end  and  with  no  effect.  For 
these  and  many  other  reasons,  which  I  will  not  now  take  up  your  time 
by  particularizing,  1  believe  that  the  attempt  to  teach  grammatical 
forms  and  rules  in  alanguagc  already  understood,  except  to  persons  already 
familiar  wiib  this  grammar,  will  bo  foand  to  be  a  mere  imparling  uf  a 
difficult  nomenclature,  without  tending  to  any  of  the  genuine  benefits 
of  grammatical  training. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  For  our  training  boys  have  not  leisure  to 
go  into  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  with  any  prospect  of  thoroughly 
working  out  the  languages  from  them  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  falla- 
cious  than  the  notion — not  uncommon  in  female  education — of  teaching 
the  Latin  grammar,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  form  a  grammatical  basis  to 
all  attainments  in  languages. 

We  may  perhaps  select  a  modern  language — French  for  instance,  or 
German  ;  and  in  some  respects  the  object  may  undoubtedly  be  answered 
by  so  doing.     Let  those  who  please,  argue  in  favour  of  this  course. 

I  however  wish  to  suggest  anotlier,  which,  stronge  as  it  may 
sound  when  first  proposed,  I  believe  would  answer  the  purpose  better 
than  any  other.     It  is,  to  teach  our  boys  Anglo-Saxon.     It  is  easy, 
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and  would  be  soqd  learnt.  It  is  accurate  in  its  forms  and  inflca 
and  tJiiTcforc  might  be  leamt  tboronghiv.  It  is  sufficiently  unlike  i 
modem  English  to  be  a  rcal«  substAntive,  separate  attainment ;  so  that 
a  boy  mast  learn  bis  declensions,  conjugations  &c.,  and  niake  out  hit 
sentences  by  following  the  words  strictly  with  the  guidance  of  gramiiur 
and  dictionary.  When  learnt,  it  will  give  a  more  thorough  insight  into 
English,  than  can  be  acquired  in  any  other  way.  These  arc  some  of 
its  benefits  as  a  grammatical  study. 

Then  it  will  explain  En|Tlish  to  a  wonderful  degrx^e.  It  will  enable 
those  who  learn  it,  to  talk  English  ;  for  while  Latin  phrases  linger  outside 
and  make  little  impression,  English  ones  go  right  home  into  English 
hearts,  and  carry  their  meaning  very  deeply, 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  other  benefits — the  access  it  will  give  and 
the  intelligence,  to  old  English  books  of  various  kinds,  and  therefore  to 
various  kinds  of  useful  and  interesting  antiquarian  knowledge ;  nor  the 
interest  which  would  rise  from  the  very  great  number  of  historical  and 
antiquarian  associations,  which  beset  every  port  of  the  country — *oar 
villages,  churches,  old  usages,  fields  of  battle,  &c.  I  will  not  urge  the 
patriotic  feeling  eitlier,  which  one  might  hope  to  see  growing  up  from 
this  study  of  the  roots  of  the  English  language  and  nation ;  out  of 
which  all  English  history  and  literature  would  rise  almont  naturally. 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  matters  I  pass  over,  as  I  rather  wish  to] 
offer  one  or  two  hints  on  books  to  be  used  in  teaching  Saxon. 

First,  we  want  a  Grammar.  None  of  our  present  ones  will  do.| 
Rask's  is  by  far  the  best,  but  it  presumes  so  much  knowledge  of  th»| 
cognate,  particularly  the  northern,  dialects,  and  so  much  fanuliflrityj 
with  grammar  in  general,  that  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  abridge*] 
mcnt.  A  short  summary  of  the  inflections,  founded  upon  Rask  (afidl 
possibly  his  classes  of  substantives  and  verbs  might  be  simplified  for 
English  learners),  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  might  be  drawn  up 
without  trouble. 

There  are  some  exercises  printe<l  at  the  end  of  Rask's  Grammar, 
translated  by  Thorp.  Thorp's  Analecta  is  also  a  very  valuable  book, 
(hough  dear.  A  fresh  selection  might  easily  be  mode,  and  I  should 
think  that  Alfreds  Boethius  might  furnish  great  part  of  it,  particularly 
the  original  poKions.  The  New  Testament,  the  Paschal  Homily,  ^| 
(Elfric  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  particularly  the  story  of  St.  John 
at  Ephesus,  from  Euschius,  with  a  few  poetical  extracts,  and  a  few  of 
the  best  passages  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  would  make  a  very  sufficient 
book  for  reading. 

There  might  be  a  dilliculty  about  Dictionaries;  as  the  old  ones  are 
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costly  and  inaccurate,  and  Mr.  Bosworth's  is  too  expensive  for  common 
use.  But  if  the  school  library  possessed  a  copy  of  it  for  occasional 
reference,  a  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  selections  would  answer  all 
other  purposes. 

The  subject  is  altogether  too  large  a  one  to  he  now  treated  in  more 
detail.  My  whole  object  has  been  to  offer  a  suggestion  which  may  not 
be  without  use. 

I  am,  Sir, 

YouLT  obedient  Servant, 

Saxo-Geammaticus. 


ABUSES    IN    NATIONAL    SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 
Sir, 
lo  times  of  more  than  ordinary  excitement  on  religious  matters,  it 
becomes  those  who  search  for  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it  to  weigh  well  the 
plan  and  consequences  of  thetr  teaching.     The  most  difficult  part  of  a 
sctioolmaster's  duty  seems  to  be  the  ingrafting  the  mind  with  Christian 
principles^  whence  may  spring  Christian  practices.     Tliis  is  an  age  of 
religious  talk — the  practice  of  Christian  charity  and  holiness  of  life  are 
too  often  supplied  by  a  verbal  knowledge  of  Scriptare.     And  nowhere 
(Iocs  this  fatal  speciousness  of  holiness  more  abundantly  operate  than  in 
our  National  Church  of  England  Schools,     lliis  may  arise  from  many 
causes — each  tending  more  or  less  to  so  undesirable  la  resolt ;  yet  each 
finding  zealous  advocates,  because  each  considered  separately  is  evidently 
productive  of  much  good.     [  write  more  from  a  wish  to  induce  others, 
of  more  leisure  and  greater  abilty,  to  commence  a  pains-taking  survey  of 
the  consequences  of  our  present  National  Church  of  England  education, 
than  to  do  so  myself.    One  thing,  however,  which  produces,  (  feel  assured, 
contrary  results  to  those  intended  by  its  advocates,  is  the  strange  use 
luade,  in  many  of  our  national  schools,  of  the  Bible.     'Tis  a  reading- 
book,  a  spelling-book,  a  task-l>ook,  a  parsing-book,  a  letter-book,  a 
story-book,  an  examination -book  ;  in  fact,  a  book  for  all  work  at  all 
times  and  in  all  seasons.     I  know  a  school  in  which  it  is  rea^/our  tiroes 
every  day  by  all  the  boys.     I  know  another  in  whicb^it  was,  until  re- 
cently, a  book  of  all  work— the  majority  of  cases  of  idleneas,  &c.,  beiug 
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punished  by  tasks  from  the  Bible.  For  insUoce,  upon  accidentally  ciiter> 
ing  the  flcbool.  and  obsei-riog  foor  boys  by  tliemselves,  with  Bibles  in 
their  bands^^tbe  following  coDVcrsatioo  took  place  between  the  eldcit 
boy  and  myself  : — 

Q.  My  boy,  trbat  are  yoa  doing  ? 

^.  Learning  ■  task. 

Q,  Can  yoa  say  it  ? 

^.^Xo  !  (with  n  gush  of  tears)  and  master  says  we  shant  go  till  it's 
done. 

Q.  I'm  sorry  for  yon^  but  am  afraid  you  have  done  somctbiog  wrong, 
and  are  now  being  panisbed  for  it  Tell  me  wby  the  task  was  given 
you. 

y/.  Because  a  gentleman  came  in  and  began  examining  our  class,  and 
we  could'nt  answer  bis  qacstions  j  and  master  says  he  knows  we  could 
have  answered  if  we  would. 

Q.  This,  yon  sec,  is  the  bad  effect  of  idleness.  Have  yoa  mocb  more 
to  learn  ? 

j4.  Yes,  sir ;  all  that 

Judge  of  my  surprise  when  the  boy  pointed  to  the  whole  of  the  I9tb 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  acconlingtoSt.  John,  except  the  first  fonr  verses. 
which  he  said  be  could  then  repeat.  Thinking  it  possible  that  the  boy 
might  be  mistaken  as  to  the  quantity,  |  made  farther  incjuiries,  and  foand 
be  was  right. 

Now.  sir.  with  what  feelings  must  those  boys  regard  the  account  of 
the  crucifixion  and  burial  of  our  blessed  Saviour  ?  Here  a  solemn  and 
awful  chapter  of  forty-two  verses  is  deliberately  tlirown  as  a  stumbling- 
block  in  their  way.  Comment,  however,  from  me  is  needless  ;  your 
readers  may  make  their  own. 

In  another  case,  when  a  master  was  asked  why  he  made  the  boys  read 
the  Bible  so  much  ? 

-^.  Because  when  visiters  come  ihcy  always  examine  them  in  it. 

Surely  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  cannot  be  aware  of  tlie 
evil  tendencies  of  these  practices,  or  the  National  Schools  must,  ere 
this,  have  been  improved. 

Present  profit — present  praise,  without  regard  to  future  good,  is  the 
object  of  many  of  tite  masters.  To  act  for  futnrity,  and  to  teach  ai  for 
eternity,  and  not  Tor  time,  is  a  rare  qualification  in  these  days. 

'Die  general  system,  nr  rather  those  who  are  working  out  the  system 
(as  it  is  called)  of  dluratinn,  arc  men  without  mind,  witlmnt  education* 
Let  the  Nationid  Society  and  the  DitKesan  Boards  of  E<lucatioo 
endeavour  to  educate  the  teacher ;  a  system  may  soon  Iw  ac- 
quired. 
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But,  sir,  I  am  forgettiog  my  otijcct  in  this,  h  liicb  was  iDtended  to  be 
a  very  brief  note. 

Tlie  examples  given  show  my  meaning  practically.  I  wish  some  one 
could  Uike  up  the  subject  more  cooiprebcnsivcly.  Indeed  il  may  be  done 
already;  but  in  these  days  of  many  writers  and  few  readers  (I  wean 
thinking  renders),  it  ia  dilBcult  to  know  what  is  in  print. 

From  my  own  experience  tiouiethlng  mast  be  done,  and  that  speedily, 
if  Christian  practice  and  Christian  profession  are  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  respect  for  an  absent  friend  is  known  by  our  respect  for  what  is  bis  : 
how,  then,  can  they  respect  the  Author  of  the  greatest  blessing  bestowed 
upon  the  human  race,  who  are  by  practice  (not  by  precept,  I  admit) 
taught  disrespect  to  the  Bible.  It  is  a  book  bandied  about,  and  torn,  and 
defaced  in  many  schools  -,  hatred  at  the  sight  of  it  is  engendered  at  an 
early  age,  and  contempt  for  its  revelations  is  a  natural  consequence. 

Oh,  that  we  could  Icam  wisdom  !  And  while  the  Bible,  and  the  whole 
Bible,  19  our  watchword  for  u  religious  education,  let  it  be  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible  in  our  hearts  provoking  to  holiness  of  life,  and  not  the  letter 
on  our  tongue,  which,  without  the  former,  killeth, 

1  remain.  Sir, 

Yours,  4c., 

E.  K. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  ANALYTICAL  TABLES. 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 

Grammar  School,  Jan»  5,  1841. 


You  request  us  in  your  Prospectus  tor  this  year,  to  send  yon  an 
account  of  our  School,  or  the  results  of  our  experience  in  any  part  of 
it ;  so  I  make  no  apology  for  this  letter.  In  couunoo  with  other 
Schoolmasters,  I  have  found  a  difficulty  in  making  children  apprehend 
a  distinct  idea  of  what  they  have  leanied,  notwithstanding  they  may 
know  the  words  perfectly,  and  even  jMiss  a  tolerable  cxanilnatiun  in 
their  sense. 

To  supply  this  deficiency,  and  to  moke  them  thinks  I  often  desire 
them  to  draw  out  for  me  on  their  slates  an  analysis  of  the  subject  in 
hand ;  though  I  do  not  call  it  by  inch  a  hard  word,  but  simply  table 
or  schedult.'. 


It  i»  an  exercise  in  wMch  cbcy  oil  take  an  interest,  and  on  the  princi> 
pie  of  "  OcuUa  subjecta  fidclibus/'  makes  a  more  ready  and  laiting  im- 
presaion,  than  a  thrice-told  explanation. 

The  Church  Catechism,  for  instance*  every  child  fancies  he  knows  ; 
but  if  cross-examined  how  many  stumble,  if  not  entirely  break  down. 
About  the  evidences  of  t!ie  truth  of  tlie  Christian  Keligion,  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  Common  Prayer-book,  few  children  have  any  distinct 
conception.  Even  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  they  have  for  the  most  part  but  a  rote  knowledge  until 
taught  to  class  them ;  but  having  seen  tliem  so  classed,  they  rarely 
forget  tlicir  meaning  or  their  power,  I  send  a  few  siwctmens,  which 
will  exjdain  my  meaning,  and  hope  you  will  tliink  at  least  one  of  them 
worthy  of  insertion,  as  a  hint  to  other  masters.  "When  they  have  seen 
one  or  two,  tliuy  van  draw  out  others  for  themselves. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

M. 


ANALYSIS,  OR  TABLE,  OR  CLASSIFIED  PLAN   OF  THE   HOLY 
SACRAMENTS. 


lord's  turrca. 


Outward  Fart. 


Outward  Part-  Inward  C>racc. 

I  I  I 

^■tcr.  Death  untu  Sio  and  New     Brrad  and  Wine. 

Birth  unto  Righteouineu. 


Thinipt  f  Ignificd. 

Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ. 


asQuiairrs. 


1.  Repentaner. 
a.  Faith. 
3.  Charity. 


aBManciAL  acsuLTn  oa  aBNBPiTt- 


The  StrcnglhtminjE  and  RcrK»hin^ 
of  our  Souls. 
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rftoPHEcr. 


Gospels.  Acts 

1.  St  Matthew,  of  the  Apostles, 

2.  St  Mark.  written  hy 

3.  St  Luke.  St  Luke. 

4.  St  John 


Epistles. 


'  Revelation  of  St  John. 


il" 


By  St. 
1     to 
2 
S 

4 

fi      ., 
6      » 

h" 

10  J 

n  s  " 

12  „ 
IS  „ 
14      ,. 


Paul 
Romans 

Corinthians 


Oalatians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
ColoBsians 

Theualonians 

Timothy 

Titus 

Philemon 

Hehrewt 


St.Jam$.    St.  Peter. 
2  {General 


St.  John. 

1  General 

2  A  Lady  of  the 

Church 
Sto  GaioB 
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POETRY. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  EPIPHANY. 

FOB  CUII.DBEK. 

This  ia  the  day,  when  holy  men, 

Led  onward  by  a  star, 
To  bow  before  ihe  newly-born, 

Came  from  their  home  afar. 

Their  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

In  lowly  love  they  brought ; 
Eacb  gift,  with  precious  meaning  stored, 

Beyond  the  giver's  thought. 

In  tribute  to  the  kings  of  earth. 

Their  gold  the  nations  bring ; 
Therefore  they  offered  gold  to  Hini, 

Our  own  anointed  King. 

Before  the  mercy-seat  of  God, 

Rich  fraakinceasc  was  poured  ; 
And  80  they  brought  Him  frankincense, 

To  own  Him  God  and  Lord. 

In  myrrh  embalmed,  in  olden  time, 

The  dead  were  wont  to  lie ; 
Then  myrrh  was  token  meet  for  Him, 

AiVho  came  on  earth  to  die. 

And,  little  children  as  we  are, 

We  too  would  come  and  Uy 
Our  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 

Before  his  feet  to-day. 

We'll  run  and  do  His  kinglr  will, 

Whene'er  that  will  is  told 
By  parents,  teachers,  brethren,  friends ; 

Obedience  is  our  gold. 

Seven  times  a  day  we*U  meekly  kneel, 

To  thank  his  loving  care, 
And  ask  Him  to  protect  us  still ; 

Our  frankincense  is  prayer. 

Let  disa[)pointment8'in  our  hearts 

No  evil  tempers  stir : 
We'll  bear  them  as  He  bore  his  cross ; 

For  patience  is  our  myrrh. 

E. 
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THE  PRODIGAL. 

Whj  feedcst  ihou  on  husks  so  coarse  and  nidey 
]  could  not  be  coDtcnt  with  an^^'s  food. 

How  earnest  thou  companion  of  the  swine? 
I  loathed  the  courts  of  faoavtin  and  choir  diTine. 

^Vlio  bid  ihcc  dwell  in  hovel  dark  and  drear  ? 
I  left  a  palace  wide  to  sojourn  here. 

Harsh  tyrant's  slave  who  made  thee,  once  so  tree} 
A  father's  rule  loo  heavy  seemed  to  me. 

Wliat  sordid  rags  bang  round  thee,  on  the  brecte  f 
I  laid  iromortat  robes  aside  for  these. 

An  exile  through  the  world  who  bade  thee  roam  f 
None,  but  I  wearied  of  a  happy  home. 

Why  must  thou  dweller  in  a  de«ert  be  P 
A  garden  seemed  not  fair  enough  for  me. 

Why  sue  a  b^gar  at  the  mean  world's  door  P 
To  live  on  Gooa  large  bounty  seemed  so  poor. 
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JOURNAL  OF  BOOKS. 

Live  while  you  Live.  By  the  Rev.  Tbomas  GnirriTH,  Minister  of  Ram's 
Epi&copol  Chapel,  Horaerlun,  Author  of  "  The  Spiritual  Life,"'  &c.  &c.* 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  younger  members  of  Mr.  Griffith's  congre* 
gallon.  It  treats  of  Life  as  a  Pilgrimage,  as  a  Race,  as  a  ConHict,  as  a  Bless- 
ing, and  as  a  Seed-liiiae  for  Pjicrnily.  His  (juitc  impossible  that  a  writer 
with  the  pure  and  high  feelings  which  Mr.  Grlmifa  has  exhibited  in  his  other 
works,  shuuM  not  have  much  to  say  which  is  most  iutcrestiug  upon  these 
topics.  But  we  must  venture  to  make  a  complaint  against  him  which  we 
should  not  think  of  addressing  to  our  ordinary  relieioua  writers,  because  they 
would  not  understand  it,  and  would  therefore  feel  it  to  be  merely  captious. 
We  cannot  approve  of  the  way  in  which  he  uses  the  word  ^*Life,"  as  if  It  were 
synonymous  with  the  number  of  years  nllotted  to  us  in  this  world.  The  book 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  title  page  of  this,  should  surely  have  reminded  its 
author  lliat  the  word  has  another  and  a  very  diSl'rent  sense — the  only  one  we 
believe  in  which  it  is  ever  ased  by  St.  Paul,  the  only  one  which,  as  we  l>elicve, 
it  ought  to  be  used  by  any  person  who  wishes  to  preserve  and  to  communicate 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  St.  Paul.  We  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the  idea  of 
life  should  be  ri-striclcd  lo.tbat  which  is  spiritual ;  it  would  be  one  great  odvan- 
tage  of  the  strictness  we  recommend,  that  the  eonnciion  between  tlic  differ- 
ml  kinds  of  life — from  that  which  dwells  in  the  meanest  flower  to  that  M-bich 
is  the  privilege  of  the  sons  of  God — would  be  fell  and  realixed.  All  (be  feeling 
of  this  connexion  is  lost,  and  with  it  mc  believe  the  sense  of  the  true  opposi- 
tion between  life  and  death,  us  it  is  brought  out  in  the  Scriptures,  when  we 
allow  ourselves  to  adopt  that  vulgar  signification  which  the  word  has  acquired 
among  ihoughtleaa  and  worldly  men. 

*  Btrros,  Portman  Slraet,  Portman  St]uare. 
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If  these  remarks  be  tme  in  tberoielTes,   we  thinL  Mr.  Griffith  will 
wiih  us  thst  tbej  da  oot  lose  their  force  because  they  refer  to  a  book,  whi 
■ddrcMttU  to  the  jounger  members  of  «  CbristiAO  oongregmtioo.   It  is.  we  kiunr. ' 
A  verjr  commoa  thing  to  ssr  "  accuracy  in  the  use  of  Language  is  all  rery  well 
in  books,  addressed  to  scbolars,  but  who  ean  (^Mcrre  it  while  writings  to  child- 
ren Y"  We  would  sajon  ihccontrarr — be  as  loose  as  you  will  when  writing  fo«- 
•choUra,  nothing  then  is  at  stake  but  your  own  reputation.     But  be   most 
watchful  and  rigid  when  you  are  writing  for  children,  for  then  their   weD* 
fare  la  at  stake.     Mr.  Griffith  wishes  to  raise  the  Members  of  his  flock  to  • 
higher  tone  of  refigiotu  thought  and  feeling  tban  that   wbtch  ordioarily  pre* 
vails  in  our  day.     He  would  hare  them  think  that  the  idea  of  a  spiritnal  or 
divine  life  is  not  a  dream  or  a  metaphor.    Is  it  not  worth  some  paiiu  then  to 
hinder  them  from  thinking  so  ?  And  ia  there  oot  more  hope  or  dicsc   pains 
being  successful  in  the  case  of  the  young,  tban  of  those  who  have  bcca  ]oag 
habituated  U>  a  peculiar  phraseology,  and  to  whom  all  departures  frcND  S 
teem  pedaoiic,  if  not  sinful  ? 

Having  indulged  our  captiousness  in  a  way  which  we  hope  will  coavinee 
Mr.  Griffith  that  we  think  very  highly  of  bis  cluuacter  and  obiccu,  we  will  ex- 
tract a  passage  from  bis  hook  which  will  show  bow  cheerful  and  beautiful  a 
spirit  pervades  it. 

I  know  not  how  It  is^  bot  I  do  fear  that  there  sometimes  iosiouales  itself  into 
the  pioas  miod,  a  notioo  that  we  ought  not  to  rejoice  in  the  works  of  God's 
hoods.  That  nin  has  so  defiled  them,  that  they  are  to  h«  (o  us  now  objacts  rather 
of  aversioD  than  deliijht.  That  the  evil  heart  of  man  niu»t»o  hnavoidabtf  misase 
them,  that  it  is  dangerous,  if  not  unlawful  to  allempl  their  proper  use.  TIm 
corruption  which  is  seated  in  our  fallen  nature,  is  transferred  to  the  inaninale 
tbinj^s  with  which  that  fallpu  nature  is  cun«ersant.  He  attribute  to  tlieia,  by 
asbuctadou,  the  character  of  the  ratiuual  heiu^^s  who  pcfTerl  th*-in,  nod  we  brioi; 
theoj  in  guilty  of  our  own  crimes.  But  assnrvdly  it  is  oot  thinRi  tliat  aro  cor. 
nipt.  It  is  the  men  who  use  those  things.  Things  are  in  lbemf>cUe«  indilTereaL 
They  have  do  moral  character.  l*hey  become  what  by  our  use  we  make  of  then. 
As  from  the  some  piece  of  iron  may  t>«  formed  the  useful  ploughshare  or  the 
destructive  sword,  w  all  the  gifts  of  God,  in  nature,  id  society,  in  mind,  aro 
constituted  good  or  evil,  oot  in  themselves,  but  by  our  use  of  Ihcm.  Nay  mors, 
they  are  given  to  us  MUly  to  hegond.  They  are  designed  exclunively  for  fcood. 
For  our  Tight  use  of  them  they  aro  set  before  us,  and  in  that  right  use  wo  are 
called  on  to  eojoy  them. 

Observe  how  many  are  the  injonetions  in  the  word  of  God,  to  rejoise  in  all 
those  things  which  he  hss  constituted  for  our  good. 

Has  He  given  to  un  jihyMual  blegsingn? — alt  thut  the  earth  yields  to  support 
oar  animal  life  ?  lie  bos  given  them  not  for  our  nustenance  only  but  eujoymetit. 
"God,"  said  St.  Paul  tothv  people  of  Lybtra,  "Mi  oitt  hiuist^If  nilluiut  witness, 
in  that  be  did  good  and  gaie  us  niiu  fruni  hraveu  lunl  fruitful  seo^uos,  lilltBg 
our  hearts  with  fuod  and  fladniM."  "  Thou  shiili  rrjoiVr,**  said  Moses  to  the  la* 
raelttes,  "  in  every  good  thing  which  the  Lord  thy  God  bath  given  onto  Ihec^ 
and  unto  thine  house ;  thou  and  the  Levite,  and  the  stranger  that  is  among  yon.'* 
And  again,  "  Thou  shatt  bestow  Ihy  money  fur  whatsoever  thy  soul  luateth  after 
— and  thou  shall  eat  before  the  Lord  thy  Uud,  and  thou  &halt  rtjoUty  lL<m  and 
tliioe  household." 

And  bail  God  given  us  mental  endatpwitntt  T  all  the  faculties  which  tind  their 
exercise  and  gratification  in  knowledge,  and  judgment,  and  taster  These  too  he 
has  given  for  our  enjoyment.  "  Wisduoi,"  says  Solomon,  "  is  an  good  as  on  in* 
beritnoce  :  and  by  it  there  is  profit  to  them  that  sei-  thi;  sun.  For  wisdom  is  a 
defence  cveu  as  money  is  u  defence;  but  the  excellency  of  kuuwiedgr  is  that 
wifitoiii  givrih  life  to  them  (hut  have  it."  (Krrl.  rij.  II,  12).  "  For  (iud  );ivi>lh 
In  u  mnii  thni  \»  good  in  his  sight,  wisdom,  and  knowlege,  and  joy."  (Feci.  ii. 
2tl).  Nut  only,  observe,  wisdom  and  knowli-'dge,  but,  its  a  blessed  fruit  and 
cuDse<]ueucH  to  be  deriveil  from  them— jciy. 

And  has  our  gracious  Father  added  to  our  physical  and  mental  gifts  th«  bless* 
ioga  of    smm/  ctm^ort  t — eompelency,  friendship,  the    sweet  iaiercbangea  of 
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ftnicctim),  tht!  Rmouilifft  uf  life  7  Tlipse,  too.  wc  are  call«l  oa  to  rejoice  in,  anil  to 
wse>ivilh  tliatikfiilnfM.  '^'Itifl  fiood  nnd  eamgfyt"  »tLy »  l\\e  vrortl  of  Gad,  **  for 
one  to  rul  and  <lriiik  nnd  tn  rnjoy  the  Rood  of  nil  Iiis  labour  that  he  takrth  uurler 
the  Bun  all  (he  days  of  hjft  life,  vrhjch  (lod  giveth  him:  for  it  is  his  portion. 
Evrry  innn  also  \o  wliotn  iiod  hath  given  rinties  uiid  wealth,  aod  htilh  given  bitn 
puiver  to  cat  thereof,  and  tn  Inke  his  pttrtiuu,  and  to  rejuice  in  his  Idbmir;  this 
ia  the  gift  (if  Goti.  I-Vr  hn  HJinll  not  much  ruinrruIxT  the  diiyfr  of  hinlifc;  be- 
CttUBC  (jod  iiu5\veretl)  hiin  iu  the  juy  of  his  hcorl."     (Eccl.  v.  18— 2«,) 

In  width  »en5e,  tliertifore,  and  as  commending  the  same  spirit,  must  be  nnder- 
atootl  another  pa^saue  of  the  Kook  of  Kccle^ja^tcs — "  Rejoice,  O  young  tnnn.  In 
tl>y  youth,  and  let  ihy  heart  cbeer  Ihce  iu  the  days  of  Uiy  youth,  and  wHik  iu  the 
vrayitof  thine  htfart,  Hiid  in  tht*  Hi^ht  of  (hint-  cvesj  but  know  thou  Hint  for  all 
Uir>fl  tilings  God  will  bring  Ihee  into  jtidgmenl"  {ti.  9).  This  i.i  not  the  place 
fur  critical  discussion  of  thi<  passage.  SiitHce  it  In  say»  that  any  supposed  ironi- 
cut  threat  conreyed  by  it  is  at  variance  with  Ibc  gravity  and  the  benevolence  of 
didactic  writing  ;  is  contrail iclc<l  by  the  miiuy  general  cxborlations  which  tbts 
tauje  book  ennlaint  to  u^e  ihe  gifts  of  God  with  thunkfulucss ;  and  in  rejected 
by  such  mi^ii  as  Lulhrr  and  St.  Jerome.  God,  therein,  calls  bis  children  to  re* 
juice  in  all  the  blessings  he  has  set  before  them,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out 
to  them  how  they  may  do  so  without  sin  and  danger.  He  would  have  them  ex- 
ercise the  natural  feelings  and  ntTections  of  their  hearts,  ond  with  this  eterclso 
has  connected  their  purest  pleasures.  And  the  very  sense  o(  life — the  very  joy 
BO  rich,  so  sparkling,  so  inexplicable  of  youthful  vigour  ; — wbon  the  sun  shines 
bright  upon  our  path,  and  the  freshness  of  the  morning  breathes  around  us,  und 
every  object  glistens  as  with  dew  of  heaven, — this  blr<tscd  flow  nf  yQuthfnl  *pj- 
ritj  And  buoyant  energy  fie  would  have  us  to  exult  in,  and  to  make  tlie  mast  of 
for  hi:*  glory  nnd  our  gnod.  So  far  from  being  too  contented  with  these  pure 
eniotio<n<{,  the  heart  of  fallen  man  is  not  contented  enough  with  them.  So  far 
from  enjoying  ttiem  as  we  ought,  it  is  bemuse  men  do  not  know  how  much  en- 
joyment tliey  can  yield,  that  Ihey  spurn  the  tnin'juil  pleasure  of  possession  for 
the  feverish  excitement  of  pureuit;  and  nut  apprecialing  the  qualitj/  of  what  lies 
within  their  gni>i]),  imagine  to  thcniHelvev  felicity  only  Iu  that  iotinitc  and  unat- 
taiunble  quantity  which  atretshes  uut  beyuud  theui.  If  we  delighted,  as  we 
ought,  ill  nitnple  nnturul  enjoyments,  wv  >ihuu  d  nut  crave  and  liibour,  us  we  do, 
for  Complicated,  arti^cial  one§.  If  we  learned  to  cultivate  the  piire  cheerfuines* 
which  flows  from  just  the  simple  txereisf,  within  the  circle  of  their  several  laws, 
of  the  animal,  the  mental,  and  the  social  sensibilities,  we  should  not  grasp  so 
readily  jit  the  iotoxicating  pleasuie  which  fur  a  moment  froths  up  from  the  ex- 
ceKsive  (und  becHuse  excessive,  guilty)  rxL-ifrmcn/  uf  those  se-ustbilities.  He 
who  knows  how  to  enjoy  what  GufI  himself  has  given  him,  will  be  fore-armed 
against  the  fasoinatioos  which  the  Devil  spreads  out  before  him : — 

**  For  that  whicli  is  not  good  is  not  delicious 
To  a  well-governed  and  wise  appetite." 

My  di^nr  young  fricndfi — God  has  prepared  for  yon,  even  as  he  did  for  your 
first  parents,  a  pure  delight  nhirli  flows  furib  from  the  con^lituliou  of  yuur 
being,  and  the  ndapintiim  to  it  of  rxtcroal  things;  a  paradise  nf  natural  sweets 
—"every  tn-e  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  fur  ftiod  ;*'  nnd  he  has  said 
to  you,  by  his  providence  ;md  by  his  word,  "Of  every  tree  of  Ihi^t  gurrlen  ihou 
Biayat  freely  eaL"  I'luck  then,  with  adoring  gratitude,  these  pernnllrd 
awiM-lit,  und  then  shall  no  wily  fcrpent  nf  unlawful  desire  insinuate  hini^tlf  into 
your  hear! — then  iihull  no  bad  example  of  malignant  tempters  prevnil  on  you  to 
lift  youreyes,  and  to  put  forth  your  hand,  fur  wo^r  than  (iod  has  given  yuu,  and 
thus  to  lose  and  be  Mpelli-d  from  what  he  baa  not  denied  vnu  !  Vou  ure  not 
doomed  tu  gluttni,  and  terror,  and  dc&|><  udt;ucy  ;  hut,  "  tiejuicr,  ()  young  man,  in 
thy  youth,  and  lei  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  thn  days  of  Ihy  youth  !'*  You  are  not 
commanded  to  cruidi  with  snicidnl  RUfttei  ii>  yuur  natund  aireciions;  but  "  Walk 
m  the  ways  of  thine  ht-nrt  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes'' — enjoy  the  glorious 
objects  whit.h  tlie  world  uf  nature  presents  to  thee  from  without ;  indntc  the 
glow  4if  heart-cnuition  which  the  world  of  mind  stirs  up  within  :  onii/  with  this 
one  thought,  pervading,  regulating,  hanDOoizing  all;  '*kDOw  thou  thai  for  all 
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ihi-fe  l1ilM|t«  littA  'liall  brtHK  ihrr  iDf"  juficioml,"— r^cotttel.  MW>rf»<  j' 
rojo^meiiT.  rA'if  g  edt  Uir  t^f  rftrii-utiott  vihich  Gud  i^at  wtiMhfctd  ja  all 
tir  f[t«r  noljcf  uf  itnil  r!)irckau<l  punikli  Uirir  itbn-c.  All  Ikaao  «!«  Ca  ktt  «ft* 
joyfHl,  but  tlti-y  iiiual  be-  cojoyril  ia  Ootf.  All  ibinffs  BMy  W  Hard  by  ttM^  hal 
unl;  i»tlh  M  "ftioitlie  attrnlimi  to  tlie  ooticft  nhicb  Ibrj  tkmaclvps  mMar4  ^ 
««i*rT  Ihe  U  a«1  «p|»ruSimMtir)ii  to  miauc.  The  iaJancttOD  u  to  feMMtrtaal  Ui*t 
Solomon  rrpTiiift  if;  btii  lb*-  iimU^lum  undtrr  wbieb  it  nwst  be  cbryc^t  i«  •■ 
rqakllj  citnrDlialt  that  thi»  xImi  he  reitprnte^  id  aaulber  form,  ui  (li«  soc-cerd^atr 
coat«%t.  **RenioT«  sorrow  from  thine  hrar*^  ami  put  awaTcttl  from  O15  6**ki' 
— tbrre  u  the  rcDt^wed  injanriinn  not  to  be  ca^l  down  into  «  mtiraitirMig  »orMe 
Dr»s  by  all  tht'  rTilH  Ami  the  ilnDiEen  of  Uiis  siDrul  ^tjite  (jM,  CTca  thvmfk 
"  childhuud  an«l  youth  arc  TAoily."  a  (Iccliog  breath;;  but,  Kcrertbcleflft,  •■  Xw- 
mrmbrr  thy  CrtaUr  in  Ih^  dayv  of  tliy  youth  :" — thrre  i*  the  rcpMtcd  i»<Katfie« 
of  the  tvnaittom  under  which  alone  thai  inJunctioD  can  be  cafrly  fulloirrd  o«t- 

Tkc  Accidenn  and  PrinctpkM  of  Engiuh  Grammar.     Br  B.  If.  Smart. 

Mr.  SraarU  Acridencr  occupies  about  fifty-two  pagf«  ;  bit  Principica  ncBfly 
SOO.     The  following  arc  hii  principal  diTiBioos : — 

r4KT  TVB  rriuT.^ — oKTBooBarnT. 
Chftpter  I. — Sounds  and  Lettera. 
C'hftpler  II. — Sug^ntiona  for  Spelling  in  tome  particular  eatca  of  doubt  a 

culty. 
Clupur  III- — On  the  maiming  Charactcn,  or  Marka  in  writing. 

PAIIT   Tlir   SCroSn. — tTTMOLOOV. 

Chapter  I.— The  part*  of  Speerh,  their  Ori((in.  FormAtion.  and  DiASmneca. 

Chapter  II.— Outlinu  of  the  tlictory  of  the  KnifHsli  LanKUagv. 

Chapter  III. — General  extemil  indication*  of  the  Etirnialogieal  Chararter  of 

lisbWorili. 
Chapter  IV. — IndtcatJoiu  of  the  Ktvmolo);ira]  Chararler  of  TCnpHih  Wonla frooi  ■!(> 

niAcani  paru  in  their  compotitiott — naiDcly,  their  Prc&in  and  Suffixes 
Chapter  v.— Of  Ittfleclion. 
Chapter  VI. — Of  N'oiinH  atnl  I'ronount. 
Chapter  VII. — On  the  Drfioitivei  of  Noun«,  namelj— Adjectives.  Artielea.  anil  Ati- 

jectivc  I'ronouna. 
Chapter  Vlll.— Ou  Verba  and  Participle*. 
Chapter  IX. — Adverhii. 

Ctiapter  X. — On  ConnectirM— -namely,  Prepositions  and  Conjnnrtion*. 
Chapter  XI. — On  IntcHcc^iona. 
Chapter  XII. — On  the  \tutual  Conrersion  of  the  Part*  of  Speech. 

Vktit   THE   rniKD. — 8T1lt.lX. 

Chapter  I.— PrinciplM  of  CoRktruciion  purely  OrAminaticoL  ^ 

Clupter  II.— Prinoipin  of  Gramntatical   Conitruetton  extanded  and  modifffd  hr 

Logic. 
Cbaplrr  III.— Inlerfi^rence  of  Ilhctorie  with  Logic  and  Grammar. 
Chapter  IV. — Punctuation  ;  includtng  a  farther  InvettigAtinn  of  the  Conntnietinn  «r  j 

Scnteneet. 

rART  TUB   roURTR. — rROaODT. 

Chapter  L — Introduction. 

Chapter  11. -—The  AiidiMe  Prnprrtie«  of  Speech  generally  eoniidered. 

Chapter  III. — Sliurture  of  I^nglikh  Vfr»r. 

It  will  be  acFR,  even  from  this  outline,  thit  Mr.  Smart  bus  not  followed  the  1 
ordinai7  grummatical  routine. 

Mis  book  \h  I'vicifiitly  ihi*  work  of  a  tboucblful  man  ;  wu  hope  it  may  Itrpr- 
rusecl  only  by  thoupbtrul  nun.  To  mch  it  will  du  gowl ;  for  tlicv  will  be 
Ktirrorl  up  by  it  to  irflccl  wore  upon  the  fa^4  of  Unguage.  To  tliow  who 
mcfrly   adopt  .Mr.  Sinart'H  theory,  he  will,  in  ottr  judgmrni,  do  miwhJK. 
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They  will  faitcj  thcj  have  obtained  anm^tbing  fine  anil  jihilosophical,  wheo 
Uiey  have  only  acijuired  a  varnish  uf  new  phrattL'H.  Tlte  work  ileserres  a 
more  attentive  exaniiiialion  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  give  it ;  but  we  have 
reail  enough  of  it  to  be  convinced  that  it  may  supply  Taliiabte  inalerivU  to 
a  student  of  English  grammar,  if  it  bo  not  the  very  gramnmr  that  we  want. 
The  following  passage  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Smart's  habits  of  thought. 

When  we  cannot  spc»k,  wc  use  cries  ort-xcInniatioiiB :  when  nc  can  speak,  these 
rricft  iniii){le  witli  the  pnrts  of  arlilicinl  npreeb,  under  the  name  inteijeccioas. 
Midway,  wc  try  to  qualify  or  uxpluiti  a  nnlural  cry  by  bumic  utlier  tsigt),  perhaps  in  its 
flrDt  use  ftlsa  a  natural  cry,  but  in  thiii  iu  second  uh.'  flpplii'd  artifioially,  in  order  to 
tnefl  thi*  necessities  of  the  opening  underatnnding.  Under  iiny  rirctimstnnces,  the 
putting  of  one  sign  to  another, — the  making  known  of  what  wo  think  hy  pans  of 
Bpcech  formbig  the  whole  Dpeeeli  or»cntenct\ — is  a  procedure  to  which  we  are  driven, 
not  by  choice  ariiiing  out  of  the  uaturu-  of  tlio  thuuglil,  but  beeauHc  we  eajuiot  other- 
wife  make  our  thought  known.  For  caii  it  he  duulitcd  that  if  thought  or  meaning 
could,  at  any  time,  be  made  known  by  one  single  fligri,  as  in  natural  «pueeh  by  an  in- 
diviaihlc  exclaniation,  the  one  single  sign  would  not  be  pn'ferred  I  And,  in  fact,  for 
some  of  iIk'  cummou  occasions  of  liTc,  when  the  occasion  itictf,  or  the  tone,  or  tJic 
acconipnnj'ing  gesture,  limila  the  application  of  the  »ign,  a  single  sign  or  word  ik  used  ; 
ai  wben  wc  Ray,  "  Go  ;" '*  Come  ;  "  "  Hark  !  "  "  Ves  ;  "  *' No  ;  " — which  word*,  and 
all  words  »a  used,  arc  not  parts  of  speech,  but  spcecheiv. 

A  word,  then,  hecomes  a  pari  of  speech  when  it  unites  with  other  words  to  have 
one  meaning  with  tlicm,  and  na  ceases  to  have  its  independent  meaning. 
But  if  so,  to  define  it  as  a  porf  of  speech  by  its  independent  meaning,  is 
obviously  to  define  it  erroneouiily  :  although  definitions  thll^  crronenusly  based,  are 
to  be  found  la  all  grammara.  The  meaning  of  the  word  baa,  iu  truth,  nothing  to  do 
with  its  character  as  a  part  of  speech,  which  depends  entirely  on  the  function  we  ar- 
bitrarily assign  to  it  in  forming  the  sentence.  The  sentence  itxelf  is,  in  fact,  the 
WORD;  for  the  partt  of  speech  cease  to  he  words  the  moment  they  give  up  their  in- 
dependent meaning  to  form  the  speech, ^ — the  momenl  they  ccasc  to  have  separate 
meanings  in  order  to  express  the  one  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence.  But  then,  in 
evcr^'  such  assemblage  of  /xirM  of  speech,  there  must  be  one  to  indicate  the  union  of 
the  whole  j  and  since  the  force  or  character  of  the  whole,  as  one  single  expression, 
will  be  concentrated  in  this  one  part,  wo  shall  be  justified  in  calling  it  the  word  ; 
implying  not  that  it  is  the  adequate  or  complete  word,  but  that  It  is  that  clement  of 
the  complete  word,  to  which  we  aggregate  the  other  parts  or  elrnirnt)^  in  order  to 
form  the  complete  word.  Let  it  be  understood,  then,  tliat  every  complete  cxprcasiun 
of  tliought  ia  a  vertt,  tliat  is  a  word:  and  that  in  every  such  exprexMioii  mule  up  of 
pATls,  one  of  the  parts  is  a  grammatical  verb,  so  eallfsl  as  having  the  power  assigned 
to  it  of  uniting  the  parts,  and  making  them  a  verb. 

Uul  if  every  sentence  taken  as  a  wbulc,  Is  truly  a  verb,  and  must,  if  made  up  of 
parta,  have,  among  thciie  parts,  n  gramniatiral  verb  indicating  that  it  ia  a  sentence  ; 
let  tia  next  ssk,  what  is  the  grammatical  cliaractrr  of  thnt  other  part  of  speech  which 
ta  not  a  verb,  wlu-ii  the  sentence  consists  of  only  two  partfi.  This  imiutry  is  aoon  an. 
awcrcd.  The  other  part  must  be  a  word  of  independent  meaning,  as  all  words  are ;  but 
forbidden,  aa  nil  words  are,  from  being  understood  as  a  speech  or  expn-ssion  of  the 
thought  intended  to  be  made  known,  till  AMociated  with  a  grammatical  verb.  So  fu 
it  in  distiiiguiifhcd  from  the  verb,  which  can  lie  a  apeech  or  complete  expression  by 
ilaelf  But  we  niu.'<t  distingvlsh  it  from  other  parts  of  speech;  and  this  we  do,  when 
wc  alTinn  thiit.  in  it*  independent  state,  it  is  a  nomr,  and  tlml  it  Ik  capable,  willi  a 
gmmmatieal  verb,  of  forming  a  sentence,  into  which  no  other  part  of  speech  enters. 
The  part  of  speech  thus  di-tined,  ii  a  noux  ;  and  the  tvrb  and  tlie  noun  are  the  original 
parts  of  speech,  which  have  given  existence  to  all  the  others,  and  which  all  the  others 
are  litted  to  assisL  And  an  the  shortest  artiBcial  expression  ia  made  up  of  these  two 
parts,  for  example,  "John  grievea,"  ao  the  longest,  if  we  do  not  descend  below  its 

firimary  division,  may  hsve  no  more.  Vhcn  we  say  "The  man  whom  they  call  John, 
■  afiected  by  grief,"  our  first  division  is  intn  two  parts — of  which  "  The  mnn  whom 
they  call  John,"  is  one  of  the  parts,  and  this,  under&toud,  altogi-ther  as  one  in  mean- 
ing, is  a  noun,  while  the  remainder  of  the  whole  sentence,  understood  a*  the  other 
part,  is  the  verb;  which,  uniting  the  noun  to  itself,  makes  the  complete  expn'saloii  or 
verb.     The  grammarian,  inde^  descends  below  this  fixvt  division  to  the  nliimate 
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etyiiioloel««I  elements  or  piuts  of  the  tpwoh,  ud  flnib  imam  to  be  the  noua  aaroim* 
Livr,  aim  u  to  be  the  Tcrk  And  these  ure  indeed  the  part*  to  which  the  renuiiuQg 
parts  are  added,  some  to  dcfiDO  or  make  complete  the  mcnning  of  the  nuun  mam,  tauk 
tomv  the  meaning  of  tW  verb  m;  and  these  two  twiiig  tn  this  manner  made  comptcC£« 
as  Urger  pnrtti,  th.it  Urger  pirt  which  msy  properly  be  deemed  the  verb,  unit<?«  to  il- 
eelf,  US  already  stAted,  th:it  other  larger  part  whieh  may  properly  be  deccned  ibe  noun, 
and  the  complete  expressiou  or  verb  is  fontied. 

Moral  Fahtes  and  Parabtm.  B7  Ingram  Cobbw,  M.A.,  1th  Edition." 
The  following  ib  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Ingram  Cobbin's  Moral  ftihles  -•— 
A  lilllc  boy  was  allowed  one  day  to  ramble  about  a  garden,  in  which  were  nuaf 
ehoicc  dnwen  ;  but  he  was  desired  not  to  totieh  any  of  Ihem.  lie,  hnwrver,  sooo  for- 
got what  was  Miid  to  him  ;  uud  aeein);  a  pretty  rose,  he  Teutured  to  pluek  It.  I  n  a 
fevr  miniiteA  hia  fing«r  streamed  with  blood»  for  it  was  severely  seratehcd,  and  he  eried 
bitterly,  and  ran  to  his  Kister.  She  bound  up  the  wound,  but  reproved  hini  :  *'  Ab, 
brother,  Ifyonhad  minded  what  was  laifl  to  you,  and  xtax  gathered  the  rose,  yvv 
wuuld  not  have  been  wounded  by  the  thorti." 


Forbidden  pleasures  always  lead  to  pain. 

[f  children  will  ht-  utiHfied  with  the  indulgences  giren  to  them,  they  will  he  ttSt 
tvoin  the  cunic({uencva  of  wilfuhiesti  or  diHobedieuee ;  but  when  they  think  they  SM 
wiser  thnn  their  parents,  they  are  sure  afterwards  to  have  reason  to  be  sorry. 

Childn-'Q  suffer  in  the  rnd  more  pain  iVom  reproof,  chaatisemeot,  and  shame,  whea 
they  do  tJiing»  forbidden  by  their  parents,  thin  they  enjoy  pleasure  lu  the  poform- 
ance  of  them. 

Certainly  the  gem  and  the  setting  In  this  case  are  worthy  of  each  other. 
The  story  la  so  InKenioiisly  contrived,  as  to  call  for  no  exercise  of  thouirht 
or  fancy  in  the  child ;  the  moral  is  drawn  from  the  lowest  depths  of  Utili- 
tariaiiiKm.  And  this  \&  the  motlern  wisdom,  for  which  such  book:}  as  the 
"Arabian  ^'ights"  have  been  banished  !  Mr.  Cobbin'd  book  haa  reached 
a  fourth  edition. 

Principles  of  EductUion.    Br  Hbxbt  Hopwood,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College 

Oxford  t 

Mr.  flopwood  has  studied  all  the  principal  modern  authuriticfi  on  the  cubjeei 
of  education,  whether  they  favour  or  oppose  his  own  opinions.  His  book  b 
written  with  great  earnestues»  and  candour — higher  praiM;  by  far  than  sayiiw 
that  his  views  ou  most  points  are  similar  to  those  which  we  have  endeavotu'ed_ 
humbly  to  support  in  this  Magaiine. 

Thif  Briti*h  Cnptiws,    By  Misa  kavm  STBioxL.\irD,  Author  of  "The  I^tw" 

of  British  Queens."  % 

This  is  a  painfully  sentimental  stnry  about  a  young  British  princess,  who 
was  carried  to  Rome ;  was  converted  there  by  a  Jii(U;an  captive  to  Christi- 
anity, and  finally  suHercd  martyrdom,  together  with  a  Roman  Indy,  who 
had  been  her  imperious  and  cruel  mistress.  We  are  aware  that  Mt« 
Strickland  has  many  precedents  for  the  style  of  writing  which  she  hai 
adopted  ;  one,  we  are  afraid,  has  been  furnished  very  recently  by  the  ami- 
oble  and  accomplished  author  of  "The  Rectory  of  V'alehead,"  in  his 
"  Talcs  of  the  British  (Church."  But  from  whatever  quarter  such  mawkish 
corruptions  of  ancient  history — above  nil,  ancient  martyrotojjics— proceed, 
we  must  protest  against  them.     Our  English  women  and  children  do,  we 
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are  sure,  long,  more  and  more,  lo  pscnpe  out  of  the  close  atmosphere  of 
modrrn  Kxctcr  HbH  Christinnity,  and  to  breathe  the  free,  sharp  air  of  ano- 
ther age.  This  lonpitie  nur  tale  writers  pretend  to  gratify,  while  in  reality 
they  are  iloing  their  best  to  stifle  it;  for  they  present  us  with  our  own 
selves  dressed  up  hi  the  costume  of  ancient  KnmanK,  Uritoiis,  atui  mHrtynt. 
No  doubt,  there  is  a  considerable  gratificntiun  in  seeing  our  faces  and  forms 
so  beautifully  ndnmed  ;  in  hearing  the  phrasL's  of  our  popular  preachers 
attributed  to  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  in  tinding^  how  exactly  illustrious 
heroines,  under  great  disadvantages,  did,  felt,  and  thought  as  the  ladies  who 
frequent  fashionable  chapels  think,  feel,  and  do.  This  gratification  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  these  writers,  but  is  it  a  sufficient 
reward  to  an  honest  and  hiijh-ininded  writer— such  as  we  hope  and  believe 
that  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  is?  Our  trust  is,  that  she  aspires  to  do  good; 
in  this  way  we  are  convinced  she  cannot  do  good.  Let  her  get  herself  into 
the  spirit  of  the  old  times  birfore  she  endeavours  to  give  us  a  picture  of 
them:  when  she  has  done  so,  the  talent  which  she  evidently  possesses  will 
bear  real  fruits;  though  it  may  be  fruits  which  will  bear  a  much  lower 
price  in  the  market  than  those  which  she  here  offers  to  us. 
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CHICHESTER  DIOCHSAN  ASSOCIATION. 

We  have  been  favoured  wiih  .on  early  copy  of  the  third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Chichester  Diocesan  Association.  The  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  education  we  are  sure  will  be  most  interesting  to  our  readers. 

Thu  Cummittee  of  the  Diocesan  Asiociatiou  Teet  that  they  miKht  justly  be 
tboii^bt  waiiiitii;  in  the  natural  diiticit  of  gratit'idL-  and  a(rei;tiou,  if  they  ^lifiuJd 
enter  upon  a  stuiemf^nt  of  their  acta  during  the  year  pa^t,  bL*rure  thi'y  luuch  upoa 
the  cbttDge  which  the  unfiecn  Hend  and  Ruler  of  the  Church  has  been  pleaHed  to 
make  iu  this  Diocesp.  It  is  to  nur  tate  beloved  and  venerable  Bishop  that  we 
owe  tlie  system  which  brings  u-*  here  to>duy.  It  was  under  his  Past  .ral  over- 
flight,  thai  the  Clergy  and  Lajly  of  (hid  Diocese  were  first  drawn  to  work  to- 
gether in  IhiH  cuiDHiuD  Iftbtmr  for  thoir  Li>rd.  With  what  unwearied  cure  and 
watchful  diligencn  he  cherished  nnd  forwarded  the  workings  of  this  Institution, 
no  onfT  who  has  himself  duly  borne  his  part,  can  need  to  be  reminded.  In  truth 
be  tended  tt  with  nocommoa  solicitude  i  for  it  was  su  framed  as  directly  to  work 
out  his  cliiefcst  desire  for  the  Rock  cninroilted  to  his  charfce.  He  foresaw  that 
in  muUiplying  Churches.  Pastors,  aad  Tvachers,  thronghoui  his  Oiocesej  he  was 
consiiUiu^  most  wisely  and  surely  for  the  unity  ot  the  church  he  was  railed  to 
Korern.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Diocesan  Associuliou,  as  it  is  the  work, 
fill  it  is  the  repn-seatativi*,  uf  the  epiHcopnte,  and  Iho  rhnrncirr  of  our  late  spiri- 
tual father  in  (*u<l.  He  could  bequeath  lo  us  no  raore  faithful  memuriat  uf  bis 
abort  oversight  of  ChristV  Church,  than  a  labour  of  lo«e  wrought  in  unity,  for 
the  hcaHiiK  of  divided  spirits  and  feathering;  of  Christ's  sheep  from  the  midst  of 
this  QROKhty  wnrld,  that  they  may  be  saved  Ihroutcb  Htm  for  ever.  Having  re- 
ceived IU  au  inheritance  this  work  uf  lore  and  peace,  let  us  cherish  it  with  dili. 
gence  and  scif.denial,  lest  forfcitiug  it  by  slackness  or  division,  we  should  here- 
after seek  to  recover  it  in  vain. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  has  becu  chiefly  turued,  in  the  year  past,  to 
the  subject  of  Education,  which  at  the  last  aaoual  meeliufc  was  coaituitted  lo 
their  care.  The  Committee  have  carried  into  effect  the  resolutions  passed  at 
f^wes,  ia  February  last  year,  relating  to  the  establishnuint  of  a  School  for  train- 
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iog  Mwten.    A  Hub-CommtUee  was  appointed  for  thkt  pnrpoM-,  whicli 
Mveral  racetinRS  (iroviiled  a  hou<e,  aad  miule  all  oecvAMrr  arrmnj^enieuu  for  1 
rcceptiun  of  tht-  I'riacipiil  and  Pupils.     The  KhtH>l  woj  opened    on  the  IIUii 
April  lust.     Tlie  nunitH-r  «r  |iupiU  t»  at  present  five.    The  Principa)  uf  the  ' 
ing  Scltool  coiniiiunicBtes  the  pro^^M  of  his  work  aail  further  particolara,  im\ 
paper  whirli  is  nppended  to  this  report. 

'llie  Committee  bnve  aUo  to  commuDicate  the  followiog  report  of  an  Esaini. 
Bfttitio  held  at  llie  Truiniog  Srhnol  dn  U'edaesday,  DeremlNT  the  2ad-  Tbrn* 
were  preMDt  his  (>rare  the  Dake  of  Itirhmond,  the  I.or<i  Ki»hop  antj  ticmaoi 
Chichester,  Archdeacon  Webber,  Rev.  R,  TredtrofI,  Rev.  W  .  J.  Trower,  Rev 
H.  D.  Clarke,  Rev.  H.  Browne,  Rev.  H.  K.  Manniun. 

The  following  li<(t,  delivered  io  at  the  lime  b>  the  Principal,  will  preaeat  l_ 
boolu  aod  iobjects  la  which  the  pupiU  had  been  mstnicted  since  the  opeoiog  i 
he  School . 
t  meoLocr. 

1.  The  Acts  of  the  Apofttles,  with  notes. 

^.  The  firtt  xvii  chapters  of  St  Matthew,  with  notes. 

>.  Jewiiih    Anlitjuitieti,   auch  as  SrcLi ;  flrders   of  meu;  Feasts:  S«crl0ea* 

Fsmily  of  Herod;  Temples  j    Syougogues  ;  Targunis ;   Talmud;  Anc~ 

divisions  of  the  Itjble,  fvc. 
4.  Archbi»lio|i   Hnke'ft  Coiunieatary  od  the   Church  Cstechisai,  e5|>t'ctiilly 

part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
A,  History  of  the  Conmiuii  Prayer- hoult,  from  the  Principal's  Leclnrrs  ; 

Notes  upon  the  Hiree  Creeils, 

0.  Paley's  Kvldences,  1st  part. 
7-  Common  Place  Book, 

RISTOBV. 

1 .  Of  the  Church  of  Christ,  dariDg  the  first  three  centuries— < Dr.  Barton**). ' 
i.  Of  KhkIaih). 
3.  Of  Rome. 
•1.  Of  the  time  loterreniDg  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  periods. 

SCICNCB. 

I ,  The  first  four  books  of  EucUd,  (pspers  and  viva  voce.) 
St.  Arilhm^'tic,  through  vuli;ar  and  decimal  fractions. 

3.  Ktyaioloi^ical  Spellinif-bonk. 

4.  Physical  ()CiiKrAi}hy,  and  li'coffraphy  of  Kurope. 
fn  the  folluwinif  subjecl^  the  PupiU  Luve  beea  inalrucled,  but  they  have  not 

had  time  to  review  and  pn-pare  ihem  for  exainiaation  ;— 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  through  Mechanics, 
llislorj-  of  Greece. 
Paley's  K*ideuceSf  the secUoos. 


The  Pupils  were  examined  in 
The  first  four  books  of  Euclid. 
Arithmrtic  . 

The  Nt^v  Testament,  with  Dr.  Ilurton's  Chiirrh  Hillary. 
The   History  of  the  time  inierreniDg  beluecn  the  Old  and   New  Testjun«Bl 

perio*!*- 
Tit-  Hitter?'  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  Notes  upon  the  Croeds. 
I      >  U'nke  on  the  Cntecbism. 

^I'o^niphy,  Mud  (leo^ruphy  of  Hurupe. 
I..    .        .  iluI  Spelliug-buuk. 
■J,  -. ,::  Ml. lory. 
zav*»^  autory. 

^M  ite  tftfMT  portions  of  the  list  the  Hxaminers  were  unable  to  enter,  being 
1%^  ibt  Wglb  of  time  which  would  l>e  required  for  examinatiou  in  the 
^^  ^^  ^  iBStruction  the  Pupils  bare  received.     So  fnr  »s  llicy   pro- 
,  wyart  most  favourably  of  the  pruftcirncy  of  the  Pupils,  who 
itt  knowledge  highly  rommrndable  in  themsches,  and  re- 
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fleeting  much  credit  od  the  Prlncl|»tl.  T1]t>  pro(ircfl»  is  preut<>r  than  could  huve 
b«t;n  expected  in  the  ehort  time  bidc*'  the  openine  of  the  School.  After  lh« 
oxmniimtinn  the  Priticipnl  bure  his  tfstimony  to  the  uneiceptiaouble  moral 
oharmctffr  and  cood  coadurt  of  the  Pupils. 

The  Comniittec  have  Krcfit  sati^fucttoa  in  statiDic,  that  the  vrholi?  expense  of 
the  TraiiiiDK  School,  with  it<i  oiiltil  and  miiniigeaiPtit,  har>  l>cen  defrayed  from  thi; 
funds  conirihuled  sp^TiHlly  for  ilmt  pitri>oi^e,  eiceptinp  only  a  Kiim  of  i;30,  nd- 
vauced  itrrtinliiiK  to  ihi;  rcKoUitioiiK  of  llie  Cnmrtiiltep  from  lliegfiirml  r.cliirHtion 
aceniinL.  This  sum,  consequently,  is  the  \a  hole  unmuiit  drawn  from  the  i;riicrnl 
funds  of  the  Ajsocvalion,  for  the  suppurl  of  the  Tminiag  Scliool.  It  is  with  the 
hiKhest  satisfnclioD,  therefore,  thai  the  Committee  eoiidJder  tbeuibelves  altu* 
Kether  warranieJ  in  repurtini^  the»ucreBS  of  their  flrsi  endeavour  to  meet  the 
master  evil,  which  at  tliiji  uiomcut  depresses  the  education  of  the  country  to  so 
tow  a  stale. 

The  scanty  Qumber  of  teachers,  aiiU  the  ahKolutu  wiinl  of  teachers  duly  Iniiued 
and  tuuRhl  for  their  office,  are  the  real  antagoujsts  we  hare  to  cooteud  with. 
All  other  ohstacles  are  as  nulhini;. 

The  Committee  confldently  hope  that  means  wilt  be  afTordcd  them  for  thn 
establishment  of  an  institution  of  a  like  nature  to  lliit  of  which  (hey  have  been 
able  lo  report  so  favoDrntdy,  for  training;  Schoulmistresses.  Tht-y  feel  that 
when  this  is  nccuinplibhed,  ini:>a.<(iirc'S  of  furfnf  promise  will  have  been  takuu 
towards  nfTordin^  IhrotiKhout  the  diocese,  even  to  the  humblest  \illai^  in  it, 
tiie  bleitsing  of  a  ttoond  Christian  ICducation. 

The  Committee  have  farther  to  lay  before  the  Association  a  pmposal  which 
they  hare  unnnimoosty  and  Ihunltfulty  uccepled,  as  nfTordiuf;  tUcm  thr-  mritus, 
both  of  psying  a  public  testimony  of  their  atTectiuuate  regard  to  onrlale  lamented 
Bishop,  and  of  fiTiiitt  in  h  aiore  permament  and  certain  form  the  Srhoot  for 
Training  Musters.  The  Committee  appointed  in  August  last  to  promote  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  this  s^'hooUas  a  tribute:  lo  the  memory  of  Itishop  Otter, 
have  communicated  to  tlie  (Fcnernl  Committee  their  desire  to  truii!ifi.-r  to  the  l>io- 
eesttu  Aatociatiou  the  uflicc  of  carrying  nut  ttieir  design,  and  the  disposal  of  the 
funds  raised  for  Ihi^  purpose.  The  sum  required  for  lh>>  proposed  building  la 
estimated  at  ^'ioDD;  the  conLributioDS  already  ainonnt  to  Cl  lt>0.*  ^  our  Commit- 
tee, therefore,  most  carne<itly  recommend  to  (he  As^iM-intion  that  ihcy  should,  by 
a  formal  rcsolutioo.  accept  the  offer  of  superintend injc  a  work  so  consistent  iu 
every  way  with  their  feiliiig»  and  designs.  The  Committee  desirt!  clearly  to 
express  that  the  fuuds  frum  which  the  expenses  of  the  proposed  memorial  are  to 
be  defrayed,  will  lie  kept  totally  distinct  from  the  funds  of  the  Assotiiwlirm. 

On  thr  general  Nuhject  of  education  the  Comniilteo  have  to  slato  that,  until 
lately,  the  doubtful  rel'ilions  of  the  N'ntiooa)  Society  to  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  and  the  uncertainly  iu  whirb  the  future  proceedliigs  of  that  Society 
were  cuu!»e(|ueull>,  for  a  time,  involved,  made  it  expedient  to  watt  l>e>urc 
attempting  to  build  nt.*w  parochial  schuolii.  But  thrse  impedimenta  being  now 
removed,  the  Commillee  arc  in  u  condition  to  entertain  applications  for  grants 
of  mouey  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose.  They  huve  tlierufuie,  during  the  lost 
quarter,  invited  the  lucunihents  of  such  parishes  as  appeared  by  tbo  returns  of 
last  year  most  urgently  to  requirt*  schonU,  lo  apply  for  grants  of  monry  ;  cou- 
pling with  the  invilnlion  an  oiler  of  forwarding  (In  such  an  e\l<-nl  ns  they  mny 
find  practicable)  the  object  of  their  application,  with  the  National  Sociutj,  and 
Committer!  of  Privy  Council. 

The  number  of  applications  received  al  the  date  of  this  report,  is  two;  namelf, 
from  the  parishes  of  Hurcomhc  and  Kye.  to  which  the  aums  uf  £^0  and  jl'6i» 
have  been  granted  ^e^pectiv(■Iy. 

By  a  very  close  inquiry  lately  made  nndcr  Ibe  sanction  fif  the  Lord  Bishop, 
through  llie  Kural  Uoids,  it  htis  been  oscertaiard  tbnt  schools  are  required  iu 
DO  less  tliOD  tMcnly  large  parishes  severnlly,  iind  in  eightevu  other  sites,  ruuutl 
which  unions  of  two  or  more  smaller  parishes  may  be  effected.  Of  these  ei|:h- 
teen  unions,  three  may  be  combined,  each  with  one  of  tlie  larger  parishes  before 
referred  to;  so  (hat  the  whule  number  of  schools  at  present  required  may  be 

*  To  ^1600  at  the  tine  ol  the  Report  guiug  lo  fUMi. 


mJum  ftt  lWt7-i«*:  ire  iifli  fean  yet  Ib  be  •»!  ia  b>  rh^  Vnrml 
Bm  it  mmM  he  rimtmkmi,  ifcal  M»  anabttr  doM  not  rrpraseat    bow 
■chanU  tc  m  AnirabI*  U  crt>Mi>4.>t  hnw  Buy,  witb  the  Mrmw  aicviw 
tfke  «r«vnl  pmrifhm,  il  i*  tbwgbl  finibh  to  fanD.     R;  rrtnm*  made  ia  dw 
«««•  •!  iMt  jmt,  Il  b  evidrac  lk«t  a  ra^  ancb  UrKcr  BtitMb«r  of 
^iaaliiiriy  MCMawT.  u  ordvr  tkax  tW  cbSdiva  of  ihi*  <lu»c«Ar  tnmy 
4iW atefr  «f  Oirit^s  cdacatiiM.     B«i  for  Ibe  pres^at   ili>-    <^>.mi...M 
vmAbc  iWir  rroMrls  to  «b«t  »  «n;rBt  aotJ  (M>^>iblf:  i- 
hhiilJBC.  tbcy  oiay  br  one  ilay  able  lo  prorerd  to  m  rrrvne  - 
wbicb  lie  ia  tbc  «>;  of  inhai  moM,  aiier  Ibe  rslabliibmeat  »l  Ibc  ft<:iMMiJ«  ali 
■r»tio*c*l,  still  rriBai*  to  be  d«9ire«l* 

Il  i*  bardi;  poMible  that  •dMolboaae*  ou  be  provided  al  a  ]o«'< 
tbfta  S\S9  mA.    Ia  ftet,  tfcu  sun  It  far  loo  small  if  tttry  «wb  kK 
b*  yawbajgd  or  baUl;  butaa  it  maj  be  hoped  thai  cone  mmy  be  ki 
Ikat  fcraoBM  vttaliaK  fabrics  eia;  be  cbrMply  (tbuhird.  and  fiM*  ulhrrt  a  rrd 
lio*  ia  Ibe  aipeatfe:  tbe  arengp  may  be  taken  at   £IS9  eack.     For  tiiirt)-^ 
•cbowb  a  cam  of  JCiHO  b  therefore  imtnediatrly  required.     To  set  in  motlea 
«Mi  eif  ibb  aawani  ibe  Ctmuuiilce  would  require  at  tbeir  ditpoMil  at  I 
XtiMO  or  f90O9.     At  prrseat  tbe  dooatioas  aod  ftiib*criptiua»  amouDt  to 

M  nh  kli  the  other  works  they  hare   to  curry  on,  th<*  Committee  cannot  b«^ 
I'  ■>  Ihi*  al  a  stroke,  it  must  be  a  work  of  some  litoe  :  bot  in  the  e«iune 

■    .  \  liu  aut  at  all  misf^ive  the  coofideDt  hope  of  fullf  efleeliag  i|.     Tbej 
ftcl  u  haweier  necesMry  to  rftniod  the  n>etiil»ers  of  Christ's  Church  in  tbii 
liii>t<—,  Ibat  tb*  K<*<^  prcridrnre  of  <<ifd,  i*  hicb  di^Iributefl   la  Ibeni    »e«crall| 
vaaktW  wealth,  or  tntluencf,  or  ihfir  ca^unl  njiportunitivs  of  doitPK  Him  sm  in 
hia*te  Ibem  Iok  watchful  iiad  self-drayio^  effort  in  this  momentous  Wuik.      Tfar^ 
«UI  tvtMi-utber  thai  Cbristikii  educallon  ii  uoe  K>^Bt  aspect   of  the  luibi^rry  of 
V  a  II  U  iIk-  4*ospel  prrachcd  to   lli»  little  OQe« ;  that  it  is  the  law  of 

I  \\*  hrM  u\<va  their  cunacieiice  at   an  age  whea  the  wbule  after 
>ii^  balance.    Chi 

ri'*  vt  ratfaer  the  very  bciag  of  alt  that  we  call  our  Coqatry,  of 
-  ••-  *rten  and  Chriftlaoft. 
Ut<  Miiuldcall  the  allention  of  niembcr«  to   the  8th    Rul* 

lu  ^  'iiKement,"  by  which  they  are  directetl  lu  provide  for  ih* 

(Mfl^ltva  ot  ■vIivoIti,  b>  curamisfiion  of  ihe  l>nrd  lliitliup.  lu  puniiaocc  uf  Uita 
t^lHaM^'iH  i'M>  Comtutllee  have  enp:Bgcd  to  fulfil  their  pari,  by  undeitakiuc  *« 
w    ■      ''■  >  vif  an    iu:')ttxtiou    into  the   e<Iuca(iou  of  the  dlocrfte.      T^o 

(  '  Im^r  (inliT  and  authority  iiloiir    llii?   inspectors  will   art.  kaa 

T>  iMiilrr  the  Kptaropiil  bign  aail  8eut,  to  six  clefOiuen  uf  the 
I  uiiliwith  proceed  In  ihrir  duly,     Ut»  Lordship  lia«  hilecled 
r\  of  Lencs,  I  bc  Ucv.  G.  iM.  Cooper,  the    Kev.    \V.  Ott^f, 
who  will  iuspi-ct  the  Archdracoiirv  of  Chichester;  aod 
I  Chichester,  the  Kev.  g.  nnrliut,  the  Krv.  li.  Trvdci^fl, 
>'>Im>  will  inRpi-«!t  the  Ari'liduttcuurj'  uf  Leweft. 
I  '  riiit:  thi<  rpport  to  un   fiat^  without  tai  exurrAs   and 
!  tli:ii  III  eTcrythiDg   which  ^ivca   pruiniiie   of  ultimate 
I    Kiitnally   prospered.     At    do  liiue>  biiherio,  has    Iha 
, .  h  III  Ihifi  (Jiucese  lieeu  more  euer);etic,  or  mure  united  : 
t%ill  i>lTrriii{;<i  to  riirlHt'fi  service  more  ready  and  mora 
.<d  liaod  f>f  uur  («ad  upon  us»  KuidiDg  and  carryiag  out 
.'itji  of  which  lire  also  His,  it  mukt  prt'tuil. 


I 


TIIC   TR^IKISG   SCHOOL, 

nmind  the  members  of  the  Geoeral  Committee,  of 
]  at  the  last  auniiaJ  meeling  of  the  Associntioo, 
rot  of  n  Tratning  School  at  Chichester ;  nml  ihe 
devotrd  to  a  sammary  account  of  the  sirpa 
I  irear,  to  f,\^e  tho>r  refuliitiuDs  etTrct. 
Birual  uiertiit^.  \t  ns  to  Kiimainit  u  (ieucral  Com- 
ww  '  iU  members  "A  Special  Com- 
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miltee  fur  (he  e^tabti■htIleul  and  Reoeral  nuutgemenl  of  the  Trainiflff 
School." 

The  followioK  were  tht  coblomen  and  Kentlemen  on  this  occasion  elected ; — 

The  Uulie  uf  ItidimunJ,  K.<i.;  the  Kiirl  u  Cliiclie&tcr;  the  Lord  iii.iliop  of 
Clik'heiler;  rhu  very  R«iv.  llii*  Deuii  of  rhiclicBlcr;  the  Veii.  the  Archdeatuns; 
the  CiiiiunB  Retiidenliarv  ;  ilev.  J.  G.  Koysier;  iter.  J.  C  Harp;  lleT.  H.  M. 
WrtRiicrj  Rev.  J,  Aiidcr.  un  i  Kcv.  U,  J.  Trosrcr ;  Rev.  K.  Trcdcrufl;  Rrv.  C. 
MHrrioil;  Rev.  W.  Turner;  Rev.  H.  1).  Clarke;  Rev,  H.  K.  Maaniuf;;  C.  S. 
Diekios,  Kcq.;  W.  Hurrer,  K&q.;  H.  Cuniper,  Esq.t  aud  among  Uil'«i!  geiitle- 
mviij  to  (be  Ciiuon  Rcbidtutiary,  the  UevH.  liL  Tredcruft,  it.  £.  Maiiuiu^,  W. 
Turiiur«  and  H.  Coioper,  Rsq.,  was  intrusted  the  selectjoii  o(  a  suitable  bouse 
for  the  sehool. 

A  liouae  ill  St.  Marliti's  Lane,  Chichester,  vacant  at  the  time,  and  used  previ- 
oustjr  tL»  a  eoliout,  aremed  on  mauj  accooiils  to  be  the  best  that  presented  itself, 
and  waa  ewotuully  Inkeo  by  Uin  Training  School  CitmniittL'i,  uo  u  lease  for 
seven  yean,  terminable  at  two  or  three,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £tH.  A  garden 
adjoining  it,  and  which  bad  always  gone  along  with  the  house,  wai  alao  rented 
at  £H. 

Immediately  upon  the  ciiKagcmcQt  of  the  promises,  the  Training  School  Com- 
mittee liud  to  takf*  mvnstirrH  fur  ctfi^cting  such  n-potrs  and  allerattuns  as  were 
necenitary  to  adapt  them  to  the  purposes  nf  the  School ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  April,  that  the  Committee  succeedeil  in  completing  the  rarioas 
preliminary  arrangements,  so  far  aft  to  admit  of  the  opening  of  the  School. 

The  Training  Nchool  was  opened  oti  the  Iltb  uf  April  wiLb  three  Pupi]>),  who 
parsed  the  required  exaiuiaatiuD,  aud  came  provided  with  proper  certificaleA. 
Since  thai  time,  three  Additional  caudidate^  haw  presmli-'d  tlium^etves,  *>(  whom 
one  was  rejected,  and  two  have  been  admitted.  The  present  number  of  pupils 
is  therefore  live;  aud  in()uirie<}  have  been  made  which  may  probably  lead  after 
Chritiluiaa  to  an  increase  of  three  or  four. 

Frnm  llie  cnmnicncenient  of  the  nchi^ol  (with  the  eaeeption  of  the  summer 
vacation)  to  the  pre-ti-ut  time,  tlio  pupils  huvo  been  steadily  pur^tiinffa  course 
of  education,  conformed  a»  closely  a«  possible  to  liin  directmus  of  ilie  General 
Committee,  conveyed  in  "the  rules  of  tlie  Training  Sshool,"  which  received 
their  sanction  at  the  March  meeting.  Of  this  coufonnity,  the  only  evidence  that 
will  be  nt-edcd  may  be  found  by  comparing  the  topics  of  instructluu  pointed  out 
in  the  first  of  those  ruluB,  with  the  Ust  uf  books  and  subjects  given  in  by  (he 
Principal  at  the  recent  exaiiiiuation  of  the  8i:hool,  anil  nuw  incorporated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Associnlion.  To  the  name  Report  also,  the  Prinripat  may  be  well 
content  to  refer  the  General  Committee  for  an  cnrouraging  testi  ninny  to  the 
sucoch&  which  Juis  attended  the  joint  cxertinns  of  himself  and  the  pupib. 

Wiih  n'ference  to  the  steps  whicli  have  been  taken  to  fit  the  pupils  for  the 
more  t^-chnical  part  of  tlit-ir  future  profession,  it  may  bo  mentioned,  that  they 
have  had  the  advantnge  of  attending  regularly,  for  ab'ut  twu  hours  upon  three 
days  of  the  week,  the  Central  School  at  Chichester;  and  of  conducting  a  Sunday 
School  in  the  pari&h  of  Appledrani. 

Bui  it  is,  pt-rhaps,  the  must  plc;k.->iug  feature  iu  the  sketch  of  pruceedings  now 
oHered,  that  the  Principal  is  able  to  prufeas  his  eutiie  satisfaction  wiib  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  pupils.  He  can  state  tiiat,  its  yet,  no  unpleasant  eiercise  of  bit 
autnority  over  (hem  has  been  called  fur;  that  no  one  instance  of  impropriety 
has  occurred  in  (he  school ;  but  that,  on  the  coatrHrr,  the  habits  of  lite  pupila 
have,  invariably,  been  those  of  order,  diligence,  meekness,  docility,  aud  atten- 
tion.    Three  of  Ihnm  arc  communicanis,  two  have  not  beun  couiirmtHJ. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  SONS  OF  CLERGYMEN. 

It  is  propoacd  to  establish  a  School,  the  object  of  which  shall  l>c,  u>  enable 
Clergymen  to  provide  their  Sons  with  the  best   possible  E^ticailon  at  a  very 
moderate  expense. 
It  is  calculated,  that,  by  adopting  to  a  crrtain  extent  the  system  which  his 
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been  found  advantageous  in    other  professions,   the  best    Education,   eil 
general  or  particular,  may  be  secured  far  a  3um  of  Thirty  Guineas  per  annum, 
including  Buuku  ami  every  expcnik*.  ^_ 

Such  an  lubtitution  ^eems  to  be  particularly  called  for,  the  avera^  net  pr^O^I 
k<tinaal  income  of  the  Clergy  being  not  more  thin  X*200  per  annum,  wntl^l 


uU 

1 


fess 

the  minimum  expense  of  a  good  EifucatioD  for  a  Boy  does  not  average  lesi 
than  XtiO  per  annum. 

It  in  proposed  that  a  Mansion  shall  be  procured  for  the  School  in  as  ceatnl 
a  situatton  a^  possible,  and  capable  of  accnmmi>i1nting  at  least  ^0  Doys. 

And  in  order  tn  bring  the  Intttitutinn  into  immediate  operatiun,  and  to  mikf 
provisiuii  fur  the  first  and  subbc^iueni  uutguIngM,  ihal  a  luud  be  crcaird  ;  auU 
that,  fur  this  purpu&e,  the  sum  uf  £^  be  paid  as  CHUtiou-mttiiey  for  rtci 
Boy  at  his  admi^Mon^  which  Sum  shall  Ih*  bund  fide  ri'turncd  when  he  lea*' 
the  School. 

AUo  that  the  Suns  of  Laymen  be  admitted  as  Pupils,  upon  paytncnt  of  soel 
B  Sun  ait  would  be  reqviired  to  procure  similar  advantages  in  other  Eitabliafa' 
menls.     The  Cauiion-money  to  be  paid  in  the  same  proporliun. 

That  the  Institution  shall  consist  of  a  Lower,  Miditle,  and  l^pp4?r  School 
the  system  uf  Educaduu  in  the  two  former  to  be  gcneriil ;  thut  in  tht*  l-p] 
particularly  directed,  as  far  as  pussible,  to  objectb  having  reference  to 
future  profesbione  and  pursuita  of  the  Pupils. 

That  the  By&tcm  of  Lducution  shall  comprise  ReUgious  loslriKtiou  acoonJ* 
ing  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  En^lund ;  Hebrew,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  History,  Geography,  Drawing,  French,  ibv  Kir- 
ntcnts  of  Mathematics  ;  to  which,  as  the  Instituti'  n  prospers,  will  be  add^J 
iastructinn  in  German,  Kngineertng,  Mining,  Architecture,  and  Agriculiufe. 

The  CDuntL-nanee  and  co-operation  of  the  Ilishops  and  Clergy,  of  the 
Nobility  and  Of  ntry.  are  earnestly  desired.  Donations  and  Endowmrnta  will 
be  thankfully  acknowledged,  whether  for  the  Education  of  '  rphaos.  Exhibi- 
tions at  the  Uttiverttilies,  Libraries,  Mathcmauca)  Iuatrumeni&,  or  for  other 
genera!  purposes. 

Tlie  rupilti  frntn  b  to  1^  years  of  age,  and  from  I'J  to  16,  and  from  Itt 
upwards,  will  be  claiised  in  distinct  departments,  and  will  luecl  ouly  in  the 
Classeii,  when  the  Masters  arc  present. 

Those  who  arc  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  proposed  Sehrml.  an 
requested  to  forward  the  names  and  agri  of  ihoir  Sons  to  the  Rsv.  C.  B. 
PiIiTCU,  Charliun-in-Duver. 

Donations  and  Sub5criptions  to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Codtts  tc  Co.,  in  the 
name  of  the  Trustee:*  of  the  Institution. 

Those  Pupils,  whusc  Faihers  moy  die  during  their  residence  at  the  School, 
are  to  be  allowi-d,  should  Uicir  circuuisianctrb  require  it,  to  continue  their  Edu- 
cation  at  a  reduced  rate;  and,  in  puriicutor  cases,  free  of  expense. 
Poiioraof  £50  to  nominate  a  Pupil,  the  Son  of  a  Clergyman.  £2S  per  annum. 

Do.      £ino  „  „  £iJ         do. 

Do.     £  <t  M  to  a  fri'^  admissioa. 

piBOTisioxu.  CouMiTTBB. — The  Lord  Bishop  uf  Etcter;  The  Lord  Bishop 
^Blpon;  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester;  The  Venerable  Arch.lracnn 
O^;  Th*^  Venerable  Archdeacon  Webber;  Rev  Dr.  Williamson,  West- 
^^■r;  Br».  A-  P.  Saunders,  Charier  House;  Rev.  H.  Kyiuuion.  St  Paul's 
^^ri;  Re'-  t*r.  Rice,  Clirisi'a  Hospiul;  Rev.  J.  W.  Bellamy,  Merchant 
^^i*  $^«ol.    Rev.    the    Principal   of     King's   Cultcge ;    lU'V.    Prof^-ssor 

^^^ 'get     rn'f'"^'^>r  Hall;   Ri-v.   Dr.    Major.  King's   College;   Rw   J, 

^^^  %t^'t  O'llcge;  Rev.  J.  Allen;   Rcv.Hr.  C.  P.  Burney ;  Rev, 

■^^  9tft.  Vev-^-  A   Soames;  Rev.  C  E   Plater;  Christopher  Ilodg- 
^  ^h    I*  Bwhr.  Esq..  Hon.  Solicitor.     With  power  to  add  to  thnr 
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EXTRACT  FROM  ARCHDEACON  HARES  CHARGE  TO 
THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF  LEWES. 

We  referred  in  our  last  Number  to  the  Charge  of  the  Arclidcncon  of 
Lewes.  Oar  readers  will  find  in  the  notes  to  it  an  eloquent  and  moslorly 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  induced  a  large  majority  of  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  to  oppose  the  Chapter  Bill  of  tlie  last  Session.  This  we 
must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting ;  but  the  following  pafl- 
aage  belongs  so  immediately  to  our  subject  that  we  should  do  wrong 
to  pass  it  over.  Many  of  our  readers  may  not  agree  with  the  opinions 
which  it  expresses;  we  wisli  to  pronounce  no  judgment  upon  them 
ourselves  \  bnt  they  may  at  least  convince  those  who  revile  the  clerical 
body — especially  that  portion  of  it  which  resisted  the  measure  for  spoil- 
ing the  CittliedraU — as  bigots  who  will  sacrifice  nothing  to  secure  a 
general  Education  for  the  country,  that  their  censures  are  not  exactly 
borne  out  by  fact. 

The  next  point  which  calls  Tor  notice,  is  one  to  vhiob  tu;  attention  hu  been 
drav>-u  by  auirit;  recent  occurrences.  A  ooiion  his  been  eatcrttined,  and,  I  aid  told, 
11  nf>t  iincoiiiinon,  Ihit  ihc  Tt'rma  of  Union  rfquired  liy  the  N^llonal  Society  pre- 
Bcribe  that  every  child  admitted  into  a  n.ition&l  school  shall  be  conipcUcil  to  attend 
the  Sunday  School  coiuicctcd  with  it,  and  to  come  to  church  on  tliu  Lord's  day.  My 
own  ;ut<.-ri)rct«lion  of  the  Term*  of  Union  hu  b«en  dUTercDt ;  and  that  interpretation 
has  been  canfirmcd  in  Oiq  fulK'st  manner  hy  our  excellent  Bi>hop,  whom  I  have  con- 
aulled  on  the  sulject.  As  the  Tcrraii  of  Union  wen*  remotielUMl  in  February  of  last 
year,  tlip  third  At.inds  thus:  "The  cliildren  arc  to  he  renuhrly  asRembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  .ill<>nding  divine  service  in  the  parish  church,  or  other  place  of  worship  under 
the  KstAbHahnient,  unless  such  teason  be  (usigned  far  their  nun-attendance  at  it  tatit- 
/aclorif  tv  the  managert  0/ the  tchwV  By  thin  last  cIhum:,  it  aeenit  to  me,  the  matter 
is  left,  nii<l  mo»t  judiciously,  to  the  managers  of  the  school:  nnd  these  Tcnni  of 
Union,  I  understand,  are  alone  to  be  deemed  binding  on  the  schools  previously  con* 
nected  with  the  Xalionol  Society,  as  well  as  on  thosE  which  hare  entered  into  that 
connexion  since  ;  although  with  n.-rerence  to  the  present  point  this  is  immaterial,  in- 
•amuch  as  the  Btl]]ulation  in  the  prior  Tenna  of  Union  is  exactly  the  S3iue,  with  ono 
or  two  inert'ly  verbal  dincrencce.  From  the  tirst  it  wns  felt  to  be  indispensable  ia 
the  present  state  of  England  to  leave  a  cortjin  degree  of  freedom  to  the  managers  of 
achools  in  each  piirticuhr  case  :  and  this  freedom,  I  believe,  his  been  gencrnlly  exer- 
cised, with  much  lH.-iiL*iit  to  the  Church.  That  it  was  wise  to  allow  such  a  discretion, 
will,  I  think,  he  plain,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  cfTect  of  an  opposite  procedure 
must  have  been  at  once  to  exclude  the  chic^f  part  of  the  ehildri  n  of  dissenting  parents 
from  our  schools.  And  then  how  wretched  would  be  the  allcruativc!  Either  the 
children  of  Disaentcrs  would  be  left  altogether  without  cducaiion ;  or  dissenting 
schools  would  be  eatablished  all  over  the  enunlry ;  whereby  schism  would  be  widened, 
einhittered,  and  prolonged :  nay,  we  should  often  have  to  see  the  miserable  apeciaole 
of  religious  jealousy  iuiil  animosity  ronkJing  in  the  hearts  of  children.  By  the  present 
courstr  an  the  other  hand  <lin';rencc5  mu»t  needs  be  roflvuod;  and  they  who  have 
listened  la  our  tcichtcg  in  childhood,  will  not  seldom  join  us  of  their  own  aecord, 
when  they  come  to  maturer  age.  Indeed  in  many  cases  it  will  be  found,  where  the 
question   has  nut  been  stirred,  and  become  a  subject  of  angry  contention,  that  their 

Barents  will  readily  allow  their  children  to  go  aluoji  with  their  lohoolfellows  to  church. 
'his,  my  brethren,  is  my  own  sincere  and  stron<^  cinvtction.  At  the  same  time  I  Am 
far  from  wishing  to  impose  th^t  conviction  upon  any  of  you  who  may  differ  from  mo : 
and  Ihcy  who  do  adopt  it,  should  be  mindful  to  exereine  their  discretiun  cautiously 
and  judiciously^  leat  they  fij>ter  carelessness  and  indifference. 
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To  this  passage  a  note  is  appended,  parts  of  whicli  we  extract. 

To  my  oirn  mind  mjr  own  interpretation  of  the  Terms  of  Union  lud  ipiif  rni  m 
plain  and  indubiubtc,  that  I  hod  ncvifr  eonceivnl  the  Blighlcst  sample  «lMrai  mttiag 
•ccorditift  to  tu  For  no  stroiit;  ii  my  conviction  of  the  evil  of  a  sytCetn  wiucfc  «««W 
rxcludr  the  childrrn  of  DinacnlcrB  from  our  ichooU,  that  I  could  never  have  plMcJ 
the  school  in  my  own  pAriah  in  union  with  the  National  SociL-ty,  h*d  I  mrprnri 
UiHt  any  rpstr.itnt  would  thereby  be  imposed  on  the  free  vxcrcise  of  mr  diaefmwig 
thin  malfr.  To  have  mooted  the  subject  publicly  inny  how«vtfr  he  aeemed  j^aB 
nous.  I  did  it  not  without  canBlderation.  or  what  nppcarcd  to  mr  urvrnl  cause,  b 
a  lanfe  parish  in  this  Dtoccse,  I  was  iiUormed  the  msnagers  of  the  National  S^Mol 
bad  bneied  tbefiiselves  ounipclled  by  the  Tenns  of  I'nion.  in  opposition  to  thrlr  ««■ 
judgment,  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  all  the  chttdrcn  at  church  on  the  Lonl'a  4af. 
Tlic  conK«queiicf,a8  mi^ht  lisve  Ivceoanttripated,  had  been  thf>  f^tablishrocnt  of  abnv 
diMctiting  school  in  that  parish,  with  the  int^vitiible  increase  of  tbe  hittem««a  of 
schism.  Mori'o»er  it  wns  stated  that  the  snmc  nntinn  concerning  the  ohljgstiea  itf 
the  Terms  of  Union  prevailed  in  oilu-r  parisbcs,  and  that  nitoilar  results  wcrr  Hke^to 
onaue.  Hereupon  I  consultt-d  our  late  revered  Biiihop,  who  concurred  cntirrly  in  taj 
whole  view  of  the  ailair,  and  who  rcpeatctlly  exhaled  me  to  take  all  njeana  of  cle«rii^ 
op  SO  hurtful  a  misuiideretAnding.  After  this  thvre  was  no  room  for  fac^itatioib ;  fi*r 
it  it  wisely  laid  down  in  the  sixth  artirlc  of  the  Terms  of  Union,  that,  "  in  c«*r  miw 
diflercncc  should  arise  bitwcfn  the  parochinl  clerfny  flnd  the  maiiapen*  ofthc  M-hodiL 
in  reference  to  the  precrding  nile*.  resp^^cting  tbe  religious  inslmction  of  scholar«,«« 
any  regulation  connected  thercKith,  an  appeal  is  to  he  uinde  to  the  Bishop  of  tke 
Diocese,  whose  decision  is  to  be  tlnal."  Indeed  thiE  is  the  only  rule  whicli  «nU 
have  been  established  consistently  with  a  duo  regard  for  cjiiscopal  authoritr  :  aiij  jt 
is  drawn  up  iu  eunfurmity  to  that  framed  by  the  ouuipiters  of  our  Litur;^^  who  cajoin, 
"for  the  rexoliitiMu  of  all  doubla  concerning  the  manner  how  to  understAnd,  do.  ntj 
execute  the  thingn  eontAincd  in  it,"  (hat  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  IJishon  of  iW 
Diucefte. 

As  to  the  noTflly  of  the  interpretation  which  I  hsvp  placed  on  the  Term*  of  Vm* 
I  find  the  following  stJitemrnt  in  n  Ipltcr  quoted  with  gi-neral  approbation,  and  wiib^j 
out  any  expression  of  disagreenient,  by  the  Riftbop  of  Cht-ster  in  the  third  note  b>  hi 
fourth  Charge :  "  I  would  pnrtieularly  st;ite  that   the  children  attending  the  natHms- 
■ehools  here,  or  anywhere  else  that  I  kniiw,  are  noi,  ns  wa-isnid  in  tlie  House  of  Com- 
muUk  Intely,  nil  required  to  attend  cliurch  un  Simd^ys.     Wti  endearour  to  see  1 
they  keep  Imly  the  Sabhatb.      WTicre  lb**  pnrcnt*  arc  dfcided  Diswnters,  they  are  ea» 
pected  III  gov^ith  their  parentM  to  the  chapel,  and  to  the  chapel  school.     If  I^s»enter»] 
are  careleu  about  the  religious  welfue  of  tlielr  chihlrtn,wc  then  strive  to  brinj^  Oh 
to  school  on  Sundays,  niid  take  thtm  twice  to  church."      I  can  hardly  doubt  thai  I 
practice  bcTC  dei>oribed  has  been  common  in  all  parts  of  England.      Indeed  in  (lac  de-^ 
Date  oit  Kdu<-nti«in,  which  litok  place  in  the   House  of  Lords,  in  July  of  last  year,  aa  I 
reported  in  Thf  Mirrur  cf  ParlUimrnt,  the   Bishop  of  I.omli'Ti  quote*  n  pnsKage>  fnsm  i 
the  Uvport  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Education,  in  1818,  ataiinff  [ 
that,  "  in  ininy  schools  where  the  National  Syvleni  is  ailonled,  tlt<-  rhureb  ratcchtsm  i 
la  only  taugllt.   and   aite»dunrt  at   thr   rttabtitfifH  jilurr  0/  ymttkip  U  onltf  rftjairtti  t/ 
tkoMf  whine  ptucuti  htlvng  tu  the  Kuahtitkmeat.^'     He  himself  in  the  winie  debate  say*. 
"  1  liiiyw  tbnt  it  is  prnclicable  to  educate  the  children  of  Churcbini-n  and   Di%^-iiurs 
tog'-lbiT;  having  been  president  of  a   tcry  large  Xntional  School,  to  wbirh  children 
of  cii'ry  denouiinalion,  JeWB  not  excluded,  were  admitted.     I  know  that  it    requirva 
•fry  judicious  management,  to  avoid  giving  oflence  10  Dissenters:  y«  we  hare  en- 
forced our  rult'«  judioiotisly  ;  and  the  Di9»enters  are  content  to  leave  their  children  m 
our  handa,  to  recciTe  instruction  iu  wliat  are  held  hy  the  Church  to  he  the  funda- 
mcitlil  T>rinciple4  of  Christianity."     These  words  plainly  imply,  though  tbey  do  not 
»twhl"'y  MMrt,  that  attendance  on  tile    Lord's  day  was  not  exacted  from  .ill  the 
^Udtvn*     Moreover  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  i'rcsidcnt  of  ibc  NstinnaJ 
Soekty.  In  ^'  speech  with  which   he  opened  that  debate,  when   ir.-<.i».-  iv.t  the 
fialioDal  System  of  Kducation  embracer  the  orth(Hlox  Di^rntrn,  «: 

**  Tlio  Sr**'t  objc^  is  the  airing  the  Church  the  meanx  of  making  tht  <  >     '  tr-nd 

^p^^  dar^  t  ^  V  '^''  porenit  loAv  tluim   to  oMt/  «th<r  /t/atra  ••/  H>w«*At/>,  fWjr 
^P^,^fagrfy>ndiiifa«,    This  luu  been  done  in  some  of  the  large  aehooU  in  Lon- 
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don  1  Kfid  at  tl»e  prMent  mnmcnl  ibcte  It  •  achaol  in  Wealmiiuter,  vhcre  there  arc 
upwards  of  forty  Rontxn  Catholic  children." 

Still  there  is  auotlicr  more  important  quc&tion :  Is  this  practice  wise  and  right  I 
TIic  olijcctorB  to  it  will  perhaps  uiodcmtc  ihcir  languiige,  when  llicy  sft  hy  what 
aulhiirity  it  is  supportcil :  nfTtrthftcki  it  ntay  h\:  vfvW  to  exMnunv  on  whit  grounds 
their  objections  rest  They  term  the  practice  a  cacrific<>  of  nrinoiplc  to  expediency. 
These  are  gnttid  words.  They  serve  one  to  take  shelter  behind,  when  one  has  no 
more  definite  arg:unieDt  to  brin^  forward.  Tliey  cnsblc  a  man  to  feel  much  ^clf-com- 
placeney  at  hc'mg  the  resoluU'  ebamuion  of  pnociple,  and  to  look  down  ou  his  oppo- 
nem  as  the  laequcy  of  expediency,  nut  often  it  happens  that  tht;y  who  are  the  for- 
wardest  to  use  these  tcmis,  have  no  notion,  or  ii  reiy  confused  one,  of  the  meaning  of 
either.  They  often  niiatake  a  mnxliii  for  a  principle,»od  t*Ancy  that  t-xpcdieney  nifans 
tlmc-bervinff.  A  maxim  is  a  rule  fjcneralized  from  ohservation  and  experience:  a 
principle  is,  independent  of  observittun,  the  source  nnd  fountatn-heud  of  rules. 
Maxims  mny  often  be  at  variance  with  expediency ;  principles  never  can.  For 
uaxims,  being  drawn  from  one  body  of  circumstances,  may  be  ill-suited  to  a  diiTcrcnt. 
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So,  in  the  ease  which  wc  arc  considering,  what  principle  is  there  that  obliges  us  to 
compel  nil  the  children  in  our  parishes  to  attend  our  cburch-Bemices  on  the  Lord's 
day  {  What  principle  is  there — what  is  there  bcnriny  the  remotest  sembbuicc  of  a 
principle— that  obliges  us  to  give  them  no  instruction,  unless  they  do  so  ?  It  were 
ureatly  to  be  wished  that  Ibey  all  did.  The  state  of  things  would  be  far  happier  and 
belter  if  Ibey  .ill  did.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  Knglaiid  tins  is  out  of  the 
question.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  f  l>n  we  desire  thnt  a  disucnting  school  should 
bo  set  up  in  every  parish  ?  i'cw  con  have  such  an  appetite  for  schism  and  contention 
as  not  to  shrink  from  such  a  consequence.  Are  we,  then,  to  leave  those  children 
whom  their  parents  will  not  allow  to  come  to  church,  altogether  without  education! 
Ooii  forbid  !  God  forbid  that  we  should  unurp  the  awful  prerogative  of  making  the 
children  inflcr  in  this  niftnner  for  the  fault  of  their  pnrentsi  Let  it  not  be  alleged, 
thnt  the  Uisavnters  have  gone  out  from  us,  and  th.it  therefore  they  have  nu  einim  upon 
us,  thnt  wc  may  rightfully  leave  them  to  tlu-iiiselves.  Tliis  argument  is  brought  for- 
ward no  often  im  like  uecAKiuris,  that  I  feel  bound  tti  enter  a  solemn  pnttesl  againat  iL 
The  BcriptiirsI  lan^nge  in  which  it  is  clothed,  gives  it  an  air  of  niicciouanesa,  whtoh 
is  wholly  delusive.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  whence  trie  words  are  taken 
(1  .lubo,  ii.  19)  to  warrant  ua  in  leaving  those  who  have  gone  out  from  us  to  theiu- 
selvea.  The  aposlte  merely  warns  US  against  them.  Against  being  deceived  and  se- 
duced by  thenL  And  hnd  nut  we  all  gone  out  from  God  f  Yet  what  would  fasTe 
been  our  doom  hid  God  left  us  to  ourselves?  Besides,  when  we  call  to  mind  what 
were  the  chnnetcr  and  condnct  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  clergy  during  the  lni>t  cen- 
tury— the  lifelewness  of  their  doctrine,  and  thelrneglect  of  their  paaloml  duties — how 
can  anybody  dure  to  say,  thnt  it  is  the  sin  of  the  Dissenters,  that  tliey  have  gone  out 
from  us?  Tlie  sin  in  ours:  more  than  half  of  il  is  ours.  If  they  have  left  ns,we  h:id 
almost  left  them  befun*.  It  was  while  we  ftlept  Ihst  the  enetnysowcd  his  tares,  Ajid 
if  we  do  Anything  whereby  they  are  exeludfd,  whereby  they  are  checked  and  hindered 
from  returning  in  uh,  much  of  the  guilt  of  their  schism  will  still  lie  at  our  doom. 

But  the  practice  I  have  recumniLiided  ia  Haid  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  commands 
of  our  Church.  \Vlial  doe*  the  Ohurcli  cimnnand  ?  Ueaeona  are  enjoined  by  the 
Church  "to  instruct  ihe  yoiilb  in  the  Cateehism."  And  the  spirit  of  thisinjanotton, 
and  of  the  Canons  whleh  relate  In  thv  le.icliing  of  the  young,  clearly  requires  tint  we 
should  bring  up  her  children  in  her  doctrines  and  communion.  Such,  too,  would  be 
our  duty  and  our  camcAt  desire,  cvl-ii  without  any  expreiis  injunction.  But  >ure1y  the 
Church  does  not  command  us  not  to  give  any  instruction  to  the  children  who  arc  not 
of  her  communion.  She  does  not  contemplate  our  doing  sn,  it  is  true;  for  in  the 
days  when  her  Formularieft  and  Canons  were  drawn  up,  there  was  no  organized,  re- 
cognised body  of  Dissenters.  But  neither  eipresxiy,  nor  by  implication,  does  tho 
Church  command  ua  not  to  teach  any  children,  except  those  who  arc  of  her  com- 
munion. Thia  would  indeed  be  in  direct  opposition  to  her  Lord's  laHt  command. 
Her  eh.trge  is  to  go  and  tench  all  nations — not  the  faithful  merely,  but  the  hcithens 
also.  Much  more  is  she  t*  leaeb,  And  to  try  to  reclaim  the  erringr  among  believers. 
And  what  ia  she  to  teach  them  !  what  portion  of  the  dirine  riches,  with  which  she  ii 
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It     A«l 


I  lk47«UI  neeHe.     Tbiantkci 


,  Ike  oaljr  Bml    She  b  m  g;i«e  them  aa  tmrik  is  ikey  will  i 


-nm. 


talk  ^ 4m doln  her  p«Mk 


it  b  her. 


re,  iai4  I 
tmhiMKMBi 


tib<«nher»»Mfc«wihwiJie^|»y«llWryiifgege^lh»tlh>rthoeM«UfceuMHMii- 
ewn  at  Ikr  nMe  ef  She  LorA.  Bat  ihe  4aet  aoc  iiil«<f  ibem  tfroa  her  other 
wrnnetm,  W  thgy  wi  wiWiefc  fee  owmmnn**.  Tbo«gh  ahe  vtthea  that  «I]  thomU 
taeene  ell  her  gUb,  ahe  *w —t  eiriiliH  the  lca>  fron  thane  who  «ill  aoc  leceltc 
thegrcelv. 

iB^vd,  if  ■•  ■■ihetiwu  to  fclfl  the  tt«e  Um  of  the  Cbarek,  in  Its  eetholie  eoa- 
)  •heD  *c  p«c  he  ■iviUsBg'  Id  neogidaa  ftal  Am  b  each  a  tJhii^^  ae 
I  f  ShaB  «•  aal  act  tenrd  DSaiuw.it,  whenrier  lod  ia  whataoercr  thejr  iHU 
aDov  «»  aleuNt  aa  thevgh  thej^  were  ef  ov  «ni  eommnioii  f  If  they  ere  ie£- 
ffitelly  wintrntrntmun  ealrcTikn  of  tmr  Chardi,  then  h  nuj  heoone  tmr  du^to 
■ithiiiaJ  thcK.  B«t  iheae  who  here  hen  hen  Koi  hnd  «p  ta  di»rat,  thoae  who 
Mlaw  it  m  umfltiatty  aerf  i^ueMut  nnecrHf,  ahore  ell,  eldLireB — ahaU  wr  not  Tegaa4 
then  at  membera  of  ear  own  hody,  ikfctx  iadecd  end  discMed :  yet  for  that  eety 
renaoQ  onlj-  needinft  the  more  care,  dke  genllerr  m3der»  more  healinj;  treatment ! 

To  otlkcT  objeeiien»  it  b  accdlea  to  OMke  nf  detailed  nfly.  1  he**  becm  told 
that  we  BiBat  not  do  ertl  that  (food  may  eooK.  Moat  tme.  Bat  «lut  U  doing  ctU  f 
la  boehiag  a  duaentiBg  eh3d  hb  dotr  to  Ood  and  to  hu  neiffabour  doing  reil  F  le 
teuhia;  a  diaaHitfaig  diQd  to  read  doinf  evil  ?  WobM  teaebing  e  bnthen  be  dome 
eril  t  Are  not  all  «Mh  eela  good  eo  br  as  the;  go  f  And  Is  it  not  our  du^  to  do  au 
die  good  that  we  eao,  even  though  we  e«naot  do  all  that  we  ihould  with  f 

It  hei  jilvo  been  aud  that  Dbeenten  wOl  eonw  and  leim  in  our  aehooU,  and  tfam 
ntAj  turn  tlidr  leaming  agunst  a&  If  ao,  the  sib  will  he  thetra,  not  ouzm.  At  all 
erenta  tbcyire  much  l^ss  likcLr  to  torn  their  learning  igauiit  us,  if  we  hiee  been 
their  te«chrr«,  than  if  they  were  broogfat  up  in  a  di« eating  lehool.  And  moat 
heanlly  do  1  wish,  not  that-  tiiey  maj  turn  theit  learning  against  ns,  but  that,  if  thoj 
dO|  they  may  du  It  xilli  thr  kindly  and  intelligent  regard  for  ns,  which,  we  nugrtmsti 
tb^wUI  half  arquircd  nndrr  our  affectionate  ind  jndicioui  toitinn. 

There  is  a  practical  difficulty,  1  am  twarc,  with  regard  to  the  Catechitm.  To  cer- 
tain qncftioiu  in  the  Catechism  the  children  of  XMsaenten  cannot  return  the  prescribed 
aiHweri  eoiuiatently  with  ilrict  rerbal  troth ;  whirh  ifaould  nercr  be  cotnproiuiaed^ 
least  of  all  in  auch  momcnlnus  matlen,  by  any  inteqire tation  nnding  or  blurring  over 
the  plain  literal  meaning  of  the  words.  Some  dlutfiittog  children  will  baf«  had  no 
■ponaon;  aome  may  not  even  be  bapCixnL  Now  ihit,  1  ma«t  ohserrc.  ti  not  >  diffi* 
otlty  peculiar  to  the  practice  which  1  hare  recommendnj.  The  same  difSc-ulty  exists 
with  the  same  force,  whether  the  diant'Dting  children  Attend  our  churches  or  na.  Yet 
I  have  never  heud  of  Anybody  insiine  enough  to  expresB  a  with  that  all  th^  children 
of  tbe  Diucnten  were  wholly  banished  from  our  achoola.  Un  the  contrary,  it  h&«  been 
urgrd  repeatedly,  kt  a  moat  legitimate  argument  agiinat  the  minittrrial  plats  that  h 
was  neeuletiR,  bvcauie  the  rbtldrvn  of  Diftaenten  are  already  comprehended  in  the  ex- 
iatinj;  ayaleiii  of  Natianal  Education,  and  vast  namben<  of  thera  hate  been  brought 
up  under  iu  Thus  ArchdiacOn  Wilbrrforce,  who,  with  tbe  glorlotu  name  inherits  the 
spirit  of  his  fsllier,  say;)  in  bis  Lrtter  to  Lord  Brovgham  (p.  26} :  *'  Tbe  only  shadow 
of  fair  argument  by  which  this  proposition  (that  the  present  iystem  of  eduealion  la 
insulScient  id  quantity)  is  supported,  is  founded  on  tne  assertion  that  there  arc  mul- 
titudes of  DiMcntiTt  who  will  not  receive  the  edueatian  of  the  Church,  and  for  whom 
thcrrforc  ibe  Stale  must  provide  anotbcr;  unlrtt  we  are  couteot  that  they  ahould 
pL-risb  tlirough  lack  uf  knowledge.  Let  thomultiiutleof  m)dille-scbao)<Andgrammar- 
schociU  ill  cvcrj'  town,  where,  nnder  the  teaching  of  rharchmen.  the  children  of  Difc. 
•eaters  are  iustrucLcd,  give  the  answer,  t^l  rwrry  Saiionat  Sefu»l  in  the  evuntrjf  rt- 
f9f"  A  couple  of  pages  after,  he  gives  a  stalenieot,  taken  from  the  parliomtntarj 
retuma  of  1B3.Y,  showing  that,  while  nut  of  l.d-kt.hOO  Sunday  teholan,  750.1U7  are 
tduoatcd  in  diitcntluK  schools  leaving  79^,783  for  the  Church  schools.  On  the 
otlii     '  1  uf  l,27li,ll47  daily  acbolars,   onlyfl].it22   go   to  dissenting   schools) 

lo  1  .'^  for  tiiow   in   conoexian  with  the  Church.     Hence  it  would  ap|»ear 

tb  I-.  -  loliir*  who  Kt\fni\  the  Church  daily- ichools.  above  4O0,i>00  do  not  at- 

tend tbii  Church  Sundny-SRbooU; — a  most  sad,  but  conclusive  proof,  that  it  has  not 
bean  tlk«  uaivwssl  practiou  to  eitforoe  the  anendanoe  of  our  week-day  acholan  on 
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SundayR.  And  can  anybody,  loolunp  at  tbwe  numbfrs,  be  dr«p*T»te  i^ough  to  mnin- 
t»in,  th^i  those  4t>0,OUO  woek-day  Bcbolara  ought  to  be  driven  by  one  sweepiug  Inttr- 
dict  from  our  srhuuU .'  ur  that  lh\:  750,000  schDlan,  who  atU-iid  thv  dissvuting 
S\md(iy- schools  (hould  bv  left  ultogLthcr  ntthout  any  farther  educjiion  !  or  that  dit- 
fteiiting  MtuioU  for  thrni  ought  to  he  set  uji  in  every  parUh,  whereby  every  [lariab 
aha]!  he  split  in  aunder  by  a  broad  impnsaable  gulf  of  rivalry  and  hatred,  stretching 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  so  that  in  every  pariih  we  ahall  see  Judah  vexing 
Kphroiin,  and  Ephraini  envying  Judali?  In  towns  where,  in  conaetjucnee  of  the 
griratvr  mullitud<^  crowded  togfther,  nrighboura  know  ao  much  le»a  of  each  other, 
opposition  sehooiit  may  indeed  coexi«t  without  eoining  Into  colliEion  :  but  in  eountry 
narifthefi,  where  the  eye*  of  all  are  upon  every  one,  a  visitation  by  all  the  plapnrs  of 
'^g^T'  1^  *">^t^  would  he  more  endurable — aceing  that  they  would  pnKi>  by — than  such 
a  rankling,  fvtttL-rtug  gangrLUe  of  diviHiou.  In  thi>  nunihrra  ju«t  recitvd,  an  in  all  Jiucb 
atatementa,  therp  arc  douhtlcaa  many  inaccnraeiea  :  nor  do  1  n>ean  to  aaMTt  that  all, 
or  even  the  chief  part  of  the  acholara.  who  abaenl  thernselvea  from  our  Sunday- schools, 
belong  to  our  national  schools.  But  aa»uredly  the  iimeeurneie»  ciinuot  be  «uifieieut 
to  modify  the  dccinou  uhieh  the  present  state  of  Kngland  fntccfl  upon  us :  and  the 
prineiplcji  which  ithnuld  determine  that  decisiou  muht  he  the  same,  whethfr  the 
Bchoofs  they  are  applied  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  Nalional  Society  or  no.  For 
the  deaire  of  the  National  Society,  unless  its  n»inc  be  a  uiurjintivD,  must  nceda  be  to 
render  Us  ayatem  coextensive  with  the  KngHoh  Church. 

Archdeacon  Wilbcrforcc  farther  shows,  from  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commona,  that  it  ii  the  (^enerol  praeliee  to  teach  the  CAtechiam  to  the 
dlasrnting  children  in  our  school*,  and  th>it  this  pmctice  is  hardly  ever  ohjeeird  to. 
At  the  name  time  it  is  not  merely  dchirftble,  but  our  duty,  to  rcfniiu  from  requiring 
the  prescribed  answers  from  any  one  who  is  unable  to  make  tUero  wiih  plrict  literal 
truth.  Doubtless  the  child  may  repeat  the  answers  without  any  eonseious  falwhood, 
from  repelling  tlicm  by  rote,  without  attaching  any  meaning  To  the  words.  Hut  tbia 
it  one  of  the  very  tliingii  which  we  should  moi^t  study  to  avert :  we  ttliuuld  eadenvour 
to  render  the  Cntechism  a  living,  not  a  dead  form  of  words.  lu  order  to  tbia  it  h  re- 
quiaile  that  every  word  should  apply  in  its  plain,  full  meaning  to  those  who  are  called 
upon  to  d«:lart  it  of  thfmselves.  ilcnce  it  behovi-s  the  mini-ttcr  to  vxcrcise  a  care- 
ful discretion  in  this  matter.  Indeed  if  we  had  an  eeelesiasticAl  government  author- 
ixcd  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  one  of  the  first  changes  they  would  make,  would  probably 
be  in  thai  part  of  the  Catechism  which  relates  to  sponsors :  for  tlicre  are  nn^ny  caw* 
in  which  those  annwera  do  not  apply  olrictly  even  to  the  children  nf  our  own  com- 
munion, tt  is  seldom  true  of  chiUlri'o  privately  baptixi-d,  that  their  name  was  given 
to  them  by  their  godfathers  and  godmothers :  nor  were  the  promiats  made  Un  them 
rAea,  at  th«ir  biiptism,  but  subKcquently,  when  they  were  received  into  the  Church. 
These  objectionb  may  be  termed  immntL-rial,  iio  principle  of  the  Catoehiwn  being 
■fTcetcd  by  them.  Rut  for  tltnt  very  reason  should  they  be  removed,  as  they  so  easily 
might  be:  for  nothing  is  immaterial  which  violates  tnilh  above  all  in  matters  of  such 
■olemn  moment  Nor  is  any  practice  more  mi»chieveus  than  that  of  pUying  tricks 
with  the  coniicience,  and  twialing  words  lu  mcnn  what  we  know  they  do  net  lULan,  .md 
were  never  intended  to  mean.  He  who  does  this  in  slippini;  down  into  Jesuitry,  and 
may  soon  reach  the  bottom.  And  hurtful  as  auoh  a  practice  la  to  a  man,  to  s  child 
it  is  deadly  poiaott 

At  present,  therefore,  it  ii  iucumbeut  on  each  individual  minister  to  exerrise  his 
own  judgment  in  teaching  the  Catechism,  and  to  take  eare  that  every  answer  in  it  may 
be  applicable  in  its  strict  sense  to  each  child  by  whom  it  is  uttered  :  whether  he  deem 
it  mo<.l  advisable  to  omit  putting  some  of  the  qucHlioiiH  to  the  children  to  whom  they 
■re  inapplicable,  or  whether  he  allow  himself  so  to  mofUfy  the  iin«u*er  that  the  innp- 
plicablcncsa  ihftll  teste.  Nor  docs  thiti  obligntion  lie  on  him  merely  with  reference 
to  tlic  children  of  Dissenters,  but  also  whiiievvr  he  i»  aware  of  the  fact,  in  regard  to 
those  of  our  own  communion  whose  baptism  preceded  their  reception  into  l)ie  Church. 
Indeed  such  a  discretion  is  assigned  to  him  in  the  A  nawer  of  the  BiMhops  at  the  Snvoy 
Conference;  where  one  of  the  Exceptions  ngninst  the  Catechism  hnd  naturally  been 
the  unsuitnblenfss  of  the  anB^(crs  which  speak  of  sponsors,  to  numerous  members  of 
the  Church.  On  this  point,  had  the  Kishops  been  actuated  by  a  wiser  and  more  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  they  would  assuredly  have  conceded  what  was  ao  plainly  reasonable 
and  right.      Their  reply,  however,  u  given  in  Dr.  Cardwell's  Uiuory  </  C«n/treacfa 


las 
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on  tha  Book  ^  Comnon  Prater  (p.  3SG),  is:  "Though  diven  biv«  beeo  of  ]»tc  hij 
ttzed  without  godf&lhers,  yet  man^  hAve  hern  hnptixed  with  tliem ;   and  ihoeo  tn. 
answer  the  questions  as  they  are  ;  the  rtit  must  anstitr  accvrdimg  to  truth."      A»  to 
diuoiiting  chlldrcu,  a   consf^ipiitious  miimlrr,  whose  heart  is  anim&lcd  by  Christiaa 
love,   may  easily  ibow,  even  while  he   scrupulously  avoidx  cutinj;  any  rpproAch  ob 
their  parents,  that  tttc  distinction  made  in  their  behalf  is  no  privilege,  but  the  eoo- 
trnry.     Thus  the  children  oftlie  Church,  inste:id  of  being  rendered  careless  »t>Dut  the 
blesiiings  which  Uiey  have  received  at  ber  bsiids — as  it  has  been  argued  that  they  would 
be — may  even  have  the  value  of  those  Wesaings  impressed  more  forcibly  upon  them. 
We  all  know  hnw  far  too  general  a  property  of  human  nature  it  is  to  prize  whatoer 
is  singular  and  dlstinclive,  and  to  underrate  what  is  common  i  ■  tendency  of  which 
the  Very  words,  cammoHf  oniimirj/,  vul/tur,  in  their  depreciatury  significaliua,  bear  wit- 
ness.    We  need  a  reaction  ere  wi:  can  act :  wc  niu«t  have  a  check  tu  keep  u%  in  our 
place  I  and  few  say  Ye*  with  the  same  emphasis  with  which  they  say  JVV 

llius  evcr>-  way  our  question  is  not  one  between  principle  and  expedienej-,  but  oae 
ill  which  priucipleAiid  expediency  coinoide.  It  is  a  question  in  which  it  behoves  us 
aot  to  shftckte  ourselves  by  absolute  niaxiniB,  which  may  have  been  appropriate  to  a 
different  combination  of  circumstances,  but  which,  now  that  tlie  state  of  tlic  Cburc2i 
is  10  greatly  altered,  are  for  thai  very  reason  no  longer  appropriate.  It  behoves  as  tQ 
look  well  at  the  Ktate  of  the  Church  and  of  the  wnrld  ;  nnd,  according  to  the  precept 
uid  practice  of  the  great  Apostle,  to  follow  that  which  is  exiiedirat— ihnt  by  which 
peace  and  lo«e  may  be  prouiotcd — that  which  makes  for  the  profit  of  uiiiny — that  by 
which  souls  maybe  asved.  This  is  the  high  prerngat've  of  Love,  whereby  it  is  above 
the  X^w;  above  it,  bntb  as  fulAlting  it  and  >u  knowing  when  the  best  way  of  ftUlillin^ 
it«  spirit  is  to  violate  the  letter;  even  as  our  blessed  l,ord  himself  lulfilled  the  Law  of 
the  ^labbath  by  healing  on  the  Sabbath-day.  And  it  is  in  order  tliat  we  may  disoeni 
when  such  doviationi  from  m»xinis  ate  expedient,  thnl  our  Lord  requites  of  his  Chardi 
that  she  should  have  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  along  with  the  harmlessnesa  of  the 
dove. 

In  concluding  tins  aoin,  which  has  been  drawn  out  to  so  great  length  in  conae- 
quenoe  of  the  pressing  importance  of  the  subject,  I  will  repeat  lliat  I  do  not  wish  iny 
one  to  adopt  my  view  of  it.  aity  farther  thiin  he  may  be  induced  by  tlic  argumtnu  to 
do  HO.  If  a  clergyiimn  thinks  it  cxpeilicut  to  restrict  the  admiAsion  of  dJMcntinf 
children  into  his  school,  let  him  exercise  his  own  di»cretion.  But  most  earnestly 
would  I  deprecate  all  attempts  tii  imp(»&e  the  same  restrictions  on  us,  who  deem  them 
utterly  iiiexpodieut,  unwise,  and  pvruicious. 
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HOME  AND  COLONIAL  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

Tmi;  first  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  teachers  instructed  by  this  Society,  wa»  held  in 
the  Model  Infant  SchooUroom,  Grays  Inn  Koad.  It  was  fitted  up  fcir  the  oocAfcion 
with  muchtiuite;  nlwut  one  hundred  wt-re  present,  .\ftcr  lea,  tlir  Honornry  Seereijuy 
look  the  chair,  and  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  explained  the  views  nnd  objects  of  the 
Society,  and  ibc  wish  of  the  Committee,  that  these  ineetiogs  should  be  made  uaclol 
to  the  teichers,  not  only  by  encouraging  them  in  their  labour,  but  by  rendering  ibem 
more  equal  to  the  good  work  they  hsd  undertaken. 

Tlic  Teaehers  having  been  requcfct*.")!  to  bring  with  them  written  qufstions  oo  any 
subjicts  counected  with  teaching  on  which  they  niighl  have  cxpcrit-nced  difficulties, 
the  remainder  of  the  e»ening  was  devoted  to  their  consideration. 

Mr.  Ogle,  and  Mr.  Dunning,  two  officers  of  the  InsUtutioii,  took  a  question  kl- 
lernittely,  and  much  interenting  and  us'ful  information  wan  given. 

Scripture  lessons  by  Misa  &iayo,  just  published,  some  new  prints,  and  a  box  of  formt 
intended  to  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  the  alphabet,  were  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Tcachers- 

Thc  meeting  was  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  eridently  mide  a  deep  Im- 
pre»siou  on  all  present. 

On  Saturday,  the  ICth  inMint,  Mr.  Ogle  gave  i  lecture  on  the  principle*  and  prme- 
tioc  of  teaching,  as  advocated  by  this  Society;  it  occupied  nearly  two  hourf,  Mia  WM 
listened  to  wtlh  great  aUcntion. 

Ulty  rrras,  Long  Laoei  Dotuhuy  ud  Sorjtngou/. 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

No,  II. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  the  portions  into  which  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  History  of  England  after  the  Conquest  should  be  divided. 
I  purposely  said  nothing  of  the  earlier  period,  because  I  reserved  it  as 
the  most  convenient  illustration  of  my  three  kinds  of  histories.  You 
remember  I  spoke,  first,  of  extracts  from  the  original  sources ;  secondly, 
of  historical  tables  or  manuals ;  thirdly,  of  historical  reflections  or  criti- 
cism. Now  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  specimens  of  what  I  mean  ;  I 
will  not  translate  passages,  but  I  will  give  you  a  notion  of  the  subjects  to 
which  such  translations  shall  relate,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  may 
be  arranged.  I  will  then  show  you  very  briefly  how  a  manual  of  the 
period  which  these  translations  embrace,  might  refer  to  them  and  recal 
them.  Then  I  will  endeavour,  in  this  or  some  future  letter,  to  show  you 
what  kind,  of  reflections  may  be  presented  to  a  boy  or  young  man 
respecting  the  period  he  has  been  reading  of. 

I.  In  putting  our  translations  -together,  and  giving  them  their  titles,  I 
cannot  follow  a  better  precedent  than  that  of  a  Swiss  book  which  was 
noticed  in  the  Educatiokal  Maoazimk  for  October  last.  I  should 
begin  thus : — 
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1st.     "  What  moved  Julius  C^sar  to  come  into  Britain.   Now  he  crossed 

oter,  and  how  the  people  received  himJ" 

This  passage  I  should  take  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Commenta- 
ries, chaps.  20  to  38.  Perhaps  a  cliaptcr  here  and  there  might  be 
omitted,  but  boys  will  seldom  weary  of  Ccesar's  narratives. 

^nd.     "  How  Cceaar  came  here  again  ;  how  he  fared,  and  what  manner 

of  people  he  found  here." 

This  chapter  will  be  made  out  of  extracts  from  the  fifth  book  of  the 
Comment-uies,  chaps.  8  tu  23. 
3rd.     •'  filiat  Cwsar  found  out  about  the  religion  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul 

and  Britain,  and  how  it  seemed  to  him  to  differ  from  the  religion  of  the 

Germans" 

Tliis  head  will  consist  of  an  extract  from   the  sixth  book  of  tlie 
Comment^iries,  chaps.  13  to  24.     You  may,  if  you  please,  omit  it  with 
•omc  of  your  pupils,  but  I  fancy  there  are  very  few  who  will  not  be 
interested  in  it. 
4th.    "  How  the  Britons  and  Romans  afterwards  fought  with  each  otherm. 

What  Caractacus  did,  and  what  hefel  him." 

Tlits  passage  will  be  prefaced  by  an  extract  of  a  few  lines  from  the 
thirteenth  ehapterof  the  Life  of  Agricola  (from**  Igitur  priraua,"down  to 
Ostorius  Scapula,  at  the  opening  uf  the  14th  cap).  Then  will  follow 
the  well'known  passage  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus, 
from  the  3lst  chapter  to  the  4lst. 
5//i,     "  Of  Boadicea  and  her  brave  doings" 

lliifi  chapter  will  be  taken  from  the  Htli  book  of  the  Annals,  chap- 
ters 20  to  40. 

6th.     **  Agricola,  and  what  he  did  in  Britain." 

From  the  Life  of  Agricola,  chapters  1 8  to  23. 
7th.     **  How  he  marched  into  Cah'doniay  and  who  met  him  there." 

From  Agricola,  23  to  39. 
8<A.     "  Of  the  Roman  stations  and  walls." 

This  passage  may  he  made  out  of  the  Itinerary  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, with  notes  and  illustrations. 
nth.     *'  Of  Carausius,  and  how  he  ruled  in  Britain," 

This    passage  will  be   taken   from   Robert   of  Gloucester,    p.    77. 
Heame's  edition — passage  beginning,    "  A  stalewerthe  young  bacluler 
in  lliis  land  was  tho"  (of  course  it  should  be  modernised), 
lOth.     "  How  the  Christiana  in  Britain  were  persecuted  under  Diocletian, 

The  martyrdom  of  St.  Alhan." 
This  passage  will   be  extracted  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of 
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the  first  book  of  Bede.  You  will  observe  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  in- 
troductt  any  traditions  respecting  thcfirst  establishm  ent  of  Christianity 
among  us.  In  a  book  composed  like  the  one  I  am  proposing,  it  ia 
necessary  that  some  blank  spaces  should  be  left.  These  will  excite 
your  boys  to  questionings,  which  you  must  answer  when  you  can. 
11/A.     *•  Of  Britain  after  the  persecttiion:' 

History  of  Gildas,  12th  and  13th  sections. 
12/A.     "  Of  the  Piets  and  Scots,      The  mitery  of  the  Britons,  and  how 
they  sought  help  of  the  Romans," 
GUdas,  Htli  to  2Lst  sections. 
13M.     **  Of  the  crimes  of  the  BriionSy  and  their  punishment  " 

History  of  Gildas,  sections  21  to  24, 
14//i.     "  Concerning  the    Saxons^    whence   thctf  camcj   and   tehat  they 
did  here." 

Bede,  first  book,  chapters  15  and  16. 

These  illustrations  may  suffice  for  my  first  class  of  books  ;  hereoAer 
they  may  be  continued  through  the  Saxon  times.  I  will  now  explain 
the  method  of  my  grammars. 

11.  1  should  divide  the  liistory  before  the  Conquest  thus: — 

From  the  first  invasion  of  Cssar  to  Agricola,  55  before  Christ,  to 
78,  A.D, 

From  Agricola  to  Carausius,  78  to  287. 
From  Carausius  to  the  arrival  of  tlie  Saxons,  287  to  446. 
From  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  mission  of  Augustine,  446 
to  601. 

From  the  mission  of  Augustine  to  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  601 
to  787. 

From   the  invasion  of  the  Danes  to  the  reign  of   Edwy,  787  to 
955. 

From  the  reign  of  Edwy  to  the  Conquest,  955  to  1066. 

Division  /, 


Subjects  to  be  considered  : — 

What  races  inhabited  Britain  at  the  time  of  Ccesar's  invasion — Cha- 
racter of  the  Celts  as  described  by  him — The  Belgian  Colonists — 
Religious  notions  of  the  Britons — Notions  of  Government — Druidical 
remains— Progress  of  Roman  Conquest — Geographical  divisions  illus- 
trated by  a  map. 

With  the  help  of  those  heads  you  will  recal  to  your  pupil's  mind 
what  he  has  been  reading  in  Cffisar  and  Tacitus  ;    you  will  teach  him 
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to  arrange  the  facta  he  has  read  in  some  series ;  you  will  prepare  lilffl 
to  think  about  these  facts.  , 

Division  II. 

Thepoints  which  his  reading  wit]  suggest  under  this  hcail,  would  refer 
to  the  policy  of  Agricola — tothe  general  government  of  the  Romans — 
to  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Britain.  Endeavour  to  recal  (o  the 
pupil  what  Tacitus  says  about  the  wise  and  equitable  character  of  his 
relation,  and  about  the  effects  of  his  government  in  the  province.  Thea 
try  to  connect  this  with  stories  ho  may  have  heard  about  otber  Roman 
Governors — Verres  for  instance.  Give  him  as  many  illustrations  as  yon 
can  of  the  Roman  remains  in  England.  Wbcn  you  speak  about  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  speak  of  it  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  cstablishmenl  of  a  kingdom.  Then  other  hiiit^  will  be 
intelligible  to  him. 
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The  decline  of  Roman  influence — the  rise  of  British  tyrants — the 
character  of  the  DiocTetian  persecution  and  its  issue  in  tlic  following 
reign — the  recognition  of  the  CbrislJan  kingdom  by  Constnntinc — the 
Gotha — the  Picts  and  Scots — the  Saxons. 

It  is  one  great  object  of  these  manuals  to  give  the  pupil  a  sense 
of  the  connexion  between  different  periods  of  history,  lo  make  him  feel 
that  there  are  really  not  those  great  breaks  in  it  which  some  imagine. 
In  this  point  of  view  the  few  fragments  we  have  respecting  the  tyrants 
who  asserted  an  independence  for  the  province  of  Britain  are  of  great 
value.  They  are  links  between  the  Roman  and  Saxon  ages,  and  make 
us  feel  the  identity  of  the  nation  whicli  was  growing  under  thew; 
different  influences.  Another  object  at  this  time  e8j)ecial]y  is  to  con- 
nect British  history  with  the  world's  history.  Your  success  here  depends 
mainly  upon  the  language  which  you  use  in  describing  to  your  pupil 
how  the  Roman  kingdom  and  the  Christian  kingdom  became  conjoined  ; 
how  the  imion  made  itself  felt  in  the  different  provinces  ;  how,  after  the 
union  was  effected  the  Roman  power  in  the  west  gradually  sunk  under 
the  Gothic  invasions ;  how  each  province  was  assailed  by  tribes  of  the 
same  character,  and,  in  all  probability,  of  tlte  same  race  as  those  who 
attacked  the  centre  (as  Britain  by  the  Picts);  how  ultimately  e^ich  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  some  particidar  family  of  that  race  (as  Britain 
tudcr  the  Angles  and  Saxons).  I  say,  what  you  arc  to  be  careful  of  is 
the  language  in  which  you  speak  of  these  lacts  ;  for  I  do  not  want  you 
at  present  to  descant  or  moralize  upon  them.     I  only  ^^itih  you  lo  har« 
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SO  clear  a  view  of  them  yourself,  that  you  shall  be  able,  while  using 
this  manual,  to  rccal  to  your  scholar  what  he  has  read,  and  not  to  con- 
fuse him  with  vague  notions,  which  will  hinder  him  from  seeing  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  facts  afterwards. 

Division  IV.  ' 

Kstablishmcnt  of  the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  Saxons  in  Britain  (I  need 
not  repeat  that  maps  and  a  preparatory  ge(igr:iphical  sketch  are  neces- 
sary in  this  as  well  as  the  previous  periods) — wlint  kind  of  people  they 
were — what  their  religion  was— how  it  differed  from  the  old  British — 
what  counties  the  different  colonists  went  to — where  they  drove  out 
the  British — where  they  mingled  with  them — what  kind  cf  kings  they 
had — what  tliey  meant  by  their  Bretwaldas, 

Here  you  will  bu  still  only  bringing  back  to  your  boy's  mind  what  he 
has  re^ul  ;  yet  you  will  be  leading  him  on  several  steps.  You  will  be 
awakening  him  to  take  notice  uf  many  circumstances  which,  because 
they  are  so  obvious,  we  are  apt  to  pass  over,  and  which  most  historians 
bury  under  a  weight  of  talk''and  philosophy.  Such  points  I  mean  as  the 
different  characteristics  of  our  different  provinces,  arising  from  their 
diflTcrent  colonisation ;  the  way  in  which  they  tended  to  a  common 
centre,  yet  still  continued  separate;  the  way  in  which  tribes  which 
conquer  each  other  really  help  to  compose  one  nation.  State  the  facts 
accurately,  and  he  will  begin  to  feel  how  these  tilings  have  been  ordered; 
but  do  not  insist  upon  his  seeing  that  there  has  been  a  scheme  in  them 
yet.  1  may  remark  here  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  little  book  (which 
I  have  so  often  commended  to  you)— as  well  as  his  larger  Constitutional 
History,  will  help  you  much  here.  You  may  learn  also  from  the 
Pictorial  History,  published  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society ;  which 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  history  at  all ;  rather  a  denial  that  tliere  is 
such  a  thing  as  history  ;  but  a  collection  of  materials  from  which  those 
who  believe  in  history  may  derive  much  profit. 

Division  r. 

Augustine's  preaching—  Maxims  of  Grcgorj- — old  British  Giurch — 
Saxon  Church — Conversion  of  Northumbria— Effects  of  the  Church  on 
the  Government — Ascendancy  of  different  provinces — Hereditary  suc- 
cession— Tendency  to  union — Offa— Egbert— Great  men — First  literary 
age  of  England — Monasteries — Decline  of  knowledge  and  strength — 
the  Danes — who  ihey  were,  and  what  kind  of  people. 

One  subject  only  requires  to  be  spoken  of  in  reference  to  this  time, 
and  1  da  not  know  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  offer  advice  upon  it. 
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Is  it  better  to  make  any  digression  from  the  English  history  of  this 
time  for  the  purpoBe  of  noticing  the  establishment  of  the  Carloinngian 
dynasty,  and  the  changes  it  -wrought  in  Europe?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  such  allusions  should  be  connected  with  the  life  of  Alctiio, 
of  whom  the  previous  books  will  of  course  have  spoken.  You  may 
wonder  why  I  should  recommend  this  course  here,  when  I  said  just  now 
that  t  thought  these  manuals  might  be  useful  in  connecting  British 
history  with  general  history,  I  cannot  enter  a  long  defence  of  my  con- 
sistency, or  explanation  of  my  reason.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  during 
tlie  Roman  period,  at  the  beginning  of  our  history,  and  aflerwords  at  the 
Conquest,  we  became  obviously  and  visibly  connected  with  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  It  seems  to  me  as  evident  that  the  Saxon  period  wm 
especially  the  period  in  which  an  exclusive  national  life  was  prepar* 
ing  for  us.  I  am  anxious  that  the  pupil  should  not  be  hindered  from 
perceiving  these  truths  from  any  neglect  or  overdoing  on  our  parts  ia 
setting  the  course  of  events  before  him.  But  if  you  do  not  see  the  force 
of  this  remark  you  can  follow  your  own  plan. 

Division  VI. 

Effects  of  Danish  invasions — Education  of  Alfred — His  good  in- 
tentioHB — his  errors — his  punishment — his  wars— his  studies — his 
teachings — his  friends  and  councillors — his  embassies — his  laws — his 
successors — Battles  with  the  Danes — Poems  about  the  Danes — Athel- 
stane — Relation  of  England  with  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland. 

These  topics  are  obvious  enough.  I  would  only  wish  yon  to  noUc«, 
and  without  forcing  the  observations,  to  lead  your  pupils  to  notice,  thai 
this  is  especially  the  kingly  period  of  our  early  history.  Next  follows 
tlic  period  uf  the  Priest  aud  the  Thane. 

Division  VII. 

Edwy — Edgar — Ethered — Dunstan  under  Edwy — Dunstan  unda 
Edgar — Dunstan  under  Ethered — Danish  massacre — Edric  Strcone 
— Danish  triumph — Canute — Edward  the  Confessor— Godwin — the 
Normans,  who  they  were  and  whence  they  came — what  influence 
they  got  in  England — Harold. 

I  give  you  this  slender  list  of  points  upon  which  you  may  dwell  ia 
this  period — not  as  if  you  should  confine  yourself  to  them,  but  tliat  you 
may  see  what  I  believe  are  the  texts  of  the  age,  and  that  you  may  be 
led  to  illustrate  these  texts  by  facts  out  of  the  lives  of  men  rather  than 
by  regular  sermons. 

III.  Uowercr,  1  promised  to  finish  with  giving  you  a  sermon  upon  the 
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hints  which  I  have  heen  setting  down  ;  in  oUicr  words,  to  show  you 
what  kind  of  reflections  I  suppose  might  naturally  grow  out  of  these 
liints,  and  might  be  advantageously  presented  to  boys  who  had  already 
passed  through  the  two  preliminary  stages.  That  you  may  understand 
my  purpose  bettor,  I  will  refer  you  to  some  remarks  which  I  made  in 
my  lost  letter  upon  Histories,  **  written  on  Christian  principles." 

You  wil!  easily  belicrc  that  I  did  not  object  to  such  books  as  being 
too  religious,  but  as  not  being  religious  enough.    I  praised  the  chroniclers 
because,  with  all   their  blunders  and  faults,  there  is  a  hearty  religious 
spirit  about  them— a  disposition  to  acknowledge  a  Providence  in  all  the 
works  and  doings  of  men.     Their  whole  narratives  presuppose  this. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  making  out  some  evidence  or  demonstration  that 
there  is  a  Governor  of  the  world — no  determination  that  the  reader  shall 
get  this  moral  from  the  transactions  he  is  reading  of.     The  historian 
cannot  imagine  any  other  hypothesis — he  docs  not  know  what  a  history 
without  God  can  mean.     With  the  modern  writers,  who  manage  the 
matter  in  a  Christian  style,  the  case  is  altogether  different.     They  seem 
to  fancy  that  facts,  when  left  to  themselves,  are  infidels,  and  must  be 
made  believers  by  the  use  of  tlie  rack  or  the  thumbscrew.     Tliey  are 
constantly  suspicious  lest  the  actual  thing  which  has  lia|>pencd  shall  do 
some   mischief,  unless  they  con  dilute  tlie  evil  by  some  talk  about  it* 
And  this  talk  it  seems  to  me  is  not  generally  of  a  wholesome  kind.     It 
is  very  twaddling  without  being  the  least  simple  or  natural ;  there  is 
infinite  condescension  to  the  ignorance  and  weakness  of  the  reader — a 
firm  conviction  that  he  never  can  find  out  anything  for  himself — that 
hii  powers  of  thought  have  been  given  him  for  nothing ;  and  yet  it 
seems  as  if  some  of  the  plainest,  broadest,  common  places  of  the  subject 
— those  which  the  reader,  if  he  could  think,  would  be  most  likely  to 
notice  for  liinisflf— had  escaped  his  sage  monitor  altogether. 

For  instance  the  author  will  say,  after  speaking  a  little  about  the 
Gothic  nations,  "And  so,  my  dear,  you  sec  whit  a  shocking  thing  Pa- 
ganism is,  and  how  good  it  is  to  have  the  light  of  the  Gospel ;"  or  after 
speaking  of  the  middle  ages,  **  And  so  you  see  what  a  shocking  thing 
Popery  was,  and  how  thankful  wc  ought  to  be  for  being  bom  into  a 
reformed  Church."  Both  these  lessons  are  exceedingly  profitable.  I  ho|)e 
I  feel  the  importance  of  them,  and  I  think  that  any  true  history  must 
bring  them  home  very  forcibly  to  a  student's  mind.  Whether  such 
remarks  as  these  ever  will  I  am  more  than  doubtful.  For  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  feel  the  evil,  either  of  Paganism  or  Popery,  unless  we  have 
some  notion  what  it  was  they  were  corrupting,  concealing,  or  crushing. 
I  may  know  something  about  the  malignancy  of  a  disease,  if  I  know 
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what  the  body  is   which  it  is  attacking  ;  but  if  you  tell  ine  nothing  i 
this,  you  niuy  talk  as  much  of  the  disease  as  you  please,  your  wor 
will  convey  no  meaning,  or  will  convey  a  false  one.     No  one  vn]\  dcv 
thnt  there  wea-  certain  qualities  of   strength  and  manliness,  certain 
fcoliugs  of  justice,  certain  acknowledgnieuls  of  wisdom  and  righteoi 
ness  nboxe  their  own,  certain  dreams  uf  a  belter  state  than   that  wliic 
they  found  themselves  in  Bnioni?  the  tribes  which  invaded  the  piovinc 
of  the  Roman  empire.      Let  us  see,    if  you  will,  how  the  idolatrou 
notionH  of  these  people  tnrned  these   good  gifts  awTy,  or  sometime 
hindered  them  from  appearing  at  all.     But  if  you  suppress  the  fact  that 
such  qualities  were  to  be  found  in  these  people  ;  if  you  try   to  explain 
it  away,  or  make  out  that  gtiud  does  not  mean  good  because  there  wot 
an  evil  thing  mixed  with  it  which  was  cdiitrary  to  itself,  you  in  the  fint 
place  destroy  all  noUon  of  an  onlcr  or  moral  suveruracnt  in  the  world  j  j 
secondly,  you  preiKire  your  pupil  when  he  escapes  from  your  tcaohing'ffl 
and  when  his  eyes  are  a  little  opened,  to  believe  those  who  tell  hiro  thai " 
the  only  difference  between  these  men  and  yourselves  is  that  which  has 
been  made  by  the  passage  of  a  few  hundred  yeais  and  the  abstraction! 
called  progress  of  civilization.     You  have  deceived  him  once,  you  hard 
fitted  him  for  this  great  and  most  fatal  deception,  the  very  one  perhapti 
from  which  you  would  have  been  most  anxious  to  preserve  him.   What] 
is  true  in  tliis  extreme  case  must  be  at  least  equally  so  in  the  other.] 
The  boy  who  is  taught  to  sec  nol)iing  l)ut  Poperj*  in  the  middle  ages,  wiU] 
find  out  hereiifliir  t)iat  there  wns  something  true  and  excellent  in  them. 
He  will  fill!  in  the  way  perhaps  of  such  a  hook  as  Mr.  Dighy's  **  Ages  of  J 
Faith."     He  will  learn  that  in  a  region  which  you  told  him  was  all  bar-] 
rcn,  there  were  flowers  and   fruits  which  he  never  saw  on  our  so\l^ 
These  he  will  believe  to  be  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  PoiHTy,     Hi 
author  says  bo,  and  you  said  there   was  nothing  or  almost  nothing 
existing  there  but  that ;  and  so  you  have  made  a  Papist — what  else  h 
could   you  make  —  what   else   ought  you    to  have  made  wlieu    yau  H 
resorted  to  the  favourite  arts  of  Popery— sanctioning  pious  frauds  and 
misrepresenting  history  ?  ^ 

My  notion  then  is  that  we  must  reform  this  system  altogctlier  ;  and  H 
that  when  we  have  reformed  it  wc  shall  begin  for  the  first  time  really  to 
feel  and  own  that  our  forefathers  were  right  in  tracing  the  footmarks 
of  a  divine  providence,  not  in  ftfew  events  of  our  national  history,  boi 
in  the  whole  of  it,  and  that  wc  cannot  really  expluin  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  later  days  upon  any  other  i 
hypothesis.  Of  eour»e  any  help  I  can  give  you  in  realizing  this  eonrfe- 
lion  must  be  slight ;   indeed,  if  1  were  able  to  afford  you  more,  it  would 
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not  be  in  such  letters  as  these ;  still  I  mny  put  you  into  a  ri^^ht  train  of 
thinking,  and  if  1  do  tliis,  the  simpler  and  ruder  my  hints  are  the  better. 
But  atuU  events  I  must  reserve  tlietn  for  anotlier  occasion. 

Tour*,  very  truly, 

H. 


READINGS  IN  PLATO.— No.  III. 


ON  THE  tMMORTALtTY  or  TBE  SOUL. 

fCoHtinued  from  p.  SO.J 

"Socrates  then  went  on  to  show,  that  this  love  of  wiadom.  (and  conse- 
queut  contempt  of  the  body,)  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  valour,  and 
temperance,  and  all  practical  virtue  j  for  that  single  virliies,  practised 
from  any  inferior  motive,  are  only,  as  it  u*erc,  vices  exchanged  one 
against  another  j  temperance,  without  wisdom,  being  only  the  abbtaining 
from  60me  pleasures  tlmt  we  may  the  better  enjoy  others  ;  and  courage, 
without  wisdom,  being  only  the  cndudtig  lesser  evils  in  order  to  escape 
greater  ones  :  so  that,  in  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  men,  who  are  not  lovers  of  wisdom,  are  only  temperate 
through  the  desire  of  pleasure,  and  brave  through  the  fear  of  diinger. 
He  considers,  that  the  semblance  of  virtue,  produced  by  this  barter  of 
pleasure  against  pleasure,  and  pain  rgainst  pain,  and  fear  against  fear, 
is  a  mere  shadow,  without  any  truth  or  soundness  in  it }  tliat  all  real 
virtue,  whether  developed  in  the  form  of  tcm|>crancc,  courage,  or  jus- 
tice, is  grounded  ou  wisdom,  and  does  not  result  from  an  exchange 
of  the  passions  among  themsetvcs,  but  from  the  entire  purification  of 
them  all. 

"And  those,"  be  continued,  "who  of  old  instituted  among  ns  the 
sacred  ritc&  of  initiation,  arc  not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  rs  though  they 
were  men  withant  deep  thoughts ;  but,  as  1  believe,  they  designed  darkly 
to  intimate  to  us,  that  whosoever  departs  luto  Hades  uniiiitiatc<l  and  un- 
perfcctcd  will  fall  into  a  great  gulf,  but  that  he  who  goes  thither  per- 
fected and  purified  will  dwell  among  the  Gods.  And  they  tell  us,  who 
preside  at  the  initiations,  that  '  the  wand-bearers  indeed  are  many,  but 
the  bacchants  are  but  few;'  and  by  these  few  are  typified,  as  I 
think,  no  others  tlian  the  true  lovers  of  wisdom.  Now  i,  for  my  own 
part,  have  left  nothing  undone  during  my  past  life,  but  Imve  laboured 
zealously,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  be  of  that  number.     Whether  I  have 
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Uboarc<l  rightly,  and  bave  in  any  degree  accumplished  my  object,  I : 
kuow  nrith  certoiuty,  if  it  please  God,  when  I  rcacU  my    destinattoai 
auil  that  tiuic  is  now  Dot  far  di&caut.  h 

'*  Such  is  my  apology,  denr  Sinimias  and  Cebea,  in  which  I  mM 
tried  to  stiuw  you  that  I  act  reasonably  in  not  moaming  and  bewaiJiu|; 
myself,  tliough  1  am  about  to  leave  you  and  my  present  masters,  seeH 
that  1  hope  to  find,  where  1  am  goings  no  less  Oiau  here,  good  mastfli 
and  good  friends.  This,  1  know,  is  a  thing  incredible  to  the  multitude , 
but  if,  in  this  my  defence,  1  shall  prove  to  have  been  in  any  degree 
more  couviucing  to  you  than  I  was  to  my  AtheniaD  judges,  I  shall  be 
Satisfied." 

While  Socrates  n^as  thos  speaking,  CebeSj  interrupting  him,  said- 
"  All  this  seems  to  me  well  spoken,  but  there  prevail,  nevertbele 
in  the  minds  of  men  great  misgivings  respecting  the  soni,  and  a  sospi* 
cioD  that,  when  it  leaves  the  body,  it  exists  no  longer  anywhere,  bfl 
OD  that  »ame  day  when  the  man  dies,  is  itself  corrupted  and  destroys 
and,  the  moment  it  goes  forth,  separated  from  (be  body,  is  atterly 
persed,  dissolving  like  breatli  or  smoke,  and  has  no  longer  any  bei 
at  all.  If,  indeed,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  soul  still  exists  somewhere, 
apart,  and  gatliered  up  as  it  were  within  itself,  rescued  from  all  the 
evils  which  you  have  just  enumerated,  then,  indeed,  there  would  be 
good  reason  to  ho[>c  that  what  you  say  may  be  true.  But  it  re<iutres 
no  little  evidence  and  encooragemeot  to  induce  one  to  believe 
when  a  man  is  dead,  his  sout  still  lives,  aod  has  any  power  or 
left  to  it  at  all." 

"  What  you  say  is  quite  true,"  answered  Socrates,  "but  what 
shall  we  do  ?  Would  you  like  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  deter 
whether  probability  is  for  or  against  this  belief?" 

Cebea.     "  By  all  means ;  1  am  moat  anxious  to  hear  what  opinion  yoa 
hold  ou  this  subject."  fl 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Socrates,  "  that  any  one  now  bearing  miP 
even  if  he  were  a  writer  of  comedies,  would  ussert  that  I  am  talking 
idly,  and  ou  things  that  do  not  concern  me.  Let  us  then,  if  yoa  please, 
look  tliorougUly  into  the  question,  and  try,  sumehow  or  Other,  to  malcB 
up  our  minds  whether  the  souls  of  the  dead  arc  really  existing  in  Hades 
or  not."  H 

He  then  reminds  his  hearers  of  a  certain  mysterioos  saying,  ^'tq^ 
oar  souls  go  into  Hades  from  hence,  and  afterwards  return  from  thence 
hither,  and  are  reproduced  from  the  dead.  If  this  saying  be  true, 
argues,  our  souls  must  of  course  exist  in  Uadca,  or  they  could  not  rcti 
from  thence  hither ;  and  he  eudeavours  very  ingeniously  to  prove  j 
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truth,  by  showing,  that,  by  a  general  law  of  nature,  all  things  which 
have  contranes  are  engendered  by  those  contraries ;  that  sleep,  for  in- 
Btaucc,  groH's  out  of  wakefulness,  and  wakefulneiis  again  i^rotvs  out  of 
sleep,  and  so  on  througli  nil  things  ;  and,  just  in  the  same  u-ay,  we  per- 
ceive that  death  grows  out  of  life,  (inasmuch  as  all  living  tilings  die), 
and  therefore  we  should  conclude  from  analogy  that  life  in  like  manner 
grows  out  of  death ;  and,  if  this  he  so,  what  we  call  death  cannot  he  a 
cessation  of  existence,  but  only  a  change  of  slate.  He  remarks^  that,  if 
there  were  not  this  law  of  a  double  production,  a  thing  engendering  its 
contrary,  and  the  contrary,  in  its  turn,  reproducing  the  original  thing, 
(as  wnkcfulness  begetting  sleep,  and  sleep  again  wakefulness;)  if  the 
process  of  production  went  on,  aH  it  were,  straight,  instead  of  thus  In  a 
circle,  then  all  things  would  at  last  assume  the  same  form^  and  grow 
into  the  same  nature,  and  so  prodnctiou  would  cease  altogether.  If, 
for  instance,  wakefulness  produced  sleep,  but  sleep  did  not,  in  its  turn, 
produce  wakefulness^  the  stoi^  of  bindymion  would  be  a  mere  joke,  for 
all  things  would  in  time  be  fixed  iu  perpetual  slumber;  and,  in  like 
manner,  if  union  sprung  ont  of  separatioit,  and  there  were  no  snch  thing 
as  separation  springing  out  of  union  again,  soon  the  fancy  of  Anaxagoras 
would  be  realized,  and  all  things  would  grow  together  into  one  mass; 
and  thus,  too,  if  life  tends  towards  death,  and  there  Is  no  corre8]>onding 
tendency  in  death  towards  life,  it  is  clear  that  eventually  all  things 
must  be  swallowed  up  in  deatlu  "But,"  he  conclude*!,  "I  myself 
rather  believe  that  there  is  in  ver^-  trnth  such  a  thing  as  returning  to 
life  again  ;  I  believe  that  the  living  spring  from  the  dead,  and  that  the 
souls  of  the  dead  are  still  existing ;  those  of  the  good  being  better  oflT 
than  they  were  here,  and  those  of  the  wicked,  worse." 

Here  Ccbes  interrupted  him,  and  said — "  If  that  be  true,  which  you 
have  so  often  told  us.  that  all  our  learning  here  ts  nothing  but  recotlec- 
tioD^  it  brings  us  to  the  same  conclusion ;  for  we  must  liavc  learnt  at 
some  previous  time  the  things  which  we  now  remember;  and  this  would 
be  impossible,  if  our  soul  had  no  existence  anywhere,  befuro  it  came 
into  this  human  form ;  so  that,  according  to  this,  the  soul  seems  to 
partake  of  something  like  an  immortal  nature." 

"Rut,  Cebcs,"  interrupted  Simmias,  "  what  are  the  proofs  of  this} 
Do  recal  them  to  me,  for  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect  them." 

"One  excellent  proof  of  it,"  answered  Cebes,  "is  this,  that  when 
men  are  questioned,  if  it  is  done  skilfully,  they  are  able  of  themselves  to 
give  true  answers,  which  they  could  not  do,  unless  they  had  within 
themselves  already  a  right  conception  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  they  are  questioned  upon.     When  any  one,   for  instance,  quea- 
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tions  on  gcoaietrical  figures,  or  anytbiiig  of  that  nature, 
sboxvs  the  truth  of  what  I  bave  8tatc<l." 

"  If  you  (b  not  believe  lliis,  Sioiuiias/*  said  Socrates,  "  let  ine  try 
whether,  by  auy  sajgestton  of  mine,  you  can  be  brought  round  to  our 
opinion.     Vou  disbelieve  the  fact  uf  learning  being  recollection  r" 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  disbelieve  it,"  answered  Siiuinias  ;  "  I  only 
wish  to  experience  the  very  thing  we  are  talking  about,  recollection  i 
and  indeed,  by  what  Cebes  has  already  said,  I  am  beginning  to  remem- 
ber, and  1  believe  it ;  but  nevertheless  I  shall  be  ver)'  glad  to  hear  wbat 
it  was  that  you  were  goiuj^  to  say.'' 

Socrates  then  says,  that  he  supposes  they  all  agree,  Uiat,  if  a  nufl 
recollects  anything,  he  must  previously  have  known  it,  and  proceeds  to 
abk,  whether,  when,  by  seeing,  or  hearing,  or  in  any  way  perceiring 
any  ouc  thiug,  we  nut  only  take  in  that  one  thing,  bat  also,  iu  a  differ- 
ent way,  become  conscious  of  some  other  thing  quite  distiuct  from  it, 
we  are  not  said  to  recollect  that  other  thiug  thus  brought  to  our  minds  ? 
As,  fur  instance,  the  sight  of  a  lyre  one's  frieud  is  osed  to  play  on, 
might  suggest  to  one  the  thought  of  one's  friend,  and  the  sight  of  Siro- 
niias  might  suggest  to  one  the  thought  of  his  companion,  Cebes;  would 
not  the  thought  of  one's  friend,  and  of  Cebes,  thus  suggested,  be  a  re- 
collection ?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  it  is  so,  especially  when  tbe  things 
thus  brought  back  to  us  are  such  as,  from  length  of  time,  or  nbseoce. 
we  bad  forgotten. 

This  they  admit,  and  be  asks  farther,  whether,  by  seeing  even  tbe 
portrait  of  Simmins,  one  might  not  be  led  to  think  of  Cebes  ?  and  uiach 
more,  by  seeing  ike  portrait  of  Simmias,  to  think  of  Simmias  himself  1 

They  agreed  to  this,  and  he  then  remarked,  that  this  recollection 
may  be  suggested  either  by  likeness  or  by  contrast;  and  that,  when  it 
is  suggested  by  likeness,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  whether  there  it 
any  defect  in  that  likeness. 

"  Tliat  cannot  bo  otherwise,"  answered  Simmias. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  sec  whether  you  agree  with  me  farther. 
Do  you  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  c<iuftlity}  I  do  not  mean 
to  a«k  whether  you  have  ever  seen  a  stone  equal  to  a  stone,  or  a  tree  to 
a  tree,  but  whether  yon  believe  that  there  really  exists  a  souethiog 
distinct  from  all  these,  equality  itself?" 

"  Most  fully,"  siiid  Simmias  ;  "  1  am  entirely  ooorinced  of  it" 

Socratet.     And  do  we  know  what  this  is  ? 

S'unmina.     Yes,  certainly. 

Sov.  >Vhence  did  we  get  this  knowledge?  ^Vas  it  not  from  ftU 
those  things  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  tlio  trees,  and  stones.  Had 
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other  things  which  we  uiay  have  seen  e<jucil  ?  Was  it  not  from  these 
that  we  gained  the  knowledge  of  fquality^  though  equality  is  a  thing 
distinct  from  these  ?  Perhaps^  however,  you  doubt  whether  or  not  it 
19  distinct }  let  us  look  to  it,  theii>  and  determine.  Do  not  the  very 
same  stones  or  trees  appear  to  us  »ouietimes  equal,  sometimes  unequal, 
according  to  the  things  with  which  they  are  compared  ? 

Sim,     Yes. 

Soc:  V^eUj  then,  is  it  possible  that  what  is  essentially  equal  can 
ever  appear  unequal }  Can  equality,  under  any  clrcum stance b^  become 
Inequality? 

Sim,     Certainly  not,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Then,  it  appears,  these  equal  things  and  equality  itself  are  not 
the  same. 

Siin.     Ko,  they  are  not. 

Soc.  But,  from  these  equal  things,  though  distinct  from  equality 
itself,  we  nevertheless  receive  and  are  conscious  of  the  knowledge  of 
equality. 


Sim. 
Soc, 
things  } 
Sim, 
Soc, 


Most  true. 

And  that,  whether   in  fact  equality  is  like  or  unlike  these 

Yes, 

That  makes  no  difference  at  all,  fori 


,\lfhTgued  that,  when 
we  see  any  one  thing,  and,  by  means  of  that  fl^Rt,  become  conscious  of 
some  other  thing,  whether  like  or  unlike  to  the  thing  we  sec,  the  con- 
sciousness  thus  produced  in  our  minds  can  l)e  aoiluug  else  but  recol* 
lectiou. 

Sim.     We  have  agreed  to  that. 

Soc,  Tell  me  farllier  ;  what  do  we  eNperiencc  with  respect  to  those 
trees,  or  other  equal  tilings,  which  we  have  just  mentioned  'i  Can  they 
be  said  to  be  equal  in  the  same  degree  as  equality  itself?  Or  is  there 
some  deficiency  in  them  which  makes  then;  fall  stiort  of  it  > 

Sim.     They  certainty  do  fall  far  short  of  it, 

Soc,  Well,  then,  have  we  not  agreed,  that  if,  on  seeing  any  object, 
we  perceive  that  th.e  object  we  see  is  tending  towards,  and,  as  it  were, 
striving  to  bectnnc  some  other  thing,  but  falls  short  of  that  other  thing, 
and  is  not  able  to  attain  to  it,  but  continues  inferior  to  it ;  if  wc  per- 
ceive this,  must  wc  not  necessarily,  at  some  period  or  other,  have  been 
acquainted  with  that  other  thing,  which  wc  are  conscious  that  the  object 
we  see  is  tending  towards  and  resembles^  hut  falls  short  of? 

Sim,     Necessarily. 

Sac^  Now  is  this,  or  ia  it  not,  precisely  what  we  experience  with 
respect  to  things  equal  and  equality  itself? 


H        respevi  i 
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Sim,     It  is  precisely. 

Soc,  It  rollon'9,  then,  as  it  wonid  seem,  tbat  vre  must  necessarily 
have  been  acqaainted  with  equality  itself,  before  that  period,  ivhcn,  see- 
ing things  equal  for  the  fti-st  time,  we  at  once  perceived  that  those 
things  arc  all  striving  to  become  such  as  equality  itself  is,  but  fall  short 
of  it. 

Sim.     It  docs  follow. 

Socrates  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  it  is  only  by  rocaos  of  onr  bodily 
senses  that  things  equal,  or  any  other  things  of  that  nature  are  known 
to  us  at  all,  and  therefore  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  our  bodily  senses 
that  we  perceive  their  resemblance  to  equality,  and  the  imperfection  of 
that  resemblance. 

To  this  Sinimias  assented,  and  Socrates  continued  : 

"  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  before  we  began  to  sec  or  bear,  or  to 
use  tiny  of  our  bodily  senses,  wc  must,  somehow  or  other,  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  equality  itself,  since  wc  are  able  at  ouco  to  refer  to  it 
all  the  equal  things  which  are  made  known  to  us  by  our  senses,  and  to 
determine  that  those  things  are  tending  towards  it,  but  fail  of  attain, 
ing  it." 

Sim.     This  certainly  follows  from  what  has  been  premised. 

Soc\  But  wc  began  to  see.  and  to  hear,  and  to  use  our  bodily  senses, 
as  soon  as  we  were  born,  did  we  not  ? 

Siftt.     Yes,  wc  did. 

Soc.  And  we  have  agreed,  that  it  was  before  we  began  to  use 
onr  bodily  senses  that  we  received  the  knowledge  of  equality.  Have 
we  not  ? 

Sim,    Yes,  wc  bare. 

Soc.  Tlie  time,  then,  when  we  received  tbat  knowledge  most  have 
been  before  we  were  born  ? 

Sha,     So  it  seems. 

Socrates  then  led  them  to  observe,  that  if,  as  be  considers  proved,  we 
had  the  knowledge  of  equality  before  our  birth,  we  must  also  have  had 
the  knowledge  of  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  justice,  and  holiness  ;  of 
everything,  in  a  word,  which  wc  stamp  with  the  name  of  essence. 

To  this  Ihcy  assented,  and  he  continued — "  Seeing,  then,  that  we 
have  once  received  this  knowledge,  if  we  had  never  forgotten  it,  we 
should  have  been  born  knowing  it,  and  should  know  it  all  our  life 
through ;  for  to  know  is  nothing  else,  than  to  have  received  knowledge, 
and  not  to  have  lost  it.  Is  not  what  we  call  forget  fulness,  Simmias, 
tlw  casting  away  of  knowledge  ?" 

Sim,     Exactly  so.  Socrates. 
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Soc.  And  if,  having  received  this  knowledge  before  we  n'cre  born, 
and  liaving  lost  it  at  our  birth,  \vc  o/terwards,  by  using  our  senses, 
recover  that  ktiowiudgc  whicli  wo  liad  before  j  is  it  not  true,  that  what 
we  call  learning  is  realty  the  getting  back  knowledge  that  was  once 
our  own?  And  is  not  that  recollection  ? 
Sim,     Yes. 

Soc.  We  have  already  agreed  that  it  is  possible,  by  seeing,  or  Iie«r> 
ing,  or  in  any  way  perceiving  some  one  objeclj  lo  become  thereby 
conscioDS  of  something  else  which  we  had  forgotten,  and  which  is 
associated  with  the  object  we  are  perceiving,  cither  by  resemblance  or 
by  contract.  Now,  what  1  say  is  this:  one  of  these  two  things  must 
be  true  }  either  we  were  born  knowing  these  things,  and  do  know  tliem 
alt  our  life  through  ;  or  else,  when  we  think  (hat  we  learn,  we  in  fact  do 
nothing  but  remember  ;  and  so  our  learning  is  nothing  but  remcaibrance. 
'*  So  it  seems,  indeed,  Socrates,"  said  Simmias. 
Soc,  W'Uxcht  then,  do  you  choose.  Sininiiad  ?  were  we  born  willi  this 
knowledge  ?  or  do  we  remember  afterwards  the  things  which  we  knew 
before  ? 

Sim.  I  really  do  not  know,  at  this  moment,  which  to  choose, 
Socrates. 

Soc.     Come,  think  about  it,  and  yon  will  soon  decide.     Can  a  man 
who  knows  a  thing  give  an  account  of  the  thing  he  knows  ? 
Sim.     01  course  he  can. 

Soc.  Docs  it  ajipear  to  yon  that  all  people  are  able  to  ^ve  an 
account  of  the  things  we  have  been  now  talking  about } 

"  I  wish  they  were,"  answered  Simmias, "  but  I  very  much  fear  that, 
by  this  time  to*uiorrow,  there  will  not  be  a  single  wan  capable  of  doing 
this." 

Soc.  Then  all  men  do  not  seem  to  you  to  know  these  things, 
Simmias  ? 

Sim,     No,  indeed,  they  do  not. 

Soc,  Then  it  is  true,  that  to  learn  is  to  recollect  things  that  one 
knew  before  ? 

Sim.     It  must  be  so. 

Soc,     And  when  was  it,  did  we  say,  that  onr  aonis  receircd  the 

knowledge  of  these  things  ?    Was  it  at  any  period  since  we  bare  become 

humnu  creatures } 

Sim.     No. 

Soc,     It  must  then  have  been  before  ? 
Sim.     Yes. 
S^c.    Then,  Simmias,  it  follows,  that  our  goals  tnust  have  had  a  pre- 
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vious  existence ;  they  must  hnvc  lived,  before  they  came  into  the  kmnaD 
formt  williont  bodies,  and  in  possession  of  wisdom. 

Here  Simmias  heedlessly  objected, — "But  how  do  we  know  that  it 
was  Dot  at  our  birth  that  wc  received  the  knowledge  of  these 
things  V 

**  When  was  it,  then,  toy  friend,"  anstvered  Socrates,  "  that  we 
lost  it?" 

Simmiaa  confessed  that  it  was  at  our  birth  we  lost  it,  and  that  of 
course  we  cannot  have  gained  and  lost  it  at  the  same  time ;  but  that  he 
bad  made  the  objection  without  thought. 

Socrates  tlien  sums  np  the  argaroent;  he  declares  that  its  truth  or 
falsehood  rests  entirely  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that  which  he  is  so 
continually  asserting — the  prc-cxistcncc  of  justice,  goodness,  beauty, 
and  all  other  essences.  If  these  hare  a  real  being,  and  if  to  them  we 
necessarily  refer  everything  which  we  discern  by  our  senses,  and,  by  this 
means,  recover  the  knowledge  of  tlicni  wliich  we  once  possessed )  if  this 
be  so,  then,  as  these  essences  must  have  existed  before  our  birth,  so  also 
must  our  souls  have  existed,  to  receive  the  knowledge  of  them.  I1ta», 
if  these  essences  have  no  pre -existence,  onr  present  argument  falls  to 
the  ground  ;  but,  if  they  existed  before  our  birth,  tlien  our  souls  existed 
also. 

Simmias  quite  agreed  to  this,  and  said,  that  Socrates  could  not  have 
brought  a  proof  more  satisfactory  to  him  j  for  that  he  is  more  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  existence  of  these  essences,  than  of  anything  else  whatever^ 
so  that  the  argument  to  him  was  quite  conclusive. 

"  Well,"  answered  Socrates,  "but  what  says  Cebes?  For  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  unless  I  convince  Cebes  too.'' 

"  I  think  he  cannot  help  being  convinced  now,"  said  Simmias, 
"  though  he  is  the  stoutest  of  men  in  resisting  conviction  ;  but  I  thiuk 
even  he  must  be  quite  satisfied  thus  far,  that  our  soul  existed  before  oar 
birth  :  but,  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  after  our  death,  J  confess, 
Socrates,  does  not  appear  to  mc  to  be  proved  j  so  that  you  h:ive  in  no 
way  set  aside  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  which  Cebes  quoted  just 
now,  that,  at  the  moment  of  a  man's  death,  his  soul  is  dissolved,  and  ^ 
that  its  existence  is  then  terminated.  For  why  may  it  not  have  bcca  H 
called  into  being  long  ago,  and  have  lived  apart,  somewhere  or  other, 
before  it  came  into  this  humau  frame,  and  yet,  after  all,  when  it  leaves 
this  human  frame,  itself  come  to  an  end  and  be  destroyed."  fl 

"  Tliis  is  just  what  I  feel,  Simmias,"  said  Cebes,  "  it  seems  to  me      i 
that  only  half  of  the  desired  conclusion  is  established  }  it  has   been 
shown  that  our  soul  existed  before  we  were  bom ;  bnt  it  must  farther 
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be  shofTD  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  after  we  die,  if  we  wish  our 
proof  to  be  complete." 

"  Our  proof  is  complete  already,"  answered  Socrated,  "  if  you  will 
but  put  together  tliis  last  nrgument.  and  the  one  which  wc  went  through 
before,  that  all  life  springs  out  of  deatli.  For,  if  this  be  so.  it  follows 
that,  as  our  soul  existed  before,  it  must  necessarily  have  come  into  life, 
and  have  been  born  out  of  death ;  and  does  it  not  follow  always,  that 
it  must  exist  after  death  loo,  seeing  that  it  will  have  to  conic  from 
death  into  life  again  ?  So  tliat,  in  my  opiuion,  onr  proof  is  complete 
already/' 

(To  fts  contimcd.) 


NOTES    ON   THE   MAPS    ILLUSTRATING    THE    GEO- 
GRAPHY  OF  HERODOTUS. 

There  are  two  points  in  the.  Gtogniphy  of  Herodotus,  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  suQiciently  considered  in  either  of  tlie  maps  that 
have  been  constructed  for  its  illustration.  These  are,  the  extension  of 
Arabia  to  the  southward,  and  the  direction  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

Herodotus  says  (Lib.  III.  107),  "Arabia  extends  to  the  south  the 
furthest  of  nil  conntrics.  It  is  the  only  land  which  produces  frankin- 
cense." And  in  another  place  (Lib.  IL  S),  "  Egypt  is  narrow  above 
Hcliolopolis ;  for  there  those  Arabian  mouncains*  which  make  a 
continuous  chnin  to  {aU\  iym  thwv  it)  the  Erythrtean  Sea,  ran  tcoin 
north  to  south  as  far  as  the  stone-quarries,  where  they  suddenly 
turn  off  in  the  course  1  have  mentioned  (ta^  m**'  ^ih^"*  imatcdftimi  4$  rh 
•Tpip-m,  i.  c.,  to  the  Erythraean  Sea).  In  this  direction  is  their  greatest 
length,  which,  I  was  told,  is  a  joiuncy  of  two  months  £roni  east  to  west. 
Tliey  terminate  to  the  eastward  in  the  lund  of  frankincense.  On  the 
Lybian  side  of  Eg>'pt  there  is  another  chain  of  rocky  mountains,  co- 
vered with  sand,  which  extend  in  the  suma  manner  as  that  part  of  the 
Arabian  chain  which  bears  to  the  soutliward."* 

These  passages  appear  to  require  two  conditions,  neither  of  which  the 
maps  fulfil.  Herodotus,  it  ia  evident,  imogiued  a  chain  of  mountains 
extending  from  below  Heliotopolis  southwards  to  the  stone-quarries, 
and  then  turning  eastwards  to  the  land  of  frankincense ;  and  believed 
that  the  country  of  the  Arabians  reached  further  south  than  that  of  the 
Macrobiana,  or  aay  other  people. 


*  lo  the  Iraailfttlnti  uf  tJils  passage  a  few  seDteiiccs,  not  cuuoected  with  our 
preMDt  lubjecti  have  bwa  omitted. 
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Major  Rennell  was  probably  misled  or  kept  in  the  dark  by  the  absurd 
misUikes  of  Beloe's  version.  Niebuhr  felt  a  difficulty  in  both  particu- 
lars,* and  seems  to  have  rather  liantily  despaired  of  finding  consistency 
in  the  views  of  Herodotus.  It  would,  of  course,  be  pre|»osterou«ly  un- 
becoming to  regard  any  work  or  opinion  of  Nicbuhr's  witliout  the  most 
respectful  deference.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  map,  taken  as  a 
whole,  was  not  the  result  of  matured  reflection :  it  is,  in  several  in- 
stances, inconsistent  with  the  notes  which  accompany  it ;  and  Niebuhr 
himself  appears  to  have  regarded  it  merely  as  a  hasty  sketch,  owing  its 
value  to  a  few  important  corrections  of  the  maps  that  had  been  previ* 
ously  published, 

Rennell  and  Niebuhr,  in  their  maps,  agree  in  making  the  Arabian  Golf 
the  boundary  between  Arabia  and  Kgypt,'|'  in  giving  it  a  direction  nearly 
due  south,  and  in  placing  the  Mocrobians  considerably  more  to  the  south 
than  the  extreme  point  of  Arabia.  Niebuhr  supposes  the  chain  of 
mountains  described  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  quite  imaginary,  as 
passing  over  the  top  of  the  Gulf  and  from  thence  to  the  south-east  point 
of  Arabia,  where  he  has  placed  the  land  of  fronkiuceuse.  If  this  noticm 
is  not  sufficiently  met  by  the  fact,  that  no  continuous  line  of  mountains 
exist,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  is  indisputably  worthless, 
because,  were  tliere  such  a  chain,  it  could  in  no  way  be  made  to  ruu 
from  east  to  west,  if  it  reached  to  the  Erythraean  Sea. 

Mr.  Long,  in  his  map  of  ancient  K^pt,  has  rightly  extended  the 
country  of  the  jVrabians  to  the  cast  side  of  the  Gulf.  Knitosthcne* 
(quoted  by  Strabo,  Lib.  XV 1.)  says,  that  *'  Arabia  reaches  aa  far 
southward  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; "  and  other  proofs  might  be  adduced 
that  this  was  the  general  notion  of  the  ancients  before  tlie  time  of  Alex- 
ander's expedition  ;  afler  wliich  it  was  known  to  he  a  x<^»^"f*  If  wc 
suppose  that  Herodotus  and  the  other  early  gcogiaphers  were  as  igno- 
rant of  the  direction  of  the  Arabian  GiOf  as  we  know  them  to  have  been 
of  its  extent,^  this  map  will  probably  represent  what  tlicy  imagined  to 


*  EsHy  un  the  Geographr  of  Herodotus,  p.  ai  aod  22  of  the  English  truula. 

UOD. 

+  Thonsh  N'iebohr  (p.  23)  rxpressly  eays  that  Herodotui  did  not  ooniider  It 
as  "a  boundary  oi  the  country." 

I  Ilia  nearly  evident  tliai  Ibey  judged  of  its  width  from  the  KrroopoUiMj  gulf, 
which  was  most  likely  the  only  part  of  it  they  hud  seen.  Althimgh  ihoy  mochuodcr- 
ruted  the  lcii)ith  of  the  gulf  hRclf,  the  extent  of  the  chiiin(irtiioiint.iiDt  mcntionrd  by 
Herodotus  iIovA  not  greatly  diflcr  from  ihtt  of  tlie  rocky  district  tin  the  west  cout  of 
the  gulC  How  the  difTerci^ccin  the  length  orihcmouDtftius  sod  of  the  gulf  might  bsie 
been  reeonciled  in  themind  of  Herodotu*,  in  fthown  in  tbo  map. 
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he  tbe  form  of  Arabia,     In  the  mensureinenU  Nicbu)ir's  views  have 
been  foUowed  as  ^  aa  possible. 


y// 

,^  /  tfCXAZt 

^^1^       + 


There  is  a  question  of  some  interest  connected  with  this  subject,  re- 
specting tlie  name  of  the  Erytlinean  Sea.  The  theory  (of  which,  I  be- 
lieve, Vossius  was  the  author)  by  whith  Er>'thras  was  identiiied  with 
Rdom  or  Esau,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  was  supposed  to  have  been  first 
named  The  Eri/tltraan  Sfa,  and  aAerwards  to  have  ^ven  its  name  to 
the  adjoining  ocean,  has  been  very  generally  received.  Rennell  and 
Baehr,  in  his  late  edition  of  Nicbulir's  map,  have  called  the  Edomitcs, 
dwelling  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  Erythneans,  sup- 
posing that  they  were  the  parent  stock  of  the  Pliccnicians,  spoken  of 
by  Herodotus  (Lib.  1.  1,  and  Vll,  80).  The  notion  receives  some 
little  support  from  the  fact,  tliat  both  parties  were  given  to  commercial 
pursuits  \  but,  excepting  this,  it  seems  to  rest  wholly  on  an  etymolc^cal 
fancy,  Herodotus,  in  each  of  the  chapters  referred  to,  merely  says, 
tJiHt  the  Ph<£nicians  had  a  tradition  tlmt  they  originally  came  from  the 
coast  of  the  Erjtlmcan  Sea. 

If  tho  opinion  of  Vossius  were  correct,  it  would  of  course  involve 
that  the  name  Erythrceau,  however  extensively  it  may  have  been  ap- 
plied, owed  its  origin  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  But  the  only  ancient 
authority  for  applying  that  name  to  the  Gulf  is  the  Septungint  version 
of  the  Bible.  All  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  imifonnly  keep  up  the 
distinction  between  the  Erythraean  Sea  »ad  the  Arabian  Oulf,  except  in 
a  few  such  pussjiges  as  that  in  w^hich  the  Canal  of  Ncchos  is  described 
u  connected  with  the  GuU',  which  i»  plainly  eontcmphited  as  a  mere 
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passage  for  the  waters  of  one  sea  to  flow  into  the  other.*  The  discord- 
ant accounts  of  King  Erythras,  given  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Dionysiua 
Feriegetes,  afford  not  the  least  ground  for  identifying  him  with  Esau, 
except  in  a  mere  similarity  of  name ;  and  they  concur  in  placing 
him  on  the  islands  which  lie  off  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  near 
which  it  seems  likely  that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  Erythrffians,  allow- 
ing thnt  there  was  such  a  people  living  by  the  Erj'tliraean  Sea. 
Whether  the  Erythraeana,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (I,  142),  whose 
speech  resembled  that  of  the  Chians,  bad  any  connexion  with  them,  is  a 
point  which  wc  have  no  means  of  determining. 

If  the  Arabian  Gulf  had  ever  been  known  by  the  name  Sea  of  Edom, 
U  it  likely  that  the  Eastern  nations,  and  the  Hebrews  in  particular,  in 
whose  mouths  the  name  Edom  was  so  familiar  as  to  pass  into  a  provert, 
would  never,  as  far  as  wo  know,  have  so  designated  it?  The  passage 
of  the  Old  Testament  adduced  by  Rennell  (I  Kings,  ix.  26)  to  coun- 
tenance the  liypothcsis  which  he  was  advocating,  appears  to  tend  rather 
the  other  way.  If  the  writer  had  had  in  his  mind  the  name  "  Sea  of 
Edom,"  he  certainly  would  not  have  said,  "  the  Weed*}  Sea^  whidi  is 
in  the  land  of  Edom."  D^Herbelut  gives  nine  names  by  which  the 
Gulf  has  at  different  periods  been  kno^vn  among  the  nations  of  Arabia, 
but  not  one  in  the  least  resembling  Sea  of  Edom,  or  Red  Sea;  and 
though  several  are  derived  from  the  names  of  places  on  its  banks,  there 
is  not  one  Irom  any  of  the  Edomite  sea-ports  on  the  j£Ianitic  Gulf.  It 
appears,  therefore,  most  probable,  that  llie  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible 
were  the  first  who  called  the  Arabian  Gulf  by  the  name  Red  Sea  ;  and 
that  the  name  Sea  of  Edom,  which  is  used  in  Mr.  Arrowsmitlt's  and 
several  other  maps,  originated  in  the  fancy  of  modem  geographers. 


SISTERS  OF  CHARITY.— No.  IV. 
Bin, 

There  have  been  several  societies  of  women,  with  various  names, 
in  Holland,  Germany,  and  France,  of  more  or  less  imfmrtance,  which 
have  fuLMed  the   same    duties  as  the  Beguincs.f  though  in  a  leas 

•  Hcrodol.  n.  158. 

f  There  are  two  interestiDK  particulars  which  I  oo^bt  to  have  noticed  in  mj 
la»t  letter, — lo  niaajr  towns  of  (■emian^r  the  Begiiincs  appear  to  have  beeo  much 
more  enga^d  in  the  work  of  Education,  and  to  have  been  nior«>  Atudioiia  in  their 
hahiiB,  than  in  others.  In  several  instances  they  bad  schools  for  little  trays, 
Ikod  suroe  learuod  men  have  gratefully  comuiemorated  the  inBtructioo  they  re- 
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systematic  manner;  and  who,  Ukc  them,  have  beon  bomid  by  no 
vows,  and  hav&  retained  their  private  property.  Such  wore  the 
Canonei^es  of  several  towns  of  Germany,  the  Oblate»,  an  order  founded 
by  St.  Francis  of  France,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  liiid  the  S'eelentteihcr 
of  Gorlitz.  But  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important  of  these 
societies  was  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  which  was  instituted  by  St. 
Francis  of  Assassi,  in  1221.  Many  communities  of  Beguincs,  with 
little  or  no  charge  in  their  constitution,  assumed  the  name  of  this  order, 
as  it  would  seem,  on  account  of  the  abuses  into  which  those  who  bore 
the  name  of  Bcguines  had  fallen  in  some  places.  Tliis  was  the  case 
with  the  verj*  ancient  Beguinages  which  had  been  founded  by  the  pious 
exertions  and  muniticcncc  of  Anna  Vom  Hoff,  a  Suabian  lady  of  high 
rank,  probably  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.* 

From  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  more  than  any  otlicr,  tlic  numbers 
of  the  Beguincs,  after  the  fourteenth  century,  gradually  diminished. 
They  continued  to  be  most  numerous  iu  Belgium,  where  tl»e  order 
originated,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  Their  largest  establishments 
appear  to  liave  continued  to  subsist  at  Ghent,  Bruges,  Cologne,  and 
Strasburg.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  great  numbers  of  them 
joined  tlie  I^utlierans,  amongst  whom  they  unfi>rt«natcly  lost  their  ex- 
istence as  a  distinct  order.  In  the  neighbouring  countries,  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  suy  of  many  of  their  Societies,  that  they  changed  their 
names,  than  that  they  became  extinct.  It  appears  that  no  Beguinages 
ever  existed  in  Italy.f  from  whence  they  were  probably  excluded  by 
the  influence  of  the  monastic  orders ;  though  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  few  of  the  Sisters  in  some  Italian  towns.  They  were  numerous  in 
France  for  two  or  three  centuries,  but  hy  degrees  they  declined,  and 
their  place  was  taken  by  the  Sceurs  de  la  Charite. 

Respecting  the  present  state  of  the  Societies  which  still  go  by  the 
name  of  Bcgaines,  X  have  nothitu;  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Southey  has  said 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Colloquies.  I  need  make  no  apology  for 
not  condensing  or  altering  the  account  which  he  h»a  there  given  of  his 
visit  to  the  Beguinnge  of  Ghent,  in  1815. 

It  is  at  one  end  of  the  city  and  entirely  enclosed,  being  indeed  a  lidlc  town 
of  itself.     You  enter  through  a  gateway,  over  which  iherc  i§  an  Image  of 


crived  ID  the  Beguinage  nf  iheir  district,  in  their  iafancy. — O.  H.  Martin,  Ap- 
pcndit  ad  Moahcm,  p.  580. 

The  hi)(hi>»t  punUhmoot  which  the  laws  of  (he  Be^^QiDos  loflicted  was  evpal- 
siou  from  tlitf  order,  with  the  coaditioD  of  never  being  received  into  it  agaio.— 
Mo»h.  du  Begh.  et  BrfC-  P>  UO, 

•  MartiD. 

t  See  Ho»h.  p.  108. 
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Queen  St  Elitabeth  of  Hungary,  ihe  Patron  Saint,  or  Sftint-Patronew  of  th*? 

I  insLitution.  The  space  inclottcd  cannot  be  les»  ilian  the  area  of  the  whole 
town  of  Ki'swick ;  but  the  Bfguinage  iit  unlike  almfi-housi*,  college,  village, 

lor  town.  It  IB  a  collection  of  contiguous  houses  of  ditfert-ntisizes,  each  with  m 
■mall  garden  in  front,  and  a  high  well-built  brick  wall  inclosing  thrm  alL 
Upon  every  door  is  the  name,  not  of  the  tenants,  but  of  the  Saint  under  whose 
protection  the  tenement  is  placed ;  (here  is  no  opening  in  the  door  through 
which  any  thing  can  be  seen,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  clnusurc  is  complete. 
There  are  several  streets  thus  built,  with  houses  on  both  sides.  The  silence 
and  solitude  of  such  streets  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  the  effect  is  very 
sLrilung  upon  entering  there  from  the  busy  streets  of  Ghent :  you  seem  to  be 
in  a  different  world.  There  is  a  large  eliurch  within  the  precincts  ;  a  burial 
ground,  in  which  there  are  no  monuments;  a  branch  from  one  of  the  many  ri- 
vers or  canals  wherewith  Ghent  is  intersected,  in  which  the  washing  of  the 
community  h  performed,  from  a  large  hoat ;  and  a  large  piece  of  ground 
planted  with  trees,  where  the  clothes  are  dried. 

"Our  apiH'arance  here,  and  the  evident  curiosity  with  which  we  were 
perambulating  a  place  seltloin  vinitcd  by  strangers,  attracted  notice  ;  and  we 

I  were  at  length  courteously  accosted  by  a  sister,  who  proved  to  be  the  second 
personage  in  the  community.  She  showed  us  the  interior,  and  gave  us  such 
explanations  as  we  desired.  It  is  curious  that  she  seemed  lo  know  nothing 
of  the  origin  of  the  order,  nor  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  Iwen  founded  ;  nor 
could  she  refer  me  to  any  book  containing  either  its  history  or  its  rule. 

''  According  to  tins  lady,  there  are  at  this  time  about  six  thousand  Beguines 
in  Brobant  and  Flanders,  to  which  countries  they  are  confined ;  aix  hundred 
and  twenty  of  ihesie  are  resident  here.  I'hey  were  rich  before  the  Revolution  ; 
then,  in  the  general  spoliation,  their  lands  were  taken  from  them,  and  they 
were  commanded  to  lay  aside  their  distinguishing  dress;  but  this  raandaie  was 
only  obeyed  in  part,  because  i)ubllc  opinion,  even  then,  was  strongly  in  their 
favour,  and  they  were  of  Buch  rnanifcsi  utility  to  all  ranks,  that  very  few, 
hoMfver  otherwise  malignant,  were  disposed  to  injure  them.  They  receive 
the  Gick  who  come  to  them  for  succour,  and  they  support  as  well  as  attend 
them  as  long  as  ihe  case  rooy  require.  They  go  out  also  to  nurse  the  sick, 
when  their  services  iire  asked  for.  Tliey  are  not  bound  by  any  vows,  and 
Madame  Devolder  (this  was  the  name  of  our  obliging  informant)  assured  us 
with  an  air  of  becoming  pride,  that  no  instance  of  a  Beguinc  withdrawing 
from  the  order  hail  ever  been  known.  The  reason  was  obvious ;  the  institu- 
tion is  in  itself  reasonable  and  useful,  as  well  as  humane  and  religious  ;  no  per- 
son is  compelled  to  enter  it,  because  there  is  no  vow,  no  clausurc,  and  no  per- 
son who  wished  to  withdraw  could  be  compelled  to  stay  :  and  I  suppose  their 
numbers  are  generally,  if  not  wholly,  filled  up  by  women  who,  when  their 
youth  is  gone  by,  seek  a  retirement,  or  need  an  asylum,  from  the  world.  Ma- 
dame Devolder  herself  entered  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  The  property 
which  a  Beguine  bringK  with  her,  reverts  to  her  heirs  at  law  upon  her  decease. 
"  During  the  Revolution,  Uie  church  of  this  Reguinagc  was  sold,  as  being 
confiscated  property  belonging  to  a  suppressed  order.  The  sale  was  a  mere 
device,  or  in  English  phrase  a  job,  to  accommodate  some  pariizan  of  the  ru- 
ling demagogues  with  ready  money.     Such  a  person  bought  it  for  a  nominal 

[  price,  and  m  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  sold  it  for  3t'«  I^ui»-d'  or  to 
Madame  Devolder  and  another  sister ;  who,  as  soon  aa  they  could,  made  it 
over  once  more  to  the  community. 

"  The  sisters  dine  in  the  Refectory  if  they  please,  but  any  one  who  chooses 
may  have  dinner  sent  from  thence  to  her  own  apartments.  We  were  taken 
into  three  of  these  chambers ;  they  are  small,  and  furnished  with  little  more 
than  necessary  comforts,  but  these  comforts  are  there,  and  they  are  remark- 
ably clean.     In  one,  a  sister  who  has  been  bedridden  many  years,  was  sitting 
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up  in  hed,  knittnig  i  wc  were  introJuced  into  her  chamber,  because  Madame 
Devolder  said,  it  amused  her  to  sec  visitors,  though  she  could  not  convcrBc 
with  us,  for  she  spoke  no  French,  and  there  was  no  Flemish  tongue  in  our 
parly.  Two  sisters  were  spinniug^  in  another  charobcrt  one  of  whom  was  ti3 
years  of  age,  the  other  B6. 

The  Romanist  Sisters  of  Charity  principally  (liiFer  Irom  the  Be^nes 
in  beinj*  bound  by  nioniistic  %'0W5,  though  I  believe,  in  some  in^tl.inces, 
the  vow  is  for  a  limited  period.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Fr:mee, 
where,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  without  them.  There  are  small 
societies  of  tUem  in  London*  Edinburgb  (where  tliey  have  a  considera- 
ble school),  and  Dublin.  The  order  owes  its  existence  to  a  French 
priest,  who  hjis  been  canonized  as  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  This  excellent 
person  was  bom  of  poor  prucnts,  in  nn  obscure  part  of  France,  in  1576. 
Shortly  after  he  was  ord.iined  a  priest,  he  Wiis  taken  by  Algerine  pirates 
as  he  was  on  a  voyage  from  Narlwinne  to  Marseilles,  and  spent  nearly 
three  years  of  his  life  in  danger  and  captivity.  By  the  kindnens  of  a 
person  whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  converting  to  the  Christian  faith 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  his  devout  life  and  peculiar  abili- 
ties recommended  him  to  the  notice  o!"  (iiieen  Margaret  de  Valois,  who, 
more,  it  is  to  be  feared,  from  ostentation  than  principle,  chose  him 
as  her  almoner,  in  the  year  ItilO.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  t.ervanl  of  the  afflicted,  and  devoted  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  of^er  life  to  works  of  charitj' ;  but  conceiving,  from  the 
sense  he  had  of  the  presence  of  a  certain  temptation,  that  he  needed 
rigid  discipline  to  fit  him  for  his  vocation,  he  retired  into  solitude  for  a 
limited  period,  and  submitted  to  severe  mortification. 

Having,  ai^er  this,  spent  several  years  in  most  useful  labours,  nU 
the  age  of  forty-five  ho  became  oppresHively  conscious  of  a  harsh  and 
abrupt  manner,  and  with  full  purpose  of  heart  he  sought  to  conect  the 
evil.  '*  I  called  upon  the  Lord,"  suid  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  and 
prayed  htm  earnestly  that  he  would  change  this  harsh  and  rcpuUivc 
disposition,  and  give  me  a  gentle  and  kind  temper."  It  was  uUs«rvtid 
frora  that  time  that  he  became  singularly  forbcarhig  and  alTable, 

Such  arc  the  outlines  of  the  education  which  fitted  him  for  the  two 
great  works  of  his  life,  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  of  Repentance 
and  of  the  Order  of  Charity'.  The  latter  included  both  tiHlers  and  bro- 
thers, though  tlie  brothers  were  but  few  and  in  con  side  ruble.  The 
obstacles  he  met  with  in  the  commencement  of  the  undcrtukiaK  veem 
not  to  have  been  leas  than  those  which  would  attend  a  shnilv  one  in 
this  day.  In  a  Itttterto  Louise  Le  Oras,  he  says — **Wb«Q  I  was 
establishing  the  Order  of  Charity  every  one  derided  mo,  and  I  was 
pointed  at  in  the  streets  as  one  who  had  undertaken  what  could  never 
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be  accomplished.  ItMien  the  thing  was  effected,  people  were  transpor 
with  delight,  and  the  magieitrates  of  the  town  paid  me  so  much  atten- 
tion, that  I  was  fain  to  take  my  departure  in  private.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  most  finnly  established  of  nil  charities."* 

Louise  de  MariDuc  Le  Graa  was  his  assistant  in  this  excellent  work. 
She  was  left  a  rich  widow  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  her  husband, 
Antoiiie  Le  Gras  havinfjheen  the  secretary  of  Mary  de  Medecis,  She 
devoted  large  sums  of  money  to  the  establishment  of  fresh  sisterhoods, 
under  the  direction  of  Vincent,  and  was  herself  for  some  time  employed 
by  liim  in  visiting  and  reporting  on  tlie  state  of  those  which  he  had 
founded.  She  was  at  lengtli  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sisterhood  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  dcChardonnet,  where  she  and  her  associates  were 
principally  engaged  in  attending  the  sick  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  She  also 
used  to  visit  all  the  prisons  and  hospitals  of  Paris.  The  sovereigns  and 
nobles  of  foreign  countries  on  several  occasions  applied  for  her  assistance, 
and  she  sent  thi'iii  trained  companies  of  sisters  suflicienLly  numerous  for 
their  need.  In  this  way  the  Sociu's  de  la  Charit^^  or  Sa;ur&  Crises,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  were  introduced  into  Poland,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  even  America  and  the  East  Indies.  Louise  died  at  tlic  a-ge  of 
seventy,  lamented  by  liundreds  in  almost  everj'  countrj*  of  I^urupe. 

The  original  idea  of  Vincent  appears  to  have  included  as  a  prominent 
part  the  functions  of  our  mendicity  societies.  In  the  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  establishments  it  is  directed,  "  that  on  appointeil  days  alms 
should  be  given  to  the  poor,  who  should  liavo  their  names  inscribed  in  a 
register ;  that  if  any  person  so  relieved  should  afterwards  be  found  beg- 
^ng  at  the  churches,  or  at  private  houses,  he  should  be  punished  by 
having  no  relief  granted  to  him  in  future ;  that  poor  travellers  should  be 
lodged  for  one  night,  and  sent  away  on  the  morrow,  with  a  small  sum 
of  money;  that  the  sick  poorshnuldbe  assisted,  according  to  the  malady 
firom  which  they  might  be  sulTering,  and  provided  with  suitable  nou- 
rishment and  medicine,  &c. 

The  increase  of  the  Sa*urs  de  Charity  appears  to  have  been  nearly  as 
rapid  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  that  of  the  Beguines  was  in  the  thir- 
teentli.  At  the  time  of  tlie  French  Revolution  they  were,  almost  without 
exception,  allowed  to  exercise  their  labours  of  charity  unmolested,  and 
were  the  only  one  of  the  religious  orders  who  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  peculiar  dress.  At  present,  the  value  of  tlteir  services  in  Franco 
is  incalcidahlc ;  and  tliey  are  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  common  people 
that  it  is  proverbially  a  lucky  omen  to  meet  a  sister  by  chance.     You 
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can  scarcely  anywhere  visit  an  hospital  without  witnessing  their  patient 
and  judicious  attendance  on  the  sick.  If  a  car^  in  the  coiuitry  wsuts 
help,  two  sisters  arc  immediately  sent  to  him,  and  the  expenses  of  their 
journey  are  paid  by  Government.  Should  the  parish  be  too  poor  to 
support  iheni,  tliey  are  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Order.  A 
small  annual  stipend  is  also  paid  to  every  sister  by  Uovernmeat,  in  ad- 
dition  to  their  travelliog  expenses.  Those  of  them  who  arc  best  quali- 
fied are  employed  in  conducting  schools.  Women  of  all  classes  join  the 
order,  and  it  comprises  a  large  projwrtion  of  high  ranks.  Each  one 
serves  a  year's  noviciate,  during  which  she  is  taugtit  the  duties  of  her 
office  by  the  elder  sisters,  who  arc  not  expected  to  go  out  of  the  walla 
of  their  convent. 

I  am  your  faithful  servant, 

V. 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  THS  USB  OF  MASTERS  ATPOINTSD  TO  0RGANU£   NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

[The  following  paper  has    been   lately  issued  by  the    Committee    of 

the  National  Society*.] 

As  the  office  to  which  yon  hft?e  l»een  spiHiiiitcd  is  entirrly  new,  I  have  been 
directed  by  the  Committre  to  draw  up  such  in^iiruciious  as  shall  distinctly  ex- 
plain to  you  ihe  dudes  you  arc  to  uiidprtakc,  which  iro  of  a  pt-culiar  nudire; 
not  those  of  a  »ch<x}lmaster  generally,  but  those  especially  of  nn  organisitig 
Master.  An  cxpUnatton  of  thiH  kind  may  prevent  misapprehension,  not  only 
on  your  pirt,  but  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  you  are,  from  lime  to  time, 
to  be  cmployeil. 

The  fiml  point  to  be  considered  is,  thst  wherever  you  may  be  placed,  you 
will  be  under  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  the  Parochial  Clerj^-yraan 
and  School -managers,  from  whom  you  will  receive  particular  instructions,  in 
addition  to  the  general  rules  laid  down  by  thi$  Comroiltce.  No  discrepancy, 
however,  can  arine  between  thofte  general  rules  and  the  particular  instrucUons ; 
because  the  Clerpyraan  and  School-manapfrs.  when  ihey  apply  to  the  Sociciy 
for  the  benefit  of  your  services,  will  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
object  of  your  appointoient. 

Vou  will  be  called  upon  toxrganise  Schools  in  two  different  stages  of  pro* 
oreHs — schools  which  nave  never  been  organised  at  all,  and  schools  which 
have  been  condunteil  on  an  imperfect  system,  or  have  been  allowed  In  fall  into 
disorder.  In  the  former  case  you  will  have  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
modelling  the  institution  according  to  any  form ;  but  the  form  which  you 
will  be  expected  to  have  in  view,  is  that  of  the  Central  Esabliahment  at 
Wcdtmtnsler.  The  advantages  to  he  anticipated  from  the  organisation  of 
National  Schools  in  all  essential  respects  upou  one  uniform  plan  is,  that 
Teachers  admitted  into  training  woul(l  be  instructed  in  the  very  system  which 
they  were  afterwards  to  pnwrtljie  (in  the  very  books,  perhaps,  which  they 
were  afterwards  to  teach)  ;  and  on  entering  upon  any  charge,  would  not  find 
themselves  strangers  to  the  discipUoe  and  hobita  of  their  Scholars,  TTiey 
would  not  be  subjected  to  loss  of  time  either  in  learning  a  new  system  or 
introducing  their  own. 
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!t  will  not,  however,  be  expected  that  jou  should  follow  with  mecbaDlcal 
precision  ever)'  minute  detail  of  the  model  which  you  generally  keep  io  view-. 
Uniformity  is  not  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  prutic«I  utility. 
A  new  roaster  even  of  ordinary  capacity,  couUl  not  be  much  perplexed  by 
slight  deviations  from  the  method  he  haa  been  accublomed  to;  and  a  man  m 
inlvUi^eiice  may  be  tip^cled  to  htve  origitul  views  hUKgistcd  by  his  own 
experience  and  obKerviLiion,  Mhich  it  would  be  a  needit-ssly  discouraging 
restriction  to  preclude  him  altogether  from  adopting.  At  the  same  time, 
sitic<^  the  Centra)  School,  notuithsMuding  this  reasonable  degree  of  latitude 
atloHed  to  Teachers,  will,  u[Min  ihc  plan  proposed  of  sending  out  Mat^icrs  ia 
the  capacity  you  now  till,  be  mure  than  ever  a  model  to  other  Schools  through- 
out the  kingdom,  the  Committee  will  consiiUr  ihomselveii  more  than  ever 
pledged  to  muintain  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  that  K»lablishment;  to  in- 
troduce every  practical  improvimeni;  and  to  make  it  realise  as  fully  as  poaai- 
ble  ilieir  ideaM  uf  what  popular  education,  la  coonexioa  with  the  Church  of 
England,  ought  lo  he. 

In  ca&es  where  the  school  cooimitled  to  your  charge  has  been  conducted  on 
an  imperfect  system,  you  will  ascertain  carefully  and  impartially  in  what  parti- 
culars the  imperfrciion  consists.  The  circle  of  knowledge  may  be  too  narrow 
or  too  extended  ;  the  subjects  may  be  ill-eho8cn  or  ill-arranged  ;  llie  foundation 
may  be  scanty  and  un&uhstantial,  or  the  superBtructure  cumbeisome ;  the 
memory  may  have  been  overworked,  while  the  understanding  has  beeu  on- 
exerci:>ed  ;  tlie  arrangement  of  the  classes  may  have  been  injudiciously  made ; 
the  monitors  ill-instructed  in  tlieir  duly  ;  quvvtiuns  may  have  been  so  awk- 
wardly exprt-ss<d  us  to  cuniain  their  own  attswers  ;  and  attempts  at  ellipsis  so 
unskilfully  made,  that  the  most  ignonmt  pupil  could  supply  ihe  vacant  word — 
all  these,  and  many  similar  impcrfecUuns  which  might  be  mentioned,  will  require 
your  ulmust  dili^ince  fur  their  removal.  >V'here  the  fault  to  be  corrected  is 
of  luinur  eoD9ti|uence,  you  wilt  not  hesitate  to  correct  it ;  but  where  the  cor- 
n'Ctiiin  of  it  involves  a  general  change  of  system,  you  will  see  the  propriety 
of  lieiiig  cautious  and  dilibf rate  in  your  proceedings.  You  will  not  attempt 
sudd)  lily  to  overturn  all  iliat  has  been  in  practice  before.  Vou  will  not  do  need* 
less  viuleiite  to  the  feelings  or  even  prejudices  of  the  parlies  with  whom  yoti 
arc  to  act,  and  to  whom,  of  neecssity,  vou  will  at  first  be  an  entire  strangrr. 
Neither  this  Committee  nor  the  local  Managers  will  require  great  ri-sults  to 
be  ppuedily  produced.  They  will  expect  some  time  to  eljp&o  before  the  good 
seed  which  you  are  to  sow  sluU  arrive  in  due  season  at  maturity.  How  much 
lime  will  be  necessary  for  bringing  any  school  into  an  efficient  state  must 
depend  on  local  circunisianci-s,  and  on  the  assistance  which  you  may  receive. 
Arramtements  may  be  hereafter  made  for  occasionally  sending  pupils  from 
the  Training-institution  to  aid  organising  Masters.  If  an  adequate  number 
of  thi>se  assisldul-teachers,  according  tu  the  site  of  the  achoolf  could  be  con- 
veniently supplied  (and  no  tvcupalion  could  more  contribute  to  their  own  Iro- 
provemeiil),  a  cumpnrntively  ^hort  period  would  suffice  to  introduce  a  sciund 
ami  rtficii  111  mode  of  leaching  into  the  moft  imperfi  ct  and  ill-instructed  scbooL 

There  will  be  cases,  likewise^  where  the  evil  you  have  lo  remedy  will  not 
be  iiupcrfeclion  merely  in  the  system  »f  tuition,  but  a  relaxation,  more  or 
less,  of  diFicipltne.  Vou  will  here  inquire,  huw  the  disirder  has  arisen.  We 
may  take  fur  granted  that  it  has  been  cauM-d,  in  Mtmc  de>;rie,  by  iho  iitcom- 
petency  i;f  your  predecessor ;  olhirwlAe  tlie  Managers,  instead  of  calling  for 
your  shsi»t»t)ce,  wciuld  have  applied  some  oilier  remedy.  Not  merely  by 
inlelleeluul  deticieitdc$,  but  by  moral  fnults ;  nor  merely  from  want  uf  know. 
Udge.  ur  of  clear  ideus,  or  of  ready  exprci^tijoii,  or  of  iibilily  to  awaken  and 
sustain  attention,  but  also  from  natiiml  di'lieiency  iu  the  power  of  goiernin); 
others, — he  may  have  been  incapable  of  upholding  his  authority  over  the 
children.     As  this  faculiy  of  commanding  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  teaefa- 
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inp,  till-  tnsk  oi'<I»'tiTininiri^  iho  fitnifis  of  a  Iraitiing-pupil  [u  l>ri;>imc  a  Masicr 
Ik  obviituftly  ditticull.  Ii  is  not  cnriueh  tor  him  IQ  pAssesa  intelligence;  he 
must  likewise  nissess  the  mnrni  (jualilli's  «f  zeal,  flrmness,  consistency, 
patieoce,  and  self- coin  ma  nil.  jliti  scotilars  inusl  inntinclivi'ly  perceive  thai  he 
will  exact  obnliencc,  and  at  ihe  same  lime  tx>  senMble  thnl  he  exacts  it  not 
for  his  own  sake,  but  for  theirs;  not  to  gratify  hivown  ilt-humour  or  caprice, 
but  to  repress  those  evil  qjaliticH  in  them.  His  chasiiHeiiii'iilA  must  Dot  be 
ppnal,  but  corrective — not  lyraiiiiicdl,  but  parental.  He  muftt  not  ovcrlonk 
aftupelher  at  one  time  faults  which  at  another  he  severely  pMiiishe*,  but 
must  administer  correction  steadily  and  invariably  according  to  llie  fault 
committed.  Vou  will  therefore  avoid  ivilb  especial  ciire  tliese  and  simibr 
mistakes,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  of  your  predcccfsor,  whether  of 
excessive  lenity  or  exceusive  ceverirv,  or  allernniely  of  both.  If,  however, 
you  should  discover  ih.il  the  didonU-rty  lubiu  ol  the  children  were  not  entirely 
attribuuble  to  him,  hut  were  owing  also  to  want  of  pro|H'r  discipline  at  iheir 
homes,  yuu  will  then  have  recourse  to  the  support  of  ihc  Parochial  Clertfymaii 
and  School -monagtTF,  and  through  them  of  the  Parents,  in  cslablithiog  and 
maintaininft  your  ifupremacy. 

Amonf;  the  various  modes  of  introducing  discipline  into  a  school,  the  most 
cffeclual  is  to  promote  n  general  feelinff  of  rou'rcnce  for  every  object  con- 
nected with  it.  Cheerful  and  willing  obedienc  sb-mld  l>e  inseparably  associ- 
ated with  tlic  place  in  the  mind  of  every  child.  Thire  arc  schonU  fur  the 
poor  in  which,  altlioueh  the  inltllectual  faculties  are  brought  prominently  into 
action,  the  moral  feelings  arc  lamentably  neglected.  You  see  the  children 
enter  the  school-room  slovenly  in  their  person  and  forward  in  their  demeanour, 
without  any  tokens  of  respect  for  iheir  superiors  and  Jnsfuctors.  BiK-k*  are 
neither  preserved  with  care  nor  treated  with  regard.  Holy  Scripture  iiself  is 
read  with  an  air  of  exhibition,  rather  than  with  j'olemnity  \  and  even  prayer 
Is  cither  not  read  at  all,  or  not  read  with  devotional  earnestness,  or  not  listened 
to  with  the  silent  Attention  and  in  the  devout  posture  suitable  to  divine  worship. 
These  are  symptomB  of  insubordination  which  strike  the  eye,  even  of  a  cuiul 
visitor,  in  a  moment.  An  injudicious  Master  would  resolve  to  suppress  them 
at  once  by  tttron^  meaaures  of  corporal  chastisemcnL  But  as  tn  the  cise  abnv« 
etoied,  of  imprrfcctions  in  ttic  8Y«lcm  of  tuition,  so  here  also,  where  moral 
habits  are  to  be  changed,  you  will  perceive  the  necesfity  of  caution  and  deli- 
beration. The  habit  of  reverence  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day,  but  results  from 
repeated  nets  of  subordination  and  obedience.  You  will  provide,  therefore, 
that  when  children  enter  school,  they  shall  show  the  customary  olK.'isaiice  as  a  < 
part  of  that  "  lowly  and  reverend  suhmiKsion  to  all  their  l>ettern,"  which  their  ! 
Catechism  enjoins.  Y'ou  will  make  ihein  take  their  places  in  a  quiet  and 
orderly  manner,  and  not  omit  to  notice  any  deficiency  In  cleanliness  or  neatness. 
You  may  find  advantage  in  making  tbein  go  ihrough  certain  mechanical 
movements  and  evolutions  at  the  wortl  of  command,  an  occasional  exerci^, 
whicli  not  merely  re^awakens  attention,  but  produces  almost  instinctively  an 
obedient  temper.  Above  all,  when  you  engage  in  prayer,  or  reading  the 
Scriptures,  you  will  uniformly  evince  by  your  voice  and  manner  that  you  are 
suitably  impressed  with  the  deep  importanci>  of  this  duty  ;  you  will  thus  exset 
more  efiectuallv  from  them  a  spirit  of  reverence  corref.ponding  to  your  own. 
Prayer  thus  o^ered  at  the  daily  opening  and  closing  of  the  school,  will  seldom 
fail  in  due  course  of  time  to  subdue  turbulence,  snfien  obduracy,  and  iiitruilucc 
reverential  feeling.  As  the  distnissal  for  the  day  taki^  place  imtnediali-ly 
after  prayer,  you  will  of  course  conduct  it  in  u  regular  and  dixorous  manner, 
supprcssiog  noiM>,  conlenliun,  and  confuhion. 

lou  will  find  in  general  that  the  master  ui  tlie  school  nriuirtng  renovation 
will  have  vacated  his  charge,  or  wilt  have  been  sent  to  the  Training-instilution  * 
in  Westminster,  or  to  that  of  the  nearest  Diocesan  Board.     In  some  oaieS| 
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however,  he  will  return  before  jou  leave,  or  the  Muiagers  may  consider  it 
adrisable,  thai  throughout  ibe  whole  of  your  visit,  be  vhould  romatn  to  witD««s 
and  observe  the  progress  of  Your  undertaking.  FIis  anthoritj,  of  course, 
would  for  the  lime  be  Bupent4*(lcd.  You  will  be  anxious,  however,  nnt  only 
that  he  should  profit  lij  your  knowledge  and  experience,  but  that  his  influence 
over  his  scholars  should  not  be  impaired.  You  will  be  desirousi,  that  af^r 
jroQ  are  gone,  he  should  both  he  more  efficient  and  more  respected  than  wheD 
yoa  cBinc.  Among  other  measures  for  this  purpose,  you  will  be  careful  to 
initiate  him  into  all  your  plans,  so  that  on  your  departure  he  ma?  be  able  Co 
carry  ihem  fully  into  effect.  You  viill  keep  in  mind  that  the  tjbject  of  yoar 
appoinimrnt  is  not  to  produce  prcat  immediate  re«ults  youriclvea,  but  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  pnidiiction  of  them  by  others.  You  will  be  above  th« 
mean  vanity  of  dt'siriiig  that  your  loss,  when  you  remove  to  another  station* 
should  b«  severely  felt,  and  followed  by  a  marked  decline  In  (he  school.  Voii 
will  consider  such  decline  not  as  a  source  of  triumph,  but  as  an  evidence  of 
failure, — a  proof  thai  your  appointment  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of 
ihe  Society. 

During  the  term  of  your  engagement  in  aov  parish,  it  may  happen  that 
scboolraa-vters  from  neighbouring  townships  and  villages  mav  be  desirous  to 
profit  by  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  observing  a  good  model.  Such  com- 
mendable desire  of  improvement  you  will  of  course  encourage,  by  admitting 
them  to  see  your  operations,  and  even  by  affording  them  tuition,  when  yoa 
conveniently  can,  at  extra  hours. 

In  addiljun  to  the  inhtructions  aborc  given  as  to  teaching  and  di^ciplioe,  I 
have  to  subjoin  some  remarks  upon  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught.  It  is 
most  important,  that  on  the  latter  point,  as  well  as  on  the  two  former,  joa 
should  clearly  understand  the  views  of  the  Committee. 

The  foimdation  upon  which  all  your  labours  are  to  rest  must  be  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  embodied  in  the  Catechifim  and  Liturgy  of  our  Church.  In 
laying  this  founttatiun,  the  lessons  you  impart  will  of  course  be  subordinate  and 
subsidiary  to  those  of  the  parochial  clergyman  ;  but  will  not,  therefore,  be  the 
less  diligently  imparted.  Since  our  holy  religion  is  to  be  regarded  as  one 
entire  homogeneous  system,  you  will  bo  expected  to  inculcate,  not  any  single 
portion  merely,  but  the  whole  of  it,  so  far  as  the  opportunities  and  capacities 
of  the  children  admit.  You  will  be  careful  tu  make  the  outline  clear  and 
comprehensive,  so  that  it  may  be  Hllcd  up  more  easily,  in  consequence  of  a 
fit  place  having  been  provideit  in  the  tablets  of  (he  mind  for  any  knowledge  it 
may  afterwards  acquire.  You  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  that  your 
young  charge  may  be  ready  always  to  Rive  an  answer  when  asked  a  reason- 
not  only  for  the  tloctrine,  but  also  for  the  moral  principles,  the  discipline,  and 
tbe  M-orvhip  of  our  apostolical  establishment.  You  will  endeavour  to  combine 
practice  with  precept,  not  merely  to  make  the  children  know  these  thinga,  but 
to  make  them  feel  and  do  them.  With  this  view  you  will  always  keep  in  mind 
the  importance  of  your  oun  example;  and  that  it  i?  only  by  a  right-minded 
instructor  that  good  ini-irucdon  can  be  effiTtually  f>ivi>n.  Children  arc  keen 
observers  of  ihe  indications  of  principle.  go*id  or  bad,  in  their  teachers, —more 
so,  perhaps,  than  their  elders  commonly  imagine. 

Tlie  bent,  and  indeed  only  preparation  for  the  iulellectual  cultorc  of  the 
children,  is  a  correct  knowlnlge  of  their  own  language.  From  their  having 
no  acquaintance  with  any  other,  thitt  must  be  their  only  vehicle  for  receiving 
or  cnmmunicating  ideas.  Indeed  this  knowledge  must  prepare  the  way  for 
religious  instruction,  because  neither  scriptural  nor  liturgical  reading  can  be 
proHuble,  unless  the  words  employed  are  understood.  Aaiuaintance  with  other 
(erms,  scientific  or  literary,  may  draw  from  short-sighted  observers  more  ad* 
miration  and  applause ;  but  you  will  observe  that  scriptural  and  lirurgica) 
wurdi  are  more  oecessary,  and   not  less  diffioult,  nor,  when  understood,  less 
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irnprovingr  to  ihe  )outhful  intellect.  Till  this  groundwork  in  the  knoirlcdffc 
of  English  is  laid,  oth^r  atiainmcDtf;.  tboueh  sometimes  regarded  as  peculiarly 
inteilectunt,  are  not  real);  intellectual  at  ^L  They  are  superficial  and  coo- 
fust'd,  and  are  acquired  rather  by  effurts  of  the  memory  than  by  the  exercise 
of  the  understantlm^.  But  when  a  tiuflicient  elementary  ba«is  in  Unj^uage  has 
been  provided,  there  is  little  danger  that  the  superstructure,  howi-ver  small, 
will  be  otherwiH!  than  useful  and  substantial.  The  childrvii  of  the  poor  have 
not  lime  for  great  atlainmentji.  The  chief  point  is,  that  they  shuutd  acquire 
a  taste  for  knowledge  suited  to  their  condition,  and  a  facility  of  increasing  it 
throughout  after* life.  When,  conjointly  with  this  intellectual  advancement, 
pr  ^•n*ss  is  made  in  that  wisdom  from  above  which  maketh  wi.se  unto  salvation, 
the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Society,  as  the  coosummatiuu  of  all  its  labours,  will 
be  aitaiaed. 

John  Sinclair,  Secrttary, 
AVx/ioruil  Society's  Offio^ 
Vth  January,  1841. 


Sir, 


ON  GRAMMATICAL  LESSONS, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Edticational  Magazine, 


Having  seen  several  luticles  in  your  latter  numbers,  on  the  mode  of 
teaching  the  English  Language,  and  also  on  admirable  letter  on  the  od- 
rantoges  of  Derivation,  T  will  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject — the  result  of  practical  teaching.  I  will  begin  with  that  part 
of  grammar  termed  Etymology,  remarking,  first,  on  the  various 
sorla  of  words  or  parts  of  speech  ;  next,  the  Orthography  of  words ; 
and  lastly,  the  meanings  of  words  when  combined  with  other  words. 
Primers  may  be  begun  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  is  usual  with  us. 
It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  Infant  School,  another  nurserj",  that  the  ground- 
work should  be  laid ;  it  is  an  admirable  exercise,  bringing  into  work 
the  judgment,  a  great  point  in  these  days,  when  our  exercising  the  me- 
mory alone  has  obtained  the  name  of  teaching  and  of  training.  Suppose 
a  cl:is9  of  ten  to  one  hundred  children  seated  in  front  of  a  teacher,  with  hii 
black  hoard.  "  Now,  children,  I  want  yo\i  to  tell  mc  what  sort  of  picture 
you  would  like,  if  1  promise  to  buy  one,  or  what  ahotild  yon  like  me  to 
draw  on  the  black  board ;  or,  tell  me  the  names  of  some  things  you  can 
see,  or  have  seen,  or  have  felt."  Any  of  these  may  constitute  the  first 
inquiry.  Such  words  ns  the  following  may  l>e  given  ;  Cow,  Dog,  Hoosc, 
Field,  &c.  The  teacher  will  write  these  words  on  the  hoard  in  columns, 
the  children  will  do  the  same.*     Kha  you  have  got  a  list  sufficiently 
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lanrc,  and  most  of  the  children  have  giren  a  name,  you  tell  them  all  the 
n-imes  they  have  given  you  are  callccl  Nouns. 

The  list  may  be  left  on  the  black  board,  and  llic  children  may  be  told 
they  are  at  liberty  to  fill  it  up  with  anything  else  they  can  think  of; 
those  who  can  write  may  be  required  to  bring  a  lonj^  list  the  next  day, 
when  you  may  ask  Ihcm  to  give  you  a  list  of  nouns.  The  children  being 
now  acquainted  with  this  technical  term,*  you  may  proceed  thus  in  the 
next  lesson.  "Well,  children,  I  cannot  pet  the  picture  yet,  I  want  to 
know  what  sort  of  Cow,  Field,  House,  Dog,"  &c.  The  child  says,  "A 
nice  Cow,  fine  Field,  good  House,"  &c.  Arrange  these  words  after  th« 
nouns,  as  given  to  you,  requiring  the  children  to  do  the  same.  Yon 
will  then  ask  them  what  these  words  express,  and  f  draio  from  tbcm 
that  it  shows  the  quality.  You  then  teach  them  that  these  woi^s  arc 
called  adjectives  or  adnotms.  Your  next  lesson  will  be  the  verb. 
What  is  y<mr  Cow  to  do  ?  What  is  your  Field  to  do  7  To  eat,  to  grow, 
to  stand  still.  These  words  are  to  he  Jirrangcd  as  given.  You  explain 
that  the  word  which  expresses  duinj;,  is  a  Verb.  Ask  them  to  do  a 
verb.  Tliey  may  laugh,  jump,  run  ;  you  may  be  cuttinn^  a  pencil, 
asking  lliem  what  you  arc  doin<r.     Your  list  will  then  stand  thus  :  — 


Kaun. 

jldaouH. 

Verl. 

Cow 

wbit« 

enting. 

Dog 

bUck 

burking 

House 

fine 

sUudiag 

Kield 

You  may  now  show  the  necessity  of  arranging  the  words  in  proper 
order.  "Well,  children,  is  tlits  the  way  to  speak,  Cow  white  eating  ?  " 
"No,  sir,  a  White  Cow  eating."    "Oh,  then,  we  must  alter  this.    AVhat 

did  yoa  s&y  ?*' 

A  white  Cow  eating. 

A  blnck  Dog  barking. 
A  fbe  Ilouftc  sUnding. 

Wliat  must  the  noun  come  before  ? 

What  the  verb  after  ? 

AVliat  must  be  put  Iwfore  the  adjective? 

These  lists  may  be  left  on  the  board,  giving  the  children  liberty  to 
add  to  them  ;  those  that  can  write  may  be  requested  to  bring  a  long 
li«t  by  the  next  day.  Any  intelligent  teacher  may  now  proceed  with 
the  adverb,  &c.  &c.     There  is  no  difficulty,  but  with  the  preposition. 


*  Xd  good  teacher  wiJl  give  thr  childrea  a  term  bdbre  they  End  the  thing 
iwering  to  it. 
t  Sw  Slow'*  Pictiuiag  Out, 
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which  may  be  treated  something  like  the  conjunction.  This  is  an  out- 
line for  Grammar,  which,  I  think,  should  precede  all  books;  and 
lifter  this  ground-work  is  well  kid,  it  matters  little  what  text  book  is 
used.  In  a  conveTsation  with  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  in 
London,  principal  of  the  largest  day  and  boarding  school  in  that  metro- 
polis, be  says,  "1  use  Murray  as  a  text  book  for  Grammar,  and  Gold- 
smith in  Geography ;  *  not  that  they  arc  free  from  faults,  or  arc  the  best 
books  on  the  subject,  but  that  with  the  aid  of  the  living  teacher,  pre- 
ceded by  proper  training,  they  answer  the  purpose  admirably  well.*'  X 
would  here  beg  to  remark  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  faith  in  the 
committal  to  memory  of  the  irregular  verbs,  prepositions,  adverbs,  con- 
junctions, rules  of  syntax,  &c. 

I  must  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  other  parts  of  Grammar,  em- 
bracing Orthography,  &c. 

A  very  important  branch,  but  greatly  n<^Iected,  is  Orthography.  This 
branch  I  believe  is  never  to  be  Icarut  from  the  spelling-book,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  taught  from  it ;  in  the  first  place,  the  words  usually  found  in 
spelling-books  are  not  such  wonis  as  arc  generally  misspelled.  Next, 
spelling  is  not  an  act  of  memory,  but  of  sight.  We  $ee  a  word  is  spelt 
wrong;  if  we  are  doubtful  how  to  spell  a  word  we  write  it^  that  we  may 
nee  how  to  spell  it.  But  I  have  yet  a  worse  method  to  mention.  Or- 
thographical Exercises,  whether  arranged  as  Alderson's,  Murray's,  or  any 
others,  [  denounce  most  confidently,  having  examined  numbers  of  per- 
sons taught  by  the  method  and  never  found  a  single  instance  of  any  one 
being  able  to  spell  with  ccrtjiinty  many  of  our  most  common  wortls. 

The  only  method  of  learning  to  spell  accurately  is  to  write  from  me- 
mory, and  compare  it  with  a  correct  copy,  making  lists  of  every  word 
misspelled — this  is  usually  called  dictation  ;  but  I  would  remark,  that 
dictation  lessons  are  not  clfectual,  unless  well  examined.  Writing  from 
the  black  board  is  the  beat  means  of  ensuring  good  Orthography. 

Another  objection  1  have  tu  spelling-books  with  meanings,  is,  that  the 
boys  are  as  much  puzzled  with  the  definition  as  with  the  word,  and  that 
the  teacher  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  that  the  boys  understand  them. 
The  method  I  have  pursued  in  a  private  school,  is  as  follows : — 

My  boys  used  Butler's  EtymologicJil  Spelling  Book,  and  the  classical 
boys  Hall's  Latin  Roots.  We  commenced  by  comuiitting  to  memory 
the  I^tin  prepositions,  with  an  example  of  each ;  as,  ad  signifies 
to,  on  adverb.  The  boys  were  required,  to  bring  a  list  of  words 
simihtr  to  the  example  given — having  the  same  affix;   this  exercise 
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was  clone  at  home;    the  whole  of  the  propositions  being  weU    com- 
mitted to  memory,  he  began  the  first  part  of  the  book,  coneisting,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  of  nouns  divided  from  the  Latin  nouns,  Ager,  agri, 
Agriculture,  Agrarian,  Peregrinate — and  with  their  meanings  attached  to 
tliem.     He  was  then  required  to  write  &  sentence  embodying  a  word 
words  in  the  lesson,  as,  He  obtained  u  knowledge  of  Jpricutture  by  Pt 
ffriHation.     I  seldom  found  a  boy  use   a  word  in  a  sentence   na   he 
shown,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  meaning  ;  but  frequent 
boys,  who  knew  well  the  meaning  as  given,  and  also  tlie  etymolog 
had  no  idea  of  using  the  word  in  a  sentence,  and  the  word  and  me 
to  them  were  dead  stock.     Next  followed  Synonimes,  which  waa  an 
exercise  reserved  for  the  elder  boys,  who  were  Snishing  their  educa- 
tion ;  the  book  used  was  Piatt's;    the  boys  were  required,  to  bring 
sentences  embodying  the  words  in  their  various  significations.     Sen- 
tences were  taken  from   the  best  authors,  by   the  words  and  nrtcaning^^ 
&c. — for  instance,  a  man  being  described  as  being  poor  and  indigmC^ 
would  lead  to  such  a  question  as  the  following  : — ^'hat  is  an  indigent 
man  ?     A  man  in  great  poverty.     Is  every  poor  man  indigent?    No; 
a  poor  man  may  have  tlic  necessaries  of  life,  without  any  of  tlie   con- 
veniences or  luxuries.     An  indigent  man  is  wanting  the  necessarie^| 
I  have   now  given  a  random  sketch  of  my  method   of  treating  thi^ 
subject;  it  is  applicable  to  National   Schools  as  well   as  others,  and 
any  intelligent  teacher  may  adopt  it  into  his  school  with  the  aid  of  a 
black  board  and  the  books  nicnlioiied.     If  I   have  given  any  bint 
serviceable  to  teachers  I  am  lunply  repaid. 

A  Practical  Tsacbbiu 


HINTS  ON  TEACHINa 


BT    A    TEACHER. 


Srn, 


UNDERSTANDING  A  SUBJECT. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazin. 


Not  only  chiltlrcii  but  even  HdultH  frequently  think  they  understdnd 
what  they  read  nr  hear,  when  they  do  not.  If  words  give  them  no  notion  at 
all  they  will  allow  tliey  do  not  undcratand  them,  but  if  they  conceive  from 
a  scnteticc  any  idea,  however  indistinct  or  false  it  may  be,  they  believe  they 
understand  it.     For  example — If  I  were  to  utter  a  sentence  of  Greek  to  oim 
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who  had  never  hefure  heard  a  word  of  tbc  language,  ho  would  tell  mc  at 
once  that  he  diil  nut  inidLTstund  it,  because  the  sounds  whidi  he  would 
hafc  heard  would  nut  hnve  hcgotlen  hi  his  mind  any  idea  at  all.  But  if  I 
were  to  say  to  one  kno^wng  too  little  of  language  and  geography  to  uitdcr- 
8tand  it  thoroughly,  "A  liaud  of  Bedouiii  Arahs  plundered  a  caroTau  of 
Mahometan  pil/rriais,"  and  were  to  ask  him  if  he  understood  tlie  sentence, 
he  would  most  likely  say  he  did  ;  thinking  so,  because  it  would  have  given 
him  Sfime  notion — sueh  perhaps  an  that  of  robbers  phmdering  people  riding 
in  a  large  carriitge.  Thus  he  might  have  a  wrong  notion  of  the  caravan, 
and  none  of  the  Dedouiii  Arabs  in  distinction  from  others;  and  though  he 
might  have  some  conception  of  pilgrims  it  might  be  a  false  one;  and  he 
might  neither  know  the  place  or  Uic  object  of  ^lahometan  pUgriuiage,  if 
be  might  know  anything  of  Mahomet* 

CUIt.DRE»*8   nKABOKlNG. 

We  reason  more  commonly  by  synthesis  than  by  analysis ;  and  tlierefore 
boys  find  difficulties  in  questions  in  arithmetic,  in  which  analytical  opera- 
tions are  needed  as  otlen  as  synthetical  ones. 

If  1  ask  a  boy  what  number  added  to  0  will  make  5,  he  will  soon  tell  nie 
lightly  '2 ;  but  if  I  ask  him  how  he  knows  it,  he  will  most  likely  answer, 
because  2  and  3  are  A  :  and  if  he  were  tu  show  me  his  operation  on  his  slate 
he  would  add  tlie  2  and  3  together,  assuming  the  number  sought  and  bring- 
ing out  one  of  the  given  ones,  which  is  wrong;  for,  if  I  were  tu  ask  him 
what  number  addi-d  tu  647  would  moke  3173,  he  could  not  tell  rae.  not  being 
able  in  that  case  to  assume  the  unknown  number.  The  synthetical  method 
indeed  could  not  solve  the  i)ucstion  ;  for  the  unknown  number  is  involved  in 
the  number  *JI7.1  with  i'47,  and  the  act  of  bringing  a  quantity  out  from 
others  with  which  it  is  involved  is  anolysis,  and  can  never  be  done  by  add- 
ing  quantities  together.  The  difTerence  between  quesliori«  of  analysis  and 
tliufle  of  synthesis  sbould'be  taught  to  boys. 


OAAlUlAlt. 

In  writing  grammatical  cxereiscs  or  analysia  for  elementary  books,  it  may 
he  well  to  have  symbols  for  the  moods,  tenses,  and  pcrvons  of  the  verb. 
They  should  be  such  as  might  be  readily  made  ami  easily  leanit.  Tlie 
[  following  are  offered  for  your  readers'  considcratinn.  For  the  present  tense 
one  perpendicular  stroke  |  ;  and  sijice  tlie  past  tense  is  behind  the  present, 
one  stroke  behind  the  former,  thus  \,  would  mean  the  first  pnst  tense  of  a 
language;  two  strokes  behind  it  thus  ^,  the  second  past  tense ;  and 
three  strokes  thus  ITj  the  third  past  tense  ;  and  aet  the  future  tense  la  be- 
fore the  present,  the  upright  stroke,  with  one  or  two  strokes  before  it,  llius 
I       or  thus  p^,  would  mean  the  first  or  second  future  tense  of  a  language. 

Mmoy  stand  for  Infinitive  Mowl;  and  I.M.,  P.M.»  or  Im.M.  the  Indicative, 
Putential,  or  Imperative  Mood. 

H.  may  mean  Person  singular,  and  P.P.  Person  plural. 

Example. — Amaverunt.    (3   pp.,  =j    I.M.),    i.e.   thir 
Second  post  (perfect)  tense.  Indicative  Mood. 

.    W.  Babkbs. 

Dorchrtter.Jnn.,  18-11. 


third  person  plural— 


ox  A  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY. 


At  sou  are  going  to  notice  worlis  on  Geography,  in  some  future 

oamber.  I  forward  you  tlie  eiiclofted  copy  of  a  letter  I  ftent  to  the  Rev. 

J.  Sinclair,  ihioking  it  may  suggest  some  a«efa1  hints  to  some  of  yoor 

correspooclcnla. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Tramiug  SeAool,  fFelU,  Waltbs  Lb>. 

Jan.  19>  1&41. 

Rav.  Sm,  WfUt,  Dtc.  5.  W 

Through  reading  a  letter  of  yours  in  the  EoccATioicAt  Magjueihb  I 
this  month,  1  take  the  liberty  of  thus  addressing  you. 

Vou  express  a  wi»h  (o  see,  as  soon  as  possthle,  several  elementarr  worlcs 
published  for  the  use  of  our  scboc^  and  trainhiQ  inttitutiouSy  vhicn  works 
are  to  he  brawjht  inti  notice  by  authority.  This  appears  to  me  a  valuable  faint 
attbepreseni  lime,  and  coming;  from  yuti,  would  not,  1  should  think,  be  slighted 
by  "The  Committee  of  General  LiLcruturc  and  E<lucaiii»n." 

There  is  a  wort  much  wanted  which  I  hope  you  will  decra  worthy  of  being 
classed  among  the  desiderata  enumerated  in  your  letter— viz.  a  pronooncine 
dietionary  of  Historical  snd  Geoffraphical  proper  nnmcd,  after  the  plan  of 
Walker's  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  Such  a  work  has  been  attempted 
in  a  small  way  bjr  two  Individuals  (perhaps  more);  but  as  their  works  are  not 
published  btf  authority,  they  are  not  generally  known.  I  refer  to  Bigland's  Ge- 
ographf ,  and  an  Appendix  to  Walker's  remodelled,  an  excelU-nt  etymological 
dictionury,  publi:>hed  by  Cadell,  Strand.  These  works  might  be  ut  much  use 
to  aoy  one  who  should  undertake  the  formaUou  of  such  a  work  as  the  one  I 
mention. 

1  have  been  usher  in  difTerent  schools,  for  the  last  ten  yean,  and  during 
that  lime  have  felt  the  want  of  such  a  book  of  reference;  for  a  person  may  truly 
say,  that  in  private  scliooU,  as  many  roasters,  so  many  pronunciations.  Sume- 
Uiing  of  the  sort  is  certalaly  wanted  in  training  Bchools.  for  each  of  these  In- 
siiiutions  will  eventually  establish  a  pronunciation  throughout  its  diocese»  aad 
it  is  important  that  this  be  the  right  onr. 

And  were  it  once  established  by  the  Society,  would  it  not  tend  to  spread  ■ 
uniform  and  correct  pronunciation  throughout  the  kingdom  ?  a  prununciatiou 
neither  offensive  nor  ridiculous  to  "  ears  polite."  1  have  ventured  to  (refpass 
thus  on  your  valuable  time,  because  I  believe  you  arc,  as  well  us  myself  and 
many  others,  anxious  to  render  Diocesan  location  good  and  coosistent. 

I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Walter  Lie. 

Commercial  Master  of  the  Training  School^] 
Wells,  SomerteL 
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EXTRACTS  FROM   BEDE. 

[We  could  not  offer  a  better  illustration  of  tlie  remarks  on  liistorical 
translations,  which  appeared  in  our  last  Number,  than  the  following 
passages  from  Bede,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  valued  Corres- 
pondent.] 

CHAPTEE    1. 

How  the  bU.f9ed  Father  Gregory  sent  Augustin^  with  his  HfonkSf  to  preach 
the  Word  to  the  Nation  of  the  Anyhs  ;  and  fiou<,  by  a  Letter  of  £x- 
hortatioiit  he  encouraged  them  not  to  give  up  their  work. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  582,  Maurice,  the  fiftj'-fourth  from  Augustus, 
succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  ruled  over  it  for  twenty-one  years  ;  in  the 
tenth  year  of  whose  reign,  Gregory,  a  man  most  eminent  for  learning 
and  holiness,  was  chosen  to  the  Pontificate  of  tlie  Roman  Apostolic  See, 
which  he  held  for  thirteen  years,  six  nionthii,  and  ten  days.  This  man, 
urged  by  a  divine  impulse,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  said  Emperor 
Maurice,  sent  Augustin,  a  senont  of  God,  and  with  him  many  other 
monks  who  feared  the  lA»rd,  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  nation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  They,  therefore,  obeying  the  pontifical  commands, 
undertook  the  mighty  work  ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  far  on  their 
journey,  when,  being  stricki^n  ^vith  fear  at  the  thought  of  approaching  a 
savage,  barbarous,  and  unbelieving  people,  of  whose  language  they  were 
ignorant,  they  took  counsel  together,  and  agreed  that  it  would  be  the 
safer  course  to  retun)  home.  AVTierefore,  without  delay,  they  despatched 
Augustin  (who  was  to  have  been  consecrated  their  bishop  in  case  of 
their  being  received  by  the  Angles)  to  obtain,  by  Iiumblc  supplication, 
permissioD  from  the  blessed  Gregory  to  proceed  no  farther  in  so  dan- 
gerous, laborious,  and  uncertain  a  pilgrimage.  But  Gregory,  in  answer, 
sent  them  a  letter  of  exhortation,  in  which  he  encouraged  them  to  rely 
on  the  Divine  help,  and  so  to.  proceed  in  the  work  of  the  word.  Of  which 
letter,  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"  Gregory,  the  servant  of  the  scrranu  of  God,  to  the  servants  of  our 
Lord. — For  as  much  as  it  is  better  not  to  begin  a  good  work,  than, 
having  begun,  to  turn  back  from  it  again,  it  behoves  you,  my  most  be- 
loved ions,  to  perform,  with  the  ntmnst  zeal,  tli.it  which,  by  the  help  of 
God,  you  have  undertaken.  Neither  let  the  toil  of  the  journey,  nor  the 
tongues  of  wicked  men  terrify  you  ;  but,  with  all  constancy  and  dili- 
gence, God  being  your  helper,  go  on  wjlb  the  work  you  have  begun  ; 
knowing  that  the  greater  l3ie  labour,  the  greater  the  reward  of  eternal. 
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glory  which  will  follow  it.  Wherefore,  obey  Augustin,  whom  I  have  ap- 
pointed your  ubbot,  with  all  humility  in  all  things  ;  aud  may  Almigb^  ^J 
God  protect  you  by  his  grace,  and  grant  me  to  see  the  fruit  of  your  la-  ^M 
hours  in  our  eternal  counlr)- ;  so  that,  tliough  1  am  unable   to   work 
with  you  here,  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to  joy  with  you  hereafter,  be- 
cause I  would  work  if  I  could.     May  God  preserve  you. 

Given  the  tenth  day  of  the  kalends  of  Augnst,  in  the  14th  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  Most  Gracious  Emperor,  MxtEicE,    &c." 

CUAPTSK    11. 

JlotP,  on  coming  to  Engtand^  Auffustin  fnst  preached  the  word  tu  the 
King  of  Kent,  in  the  hie  of  Thauet,  and,  having  received  licence  from 
hitut  weRt  into  Kent  to  preach. 

Wherefore,  being  strengthened  by  the  exhortation  of  the  blessed  Fa- 
llier  Gregory,  Augustan,  together  with  the  servants  of  Christ  who  were 
with  him,  returned  to  the  work  of  the  word,  and  arrived  in  Britain.  At 
tliat  time,  King  Ethdbert  reigned  in  Kent ;  a  vory  powerful  prince, 
whose  dominions  extended  as  far  north  as  the  Humber,  a  great  stream, 
which  is  the  boundary  between  the  northern  and  southern  nations  of  the 
Angles.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  Kent,  there  is  an  island  of  cousidera- 
ble  size,  called  Thanct,  separated  from  the  main  laud  by  a  river,  nanicd 
Vaiitsumu.  Hither  Augustin,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  his  compa- 
nions, to  the  number,  as  it  is  said,  of  about  forty  men,  directed  their 
course.  They  had  brought  with  them  interpreters  from  the  nation  of 
the  Franks,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  blessed  Pope  Gregory  ;  and 
tlte»e  Augustin  sent  to  announce  to  King  Ethclbcrt,  that  lie  had  come 
from  Rome  to  bring  him  a  message  of  glad  tidings,  which  promised 
eternal  joy,  and  a  kingdom  without  end  with  the  true  and  living  God, 
to  all  those  who  would  obey  it.  Tlie  King,  hearing  these  things, 
commanded  that  they  should  remain  in  the  island  to  which  they  had 
come,  and  that  all  things  needful  should  be  ministered  to  them,  until  ho 
had  determined  what  to  do.  For  lie  Imtl  before  heard  of  tlie  Chrisliiui 
faith,  seeing  that  he  had  a  Christian  wii'c,  of  Ibe  royal  house  of  the 
Franks,  by  name  Bertha,  whom  he  had  received  from  l»cr  parents,  on 
condition  that  she  should  be  alloM'cd  to  keep  inviolate  the  rites  of  her 
religion  witli  the  nishop,  by  name  Lindbard,  who  had  been  given  her  as 
a  helper  of  her  faith. 

After  certain  days,  the  King  came  to  the  island,  and,  sitting  in  the 
open  air,  commanded  Augustin  and  his  companions  to  come  and  speak 
with  him  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  some  ancivjtt  prophecy,  he  wiu 
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to  meet  them  within  a  house,  k-st  they  should  practise  some  devices  of 
magic  art  aguinst  him.  But  tbey  drew  near  lu  him,  endued  with  power, 
not  of  Satan,  but  of  God  ;  bearing  as  their  banner  a  silver  cross,  and  a 
picture  of  our  blessed  Lord  ntid  Saviour,  and  chanting  Litanies,  wherein 
they  entreated  the  Lord  fur  their  own  eternal  salvation,  and  for  that  of 
the  tuition  to  whom,  and  for  whose  soke,  they  had  come.  And  when, 
at  the  command  of  the  King,  they  had  sat  down,  and  preached  the  word 
of  life  to  him  and  to  the  nobles  who  attended  him,  he  answered  them 
and  said,  *'  Fair,  indeed,  are  your  wonis,  and  the  promises  which  you 
bring;  but,  innnmuch  as  they  are  new  and  uncertain,  I  cannot  at  once 
give  them  my  approval,  deserting  those  things  which  I,  and  the  whole  na- 
tiiin  of  the  Angles,  have  so  hmg  kept  to.  But,  seeing  tliat  you  have 
come  from  so  far,  and  that,  as  1  think  I  discern,  you  really  believe  those 
things  to  he  good  and  true  which  you  are  so  eaniest  t^i  communicate  to 
us,  we  will  not  treat  you  harshly,  but  will  ralhet  receive  ytm  with  kind 
entertainment — providing  such  things  as  are  needful  for  your  food  ;  neither 
will  we  in  any  way  keep  you  back  from  preaching,  and  so  bringing  over 
to  your  faith  as  many  as  you  can."  Accordingly,  he  gave  ihem  a  man- 
Kiou  in  the  city  of  Cantcrbur)'^,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  while, 
according  to  his  promise,  he  furnished  them  with  necessary  foo<l,  he  did 
not  refuse  them  the  liberty  of  preaching.  It  is  said,  that  as  they  drew 
near  the  city,  bearing,  as  was  their  custom,  the  holy  cross  and  the 
picture  of  our  great  King,  they  chanted,  in  unison,  this  Litany : — 
*'  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  of  thy  great  mercy,  let  thy  fury  ond  thy 
anger  pass  away  from  this  city,  and  &om  thy  holy  house,  for  we  liave 
sinned  against  thee.     Allelujah ! " 


ON  MUSICAL  NOTATION  AND  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 
MUSIC.U,  EDUCATION. 

No.  m.« 

2*0  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  M«gnzine, 
Sir, 

In  my  two  previous  letters  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  first, 
tlie  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  existing  system  of  musical  notation  to  the 

*  See  thf  Fehntartf  \umber  t(f  thig  M/mgazittr, 
Ekrata  in  No.  %—-Pnge  94,  tenth  liaa  from  the  bottom,  for  "higher"  read 
light. 

Vagc  9%  ItBt  Ibc  but  two,  drlc  "  u." 

last  line  biii  nnp,  for  5  ud  6,  rc«d  3  ind  -> 
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facti  of  music,  and  also  tlie  beautiful  cafMibility  whtcb  It  possesses  of 
elucidating  the  principles  and  grammar  of  the  science  of  music  ;  and 
secondly,  the  degree  in  which  the  modem  modes  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion fail  to  make  a  right  use  of  it,  and  from  that  cause  are  invariably 
deficient  in  giving  to  pupils  the  power  of  reading  or  making  use  of 
the  clefs  which  are  ranged  betweeu  the  treble  and  bass,  and  all  the  evili 
which  are  produced  by  an  ignorance  of  them,  I  proceed  now  to  offer 
some  remarks  upon  tlie  want  of  due  instruction  in  harmony  and  modu- 
lation. 

It  is  a  fact  so  well  known  that  it  need  scarcely  be  stated,  that  the 
teaching  of  "  thorough  bass"  is  looked  upon,  both  by  masters  and 
parents,  as  something  wholly  irrelevant  to  thai  kind  of  musical  instruc- 
tion which  is  ordinarily  sought  for  and  given.  A  master  rarely  proposes 
to  teach  it,  unless  it  is  specially  required  ;  and  there  arc  very  few,  who 
do  not  quit  the  common  course  of  Instruction  in  it,  wearied  with  the 
subject,  and  practically  ignorant  of  it.  The  most  that  is  ordinarily 
taught,  being  the  common  cadences  in  the  form  of  preludes.  **  /  Jhiotv 
nothintf  of  tharoutfh  htisfi"  is  the  ordinary  answer  of  most  ladies,  when  the 
sniiilL-st  question  on  harmony*  arises.  *'  Did  you  never  learn  it  ?  " 
*'  /  believe  I  did^  but  I  never  understood  anything  of  it"  This  is  no 
caricature  t  but  the  real  state  of  far  the  larger  ntmiber  of  accomplished 
players  on  the  piano-forte  at  tlie  presL*nt  time.  One  might  ask,  "  What 
is  this  tliurougU  bass  that  is  so  neglected?"  Correctly  speaking,  it  u 
that  form  of  mutiical  notation  in  which  there  is  a  single  bass  clef 
employed,  with  iigures  placed  above  the  notes  in  it  to  indicate  the 
chords  which  form  tlie  accompaniment  to  Uie  melody.  And  a  know- 
ledge of  thorough  bass  is  such  a  practical  acquaintance  ir^ith  this,  as 
would  enable  a  performer  to  piny  from  it  with  facility,  without  Uic  other 
notes  that  form  the  chord  being  expressed.  But  essential  as  It  is  that 
ever}'  one  who  professes  to  he  a  musician  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
this  the  legitimate  object  of  thorough  bass,  1  fear  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  comprehended  in  the  term,  when  performers  avow  their  igno- 
rance of  it,  and  that  tliey  really  mean  that  they  are  ignorant  of  all  those 
branches  of  music  which  are  not  included  in  the  mere  mechanical  act  of 
playing  ;  iu  sliort,  all  that  is  intelligent  in  music,  requires  intelligence 
in  tlie  performer — all  that  relates  to  the  construction  of  melody,  or  to 
the  combination  of  harmony — all  that  n^lates  to  concord  or  discord, 
or    that  is  connected  with  the  rules  of  progression  or  modulation. 


*  It  is  ai  wirll  to  remember  tint  the  invanJDg  nf  humonjr  vw  fonntrljr  what  w« 
now  term  mrludj.  Hsmionywas  ihrn,  and  is  non  by  scirntilic  men.  trrnicd  coua- 
tcrpuint. 
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"What  is  *  catch  V  T  am  so  amused  with  the  word  '  catch,'  "  I  Iieard 
said,  satirically,  by  a  young  lady  of  great  musical  talent  and  accomplish- 
ment, to  some  whose  taste  had  been  fonned  in  a  school  of  a  very 
difFercnt  kind  from  the  modern  achool  of  music,  and  who  had  expected 
to  find  in  her  u  complete  acquaintance  with  the  best  works  of  the  English 
masters.  Two  catches  of  the  most  exquisite  character  were  tried,  ridi- 
culed, and  condemned,  and  their  memory  soon  lost  amid  the  sounds  of 
an  Italian  Bravura. 

Yet  that  harmony  and  its  companions  still  retain  the  aifcctions  of 
those  who  have  not  been  drawn  aside  by  the  flimsy  character  of  modem 
music,  one  may  see  from  the  pleasure  which  is  derived  by  many  persons 
when  hearing  the  simplest  and  gravest  modulations  unaccompanied  by 
anything  in  the  execution  to  attract  or  beguile  the  hearers;  from  the  love 
also  shown  for  many  of  the  graver  chants  and  more  solid  compositions 
of  a  sacred  character ;  and  one  may  yet  hope  that  the  taste  will  grow. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  increase  uuless  attention  is  sedu- 
lously directed  to  those  parts  of  musical  education  now  generally 
abandoned. 

I  have  alluded  at  some  length  to  a  correct  study  and  knowledge  of 
intervals,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  octave,  and  to  an  early  practice 
of  transposition  as  being  most  essential.  To  these  must  be  added,  at 
{eaif,  an  acquaintance  with  the  several  concords  and  discords*  and  the 
more  general  rules  for  their  resolution,  as  well  as  a  perfect  facility  of 
modalatiug,  through  the  whole  range  of  keys  both  sharp  and  flat,  and 
the  most  concise  modes  of  passing  from  anyone  key  to  any  other.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  speak  of  the  kind  of  study  which  a  good  organist  or 
composer  requires.  To  be  either  one  or  the  other,  long  and  elaborate 
study  is  needed  as  much  as  in  any  other  science.  Many  know  music 
as  an  art,  and  yet  know  but  tittle  of  it  as  a  science.  It  ba»  a  fair  claim  to 
the  chiiracter  of  the  latter,  but  it  has  hecn  degraded  into  the  ranks  of 
the  former  by  the  almost  universal  ignorance  of  it,  and  the  superHcial 
form  which  it  now  assumes.  I  speak  only  of  that  which  every  one 
ought  to  know,  if  they  would  be  musicians  at  all ;  of  that  without  which 
they  may  rival  a  snuff-box  or  an  automaton,  but  they  will  never  rise 
beyond  the  position  which  the  mere  manipulist  bears  to  the  intelligent 
practitioner  in  any  other  department  of  science. 

A  moderate  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  leading  concords 
and  discords  may  be  acquired,  if  properly  taught,  without  much  difficulty. 
But  learners  ore  usnolly  hampered  at  first  starting  with  all  the  different 
positions  of  each  chord,  and  tlic  mode  of  treating  each,  instead  of  being 
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directed  at  onco  to  the  common  principles  by  which   they  may  he 
once  classified  and  rendi^rcd  more  simple. 

These  may  be  exhibited  to  the  pupil  in  a  very  clear  and  simple  raan- 
ner,  if  he  will  but  bear  in  mind  ihut  the  great  fundamental  principle 
concord  is  tlie  addition  of  the  3rd,   .'ith,  and  octave  to  nny  key  noic 
let  the  relative  positiouB  of  the  notes  as  to  treble  and  bass  be  what  tbci 
may,  while  the  principle  of  discord  is  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  tlial 
adjacent  notes*  as  drd  and  4th,  5th  and  Gth,  in  the  iustaucea    of  tbaj 
chords  called  the  4-3,  and  6-5. 


I.     The  common  chord    rrj" 
composed  of  any  note,  with  3-,-|.-^ 


the  third,   fiflh  (and  oct 
udded. 


rx: 


2.  The  chords  composed  of  the  same  notes  differing  only  bv  an  ex- 1 
change  of  the  base  note  for  one  of  those  in  the  treble,  called  Ihej 
inversions  of  llic  common  chord. 


3— 


*St^^ 


These  are  commonly  called  the  chord  of  the  6  and  of  the  6 — 4-^ 


II.  The  gTe.it  discord  ^ 
called  the  seventh,  com-  5i 
posed  of  a  key  note  with  ^1 


the  third,  fifth,  minor  seventh 
(and  octave)  added. 


133: 


■  Or  of  two  notes  vrliich  arc  at  an  imperfect  (i.e.  cither  an  extreme  sharp  or  flat) 
interval  from  each  other.  Ilut  in  ihfsc  itiitancvs  the  some  dcfinittoo  will  tie  fattnd 
true,  for  some,  other  notomty  in  Uie«c  cases  be  understood  though  not  expressed,  < 
which  would  at  once  discover  the  two  artjncrnl  notes.  An  ingenious  method  is  rocs- 
tioucd  by  a  German  musicioo  for  solving  ditBrult  discords,  which  is  bused  upou  thi*  ' 
character  of  lUtcord — via.  Inverting  the  chord  until  the  notes  are  arranged  one-third 
from  each  oUirr,  when  the  discordant  nutv  will  be  invarinbly  discovered  iifler  tu(}ply> 
iog  any  note  tliat  may  not  be  expressed,  but  understood.  . 

f  The  chord  tu  hcr«giicn  in  full.     In  practice  the  :trd   is  omitted   in  the  trfrbliL  ' 
The  same  remark  Applies  to  the  doubled  n<)ti:^ii  in  several  of  the  following  cases,      tt 
would  he  more  scientific  to  have  taken  litis  chord  on  G,  and  have  called  it  Uie  donii- 
nsnt  seventh  i  but,lt  appear*  simpler  for  the  present  purpose  to  refer  ihem  all  to  o 
jgy  note. 
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2.  The  chords  composed  of  the  same  notes  differing  only  by  an  ex- 
change of  the  bass  note  for  one  of  those  in  the  treble,  called  the  inver- 
sions of  the  seventh. 


iT-Tlo' 


-'e- 


a^ 


Commonly  called  the  6-5,   4-3.   and  4-2,  which  naines  puint  out  the 
adjacent  and  therefore  discordant  notes. 

III.  Chords  containing  notes  which  arc  in  reality  only  introductory 
to  other  notes  that  arc  to  follow,  or  which  are  continuations  of  notes 
already  sounded  ;  such  as — 


T?-    ,  ■ 


r  .i^Sz    725-:^  Ki:S^ 

i     i 4'J L    3 


£-^ 


—        •«►- 


—     RH 


CaII^  the 
cliaitl  of 
tti«  4tli. 


m 


5-2 


4-7 


7-9 


These  and  others  of  a  Muiilar  class  to  them  are  divided  into  chords  of 
trausitiun,  syncopation,  suspension,  addition,  &c.  by  systematic 
writers. 

The  cases  uf  the  extreme  abnq)  sixth  and  the  tliminishcd  seventh,  T 
liave  not  alluded  to ;  because,  as  may  be 
seen  by  their  construction,  they  arc  refer* 
riblc  as  to  their  mere  notes  to  one  or  other 
of  these  classes,  though  their  peculiar 
character  requires  fi  separate  consideration 
in  a  really  scientific  work. 

Tliis  classification  is  quite  suiHcient  to  simplify  the  subject  to  a 
l>eginner,  and  in  ordinary-  coni|>osition8  he  will  soon  be  able  to  refer  to 
one  or  other  class  the  chords  he  is  likely  to  meet  with.  But  I  must  be 
understood  oa  proposing  it,  like  many  other  remarks  in  these  letters, 
only  as  a  mode  by  which  an  insight  may  be  early  given  into,  and  a 
taste  acquired  for,  a  study  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  music.  Afar 
more  scientific  division  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  standard  works — most 
peculiarly  in  Dr.  Crotch's  Practical  Tborouj;h  Baas,  and  his  Elements  of 
Composition ;  also  in  Dr.  Cnlcott's  Grammar,  and  in  a  German  work 


U 
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lately  translated  in  this  countr>' ;  and  a  more  elaborate  tUsciunon  of 
eacli  separate  chord,  and  of  all  its  inversions,  with  the  proper  way  of 
introducing  and  resolving  each.     And  difficult  as  they  are,  they  must 
he  thoroughly  mastered  by  those  who  wish  to  make  any  great  progress^ 
in  the  study  of  harmony.  H 

Next  to  the  names  and  classes  of  the  chords,  a   few  general  rulea,     '' 
wliich,  with  moderate  obscrration,  could  be  easily  retained,  ought  inva- 
riably to  be  pointed  out  and  impressed  on   the  pupiL     Sueh  as  the 
following  with  reference  to  the  resolution  of  chords  and  the  rules 
harmony. 


I .  That  a  major  interval  ought  to  ascend,  and  ^ 
a  minor  descend  ;  thus — 


1- 


3£^ 


^ 


T 


2,  That  two  notes  a  fifth  apart,  or  two  notes  | 
an  octave  upurt,  ought  never  to  be  followed  by  i 
another  pair  of  notes  at  the  same  interval,  as  ; 
in  tlie  example. 

ConM*ciitive       Consi-cufiTe 
filUia.  octAtcB. 

3.  That  all  unnecessary  skips  ate  to  he  avoided,  and  the  chords  aa 
closely  connected  as  possible. 

The  pupil's  attention   should  be  also  drawn  to  the  mode  by  whidi, 
these  and  other  faults  are  avoided — viz.  by  a  riglit  use  of  the  two  aim-i 
pic  kind^  of  musical  motion— viz,    direct  where  the  parts  rise  and   fall 
together,  and  contrary  where  one  rises  and  the  other  fidis^  ilius — 


*Tn 


Direct  and  ooiilrtry  motion.* 


zaz 


With  regan!  to  modulation.f  atrictly  speaking,   I  believe  that  it  ts  » 


*  I  thiuk  I  in&y  again  ask,  ir  the  observitttoni  in  my  first  letter  are  still  borne  Sn 
mind.     la  not  this  example  a  picture  or  the  movement  of  the  «otind«  f 

f  Tbcttnn  progtcssion  i)  employed  by  Dr.  Callcott.  ■»  ugoifyii^  that  succcuton 
of  triads  or  perfect  chords  which  Is  cunfiucd  to  the  icale  or  the  original  Icty  note,  and 
which  is  therefore  limited  to  tlic  touic,  aad  the  two  attendant**  the  dominaot  and 
lubdominaut,  as  in  Oie  key  of  C,  the  chords  of  C  and  of  O  nnd  of  F,  occasionallj 
ioteripcrsed  with  the  relative  tonic  and  its  attendants. 
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in 


I 
I 

■ 

I 
I 


subject  to  ordinary  players  wholly  unknown,  or  at  least  they  know 
little  beyond  the  mere  changes  into  the  kev8  intimately  rehited  with  Uie 
original  key  ;  as  its  minor,  and  the  two  keys  which  have  one  sharp  or 
flat  more  or  less  than  itself — i.e.  the  dominant  and  Hubdominant;  and 
anything  like  a  chromatic  or  enharmonic  modulation  la,  to  say  the 
Icostf  unintelligible. 

I  should  even  qnestion  whether  the  construction  of  sequences  is  a 
subject  with  which  all  arc  familiar;  and  yet,  if  understood  as  a  simple 
succession  of  similar  chords  in  the  same  aealc^  it  may  be  easily  under- 
stood, and  as  easily  form  the  basis  of  ingenious  and  beautiful  passages. 
The  following  arc  instances  which  may  be  followed  out  by  any  one. 


^^ 


UddMAAd 


^ 


Si 


=t 


-Q- 


a: 


S 


_a_ 


r^& 


CTcy 


<y<:> 


3^  ^£ 


-1-0- 


^^. 


^ 


Tliere  is  no  port  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  would  gire  me  greater 
pleasure  to  throw  out  useful  scLggestion:)  thou  this  one  uf  moduUttion  ; 
for  I  nm  persuaded  that  if  those  who  now  aim  at  nothing  higher  than  a 
good  execution  of  modern  music,  could  the  least  conceive  the  pleasure 
and  delight  wluch  arise  from  following  harmony  from  key  to  key,  and 
from  chord  to  chord,  as  it  may  cliance  to  lead  them,  or  as  they  may 
have  skill  to  direct  its  movements,  they  would  gladly  give  up  some  part 
of  their  labours,  at  least,  to  attaining  snfficientknowledgc  of  the  subject 
to  accomplish  thia  end  ;  and  beyond  this  they  would  insensibly  be  led 
to  observe  and  appreciate  tlie  construction  and  thoughts  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  a  school  of  music,  which  far  aiupjisses  that  with  which  Uiey 
are  most  conversant,  and  would  at  length  rest  with  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion on  the  graver  yet  far  deeper  thoughts  and  higher  tone  which  the 
pages  of  sacred  music  afford  in  abundance,  and  which  have,  alas !  been 
gradually  forgotten  an<t  disregarded  in  proportion  as  musical  education 
has  been  more  supcriicial,  imd  musical  composers  addressed  them- 
selves more  to  the  vanities  and  passions  of  the  worldly  and  vicious,  than 
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to  Ihe  souls  and  sympathies  of  ihe  faithful  members  of  the  CaiKolic 
Church. 

Jo  order  lo  attain  moderate  facility  in  anderstaoding  and  originating 
modulations,  I  must  again  urge  tlic  groat  importance  of  learning  tJic 
elements  of  music  as  a  system  of  intervals.  Without  this  (or  great  afler 
difliculty  and  labour)  it  cannot  be  accomplished.  With  it,  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy.  Intervals  that  bear  a  certain  mcaninj;  in  one  key, 
will  be  at  once  sought  for  when  required  in  another,  and  will  be  identi- 
fied in  the  mind  with  the  feelings  to  which  they  have  once  given  rise. 

Such  chords  as  these  are  pecu-    f^^  ^rj*-"^"^ ~^^^ 


=zzg: 


~rT~ 


^ 


-^►- 


^ 


*af4 


m 


a=c2= 


liarly  expressive  of  certain  feel- 
ings, and  they  would  be  ever  at 
hand,  let  the  key  be  what  it 
might,  if  the  particular  interval 
and  movement,  and  not  the  iden- 
tical notes  only  were  impressed  on  the  memorj*. 

I  would  now  point  out  some  modes  in  which  modulation  may  be 
made  an  important  accessory  to  a  good  knowledge  of  the  various  keys. 
and  that  knowledge  will  in  its  turn  give  a  great  facility  of  modulation. 
Let  the  simplest  change  of  key  be  taken  aa  an  example — viz.  that 
from  one  key  into  its  subdominant.  I*et  the  pupil /o/Zow  it  boldly,  nal- 
withstandiRg  its  difficulty  at  first,  into  every  key  until  he  arrives  ayain  at 
the  Qne  with  tohich  he  commenced. 


ist 


Jl^ 


^.^ ■  ■    _ , I-    o 


I 


■:t.t^ 


-^h-Q— 


-^ 


-     ■    '    '     f'"'        ■^  -   I — ■  —     ■  I  — ' — t^ 

The  bass  may  then  be  varied,  retaining  the  same  treble,  excepting 
one  alteration  to  avoid  irregularity,  upon  the  following  plan  : —  ^jt 


*  *  At  thiB  point  on  oiihannonic  change  b  made — i.c.  writing  F  ihaqi,  &c.,  in- 
stead of  G  0at,  Lo  avoid  the  ocoiini-iice  of  double  flats. 


J 
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Or  varying  the  boss  again  in  ibe  fuUowIng  manner : — 


17« 


I    -nr^^ 


Or  thus  :^ 


ss^^ 


^»lptp 


Or  retaining  the  bass  in  the  second  example,  vary  the  treble  thiu : — 


::Ht 


The  whole  principle  of  these  examples  is  contained  in  the  very  first 
bar ;  they  are  but  the  working  out  of  the  very  simplest  modulation 
thut  13  in  use,  and  any  person  attending  to  the  principle  upon  uluchone 
bar  is  constructed,  may  not  only  play  and  write  it  correctly  for  himself, 
but  may  make  an  endless  variety  of  modulations  on  the  same  rule,  and 
in  so  doing,  will  attjiin  a  knowledge  of  the  various  keys  that  will  sur- 
prise Iiimsclf. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  nnable  to  conclude,  'nithin  the  limits  of  the  present 
letter,  the  subject  which  I  tiad  marked  out  for  it.  A  few  remarks  on 
more  remote  modulations,  together  with  some  mention  of  the  subjects 
of  Canons  and  Fugues,  and  the  Tlieory  of  Harmonics  wliich  1  alluded 
to  in  the  first  letter,  I  reserve  for  the  next  month,  and  remain 


YoiuTB  truly, 


A.  A. 
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TEA^SLATION  OF  AN  OLD  L.\TIN  POEM  IN  THE  APPEXDIX 
OF  FELL'S  CYPRIAN. 

JBM   TBSB   07  UTI. 
1. 

TsKits  ii  a  »pot  hj  men  belif vnl  to  be 
Earth's  ceulre,  and  tbe  place  of  Adam's  grave* 
And  berc  a  slip,  that  from  a  burm  tree 
Was  cQt^  fruit  &«eti  and  salutary  nre, 
Vel  not  unto  the  tillers  of  the  land  : 
That  bleaaed  fruit  wa<  called  hj  other  hand. 

S. 

The  shape  and  fashion  of  the  tree  attend : 

Frum  undivided  stem  at  firat  it  sprung, 

'J'hi-ncL'  in  t«o  arras  Its  brnDches  did  outsend. 

Like  uilyards,  whence  the  flovring  sheet  is  hang. 

Or  as  a  joke  that  in  the  furrow  stands. 

When  the  dred  steers  arc  loosened  froni  their  band*. 

S. 

Three  days  the  sHp  from  which  (his  tree  should  spring 

Appearea  as  dead — then  suddenly  it  bore 

(\\  hilo  earth  and  heaven  stood  awi-d  and  wondering) 

Harvest  of  golden  fruit — the  fortieth  more 

Beheld  it  touch  heaven's  summit  with  its  heightf 

And  shroud  its  sacred  bead  in  clouds  of  light. 


Yet  the  uime  while  it  did  put  forth  below 
Branches  twice  six — thc»c  too  with  fruit  endued 
Which  stretching  to  all  ijuartrrs  might  bestow 
Unto  all  nations  medicine  and  food, 
Which  mortal  men  might  cat,  and  eating  be 
Sharers  henceforth  uf  immortality. 

S. 

fiut  when  another  fifty  days  were  gone, 
A  breath  divine,  a  tnighty  storm  of  heav'n 
On  all  the  brandies  swiftly  Itglili-d  down, 
To  which  a  rich  nectarrous  tuste  was  given, 
And  all  the  heavy  kavcs  that  on  them  grew 
DistiU'd  henceforth  a  sweet  and  hcuv'nly  dew. 


rOETBT. 
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Bmcath  the  trve'v  great  shadow  on  the  plain 
A  fuuntain  bubbled  up,  whotw  lymph  serene 
Nothing  of  i-arUily  mixture  might  diMaiti : 
Fountain  so  pure  not  anywhere  was  seen 
In  all  the  world,  nor  on  whose  marge  the  earth 
Put  flowers  of  such  unfading  beauty  forth. 

7. 

And  thither  did  all  nBlinns,  young  and  old. 
Matrons  and  virgins,  rich  and  poor,  a  crowd 
Stream  ever,  who  whenaii  ibey  did  bfhold 
Those  branches  with  their  golden  burden  bowed, 
Stretcht  forth  their  hands  and  eager  glances  threw 
Toward  the  fruit,  dbtiUing  that  sweet  dew. 


But  touch  they  might  not  these,  much  Icsp  alky 
Their  hunger,  howsoc'er  they  mighi  desire. 
Till  (be  foul  tokens  of  their  former  nay 
They  had  waab'd  off,  the  dust  and  sordid  mire, 
And  cleansed  their  iMxltes  in  the  holy  wave, 
Able  from  every  spot  suid  stain  to  save. 

9. 

But  when  williin  tbeir  mouths  they  had  received 
Of  tlie  immorlal  fruit  the  gift  divine, 
Straight  of  all  Hickocss  were  tht-lr  souU  nlicvedt 
The  weak  grew  strong,  and  tasks  they  did  decline  : 
As  over  great  for  them^  tliey  shunned  no  more. 
And  things  they  deemed  they  cuuU  not  bear,  they  bore. 

10. 

But  woe,  alas  !  some  daring  to  draw  near 
That  sacred  stream  did  presently  retire. 
Drew  wholly  back  again  and  did  not  fear 
To  stain  tbemselvcs  in  all  thrir  former  mire. 
That  frail  rejecting  from  iheir  mouths  again 
Not  now  inileed  thetr  medicine  but  tbeir  bane. 


IL 

Oh  blessed  they  who  not  withdrawing  jio, 
First  in  that  fountain  make  them  pure  and  fair; 
And  do  from  them:I^  unto  the  branches  go 
V/itb  p<iwer  upon  the  fruitage  hanging  there  ; 
Thence  by  the  branches  of  the  lofty  tree, 
A«cend  to  heaven — The  tree  of  life  oh  sec. 


It  C.  T. 


IW 


JOURNAL  OF  BOOKS. 

Ckarte*  Lever  ;  or,  th$  Man  of  the  NinMeenth  Century, 
Grsslkt.* 


By  the  Rbt.  WmA 


bv  which  he 


ihi 


Ix  ibis  tile,  Mr.  Gretlcy  traces  the  st^ps  by  which  he  supposes 
younK  man  in  this  day  sinks  into  Inficlelitv  atul  Sociallani.  The  town  in 
which  he  liTcd  had  been  for  many  years  much  neglected  by  the  clergy. 
There  a  preacher  of  great  leal  and  talent  came  into  it  who  attracted  freat 
crowds  to  the  church,  and  produced  a  strong  influence  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  followed  by  a  person  of  the  same  sentiments,  but  interior  ability, 
who  was  immediutely  deserted  by  a  large  portion  of  his  congregation,  they 
having  never  been  taught  to  vaJue  the  church  except  for  the  take  of  the 
sermon.  The  family  of  Charles  Lerer,  among  others,  goes  over  to  the 
chapel.  Their  son,  a  boy  of  some  talent,  presently  begins  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  political  dittputes,  and  becomes  a  leading  speaker  at  a  debating 
society.  Next  he  is  promoted  to  be  a  cotispictious  person  on  the  committee 
of  a  candidate  for  the  borough.  Shortly  after  the  youth  is  disappointed  tn 
loTe»  a  Socialist  lecturer  arrives,  who  produces  a  grent  effect  upon  \a% 
already  unsettled  mind.  At  first  he  has  a  notion  only  of  employing  moral 
force  for  the  propagation  of  his  opinions  ;  but  speedily  a  Newport  nr  Bir- 
mingham riot  is  commenced  by  his  friends,  and  be  is  ini'olTcd  in  it.  Hb 
father's  house  is  set  on  fire  ;  he  Is  wounded  ;  recoxers  ;  becomes  a  penitent 
This  itt  an  outline  of  the  story,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  quite  as 
popular  as  any  of  its  author's  previous  publications.  The  following  passage 
will  illustrate  tlie  purpose  and  style  of  the  volume,  which  will,  we  hope,  be 
useful  to  many  young  men  of  the  middle  class. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenotneaoD,  how  ver^'  little  the  discriminattoa  between 
truth  aod  falschuod — betwren  mural  good  or  evil — depcods  on  mental  quickneu 
or  cleverness.  God,  in  Inn  niercy,  has  givcD  \»  the  niosl  unlettered  peasant  or 
mechanic,  if  he  hnve  but  an  tioni'stand  truebeart,a5  much  power  of  distiogutsh* 
ing  between  right  and  wrong  as  to  the  most  learaeii  and  culighlened  pUttosopber: 
and  the  latter  is  quite  as  liable  to  bv  bliudetl  to  mural  truth,  b]i  prnle  aud  evil 
habits,  as  the  foruicr. 

Amongsl  those  nhohnd  heard  the  Soci»lisl'»  Iprtures  in  (lie  lown.hall,  there 
was  one  who  li-ttcoi^J  with  mnrc  than  ordinary  atlrntiao.  The  mind  of  Cbarl^ 
Le*er  was  al  this  lime  iicculiarly  oprn  to  the  reception  of  rrrtir.  Trained  up  io 
DO  moral  habits  of  sound  and  sober  judgment ;  hi*  head  filled  with  a  mass  of  Ul- 
digtrstcd  notions  :  pufTed  upwilU  no  filif;lit  portion  (*fseh'-concrit, In  conseqnenre 
of  the  applause  wbiib  he  received  amongst  his  equals  in  rank, — he  listened  with 
drli^ht  lu  the  wild  ^cliemfs  at  the  Socialist,  and  Tancied  that  hr  was  fullowiag 
out  the  bright  inveniioas  of  hi.^  oun  spirit,  wtien  he  wa^  hut  udoptioK  a  set  of 
stale  ffopbi^lrirsj  wliich  bad  bei'Q  broui;bt  forward  and  rrfutrd  u  hundred  times 
before.  Nay,  even  Ilie  better  fceliugs  of  his  heart,  being  undirected  by  divjno 
truth,  tended  to  lead  hini  onward  in  lit<i  path  of  rrror.  Kc«'n1y  alive  to  the  evils 
of  the  Suctid  system  in  which  he  l)vpd,bul  uninHuenced  bv  ndi^itiud  truth,  with. 
out  revrrffncfl  or  humility,  he  was  umibic  to  discern  thnt  tht>  Gii:<)pel  was  tlie 
mewns  ordained  by  God  fur  the  true  rcpfneratJwn  of  mnnkind,  and  tlist  Ihfse  etiU 
only  fixistfd  in  proportion  as  the  moral  power  oT  the  (inspel  wa^  unknown. 
I'herc  was  sonietbiun;  in  the  profesxed  nbjetil  of  Socialium — tbu  idea  of  bringiog 
about  a  system  which  would  insure  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  rac^— 
which  captivated  his  ardent  and  generous  spirit;  white  the  utter  impructica- 
bllity  of  the  scheme,  as  well  as  its  essential  wickedoe&s,  were  aot  likely  to  ba 
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detected  by  bit  ill-tniDcd  mind.  MoreoTor  he  had  Icurnt  Id  conlcmn  Ibfr^ander- 
ttaiiding  and  ftiiKpect  the  motivcft  >tr  hiM  fornicr  asinrinfes;  he  hankered  after 
noTrlty,  and  fftucied  himself  dr»tincd  fnr  hntiu*  t-iLillnl  sphere  of  ucliun.  Hit 
domestic  relatious  contributed  to  the  same  result.  He  despUed  Uh  father*! 
intellect;  and  though  he  still  iQved  nnd  respected  his  mother,  yet  it  was  more 
from  prtititude  fur  her  long-tried  atTecliuD,  liiuu  fruui  »□>  pnncipleof  filia.1  obedi- 
ence. But  thai  which  mu»t  of  nil  tended  al  the  prti»riit  lime  to  niake  him  reallefttt 
and  dittsatiafied,  w«»  the  refusal  which  he  had  met  willi  from  Margaret,  and  the 
linnness  with  which  she  rejected  aUI  hi«  advanc<>B.  Few  thioga  more  embitter 
ihf  mind  unprepared  lu  bear  disappointments  by  relifcioas  IrAiniof;,  than  tbtt 
stioKS  of  rejected  luvetand  few  lliioKS  render  a  man  who  is  de«Utule  orieLT- j 
control  more  Hpt  to  rueh  into  violent  and  headstrong  courses. 

tSuttle  at  once  perceived  that  Charles  Lever  waa  the  rery  man  for  bJa  purpoM  j  j 
clercr  and  intelligent,  but  vain  and  uninstruoted;  fond  o(  leadinfc*  but  al  thtt' 
name  time  easily  lead.  He  soon  Murmed  himself  into  bb  confidence,  and  found 
nu  difficulty  in  per»undiuK  him  Lhnt  ilic  misery  nhich  be  fell,  and  the  diasutia- 
factioii  of  his  spirit,  wa^  Lhe  iinliirfti  rouscquiuce  of  the  evil  jiyjitem  under  which 
he  lived.  He  led  him  to  believe  thai  the  disappointmeol  which  he  sufl'cred.  the 
di/licully  of  obtaininff  tbe  object  of  his  ni»oe5,  and  gnttilyjng  his  natural  de- 
sires, arose  from  the  prejudices  in  which  the  world  was  buried  ;  that  Margaret 
was  withheld  from  him  by  the  uujual  tyranny  of  a  bif^otcd  father;  and  that  aa 
entirely  new  ityntum  was  requireu  before  these  evils  cuntd  be  rcmeiUed,  and 
maukind  placed  in  a  xituaMoti  in  which  tbetr  nalurul  luloal  would  lia\e  free 
scope,  and  their  reasopable  wishes  be  gratified. 

He  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  attentive  pupil  Just  such  books  as  were  suited 
to  pamper  his  morbid  feeliagSt  kecpiog  back  «( the  first  all  which  were  likely  to 
shock  his  better  nature. 

Lever  studied  the  writitii^*  of  the  Socialints  with  intense  interest;  his  mind 
bvini^raplivuied  with  their  holdness  and.  us  it  appeared  to  him,  oriRiniility.  It 
wiu  a  gra.ad  thing,  he  thoUKbt,  to  reKcncrulv  society,  which  had  been  goio^ 
wrung  foi  ages— to  train  up  a  geueratioa  which  should  be  free  from  the  eviU 
to  which  our  own  is  expose*!. 

It  is  true  that  the  obvious  objections  to  which  so  wild  a  scheme  is  liable  some* 
times  occurred  to  Ihtj  mind  of  Lever.  Hut  lu's  frienrl — for  Siiltle  was  now  bo- 
come  his  friend — funiishrd  him  with  arguments  which,  in  the  eslttiog  bias  of 
hiH  mind,  served  as  sufUcicnt  answers.  "How,"  Hnked  Lever,  '*  coulil  a  genera- 
tion trained  up  in  the  old  immoral  way,  ns  it  was  termed,  give  existence  to  a 
oioral  and  pcrfict  gen  c  rat  ton  r  How  could  the  sort  of  men  with  which  they 
wert!  surrounded  i^ve  birth  to  a  state  of  things  from  which  all  selfinbuess  and 
evil  passiun  nhould  Iw  excluded  f"  Suttle  explained  to  him  llial  tbey  were  to  be 
user)  simple  as  tools,  or  as  the  working  impulse — aa  you  use  a  stenin-engine 
simply  fur  ils  power.  Lever  paused  fur  awhile,  and  mused  on  this  explanation. 
"  \t  as  it  not  obvious,"  he  at  lengiL  continued,  "  that  ctcu  if  many  Joined  their 
system,  Ibert-  would  of  necessity  be  u  vast  body  of  men  who  would  oppose  aoy 
such  innovation  T" 

Suttle,  in  an  ungaarded  moment,  euggpsted,  that  which  alone  is  th«  practjcab'e 
means,  the  extermination  by  physical  force— in  other  words,  the  wholesale 
murder  of  those  who  opposed  their  bcbccnes  ;  and  with  a  flcndiah  look  spoke  of 
Maximilion  Robespierru,  and  a  guilluline  by  steam.  Hut  seeing  his  dupe  shrink 
from  the  notion  uith  horror — fttr  though  rcchless  and  viuleni,  he  wiu  not  yet 
blood-thirsty  (bloiid.thiraiinPBs  comcti  in  general  only  by  actual  strife  and  con- 
flict)— he  spoke  no  more  of  such  topics,  but  declared  that  all  he  wished  to  elTect 
was  a  grad  ual  and  peaceable  change  by  moral  means  of  reasoning  and  personsioo. 
And  this  was  an  argument  with  which  the  mind  of  Lever  was  satl&Qcd  and 
deluded. 

W'c  must  here  draw  a  veil  over  some  portion  of  our  hero's  life.  Let  it  suffice 
to  stale,  that  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  doctrines  which  he  had  embraced,  and 
altogether  deserted  Christian  worship  ;  tu  the  grvai  distress  of  his  moihrr,  and 
against  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  father ;  to  whom  he  wii!>  piepured  to  ^iic  the 
obvious  answer,  that  if  they  thought  fii  to  leave  the  Church,  he  had  an  vqital  riffht 
to  imtM  th«  Chapilt  it  they  bad  chosen  Uix  themselves  one  form  of  religton,  ue 
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hJk4  ma  r«|a&l  ricki  to  c1mi*m  KBothrr.  Aiul  thus,  free  fnaa  all  the  rrvUuato  W ] 
relixioo,  lie  fell,  by  oalnnU  ccnseq  ucoce,  uto  a  coane  of  livmg  to  wkick  the  9M»  • 
rwlnlatd  rill  of  fuulh  will  inefiUbl;  lead.  •  •  •  • 

Mcwivhile  tbp  »Ute  nf  adiun  thmugfaout  the  coaMrj  coodDced  to  Uie  duly 
Iwrmiie  of  all  sort*  luid  funu*  of  Ubrnd  opioioos.  Siranic  to  &a),  the  coTfta* 
amt,  iii*t«ad  of  n'tciDptini;  to  ch>^k  tbc  proftrvM  of  r>-tolutiuaar)  -l-TrirTf, 
MwnM-d  aDtii)U5  to  eitr  th<«  «U  the  coostewwc*  llwy  were  able,  b)-  plac»f  la 
oAccs  of  tnui  ud  powrf  ittc  p^noae  wIm>  ««re  BoM  kUtc  a>  d«m»ieopMa.  Ii 
was  Dot  Ukpl>  lb«C  f  ocb  opiniooft  w  wen  sow  aprvad  dtrvaxl)  the  nmaa  of  IIh 
p«opIe  fthoQld  loDC  rraum  without  llit^ir  aalnnil  fruit.  M'hfu  tUv  nottoa  iImI 
focieij  mutt  undergo  a  grvat  chatij^c  was  cmbracrt]  by  hundnMlA  und  thouaaada 
uf  |*ei>iilr,  and  on  clirck  wai  placed  on  ibeir  mt-rtinK^f  bul,  on  thr  routrarr,  ca- 
coura;iCrfiir-at  ((iveii  by  tbe  bighe«t  official  aatboritic-s — wbil  could  pre«i-ncibc 
natural  rr«ult,  that  the  people  should  proceed  to  the  attempt  to  put  tbrir  faorird 
rrfurnt  luto  rtfrct?  It  was  not  lootC  b«fure  a  Chartisi  cuU'ipirac)  was  caMuylMa 
throncbout  that  part  of  the  couatry  ;  the  leader  of  whtcb  nas  oae  Cnm 
Bullyer,  a  raia  ambitious  person,  nho  bad  beco  appototed  by  tbe  miaiaten  ooe 
of  ihemagiktraievuf  LatiDitiao.DotwittiftUiodint;  tbe  notoriety  of  bis  ret olutioBafT 
chamctrr.  As  a  pretext  fur  iiuuntrclioo,  it  was  of  mur«e  necessary  that  aooit 
specific  grieYaiice  sbould  be  alleged  ;  aad  the  leaden  of  tbe  ftedUioa  coald  tkimk 
of  no  better  watchword  to  delude  Ibe  ignoraot  people  than  the  old  cf7  for  **aBk- 
Tersal  soffraKe,  ballot,  aod  annual  parliampats.*'  They  did  not  tell  tbe  people 
that  to  ask  for  tbrac  lbini;s  wa*  to  demand  nothing  more  or  less  than  tkai  ika 
aocieot  Eaglisb  constitulioo  sbould  he  destroyed, and  a  democracy  erected  ip  ttj 
place. 

f^Ter  at  length  discefDcd  plainly  that  tbe  tendency  of  cTentii  wu  tti  op« 
rioleoce,  and  thnt  niili  thr  pretcit  KfAppfaliD^  to  Hmral  force  only,  be  bad  beca 
led  on  to  enf^ge  in  a  rebellion.  He  found  that  he  bad  been  duped  bv  nea 
themselves  but  the  toub  of  others  who  kept  in  tbe  back  jn^und.  He  becaoM 
les6  eaxcr  in  tbe  cnuse,  and  couMrqucatly  was  suspected^  and  lust  bis  ioflueoM 
and  consequence.  Yt-t  so  niKcd  up  was  he  with  the  scbemea  of  tbe  traitor*, 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  disengage  hiuiseK:  a  false  sense  of  honour  kept 
him  to  bis  principles;  and  so  be  was  led  on  gradually  to  crimioal  pmctk^ 
though  at  the  time  be  dt^pised  tbe  character,  aud  sbruuk  »ith  burrur  from  tba 
desi^nA,  of  Uie  piTSous  willi  -whom  his  lot  wat  titiw  cast.  !Mio>etim(r«,  indeed,  be 
per»oadt>d  hiniseir  that  by  cuutinuiog  to  act  with  then  hu  might  be  able  to  ailti. 
gate  the  atrocltiee  into  uhich  it  was  evident  they  were  prepared  to  ruslu 
Partly  from  this  niuiive,  and  partly  frum  tbe  force  of  circaBistaucea,  he  coatiaucd 
lu  b<*  iDTolv<Hl  in  the  plans  of  the  coDspiratora. 

Practical  AnCrortomy  /or  the  Unieamfd,  with  numerous  cngravingt.     By  tlw 
Rev.  GkoKGb  Jkaas,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.* 
We  have  receivc>d  thii  book  so  late,  that   wc  are  only  able  to  give  tfae 

author's  report  of  it  cunlaioed  id  his  very  plcasaul  aud  simple -hearted  preiaoe. 

It  is  not  frum  aUributtiiganymisuken  importance  In  itthnt  thc.^uthnr  is  desirous 
of  mentioning  the  origin  of  the  plan  pursued  in  tbe  following  p.-ig7s,  and  indeed  of 
the  Wi>rk  itself;  hut  becaose  he  has  a  practicat  object  in  riew  by  so  doing,  which  will 
tpesk  fur  itsclC 

In  the  early  part  of  tbe  year  ISSfi,  sonie  of  the  projectors  of  the  Lfnith  Obaervatocy 
recjui-8t<^  liiui  to  deliver  a  course  nf  lectures  on  popular  and  uirfal  BNTrniioniy,  for 
the  purpose  of  fontsrding  their  common  object  of  cstahlithing  nn  intiitulion  of  tbe 
kind  in  tliat  towu  ;  aud  lie  accunliitgly  prt-pui-d  the  substiince  of  audi  u  course  under 
tlie  Rdtne  heads  as  ihey  now  stand  in  chaptera;  but  owing  to  diffisrent  cireumstaoeos 
they  were  never  made  use  of. 

Th«  original  oecasioo,  however,  of  their  preparation  proceeded  so  dr  towards 
completion  that  ■  society  bas  been  formed,  niul  an  ctTi'Ciivi*  Trsn&ii  ln«truiuent 
procured,  but  the  project  bas  not  yot  rcccivrd  tbe  Extended  support  it  doubtlcas  *iU 
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when  ic  is  hfHer  known,  l-'or,  if  the  gentlenien  of  the  countv,  aod  Mpee'itlly  of  the 
ncighbatirhnod,  ironld  join  n%  contriliuiors  Id  tt  in  a  smnll  amount,  the  pvcuiiUry 
ucrifict*  to  cocb  would  be  incoiistdcrnblr  tu  prud^icc  a  result  of  voiiic  mn)!:niluilr  and 
iniportaiRt'.  Not  to  mention  tUe  t«Iu«  of  nn  xcrurntr  Kt.-inilird  of  limf,  .ind  the 
iinpulv  nlitch  iroiild  br  fr>v«n  to  itip  A'li^uisilinn  of  ni<iihf>rr.ilic'il  knDwIcdjte  and  lis 
ipplic*tit>nA,  the  institution  would  bi'coiiK-,  nccordinff  to  llii-  rnt-nnM  pl.icrd  at  it»  dii- 
poul,  II  tuitrce  of  riitionat  and  scientific  .trnu&rmcat  by  icrn-slrini  and  equatorial 
tvlesoopcs,  a  Hcxtint  tbeodoiite,  cam^ra-obscurn,  ni)cro<;copr<t,  rte.  And  from  tho 
proffrett  which  a  Usic  for  untrononiy  hnit  b#rn  making  within  llu'»e  few  yc*rs.  it  may 
not  i>B  loo  mach  to  expect  that  crc  long  every  pr incipnl  town  in  the  kingdom  will  have 
ila  own  Obncrvatory,  CApablc  at  least  of  *»certair»ng  it*  own  local  time  and  gcogrft- 
phicat  pUce  with  precision. 

It  is  now  a  cannidcniblc  time  Bince  the  Author  dctcnuined  to  rewrite  for  tlte  pre«a 
the  niat'.'riAl8  he  hud  collected  for  oral  delivery  ;  in  doing  which  the  form  and  ino*t  of 
the  armnijements  hive  been  preneiTcd  under  the  altered  title  of  chapter*,  but  the 
aubttance  hatibeen  beyond  comparison  enriched  by  his  intcrwcn^inii  frequent  qaota- 
tions  fVoin  the  lucid  and  elegant  trcntiie  on  astruuonij  by  Sir  J.  K.  W.  lierschelt 
which  about  dial  time  fell  in  his  way,  and  to  which  he  would  acknowledge  an  Ea 
additional  nliligntion  the  ocraalonal  feeling  of  disappointment  he  expi.-ricnocd  during 
ita  nerusal,  at  lindiiig  Bome  illuslratioiis  frotn  which  he  had  expected  to  obtain  credit, 
mntlc  much  better  use  of  before  him.  Should  it  be  thought  he  hoa  in  any  pUco 
ipokcn  too  highly  oftliat  work  and  of  the  mental  effort  rec|uiri?d  to  execute  it  (pro- 
fessing on  it  does  to  be  only  a  popular  treatiae^  the  writer  in  reply  would  nhf«rve,  that 
what  lie  Ims  written  nu  the  subject  he  has  written  deliberately  and  not  hastily,  and 
aflcr  he  h.id  him»clf  prcviou'tiy  ni»de  the  trial  of  brinKing  even  his  own  limited  know- 
ledge within  the  rangt;  orunKcientific  comprchenainn,  and  aa  he  found  it  in  his  own 
case,  so  he  luis  judged  of  nthera. 

Thus  far  this  prcfnce  was  nut  into  the  printers'  hands  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Bat  aa  it  Rccnis  that  prefaces,  though  usually  claiming  precedence  of  pbiee,  ard 
printed  .is  well  as  written  aft(r  the  book  itself,  it  beeonick  necessary  now  to  add  one 
or  two  things  to  the  above. 

In  the  firit  place,  if  any  reader  should  be  puzzled  by  allusions  in  tlie  text  to  a  title 
pap-  that  he  cannot  find,  perhaps  he  will  ask  the  publisher  about  it ;  frum  whom  he 
will  doubtless  receive  aa  satisfiietory  an  answer  as  the  author  did — namely,  that  the 
originnl  title,  however  suited  to  ilie  contents  ofthe  book,  would  not  "  help"  to«//  it, 
and  therefore  was  cnshirred  after  the  allu^iuna  to  it  had  been  printed  off. 

7'lie  next  thing  i*i,thnt  if  IhedireeliooHfor  the  use  of  a  ttlcacope  should  be  ihoaght 
childishly  minute,  the  following  anecdote  which  lately  oeenrred  may  serve  to  show 
thai  they  nre  not  unnecessarily  so.  A  gentleman  bnuftht  an  exp<Tisive  astronomical 
tclef^copv ;  and  auinr  time  afterwards  complained  by  letter  to  the  ranker,  that  whether 
from  hia  own  inexperience  or  from  some  other  caoae,  he  could  see  iiotliing  whatever 
through  it  l*he  poor  optician  wis  puzzled  fora  day  or  two,  but  at  last  it  occurred  to 
him  that  nn  astronomical  eyepieces  of  such  telescopes  hate  usually  dark  sun-glaasea 
over  them  instead  of  the  comniOD  cap,  he  might  as  well  humbly  suggest  that  fonibly 
the  dark  glasses  had  !ii>l  been  removed  !  after  which  he  heard  nu  Eirtlirr  cimiplainta. 

Kven  the  following  direction  would  have  been  of  singular  service  n  short  time  ago 
ID  R  quarter  where  it  would  not  have  been  suspected.  When  a  common  pocket  spy- 
glua  is  to  be  used,  tlie  caps  at  both  mdt  must  be  removed,  and  all  jta  »l)ders  drawn 
out  as  far  as  they  wiUgo.  The  smallest  slider,  or  that  nearest  the  e}'e,  will  then  be 
seen  to  have  a  fine  mark  nr  line  cut  round  it  about  an  inch  from  its  inner  end.  To 
that  mark  the  drawer  should  then  be  puiihed  back,  when  the  glaases  will  be  adjusted 
to  the  average  of  eyes  for  objects  at  ordinary  dLitances,  hut  it  must  always  be  moved 
inwanU  or  outwards  alternately  till  the  point  of  diitinet  virion  is  gained. 

Lastly,  the  wood-cuts  in  general  are  excellent ;  ••umc  of  them  of  exceeding  mcnt  { 
ittfaei  the  book  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Sears,  No.  6,  Uarleyford  Street,  Kenning- 
ton,  the  woDil  engraver ;  but  there  is  one  failure,  happily  perhaps  the  one  which  is  of 
less  consequence  than  any  other,  because  there  nre  two  engravings  of  it  ;  the  planet 
Jupiter.  And  the  diagram  to  illu»lrate  the  action  ofnn  object-ghiM  or  mirror^hould 
have  been  white  lines  nn  a  black  }{ruuiid.  If  the  )iublic  will  vw/y  have  the  kindoeaa  to 
call  soon  for  a  second  edition  these  defects  shall  be  remedied. 
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Jtrmmimd  Dreamingt  Ftitowy*ipeWy  and  Srriptumttjf  cotuHere»i;  Uhutnttni 
fiy  aeverat  remarkab^  inttancet—na  vrll  avtheuti'vUd.  B|-  Mrs.  Bi-Aift, 
Authoress  c^  the  '*  Child's  best  Lesaoo  Book,"  with  mn  IntroducUR-y  Esny 
b;  the  RcT.  Samael  Btjiir.* 

The  dreams  which  Mrs.  RUir  relates,  happened  to  Dr.  Doddhdf  e.  Tarqniniai 
Stjpcrbus,  Mr%.  Uoner,  of  Perth,  Socrates,  Julias  Cesar,  Dr  Skellon,  a  pious 
Female,  a  Jewess,  a  l^j  respecting  her  watch,  and  several  other  iBdividoala. 
Some  (4  them  arc  taken  from  weU-known  hooka — some  rrom  tfae  ausbor's 
oorrespontlcnts — some  froni  the  reports  of  respeaoble  loinisterB— uid  101110 
frocD  Uw  '*  Titoea  "  newspaper. 
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FOREIGN  MISCELLANIES. 

BiSUK. — ^The  Rector  of  this  roirersitj  for  the  present  year  Is  Professor  Licli> 
tcQKlein.  M.D.  It  was  slated  bjr  his  predecessor,  Pruressur  Tweslep,  in  an 
addrifsn  delivered  before  the  loiTrrsity  00  the  Sod.  October  last,  wliea  the 
itustallatioQ  or(th«  Dew  reclttr  touk  place,  that  the  whule  number  of  Lectatrrs 
and  teachers  in  the  Unirmity  wa»  133;  Ditmely,  ^i  Prufesaorft  in  ordinary  aod 
43  **  extrmordiwirii,"  and  3S  liceiiM!d  tulnrs  nr  "  doceiilea  " ;  besides  6  Teachers 
of  tlie  Modern  Languafes  and  Arts,  and  three  members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  Bod  ^ienccs,  who  were  admitted  to  i;ive  lectures.  Id  the  M'inlcr  Ses- 
sion, 183!) — 1840,  the  matricalated  Slurimta  aniouutetl  to  K78,  and  in  the  follow* 
ini;  Summer  sesbion,  tu  1007  :  but  iiirludiug  Studeuts,  wlio  did  not  ii)'itriculat«, 
though  liceu^ied  to  attend  Ihe  ruurse?,  the  oumbera  %%'ere  'i23G  ai>il  '20G3  rt-bpect* 
ivoly.   The  number  of  Matriculatioas  during  the  year  ending  Ut.  Oct.  1840,  was. 

In  the  faculty  of  Theology 186  ^ 

Jurisprudeace    StO  f    ^^g 

Medicine MTf  ** 

PhUosophy I97J 

The  Students,  who  attended  tJie  courses,  were, 

Winter.  Summer. 

In  the  faculty  of  Theology 4S1 390 

JuriFprudeoce    .. .  .MS 447 

Medicine 429 404 

Pti  iJusuphy S»3 ...........  MO 

IT78  leoi 

At  Dr.  Llehtenstein's  installation,  his  predeceKSor  delivered  up  to  him  ihe 
statutes  of  therniverfiity,tbe  royal  grant  of  the  UniTersity  building,  the  Album, 
the  Rectorial  Insignia,  the  University  Sceptre,  and  other  appurtenances  of  his 
oflice. 

V'tiRTKniiKRO. — About  a  century  ago  there  was  bat  one  bookseller's  shop  io 
Siuitgart,  but  "  (be  march  of  literature  "  htm  since  become  so  widespread,  that 
there  arc  at  present  twenty-iiix  printing  eslablisbmenls  in  the  town,  and  twenty* 
etKhl  buuksellers'  GrmS;  besides  forty-eight  bookbinders  with  their  sixty  assist. 


•   Oroombridge,  Panyer  Alley. 
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■nb.  The  AVurtoialM>r|f  book-trade  keeps  sixty  nnllre  paper  mnDufBclorJei  at 
wnrk.  Metzlcr,  tlie  nncfwter  of  the  bookseller  of  (liat  mune,  iu  StultRart,  cnuld 
Dot  carry  on  bis  buDiacss  a  hundred  yeort  oko^  without  lusixtance  from  ttic  then 
Elector,  who  allnivpd  him  a  bouse,  and  exempted  him  from  the  payment  of  any 
tux  ;  )ii<!  wait  so  strnileued  as  to  bt!  ol)li);ed  to  lrudt{i>  uu  foot  to  the  buuk-fuir^at 
Frank  Tort,  every  year. 

ViEttJi*. — A  faculty  of  thcoloKy,  for  the  Liilhcrao  and  Calvinistic  confessions, 
was  founded  in  (bis  University  by  the  late  emperor  (Francis  I.),  in  the  year 
IHai.  It  has  live  professors,  with  salaries  varying  from  £120  to  £100  each. 
The  whole  course  of  studies  extends  through  three  year:!,  and  it  is  at  preHent 
fullowtd  by  between  seventy  and  eighty  stuilenls.  There  is  a  library  of  sereral 
thousand  voltunea  attached  to  il,  and  besides  thi»  the  profe»snr9  and  tttudeuts 
are  allowed  the  use  of  the  linptTiul  libriir>,  wliich  cuulnins  upwurdd  of  400.000 
volumes  and  some  very  scarce  MSS.,  especially  in  Ihc  dcpurtment  of  Gret^k 
history.  The  professors  are  even  permitted  to  avati  Iheaselres  of  publicatioua 
prohibited  by  the  Aulic  Board  of  Censors. 

St.  PETEBSBtiRc— The  *•  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences"  baa  at 
this  time  eighteen  ordinary  acaderoicA,  and  four  academicians  elect,  five  adjunct 
acadtrniicians,  sixty-four  native  and  forty-five  foreign  Imnorary  members,  and 
sixty-four  native  and  sixty-six  forpiRn  correspondents.  The  "  Imperial  Russian 
Academy  '^  is  composed  of  rtfty-eiRht  acting  and  twenty-two  honorary  memben, 
and  is  at  present  occupied  with  the  preparatory  steps  for  compiling  and  pub- 
lishiDf*  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  LanRua{;e.  The  comniiliee,  (o  whom 
this  lB<ik  i»  (lelp|;atcd,  havo  already  examined  nnd  ndoptetl  al>nut  37,400  words. 
The  "Imperinl  Library"  (the  public  library)  of  St.  Petersburg  contains 
427,7K8  voLumcs  and  17,241  M8S.  The  number  of  oriRinal  publications  printed 
in  Is3!),  throughout  the  empire,  was  S13,  transllitions  73,  and  pfrriodic-al 
works  ^H.  The  number  of  sheets  cootnioed  in  the  bookn  nud  periodical 
winikt  publlabefl  was  15,149,  the  enumeration  being  confined  to  a  Atn^le  copy  of 
MUA.  'Of  original  publications,  us  compared  with  tmusUtions,  the  nuntl'er  baa 
been  greatly  on  llie  increa^o  during  the  la^t  four  years  •  and  it  may  be  instanced 
in  proof  of  the  stale  of  indt.'peudence  and  sulidilj  to  wliicli  native  liternlure  18 
advancing.  The  number  of  volumes  tniporlcd  frum  fureiicn  parta  and  laid  tn'Ture 
the  Board  of  CVnonrs,  iiidependcnlly  of  pamphlets,  plans,  allasseM,  eiiKcavings, 
ice,  bos  been  MS,U3i.  The  extent  of  all  the  books  imported  into  I(n>iaia  during 
the  year  1439,  may  be  cHtimnted  at  1100,000  volumea,  which  is  double  the  uuni- 
bcr  ini]i<»rted  six  years  ago. — Report  of  (A*  MinUter  of  Puhtic  Initruction. 

PoHi'AT. — The  L'ntVKrflily  in  ihii  town  was  inslilutrd  principally  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  higher  ntuks  of  the  4*crmiui  !>uhjt-c(5  of  the  Kusnion  crown.  It  is 
attended  at  present  by  573  ntudents,  of  whom  »ixtr-B(--ven  follow  the  courses  ia 
DlTiDity,  124  in  l^w,  ltf2  in  Medicine,  and  I'JO  in  I'bilosophy. 

ArnEKi. — The  University  in  this  city  is  making  good  progress:  wo  have 
already  trn  students  in  Divinity,  137  in  Law,  thirty  in  >!edicine,and  firty-6veia 
Philosophy:  making  the  whole  number  2S2.  Af-oatolides,  the  ArchimnndictD, 
who  is  also  the  Deau,  lectares  on  the  "Morals  of  He> elation  ;"  Komt/gimit,  on 
*'  l*failo8ophy,"  in  reference  to  the  Apostolical  Fathers, and  on  ■'  Hebrew  Arche- 
ology *'  aud  the  Hebrew  language;  A'a/JM,  the  Hector  of  the  I'niversity,  on 
'*  Commercial  Law;'*  ^r^fopv/(>«,  on  "  Public  Law;"  IfeiiPti,  on  ''Roman 
Law  *'  and  its  annals,  as  well  as  in  illustnitiun  of  Gaiua:  UtitvrokordatoSf  on  the 
**  French  code  of  Civil  Law;"  piJiikas,  on  ''Crimioal  Law;"  F-^der,  oa  "Civil 
Procedure  ;"  5iigoj,  on  the  *'  Laws  of  Public  Government  ;*'  A'nilifai, 5riiiiii6M, 
and  Ktkki's,  on  *'  Natural  Law,"  tlie  Or«t  pari  of  '*  French  Civil  Lavi,"  and 
*'the  Pandects,'*  rfSpectlvfly.  Lcoklaa  lecluret  on  "(Jenerat  N'oMiloijv  and 
Therapeutics ;"  ToHroB.on  the  same  h  ranches  of  Medicine;  Koitis.,  on  "  ^lateria 
Medlca  and  prnctirnl  Obstetrics;"  Olympiotf  on  "Surgery  j"  Lehadios^  od 
**Medic)oe;"  A.  Kaitu^  on  "  Forensic  Medicine  ;"  and  Dvmiaflo«,on  "  Anatomy 
and  Physiology."  Schina*.  Pro-Rector,  has  courses  on  "(ireek  Antiquities;" 
nud  other  professors, on  "Natural  History,  the  (ireek  Drama  and  Porlri,  Phi- 
loifupliy,  Roman  Antiquiticit,  Mathematics  (Negris),  rixperimpntnl  Philosophy, 
Chfmiairy,Si)tti!itic»,  Mrdicul  Kotany,  and  the  Aroheoto^'y  of  the  Fine  ArLi." 

!JLiiviA.~Tlie  Patriarch  of  Coaatontinople  ii  the  titular  head  of  the  clergy; 
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but  tbe  Immediate  taperintf'tidiitit  is  (be   ArcbbUliop  of  S«meBdrti,  vthn  is  i 
pntd  by  tlie  ftoveromt-iit,  an«l  h&s  tbri?e  Bisbops  unH«r  liim.    lliore  are  tipirnr 
of  twenty  niopuxteries  lO  the  principality,  encli  o'  «bicli  tiH'^    i~     ' '    '  ' 
at  lr;iftt  10(1  munkfl.     Helifnidr  po«sehr-e:^  ntir  )>niitiiii:-h<>ii^' 
aijd  uQumliiT'Tiiieful  wnrkii,eut  up  in  scfc'IiIhIiIi-  mantH-i.  ,     '>lij 

there  of  late  years.     A  ncwgpappr  aI»o  Ap)ii*ars  in  that  Iomd,  hot,  im  mccouhI  < 
iu  indepcDfit-Qi  spirit,  it  is  not  admiitrd  tuto  the  Hunpirtnn  Stniirs.     iirr«> 
po5srti»es  u  species  uf  criminal  cmle;  bul  civil  rticbt»), cuatnierci«l  law,  *mI  tanrt^ 
f^RC  rei;iiUtliunfi  are  uoknuwii.     It  i»  nut  nrc«>sftary  tliftt   a   nuan    »buuld   eoattniC 
his  last  will  to  wrltio;  ;  bul  n  declamtion  by  word  of  mnulb  uf  the  i)Upo«itia 
which  he  wishes  to  be  made  uf  his  prtiperty.  is  all  that  15  rri)uirrd.     Tlic  muni 
is  extremely  dcficicDl  Id  medical  prat-titiotifr!!.  nifchanics.  and  bandicmrt^iBca 
Arlft  and  uiuuufnctnree  arc  alniuet  wholly  n'-cl^'eted;  there  is  not  a  sin^lr  b;Iu«s- 
work  nor  nujrar- refinery  ;  nay.  not  even  a  rnttoo  orwooHro  niauufartory,  in  th» 
whole  prinripulity.     The  Servian  esli-i'mn  himself  well  off  if   be  b»»   m    liitk 
tuaiKC,  or  vrlient,  and  sumc  benn»,  mctoiift,  aud  a  limited  supply  of  other  frvlt. . 
from  hi*  land.     The  tradr  of  tin*  rountry  is  in    ibtf   banda  of  Jew?,  {invU,^,  and 
AraiiniaDS,  exclusively  ;  and  Ihoy  sef^m  to  have  no  dcDire  to  cultivnic  nn\  brancli 
of  industry  biil  husbandry,  or  nf  matiuf<irlnre  tint  brundy^tbe  mulrrial  fur  wlm-k 
U  furni&bed  by  bis  extensive  orcbnrdtt   of  pluin-trees.     Ad  abuiidnut  stork  of 
acorns  and  wild  pean  enables  him  lo  fee<i   a  drove   of  swine,  mau>  Ihouaandauf 
which  an-  annually  rxpnrted  tn  the  AuHtriau  States.     The  people  arr-  ia  ea*ynr- 
cnniPtaDces,  nnd  gmwine  nSturnt  ;  Hnd  tbe  whole  extent  of  tbe  mten  and  taxe^ 
paid  by  tbe  head  of  eTcr>'  family,  doe*  not  amount  to  more  Uuin  about  twejiiy-j 
two  shillingA. 

Tilt;  HusiAN  STATri.— AltboHfrh  tbe  Papal  dnminiaos  have  two  larce  and  ! 
niiu«rl.'ni>erMilii;s,  the  geaeral  eilucaiion  of  the  people  iii  ne|cleetiil  in  a  mo.^ 
aentiible  manner ;  for  inMnnce,  it  has  been  entimnied  that  not  more  tbno  one  in 
sixty  of  the  population  cau  read  :  and,   acnirdinp   tn  the   nin«t  faiourvblc  com- 
pulalion,  not  more  Ibao  one  in  fifty  atleuds  the  reboots.     \'et  ibere  are  iu  Home 
alone  372  eleii.enlary  Hchools,  coiidnctcil    by  4t*'2   ti-achrm.     Tbe   » hole   >enrlyj 
exppnililtire  of  the  state  on  public  infttniclian,  llie  tine  artA}  aud  trade,  dovs  aoCi 
etcpcd  110,000  scudi ;  a  uum  quite  ioadtquale  fur  the  purposes  of  educaiioa' 
Mdfly. 

&PA1M. — Senor   Madox,  when    opposin^t  the  suppression   of  the  **  lostilnto 
d«    la    Ksruela    pis,"  in  xbe    CorleB    of    1H27,    nbservod,    in    reference    taj 
this     »ubjerl,    "  Kn^Iand    has     38,000     schools      Ce&tablecimientu»),     which 
gives  one   for  every  300   in-raons;     France,   45,550,  or  one   for  every    TX9  ;| 
Portugal,   in  tbe  year   1R29,    had    1100,    or  <mu   for  every   2,000;    wheroaaai 
Spain,  wbtrh  had,  in  IbUS,  but  i*hl,  or  one  for  et-erv  IS.OIMI,  hits  not  even  at  lht«| 
time,  much  more  than  IMJO,  which  tEUes  but  one  for  every  14.4-11  ;  from  which  It 
apperirA   lliat,  in  proporlion  to  tlieir  ref.pectivc  populations,  lioKland  has  fiftfj 
times,  and   France  l%vrut^-lbrfr  limes,  tm  many  Rchoolti  an  Spain,     And  wilb  ^^'1 
Spect  to  Uie  nundier  of  ftcbolurs  (cslwdireiiles)  1  eubiiiit  the  followintc  fmt  to  tbaf 
congreit) ; — In.Snitzerlnnd,  one  out  of  every  mx  persons  nttendit  some  ficbool:  ttkl 
BuKlnnd,  one  in  every  ei(;lil ;  in  Puesiu  and  the  Netbcrlnndf,  one  in  tea  ;  but  in 
Spain^  one  in  300;  and  in  Jfusitin,  one  in  KOO." — II  is  not,  however,  in  evt-r>  pro-| 
Tine  that  the  same  ne^cli-rl  nf  |j;enpntl  eduiJition  prevails;  for  in   some  few  1 
them,  particularly  those  in  the  north,  efficient  means  have  l>*en  provided,     "li 
tbe  pruvitirc  of  San  Andcro,'*  observed  IMadoz,  "vou  will  scarcely  find  an  indi- 
vidual who  caotidl  read,  w  nle,  aud  keep  hiK  nccounl^ ;  this  arises  fritm   tbe   iii-1 
finite  subdivision  of  properly  in  thiit  quarter;  »nd  I  pul  it  to  you,  sirs,  whether^ 
there  is  not  a   noticeable  iliO'erence   between   the  customs  nnd  manners  of  the 
people  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  those  of  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Castile, 
that  of  Palencia,  tbe  nearest,  not  excepted." 

ErvpT. — Tbe  school  system  introduced  by  the  Pasha  is  eertainly  an  impn)Vfl-| 
raeni  npun  Ibat  which  prcmiled  in  the  days  of  Ins  predecessors  ;  Lutthrscboub 
are  f.ir  inferior  to  ihe  well-orjianizcd  schools  in  Kurope.     There  ih  a  sreal  wun(f 
of  fit  teochers,  nit  well  as  suitable  books ;  for  tho5t-  published  b>  the  Kf^veriimmt 
presn  at  lloulny  nreof  too  scientific  h  character  fur  common  srhooU,     ]i  wmild 
b«  well  also  if  the  discipline  were  Dot  vaiotained  wholly  by  eurporeal  pnoiklM 
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menu.  The  same  error  has  beea  made  in  thiB  reapect  aa  ia  tbe  ittrroductiou  of 
European  machinery  rormaatifaclurPB:  both  ihe  itrbool  syntemaiid  the  machinery 
bein^  quite  unsuited  f<ir  a  people  emerging;  frutii  a  mtle,  iincnltivated  £lalc. 
Yrt  what  hm  been  done  refleciB  t;reut  crtMJil  ujiou  Ihf  Pa^ha.  He  has  a  thou- 
vand  prejudice*  lu  ovrrcumc  ;  and  not  Ihu  Ii'ajit  amoni;  them  is  the  perfriiasion, 
thtit  the  Kuran  ctint^m^  evcnithinK,  and  that  ev<-rythin^  ant  of  it  15  nolliiti(^ 
worth.  The  mussidman  conaidera  loo,  ttiat  rending  is  of  Uttic  ralue,  etceptinr 
in  so  far  as  it  enables  biin  belter  to  understand  lii^sftrrod  bookti.  Tbe  uaiional 
or  primary  crbooitt  in  the  rf>iirt>*ca  provinces  iirc  firty-unc  in  number,  oud  the 
pupils  atti-ridin'2  tliem  amount  tu  about  fi7uO.  The  largest  ore  in  Cftirii,  Where 
tlieri^  are  four,  and  in  Alevandria,  wtiere  there  iBooe;  each  havin)(  about  3i>0 
pupils,  Tho  limit  of  at;e  fur  adiniAnion  is  from  seven  to  twelve  years ;  tliree 
year»'  inatruclioQ  are  ftivco  ;  it  con.st.'fts  of  readinic  and  writioK,  Arabic,  ihe  first 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  rvlixiuus  iDstructiou.  The  pupils  are  fed,  tudgrd,  aad 
cliiihed  in  the  Bchoolx.  A  delegale  frum  tbe  Council  of  Public  Jnslrurtiou 
in^iprctii  tbe  nrhooU  every  quarter,  and  reports  to  the  Counrtl  :  nnd  a  yeiirly 
examination  decides  which  of  Ihe  pupiU  ore  to  pnss  to  tbe  preparatory-  iirbools. 
In  tbe  preparatory  scbtiols  tbe  course  of  in»trnctioa  lasts  four  years,  but  may 
bo  specially  extended  tu  five.  I'he  course  emiirmces  Alabic, 'I'urkisli,  and  Per- 
sian; ariLhnietic,  elementary  alfci^bra,  elements  of  geof^mphy,  g^ii^ral  history, 
and  general  geography,  calliKraphy,  linear  design  and  drawing.  Tbe  schoota 
arc  subject  to  military  discipline,  and  the  scholars  are  barracked;  ihey  form 
three  batallions  of  four  companies  etch,  aod  each  company  consists  of  135 
Scholars.  These  are  thr  urhcf-r^  ;  the  batallton  i6  commanded  by  the  prefect  of 
study,  and  tbe  companicA  by  the  masterit.  At  an  annual  exaniltmtiun  il  is 
decided  which  iif  Ihe  scholars  are  tu  be  iransfprred  to  Ihe  Bpocial  schools;  the 
rejected  scholars  beias  removed  tu  fiubordinate  f^o^crnmenl  eniploynicnts. 

The  **  Polytechnic"  is  tbe  chief  epetial  school;  it  is  ou  tbe  model  of  the 
school  of  that  name  in  Paris,  and  is  designud  to  furnish  nffieent  of  artillc'ry  for 
the  army  and  navy,  cnninoerH,  ofliccrs  for  public  works,  miner*),  mnnascr*  of  tie 
powder  and  saltpetre  munufactoriet,  ollirers  for  the  siNlf,  iind  prufcvi'ord  for  the 
mathematical  and  physical  scienres,  Tbe  courses  of  inslrurtion  comprehend 
those  sciences  and  arts  which  are  ttuilable  for  educating  young  men  intended 
for  such  appointments.  The  pupils  who  finish  their  courses  salisfnclorily.  are 
nominated  to  ihu  grade  of  s>ib-lieuleniints,  with  the  Pacha's  sanctiou  ;  and  those 
who  are  rejected,  become  uon-comiuiiotioucd  ulTlcers.  This  school  was  fouudod 
in  1S34  ;  and  had  32S  pupils  in  In3D. 

Tbe  preparatory  Kchoois  also  furnif  h  pupils  for  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry,  the 
lanfinagcs,  the  medical,  and  the  veterinary  schools. 

Independently  of  the  tiuvcrnment  tichools,  it  is  festimnfcd  that  about 
iri,O00  children  arc  cducalrd  in  the  dilferent  religious  establishments  in  the 
conntry,  and  &(K)0  more  in  the  capital.  These  schools  are  almuftt  wholly 
attached  to  tbe  Mosques,  and  th<r  teachers  are  Mahometan  priests.  The  Insiruo 
lion  is  almost  confined  to  rending  tbe  Koran  and  writinf; — the  latti*r,  however, 
is  Dill  uuiversalty  taught.  l*h<'  ruun-e  pivt-a  by  Ihe  duclorn  of  llit;  law  iu  the 
religious  schools,  fur  the  formatiuu  of  the  Mabuuielan  priesthuoil,  is  of  the  most 
wurlhlei^B  dvscrtptioa. 

The  "  Coptic  ^cliouU"  are  about  un  a  level  with  the  worst  villaK«  x^bools  In 
England,  with  ihii^  solitary  exception,  that  t\s  the  Copts  sre  almost  all  iutended 
for  Scribes,  the  schulurs  are  almost  uuiversuUy  I'^.ught  to  write.  The  nunil>er  of 
Coptic  children  in  tkoso  schools  is  about  WO0.—(  Comyittd /rom  m  ojfidai  re/ior  t 
on  Bfftfpt.     1840.  J 
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ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE   BOYS*    DAILY    SCHOOL, 
DEVIZES,  January.  1841. 


ATTENDANCE. 


Boys  on  the  Books,  Janaary,  1&40    

Left  duriQfC  1840:— 

For  commoD  work    S3 

For  bolter  Bort  of  work    7 

For  DissenlioK  school 9 

Left  towD    10 

Left  temporarily,  but  re-admitted 11 

Apprenticed  7 

For  better  school  3 

Poor    3 

Idle,  and  rarious  reasons    It 

92— of  wbichy 
4  Boys  had  been  in  school 7  years. 
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Of  the  33  boys  who  left  in  1810,  having  been  in  the  school  for 
periods  of  two  years  and  upwards,  there  have  been — 

BOYS. 

Apprenticed 7 

Put  to  better  sort  of  work 3 

Put  to  Gomroon  work  IS 

Left  town  3 

Idle,  and  rarious  reasons    5 

Re-admitted 4 

3S 


93 


J 


Leaving  of  boys  on  the  books,  January,  1840 48 

New  admisstoDA,  83,     )  o« 

of  which—  S 

Re-admissions S3  —    .- 

Country  boys IS  131 

Boys  of  SL  James's  Parish   15  - 

New  admission  of  Devizes  boys 20 

83 

There  are  fonndationB  in  this  School  for  the  free  edacation  of  70  boys ;  but,  at 
present,  there  are  36  vacancies,  which  will  be  filled  np  on  the  next  meetiiig  of 
the  Board,  being  the  aonnal  meetins. 

From  ISSa  to  the  oloM  of  1M9  (dvriaK  which  the  School  hw  been  conducted 
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on  its  pr«ent  fooHog).  there  hare  been  mdmitled  840  Iowa  boyt,  »nd  20«  cobd- 
try  boy».    ToUiI,  b&&. 

DuririK  the  pas*  year,  ebe  School  hu  b«en  open  2»0  days,  and  the  areroge  al- 
leudauce  ban  been— 

I'reseut.  Absent  on  Leave.  ToUl, 

M   47 138 

The  eoome  of  inatnictioo  is  marked,  and  the  progiwi  of  each  da»»  mootUj 
taken  aad  noted  on  a  placard  hung  up  in  the  School. 
The  time  spent  in  School  ut  30  hours  per  week. 


First  Class. 


The  time  of  the  first  class  is  equally  divided  between  Religious  liislnJOtloo, 
Writing,  and  Cyphering. 

fieligiouM  Instruclion  (occupying  10  hours  per  week,  being  the  first  and  latl 
ho'ir  of  each  day)  consists  of  reading  out  of  their  Rihlfs,  the  teacher's  Bible 
bcinK  marked  lo  Jenole  what  parls  are  to  be  read  or  omitted.  The  aelecUon 
consists  of  about  540  chap1<^r»  out  of  tbe  &i9,  omiltiu);  chiefly — 


CHArs. 

Genesis U 

Exodus 11 

Leviticus 81 

Numbers , .  18 

Deuteronomy   19 

[Joshua 7 

fiPsalms 160 

Bong  of  Solomon 8 


CHAPS, 

Isaiah    18 

Jeremiah 7 

Ewkiel aa 

Hosea    fl 

Other  chapters     36 

Total    3M7 


In  the  New  Testameot,  they  have  omitted  Mark,  leaving  thus  about  2bO  chap* 
ten  to  read. 

pRoricttaoY. 

Tlie  first  class  have  read  the  above  selection  of  the  Old  Testament  once  through, 
and  tliat  of  the  New  Testament  twice.  On  examination,  I  liod  their  readiug 
very  snlliciently  good. 

i'licy  hart!  i;t>ne  through  a  Historical  Catechism  of  tbe  Old  TestameDl,  of  my 
ov>a  (p.  8S),  twice  nearly. 

Their  answers  to  this,  and  generally  oo  all  subjects  of  Scripture  hi»lury,  are 
ready  and  intel]i{;ont.  They  refer  to  tbe  Scripture  readily;  but  I  find,  that  tliuae 
who  attend  my  Sunday  School,  and  follow  the  same  system  of  religious  instruc- 
lion  there,  arc  better  prepared  than  tome  of  the  country  boys. 

They  have  gone  through  "Birch's  Cutochism  on  tbe  Church  Catechism** 
(p.  71)  once  nearly.  They  are  perfect  in  their  Church  Catechism,  and  jtuve  some 
I'lleraDJe  understanding  of  it. 

They  have  leamod  thirty-five  of  Dickerstcth's  Hymns, 


In  Cyphfrin^,  they  have  gone  through  a  selection  of  sums  from  Crosaley,  Joyce, 
and  Young,  as  far  as  Practice  ;  tbe  selocUon  coataibing — 

Of  the  four  Simple  Rules 4fi8  sums. 

Di  tto  Compound 953      „ 

RednctloD,  miscellaneooi  qneations,  Practice,  &c.    401      „ 

ToUl   loia 


They  have  twice  gone  through  abont  lU  pages  of  "Crossley'i  Mental  Arith. 
mctir,"  containing  about  300  [jaestions;  and  also  about  150  pages  of  "Pesta* 
loEzi's  Intellectual  Arithmetic." 

They  have  also  fulluwed  a  system  of  Bookkeeping,  in  a  plain  and  easy  way, 
from  a  private  source. 

2    B 


ISC 
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PftOriClKMOT, 

t  Toiiod  tbem  not  so  ready  to  working  the  longer  queitiotui  of  the  Conponnd 
Rales,  thougb  extronely  ready  with  short  and  wdinary  calcaUUooa  ;  and  tbeir 
mental  arithmetic  eiceodinifly  good. 

They  occupy  fur  CuinmoD  cyphering ff  hours  p«r  week.       h 

„  Mfiiint  ditto 4 S  j>  H 

,,  Bookkeeping B  „  ^1 

Total 10  ^^H 

m  WBmH«.  ^^^1 

They  have  writteo^  from  dictationt  about  70  pages  of  the  "  Instractor/'  toL  1 

They  occupy  for  Copy  writiog 4  hours  per  vreek. 

„  Ornamental  ditto,  printing,  &c.  . .     t  „ 

„  DiclaiioD     S  „ 

„  Entering  Bookkeeping    3  „ 

ToUl 10 

Their  writiag  ii  uniformly  exceedingly  good,  and   closely  resembling 
master,  who  writes  an  exreltent  hand.     On  dictHtiog  to  them  a  pirce  from  the 
*M  nil  true  lor/'  of  about  half  a  page,  out  of  tkVeuty  huyi  one  had  no  mistake ; 
three  bad  one;  two  bad  two  ;  and  the  remainiag,  from  three  to  six,  ^m 

Tbi'ir  averftf^e  R|^6,  11^  years.  ^M 

The  above  work  is  performed,  in  additioa  to  keeping  the  daily  rejciatera,  copy>^l 
ing  music,  which  they  do  fur  the  two  chuin  of  the  cburchrs  (and  do  very  neatly), 
and  making  copies  of  notices  for  meetiugs,  or  any  other  work  which  the  clergy-     i| 
men  may  wish  done.  ^H 

SccoM)  CLA»i. 

Thii  class  occupies  the  same  time,  and  reads  the  same  selecUoiu  as  the  fint  it 
Religious  Instiuctioo. 

They  have  read,  within  the  year,  from  Genesis  i.toeud  of  Lamenlatious,  being 
4M  chapters,  and  have  nearly  Quisbtd  the  New  Testament  selection  for  the  se- 
cond lime. 

Tbey  hare  gone  about  three  parts  through  "  Bircb'a  Catechism,'*  and  twice 
through  '*  Hliipp>%'8  Hi)itoiicttl  Catechism;"  and  lutve  learned  thirty-one  hymns 
of  Biiikemleth's  selection. 

Tbey  have  worked  aboni  1400  sums  of  the  selection  in  the  foar  simple  and 
compound  rules. 

Tliey  have  i>nne  through  the  first  ten  pages  of  "  Crossley's  Mental  Arithmatio** 
sii  time*,  nnii  through  Vv»UUizzi*ti  work,  to  page  IfU,  three  times. 

They  occupy  in  Common  Cyphering 7  hours  per  week.        ^ 

„  Mental  ditto 9  „  fl 

Total 10  fl 

IN    WRITINn.  ^» 

Tliey  have  written,  from  dietatioD,  Iwenlr  pages  of  "Draper's  Bible  SUrrr    ii 
Book,"  and  forty  pn^es  of  •*  The  Instructor,"  No.  fl.  Mt 

Time  spent  in  Common  Writing ft  houn.        H 

„  Oraameotal   I        ^  ^M 

„  DicUtion 4       ^  ^M 

Total   ^^H 

Their  age  averages  10}  year*.  j^^^H 
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Third  Clau. 

Have  read  S.  P.  C.  K.,  No.  411,  thirly-foor  timcJi,  and  "The  rnstniclor,"  No. 
9  (p.  50),  three  times  ;  Uii>  latter  iu  the  last  six  munlhB,  when  the  Srst  was  <1ii. 
coutiuueil. 

They  have  gon«  throagb  "  Watts'*  Historical  Catechism"  (p.  61)  ft>ar  timet. 

They  have  learned  lhirly-6ve  of  W'atis's  HyiiiDi  (S.  P.  C.  K..  56). 

iipeiidia};  iu  the  ahuve  Ueligiutu  lostmctiuo 10  hours. 

IN  crpHERixo. 

They  have  Konc  through  the  four  iimple  rales,  and  the  firtt  70  pagrs  of  Pesta 
loazi,  continuiiUy  occupyiDg — 

in  CuintnoQ  Cypbt^rin^ 6  boQil, 

Iu  Menial  ditto ^ 4       „ 

Total    10 

lit  WRirina. 

They  have  i^ooe  nine  UmM  through  the  '*  Irish  National  Sehool  Book.*'  (p.  S5} 
in  dictali<m,  spending — 

In  DictatioD  4  hours. 

In  Commou  Writing.. , 6      „ 

Tol&l  10 

And  their  average  age  Is  nine  years. 


The  fourth  class,  whose  age  averages  nearly  eight  yeara,  do  not  exclusively 
keep  to  religions  inntructiuu  ut  the  lirat  and  last  bniint  of  school. 

"I'hey  haTo  repeairdly  gone  through  S.  P.  C.  K.,  411.  which,  how*'i-er,  has 
lately  been  exchanged  for  S.  P.  C.  K.,  the  timt  ImiuIc,  40y,  which  wc  divide  into 
three  parti  fur  ibe  use  of  tlt«  lower  classes,  and  gi\e  this  clatts  the  Init  sixteen 
pnges  to  read.  They  have  gone  throuKb  this  lepedleilly.  Tbey  learn  Wuitn't 
Hymns,  and  spelling  from  "The  Instructor"  No.,  in  lessoDs  of  about  half.an* 
boor  each. 


The  fifth  cloAS  (average  age,  seven  years  full)  go  tbroagb  S.  P.  C.  K..  No.  409, 

continually  ;  Irarn  Waltii's  Hymns,  and  tpell  from  boards.     Tbt-y  Ivarn  writiag 
and  cyphering  from  iilatvs;  as  dues  the  fourth  class. 


The  sixth  class  (whose  age  averages  six  full)  use  the  flrst  pari  uf  S.  P.  C  R., 
400,  spell  to  words  of  five  letters,  loara  Walts's  Hymnn,  and  write  on  slates. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  BATTERSEA. 

Tub  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  wiiliin  tins  IbsI  month  addressed  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Hotne  Dejmrtmcnt,  on  the  training 
of  pauper  children,  with  appendixes.  These  last  form  a  very  important 
aud  interesiing  volume.     They  contain  some  evidence  of  eroployen  and 


of  labourers  on  the  influence  tif  imhnng  and  education  in  the 
workmen,  taken  by  Edwin  Chadwiek,  Eflq.,  an  essay  on  the  trainir 
of  pauper  children,  and  a  district  school,  by  Dr.  Kay.  The  oUicrs  t 
Dr.  Kay  on  compulsory  apprenticeship  in  Norfolk  and  SufTulk,  and  c 
the  Norwood  School  and  ihe  MctropuUtan  schools,  with  reixirts  by  M 
Twislcton,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  Mr,  Power,  The  port  of  the  boo] 
however,  which  will  be  most  gcncrnlty  interesting,  is  the  account  of  li 
training  school  at  Battcrsea,  by  Dr.  Kay  and  >Ir.  TulFncU.  We 
after  may  make  some  obiicrvat'ona  upon  the  piinciples  and  practice  i 
establish  in  ent,  which  are  so  ably  described  by  its  conductors,  and 
say  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  model  for  emulutioD,  At  present  we  fiha 
merely  express  our  admiration  of  the  disinterested  and  noble  spii^ 
which  has  evidently  actuated  their  proceeding,  and  shall  extract  jl 
passages  respecting  the  general  wonomy  of  the  »chool :  — 


'4 

idH 
fiha 

I 


Wc  llirrorure  cbmnhvd  tlic  ho|)«  thst  on  this  pUa  «  notmal  school  might  be  fnttnt 
e<I  for  tlie  trAinin^  oSlhv  Iraclicr*,  to  whom  the  schooU  for  pauj»cr  cUiMtxti  luigbt  I 
usefully  conitiiitttd.  Th«  period  Bcrmcd  to  be  unproplUous  for  my  public  propoH 
ou  thtft  sulijccL  U'c  were  anxious  thnt  ■  work  of  such  iiuportancti  shuuld  itc  ufiAvj 
t4k.cu  by  the  ■uthoritics  most  competent  tu  carry  it  into  rxecuHon  sui'ceaifuUy,  an 
we  pkiiifully  frit  how  inKdt-qu.tt'-'  our  omi  r»ouictr*  sod  txpvnencc  were  for  the  mi 
iiftgL-inciitof  such  an  cx|icriiiipiit;  but  after  variiius  int^uiriek,  which  wen.*  att«itdnl  wi( 
few  eneouriging  rcsiiltA,  wc  thoiif^ht  that  u  a  last  n-sort  we  should  not  incur  tt 
chitrgc  of  presuiiiptioii,  if,  in  pnvntc  and  unaided,  we  endeavoured  to  work  oat  tl 
first  stcpf  »f  the  efttablisluneDt  of  an  insUtuIioii  for  the  triiniii|t  of  te&eheni,  which  « 
hoped  mifrht  iiftcrwnrds  he  entruited  to  abler  hands.  We  drtermtiicd  Iherrfore  i 
dfvotr  H  certiiin  portion  of  nor  own  means  to  ihts  object,  hrlieving  that  when  tl 
fchetne  of  the  institution  was  aulticicntly  mature  to  enable  an  Iq  apeak  of  rrsuh 
ratlier  than  of  antipipationn.  the  well-being  of  50,000  pauper  children  would  plead  ll 
own  eauiie  with  tlie  Governiuent  and  the  public,  su  as  to  secure  the  future  pro^wvil 
of  the  e,itabli*hmciil. 

The  task  proposed  was,  to  reoonoile  a  fttinplicjty  of  life  not  remote  from  the  hshtl 
of  the  )iumblrr  eUsses.  with  luch  proflcliney  in  intellectual  attainments,  such  a  knov 
ledge  of  method,  and  such  skill  m  the  art  of  teachiuu,  as  would  enable  the  pupiU  « 
lecledto  become  efficient  maitent of  eJemcDtarr  schools.  Wchooed  to  Inspire  ibem  wft 
aUrjie  STinpathy  for  their  own  clwa.  To  implant  m  Ihrir  mindfl  the  thouRhllhat  the 
chief  hoiKiiir  would  he  tu  aid  in  rescuing  thnt  claits  from  the  mitir>ry  uf  i^nnmnre  ait 
its  Btteudnnt  lices.  To  wean  them  frmn  the  iuilucucc  of  tliat  [>cniuiiaJ  conipetitin 
in  a  conunercial  aociety  which  leads  to  fiordid  aims.  Tu  place  before  them  the  unil 
tisfied  want  of  the  uneasy  and  distresaed  multitude,  and  to  breathe  Into  them  tt 
charity  which  seeks  to  heal  itii  mental  and  moral  diaessM. 

tVc  were  ted  to  select  premiitcB  at  Uatterwa,  cbirfiy  on  account  of  the  very  fhm 
Mid  cordial  Hclconie  with  which  the  iuggehtluu  of  our  plans  wa4  rccchcd  by  ilic  Hm 
and  Rev,  Robert  Kdt'n,  the  vicar  of  Rititorsea.  Mr.  Eden  ofTervd  the  use  oDiis  vii 
lage  schools  In  aid  of  the  tiainin);  sciioot,  as  the  sphere  in  which  the  pupils  ; 
obtain  a  pmetieal  aciiuaintancc  with  the  art  of  instniction.  He  also  ondc" 
luprrintend  the  training  school  In  all  that  related  to  religion. 

M  c,  iherrfore,  rhoRe  a  npnciouA  manor-hmiBf  clfwe  In  the  Thame*,  turmundc^l 
k  garden  of  (ive  acres.  This  bouse  was  altered  and  divided  so  aa  to  afford  a  goodai 
parate  rt-sidencc  to  Dr.   Kay,*  who  undertook  to  Hupcrintmd  the  progrcaa  i 


*  For  which  he  pays  Ikslf  ibe  nmt  and  uxea,  in  odJitiootD  Us  share  of  tbo 
•rbool. 
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eBtftliliahinenl  fur  a  Itmitod  prrim),  within  whirl)  it  wnii  hopi'd  tbftt  the  principle*  on 
which  the  tTftiiiiiig  school  wm  lo  W  conducted  would  bo  vj  far  deTcIopro  ■«  to  l»e  in 
course  of  prosperous  execution,  tud  oot  likely  to  perish  by  being  confided  to  other 
hand  I. 

la  the  month  of  Janu-trr,  16K>,  the  oinss-rooms  were  fitted  up  wjtli  d•^«ks  on  tht 
plan  decerthed  in  the  mmutrit  of  the  Commiltee  of  Council,  ind  vv  funiikhed  the 
ichonl-hoiine.  About  the  liegintiinj;  of  Frltninry  «onie  l)0>8  were  reniorctl  from  tbo 
School  of  Industry  at  Norwovd,  wli»»e  conduct  bul  given  u»  cocfidcnoe  in  their  chii- 
rnrters,  and  who  h^d  mode  a  curtain  profioivncy  in  Iba  rlemculJtry  iuatiuctioo  of  that 
school. 

These  boys  were  cbir6y  orpfianH,  of  little  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  intended 
to  form  a  cUm  of  apprcriticps.  These  apprentiec*  would  be  bound  from  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  that  of  twenty-one,  to  pursue,  undur  the  guidnnce  and  direction  of  lh« 
Poor  Law  Comniisiiun,  the  vocation  of  asiiiHtAiit  tcachcra  in  clcnirntary  nchoola. 
For  thiB  purpo5P  they  were  to  receive  instruction  at  leiat  three  years  in  the  triining 
aohoni,  and  to  lip  finployt-d  aa  pupil  tenchers  for  two  years  at  U-att  in  the  Dattersca 
Tillage  school  durir:g  three  hours  of  every  dny. 

At  thv  tenninntion  of  tliis  prtibationnry  period  (if  they  ver«  able  tailsfnctorily  to 
pnsji  a  cerljiin  exnininatiuu)  they  were  to  receive  a  certificate,  of  wbleh  nu-nlion  will 
be  riiadf  hiTiMfttT,  .ind  to  be  employt-d  «»  auitislant  tencbt-i»  uiidtr  idr  guiiliiiiCf  of  ex- 
perienced nnd  well-conducted  master*,  in  some  of  the  schools  of  indujitry  for  pauper 
children.  They  wrrc  at  tbii  period  to  be  rewarded  with  a  eertftin  remuneration, 
increasing  from  yenr  to  year,  and  aecurvd  to  them  by  the  form  of  the  indenture. 

If  they  were  unable  to  snti^fy  the  examiners  of  tbt-ir  proficimey  in  every  de* 
partmcnt  of  oletnentiry  instruction,  and  thus  failed  In  obtoining  their  certificate,  they 
would  continue  lo  receive  instnictioo  at  BaiterscA  until  they  had  ac([uirrd  the  requi- 
site acconipHfihmcnia. 

The  numhtr  of  pupil  teachrrs  of  IbisclaRft  ha*  been  gradually  increased,  daring  the 
period  which  hits  Hince  etnpaed,  to  24.  But  tl  seemed  essential  to  the  success  of  tbo 
school  that  the  iivmibers  should  increase  slowly.  Its  existence  was  disclosed  only  lo 
the  immediate  circles  of  our  acquaintance,  by  whom  some  boys  were  sent  to  the 
school,  besides  those  whom  we  lupjiorteU  at  our  own  expense.  For  the  elotbing, 
board  and  lodging,  and  education  of  each  of  these  boys,  who  were  conGded  to  our 
care  by  cerLiin  of  uur  friend-s  we  ccntH'tited  to  receive  iS20  per  Annum  towards  the 
geneml  i-xpernes  of  the  sfhools.  Pupil  tcsrhrm  have  bc<at  pinccd  in  the  p^tabliah- 
ment  by  the  Uiishou  ofDurham  t  the  Emrlof  Chichentrr;  Lady  Xoel  Byron;  Frederick 
Walpole  Keppel,  Kif). ;  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Kingston  Union;  11,  W. 
Blcneowe,  Etq. ;  and  our  collcsgucs,  Edward  Senior  and  Edward  TwUIeton,  and  H. 
W.  Parker.  Kn^n. 

Besidra  the  rltss  of  pupil  teachers,  we  ennsented  to  receive  young  men,  to  remain 
■t  IcA-^t  one  yrar  in  the  establishment,  either  recommended  by  our  pcnonnl  friends, 
or  to  he  trained  for  thv  fchooU  of  gentlenit-u  with  nslioni  we  were  acquainted.  These 
young  men  have  generally  been  from  twenty  t^t  lliirfTverrB  of  ape.  Wc  have  admit- 
ted some  on  the  recommendation  of  Ladv  George  Murray;  I.adr  Noel  B^^-mn ;  the 
Earl  of  Rddnor  ;  the  It«r.  Mr.  llo^kina,  of  Canterbury ;  the  Rev,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of 
liolbrook  in  Suffolk  ;  Leonard  Ilotner.  Kaq. 

The  Bourse  of  inatruetiun,  and  the  n^'vrr  nf  the  difipline  adopted  for  llie  traintn^ 
of  these  young  men,  will  be  docribeu  in  d<.iittl.  llji»  thus  now  amounts  to  nine,  t 
Dumber  sccumulnted  only  by  very  grndual  accessions,  as  we  were  by  no  means 
dcsiroua  to  attrsct  many  students  until  our  plans  were  more  mature,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  our  labour  were  tried  and  approved. 

The  subjects  of  in:<triiction  were  divided,  in  the  flrst  instince,  into  two  depattmenti, 
which  will  be  dcaerihcd  in  this  Report ;  and  over  each  ofthciic  depnrtmenis  a  Tutor 
was  pUoed.  Mr.  Hume  arrived  at  tlie  opening  of  the  school,  and  Mr.  Tate  on  the 
2id  itf  Match,  1840. 

Tlie  domeslic  arran^rements  were  couilucted  witli  great  simplicity,  because  it  was 
desirnblc  thst  the  pupilfi  khould  be  prepared  for  a  life  of  self-denisl.  A  sphere  of 
gTCJit  usefulness  mignt  require  the  lubouni  of  a  msn  ready  to  live  among  Ihe  pciMtitry 
on  their  own  level— to  uiiiijtle  with  them  in  Ihi-ir  habitation*— to  p!irtrikc  their  frugal 
or  even  coarse  nirala — and  to  seem  iheir  c()unl  only,  though  their  Instructer  aud 
guide.     It  was  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  diet  should  be  aa  frugal  as  ksb  conaialent 
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with  cotuUnt  sctiritjr  oT  tabid,  and  some  hour*  of  steady  and  Wgoraiu  Uboiir.  at 
that  it  should  not  pamper  the  appetite  b;  itti  quilit;  or  iu  variety. 

A  schoolmoitcT  mifEhl  Kettle  in  a  situation  in  which  a  acbool-hoost?  only  vn  pir»- 
TidetL  Prudence  nujifht  dicute  that  he  should  not  marry,  and  th«n  hia  domcstie 
eomfort  would  d<>pcnti  uii  himself. 

No  ufTAiila.  therefore,  were  provided,  with  the  exception  of  a  matron,  who  mcui 
at  cook.  The  nhole  tiounehold-work  wu  committed  lo  th«  cbai^«  ofthe  bop  >a4 
jroun^meni  and  for  this  purpose  the  duties  of  each  were  appointed  every  finiaifkl, 
in  order  that  they  ini);ht  he  equally  shared  by  a]).  The  young'  men  above  taesi} 
yean  of  nge  did  nut  aid  in  the  icouring  of  the  floors  aud  ttatr*,  nor  clean  the  Aoa, 
gralaa,  atul  yar^lH,  nnr  aBsist  ill  the  »crvinfl  and  waiting  at  nieojs.  the  preparatifli)  cf 
veK'tahleK  and  other  garden-stuff  for  the  cook.  But  the  mafcinj;  of  beds  and  tU 
other  doine^tir  duty  was  a  ooinmon  lot;  and  the  young  men  acted  as  ■upcrioteiidfaB 
ofthe  other  work. 

l*his  was  performed  with  eheerfulncss,  though  It  wat  some  time  before  the  leqiusitt 
■kill  was  attained;  and  perfect  order  and  clcauUueas  have  been  found  atnonjK  lb> 
hnbiti  moit  difficult  to  secure.  The  pupiU  and  students  were  cnrefuJly  iafatmri. 
that  these  .irrnngemeuts  were  intcDded  lo  prepare  them  for  the  discharge  uf  icri^li 
duties  in  a  humble  sphere,  and  to  nerve  their  minds  for  the  trials  and  viciaaitudn  «( 
life. 

The  masters  partook  the  same  diet  ss  the  pupils,  sitting  in  the  centre  of  ilie  ran 
and  assisting  in  tlie  carving.  They  encouraged  familiar  conversation  (avoiding  tte 
extremes  of  le%-ity  or  serinuKnesn)  at  the  meals,  hat  on  equ&l  temu  with  their  sth^- 
lars,  with  the  exception  only  o(  the  respect  involuntarily  pnid  them. 

Aflcr  a  short  time  a  cow  was  liuu^tht,  and  coiuinitied  to  the  charg«  of  one  of  Ikt 
elder  boys.  Three  pigs  wore  afLLTwn,rda  added  lo  the  stock,  then  thrrre  goaU,  ad 
subftcquejitly  pgiiltry  a^nd  a  second  cow.  TheHe  animals  were  all  fed  and  tended,  id 
the  cows  were  daily  milked  by  the  pupil  teachers.  It  acemetl  important  ih^t  iktj 
should  leani  to  tend  animals  with  care  and  geutlcness;  that  they  should  unintoai 
the  habits  and  the  mode  of  managing  these  particular  animals,  becaiuc  the  scboal- 
master  in  a  rural  pAriili  often  has  a  common  or  foreot-right  of  pasture  for  hia  CM) 
and  a  forest-run  for  his  pig  or  goat;  and  might  thus,  with  a  little  sklLl,  be  prodM 
with  the  means  of  healthful  occupation  in  his  lioiuri  of  leisure,  and  of  proridbig  kt 
the  comfort  of  Lis  family. 

Mnreover,  anch  employmenis  were  deemed  important,  ai  givinf{  the  pupils,  I 
actual  exjiericnce.  some  knowledge  ol  a  peasant's  life,  and,  thcrcforp,  truer  and  dot 
sympathy  with  his  lot.  They  would  he  nhle  to  render  their  teaching  instructiv*.  I 
aispting  it  lo  the  nctunl  condition  nud  assori^iiions  oflhosc  to  whoin  it  would  tw  i 
dressed.  They  would  he  in  lexs  danger  of  d(->pi^illg  the  labourer's  dnily  toll  in  < 
parjson  with  intellectual  pun>uits,  and  of  being  led  by  their  own  attainments  to  fbnt' 
B  falsr  eitiinste  of  their  position  in  relation  lo  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  nd 
which  they  were  destined  to  JoslrucL  The  teacher  of  the  peasant's  child  oeeupin* 
as  it  were,  the  father's  place,  in  the  perfumianee  of  duties  from  which  the  fatjicz  n 
separated  by  his  dnily  toil,  and  unhappily  at  present  by  his  want  of  knowledge  sfti 
skill.     But  the  schoolmister  nu>{ht  to  he  prepared  in  thought  and  feeling  to  do  tta 

fiensnnt-father'n  duty,  by  having  sentiments  in  common  with  him,  and  among  thcM  at 
inoest  pride  in  tlie  Inbour  of  his  hands,  in  his  strength,  his  manual  skill,  his  rolml 
health,  and  the  monly  vigour  of  his  body  and  mind. 

Thp  g.-trden,  on   the  arrivnl  of  our  pupil  loachere,  was  a  wildemesa  of  mbbi^ 
mthcrt-d  grass,  and  werdis.     Our  first  attention  was  directed  to  labours  which  wer*  I 
insure  the  health  ofthe  students  and  pupil   teachers,  lo  invigorate  their    bodies,  an 
make  tlicni  strong  and  cheerful  men.     This  was  a  matter  uf  no   menn    iiuportxQO 
Many  ofthe  yoimg  men  came  tn  the  school  altogether  untitled  for    any  commoBl 
bodily  exertion.     Some,  either  from  previous  habits  of  inactivity,  or  ftom  having  1 
lowed  some  ctoncly  sedentary  employment,  were  exceedingly  weak.     Slight  labour  id 
the  garden  produced  profuse  perspiration  aud  exhaustion,  or  muMular  erampa,  pitia 
"'nd  even  inflnnimation  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest.     In  tiro  or  three  inst^iucea,  l' 

»t  sltenipt  to   labour  in  the  garden  (though  eautiously  commenced)  ticmtght 

^'•ome  alight  febrile  action,  which  eniifincd  the  sufferer  to  the  hou-ie  for  a  day  or  H 
Expasiire  to  the  weather  wns  at  Orst  attended  with  colds  or  slight  rlietuiutie  attMh 
In  short,  the  young  meo  were  nearly  all  unacctuiomed  to  any  iuvigorad^g  ] 
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Mter«»««,  and  tlieir  first  uttempts  tu  work  required  a  certain  period  of  transition,  in 
which  tome  caution  wag  requtsHi^. 

At  first,  four  houn  were  devoti'd  every  day  to  labour  in  the  gardriL  Die  whole 
school  ro*c  at  half-past  five.  The  household  work  occupied  the  pupil  teachers  allo- 
gcthcr,  and  the  studoDta  partinllvi  till  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock.  At  s  quarter  to 
seven  they  marched  into  the  garfcn,  snd  worked  till  a  quarter  to  eight,  when  th<^ 
were  summoned  to  prayers.  They  then  m-irched  to  the  looUhouae,  deposited  their 
impk-meiUs,  waahra,  and  assembled  at  prtyer»  at  eight  o'clock.  At  half-pa^t  eight 
they  breakfasted.  From  nine  to  twelve  they  were  in  schooL  They  worked  at  tlie 
gardvii  from  twelve  to  one,  when  ihcy  dtncd.  They  resumed  their  labour  in  the  gar- 
den at  two,  and  returned  to  their  clauies  at  three,  where  they  were  engaged  till  live, 
when  they  worked  another  hour  in  the  (garden.  At  six  they  supped,  and  spent  from 
icven  to  nine  in  their  classes.  At  nine,  evening  prayers  were  read,  and  immediittrly 
afterwords  they  retired  to  rest  The  subject  of  the  routine  of  study  and  labour  will 
bfl  spoken  of  hereafter,  and  subsequent  alterations  described ;  and  the  periods  of 
lAbaur  and  study  are  here  briefly  related  in  reference  only  to  the  earliest  period  of  our 
proceedings. 

Ill  these  labour!  the  pupiU  and  students  rapidly  gained  strength,  Tliey  almost  all 
soon  wore  the  hue  of  health.  Their  food  was  frugal,  and  they  n-'turned  to  it  with 
appetites  which  were  not  easily  satisfied.  The  moitt  delicate  soon  lost  all  their  ail- 
ments. One  young  man,  on  his  arrival,  wan  .iffected  with  a  rhcumntic  inflimimnlion 
of  the  joints,  attended  with  signs  of  feebleness  of  constitution,  which  created  some 
apprcbeiision  that  this  chronic  inflammation  would  iucapaeit-ite  him.  Son^c  per^ever- 
ancu  enabled  him  to  work  in  llie  garden,  and  thu  gymnastic  cxercisC9<  nnd  drill, 
introduced  at  a  latt-r  period,  restored  him  to  great  inu»ciilar  vigour.  Another  hod 
been  a  tailor ;  and,  probably,  had  seldom  quitted  his  shopboard.  His  lirat  attempts 
at  labour  in  the  garden  occosluned  iuBainmalion  uf  Uie  muscles  of  the  chest,  snd 
severe  luusculor  pauis  all  over  the  body,  attended  with  much  nervous  agitation. 
Theite  symptoms  disappeared  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  after  which  he  resumed 
his  work  in  some  tight  occupations,  and,  by  degrees,  become  enured  to  the  more 
severe ;  until,  after  sumu  time,  he  was  the  most  expert  and  vigorous  athleto  in  the 
gyumastic  exercises. 

The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  school  was  assembled  i»  much  too  brief  to 
enable  us  fiilly  to  realize  our  oonecption  of  such  a  household  imong  young  persons, 
to  the  msjority  of  whom  the  suitable  example  had  perhaps  never  been  prc-Kenled. 

The  most  obvious  truth  lay  at  the  ihrcsliold — a  family  can  only  subsist  harmoni- 
oasly  by  mutual  love,  cunJJdence,  and  respect  We  did  not  seek  to  put  llic  Tutors 
in  situations  of  inaccessible  authority,  hut  to  place  them  on  the  parental  scat,  to 
receive  the  willing  respect  and  obedience  of  their  pupils,  and  to  act  as  the  elder 
brothers  of  the  young  men.  The  residence  of  one  of  us  for  a  certain  period,  in  near 
connexion  with  them,  appeared  necessary  lo  give  that  tone  to  the  familiar  intercourse 
which  would  enable  the  Tutors  to  coaduct  the  instruction,  and  to  maintain  the  diaci- 
pliue,  so  as  to  be  at  once  the  friends  and  guides  of  their  charge. 

It  ir.i!i  desirable  that  the  tutors  should  reside  in  the  house.  They  rose  at  the  sanve 
hours  with  the  scholars  (except  when  prevented  by  sickness),  and  5U|M;rtntendcd  more 
or  less  the  general  routine:.  Since  the  numbers  have  become  greater,  and  the  duties 
mare  laborious,  it  has  been  found  necessary  that  the  superintendence  of  the  periods 
of  labour  should  be  committed  to  each  tutor  alternately.  They  have  set  the  exj^mple 
in  working,  fVequently  giving  Assistance  in  the  severest  labour,  or  that  which  was 
least  attractive. 

In  the  autumn  some  extensive  alterations  of  the  premises  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
ciTccted  by  the  assistance  of  the  entire  school.  The  tutors  not  only  nuperintended  but 
oaatsted  in  the  work.  Mr,  Tate  contributed  bis  mechanical  knowledge,  and  Mr. 
Horoe  oasisted  in  the  execution  of  the  details.  In  the  cheerful  industry  displayed  on 
this  and  on  other  similar  oecaKiuns  we  have  witnessed  with  satinlaetiun  one  of  the  best 
fhilts  of  the  discipline  of  the  school,  l^e  conceit  of  the  pedagogue  is  not  likely  to 
arine  among  either  students  or  masters  who  cheerfully  h.^ndle  the  trowel,  the  saw,  or 
carry  mortar  in  »  hod  to  the  top  of  the  building ;  such  simplicity  of  life  is  not  very 
consistent  with  that  vanity  which  occasions  insincerity.  But  freedom  from  this  rice 
is  esxential  to  that  harmonioos  interchange  of  kind  offices  and  mntual  respect  which 
we  were  anxious  to  prt-aerve. 
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The  diet  of  tbr  boiuvhold  U  sitnpte.  Tbr  fruiu  and  refretablcs  or  Che  gsrien  tSxi 
llic  chief  variety  wUbuut  luxury.  The  teachen  sit  in  the  midst  of  thrir  sehoUn. 
The  f»miiiar  intcrcourw  of  the  m«U  is  iDteoded  to  be  a  means  of  culUvaUng  kbdt 
aflcction*,  and  of  insuring  that  the  example  of  the  muster  shall  insenidbly  fbniw 
habit*  of  the  Bcholu-.     Kvery  dajr  conlirms  the  growing  imporujice  of  thcae  unm^ 


mg  been  read,  a  portion  of  a  oaalm  la  chanted,  or  they  sioft  a  hymia  ;  «nd  pnjm  M- 
low,|[«ierally  from  the  Oimilyaeleeiion  prepared  by  the  Bishop  of  Londoi.  IV 
evening  service  is  condurlod  in  a  similar  manner.  The  soleniuity  of  the  music  "MA 
t«  perftinned  in  four  part&,  is  an  impurtant  means  of  rendering  the  bmilv  Aenfom 
impressive.  We  trust  tliat  the  beiiefita  derircd  from  these  Beirices  may  not  be  Dw- 
sicut,  but  that  the  masters  reared  in  this  school  will  remember  the  faoasehoU  itwt- 
tioni,  and  will  maintain  in  their  own  dweUings  and  schoola  the  family  rite  with  mvI 
cure.  '^"* 

Quiet  has  been  enjoined  on  the  pupils  io  retiring  to  rest 

The  Sunday  has  been  partially  occupied  by  its  appropriate  studies.  The  seriiw 
of  the  church  have  been  attended  moniing  and  evening;  and,  beudcs  a  tiertaia  Mii^ 
devoted  to  the  ntudy  of  the  formularies,  the  evening  has  been  spent  in  writin^tf 
from  memory  a  copicius  atiittract  of  one  of  the  sermons.  At  eight  o'clocV  theaepMS- 
positioiis  have  betii  read  and  commented  upon  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  tehaaL 
and  a  mn»l  ust-fiil  opnortxinily  has  been  afforded  for  rcli^fious  iustnjction  besideitW 
daily  instruetion  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Eden  has  likewise  attended  the  school  on  Fti^ 
and  vxaniined  the  classes  in  their  acquainljuicc  willi  the  Uoly  f^criptures  and  fom^ 
Uriea  of  the  CburcK     The  religious  department,  generally,  ia  tmder  his  soiwiiiita^ 
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LETTERS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Mr    DEAR    SlB, 

Historical  reflections  may  be  very  clever  and  yet  tiresoine ;  they 
may  be  very  commonplace  and  yet  interesting.  They  will  be  tiresome, 
if  tliey  (lu  not  bear  npnn  some  one  point— if  they  be  not  continuous — if 
they  do  not  help  to  explain  a  state  of  things  wlucb  is  actually  or 
poten(1:Llly  oxistiog.  If  they  possess  these  three  conditions  they  must 
have  some  value,  though  they  have  no  novelty.  Those  which  I  mean 
to  offer  to  you  are  very  obvious ;  they  munt  have  occurred  to  you  often ; 
hut  they  all  turn  upon  "  the  infiuences  which  have  contributed  to  the 
grotrth  of  our  English  nation  as  those  influences  exhibited  themselves  in 
the  period  before  the  conquest,"  I  think,  therefore,  tliey  may  serve  you 
for  texts  in  your  conversations  witli  your  pupils. 

For  a  very  long  time  historians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  beginning 
English  History  with  the  Invasion  of  the  Romans.  The  course  is,  I 
believe,  a  right  one,  but  I  question  whether  the  reason  which  is  gene- 
rally assigned  for  it  is  equally  so.  It  is  s&id  that  alt  the  previous 
records  concerning  ua  are  fabulous,  or  at  least  uncertain.  Now,  the 
same  may  be  observed,  with  equal  trutli,  of  three  out  of  four  of  tlic  tra- 
ditions concerning  Greece  before  the  age  of  Cyrus,  and  of  Rome  bcforo 
the  bumuig  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.     Nevertheless  the  traditions  of 
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both  these  people  nrc  of  very  great  value :  we  coiild  not  nnderstand  the 
aulbentic  part  of  their  history  without  theiri.  If  they  cancot  he 
defended  as  records  of  events  which  actually  happened,  they  yet  eiiubit. 
in  a  moctt  striking  mnnner,  the  mind  and  opinions  of  the  i>c<ip]e  who  in* 
vented  or  rcct-ivt-d  them.  Were  this  the  cuse,  then,  vrith  the  tiadidoai 
concerning  Britain  before  the  age  of  Ciesar,  they  ought  to  be  most 
diL%ent]y  weighed  ;  and  the  historian  who  passed  them  over  merely  be- 
eaUBc  he  could  not  ascertain  them  to  be  literally  true,  would  be  jtutlj 
accused  of  suppressing  evidence  that  was  of  great  inipurtance.  It  hi 
because  these  traditions  are  not  of  this  character;  because  tiiey  mcftU 
contain  the  ^esMrs  or  ^dreams  of  people  in  a  subsetjuent  age  about  the 
places  from  which  their  ancestors  came,  and  the  way  in  wliich  they  mij 
have  possibly  been  connected  with  olhcr  nations ;  and  because  thcw 
notions  are  evidently  merely  borrowed  from  the  classical  stories,  thtf 
they  are  of  little  interest,  and  would  be  of  none  if  they  did  not  illustnte 
the  habits  of  thinking  in  tlie  period  to  which  they  can  be  traced.  All 
we  can  lay  is,  that,  at  a  certmn  time,  about  filty-five  years  before  tht 
coining  of  Christ,  it  pleased  God  that  a  little  island  in  the  distant  west 
should  begin  to  act  iu  part  in  the  drama  of  the  world.  The  most 
observing,  enterprising,  and  accomplished  man  in  the  most  obserring, 
enterprising,  and  accomplished  nation  then  upon  eJirth  was  appointwl  to 
make  this  land  known  to  tlic  rest  of  mankind.  He  is  in  command  ef 
the  Roman  legions  in  the  province  of  OaiU.  He  finds  tliat  the  re6v- 
tory  people  in  some  parts  of  tliat  province  are  recruited  ftom  a  littU 
island  which  he  might  reach  in  the  course  of  a  short  sail :  it  seems, 
from  the  reports  which  he  has  heard,  to  be  a  curious  place  in  many 
respects.  It  is  said  to  be  the  central  seat  of  a  superstition  which  he  bid 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country  he  had  beeu  conquering.  Al  all 
events,  to  visit  it  would  be  a  good  occupation  for  his  troops,  and  a  pl«- 
saut  gratification  of  his  own  taste  for  observation  and  inquirr.  Now 
the  acts  which  he  did  here  are  of  comparatively  little  impoitunce.  WlMt 
he  found  here  is  much  more  interesting.  It  would  appear  that  be 
covered,  or  fancied  he  discovered,  the  vestiges  of  two  di  tint-t  races 
the  country  ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  people  in  Kent  as  being  far  moc* 
civilised  than  the  rest,  and  this  part  of  the  country  he  supposes  to  hare  ^ 
been  visited  by  Belgiu  colonists-  These  he  seems  elsewhere  to  oomidef  I 
as  belonging  to  the  German  race.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  there 
must  Jinve  been,  even  at  this  period,  a  portion  of  that  Teutonic  fomilr 
in  Britain  which  was  aftenvaids  to  possess  the  greatest  part  of  it ;  wid 
many  modern  antiquarians  assure  us  that  some  of  the  names  of  riven 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Britons,  arc  of  Teutonic 
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virigin.  Be  that  ab  it  nuy.  thU  waa  bat  a  very  small  leaven  in  the 
coniposition  of  the  British  society.  The  great  body  of  the  inhabiianls 
Cffisor  assumes,  witliout  doubt,  to  b«>loiig  to  another  of  the  great  races 
which  divide  the  world.  He  says,  that  they  were  Kelts;  that  their 
munnertt  were  Keltic  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  some  in  their  general  features 
with  tliose  of  the  Gaula  among  whom  he  had  dwelt:  above  all,  that 
their  relij;ion  was  Keltic,  their  priests  or  Druids  Iwing  those  from  whom 
the  Keltic  nations  on  the  Continent  received  their  instruction  and 
initiation. 

It  is  ex'ident  then  that,  if  we  would  understand  the  influences  which 
have  acted  upon  our  nation,  we  should  consider,  first  of  all,  what  mnn- 
ncr  of  people  these  Kelts  were,  and  what  they  could  or  could  not  do 
for  us.  Cccsar  perceived,  most  truly,  that  he  could  not  answer  this 
question,  or  assist  us  in  answering  it,  any  way  so  well  as  by  explaining 
to  us  what  that  Keltic  religion,  of  which  I  just  spoke,  was.  Though 
he  may  have  liad  In  his  own  mind  much  of  the  scepticism  respecting 
the  gods  of  his  own  country  which  was  prevalent  among  the  men  of  his 
class  in  that  age,  yet  he  was  far  too  wise  and  discerning  not  to  know 
that  the  character  of  a  nation  may  be  better  judged  of  by,  and  is  more 
determined  by  iu  reiij3;ious  belief  than  by  nil  other  causes  whatsoever. 
Accordingly  he  took  great  pains  to  undorstniul  the  faith  of  these  Kelts, 
observing  it  both  in  the  common  people,  and  conversing  with  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  Druids  iu  (jnul.  In  his  report  of  what  he  saw 
and  heard,  it  is  evident  that  he  ia  not  always  accurate,  because  be  hns 
attempted  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  his  countrj*men  by  gix'ing 
Roman  phrases  for  the  notions  of  the  Britons  and  Gauls ;  telling  us, 
for  instance,  that  they  worshipped  Jupiter,  and  Apollo,  and  Pluto.  For 
language  of  this  kind  we  must  make  allowances ;  and  rather  seek  to 
gain  information  from  ihoBC  parts  of  his  narrative  in  which  he  is  distin- 
guishing this  religion  from  others,  than  froui  lliose  in  which  he  is  seek- 
ing to  find  resemblances  between  them.  There  is  one  very  instructive 
passage  in  his  history  of  this  kind,  in  which  he  compares  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Britons  with  those  of  the  Germans,  and  gives  his  general 
impreuiou  rcipecting  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  each.  Among 
other  things  he  mentions,  that  the  Kelts  had  tlie  highest  notions 
of  the  value  of  sacrifice,  and  heUeved  human  sacrifices  to  be  the  most 
precinui  of  all.  He  docs  not  say  that  the  Germans  positively  neglected 
these — indeed,  we  could  confute  him  from  himself,  and  from  other  au- 
thorities, if  he  did—  hut  he  intimates  distinctly  that  ihcir  n^jird  to  them 
was  not  by  any  means  characteitstical  of  their  feeling'^.  He  speaks  of 
a  iJcvotiun  to  the  priesthood,  and  the  neknowleilginent  of  mysterious 
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qualities  belonging  to  them,  ta  the  Keltic  tendency ;  a  greater  atten- 
tion to  ciWl  afTiiirs,  to  the  power  of  their  kings,  as  the  German.      And 
he  sums  up  all  with  an  asscrtion^one  part  of  which  is  for  too  strong  (as 
1  may  show  you  hereafter),  but  the  other  half  of  which  seems   to  be 
strictly  true — that  the  Kelts  geaerally  reverenced  what  was  stnuige, 
mysterious,    and     invisible,    and    the    Germans   only     those     thing* 
which  they  could  see.     I  believe  these  remarks  of  Ca;sar  are  really  of 
mure  value  in  cxpUuning  to  us  the  character  of  this  reli^on  than  the 
many  learned  and  elaborate  treatises  which  have  been  written  upon  it 
in  modem  times.     Later  writers  have  been  at  great  pains  to  show  pre- 
cisely what  the  Druids  meant  by  particular  parts  of  their  worship ;  why 
tbey  reverenced  the  oak  or  the  misletoe ;  what  is  the  purpose  of  such  a 
fabric  OS  that  of  Stonchengc  ;  bow  the  traditions  in  the  Welch  l^^ds 
might  have  been  derived  from  Scripture,  or  from  some  classical  souroe. 
In  all  these  speculations  they  have  hud  abundant  play  for  their  fancies, 
and  no  doubt  they  may  have  thrown  out  hints,  as  well  as  have   lighted 
upon  facts,  which  arc  of  considerable  value.     But  I  think  the  only 
clearly  ascertained  result  from  them  all,  and  what  would  have  been  (he 
most  important  result  if  all  the  rest  had  been  ascertained,  is  this,  that 
awe  and  reverence  were  especially  characteristic  of  these  Kelts ;  that 
they  were  continually  haunted  with  the  feeling  of  a  power  with  which 
their  senses  could  not  grapple,  but  which  was  exercising  a  secret  snd 
wonderful   inHuence   upon  their  lives  and  circunutances ;    thai  they 
looked  upon  men  as  venerable  and  great  Just  so  far  as  they  believed 
them  to  be  the  agents  of  this  power,  and  to  derive  any  influence  from  it. 
The  idea  of  an  awful,  and,  to  tlic  greater  part  of  men,  an  unapproachable 
presence,  of  particular  persona  and  places  hallowed  by  that  presence, 
and  of  a  great  giilf  of  separation  between  the  rest  of  mankind  and  their 
divinity — whom  nevertheless  they  were  to  worship,  and  might  hope  to 
appease ;  this  it  was  which  lay  beneath  all  the  other  thoughts  which 
were  stirring  in  the  minds  of  the  Kelts,  and  gave  the  tone  to 
whole  character.   From  this  proceeded  the  feeling  of  a  mysterious  wisdom, 
expressing  itself  in  words  different,  or  differently  arranjjed,  from  tho 
which  they  heard  and  used  in  their  common  transactions — words,  speak- 
ing of  strange  tilings  in  themselves  or  in  the  world  about  them.     The 
bards  were  only  a  branch  of  the  Druids.     Poetry  was  as  religious  in 
another  way  as  sacriOce.     In  like  maimer  all  justice,  and  law,   and 
punishment,  were  felt  to  be  essentially  divine  ;  uU  afiairs  appertaining  to 
these  belonged  to  the  priesthood ;  so  that  Caesar  says  expressly,  and  hit 
opinion  15  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history,  tliat  the  kin^ 
were  warriors,  and  warriors  merely. 
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Now  when  we  coiinecL  these  feelings,  which  I  liave  atlribated  lo  the 
Kelts,  with  their  human  sacrifices,  with  the  other  abonnnalious  of  their 
worship,  and  with  the  moral  debasement  which  prevailed  among  the 
mass  uf  the  people,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  influence 
was  purely  evil ;  that  just  so  far  as  those  qualities  and  tendencies  have 
passed  iiilo  our  charatter,  we  have  recei?ed  something  which  we  have 
need  by  all  efforts  to  eradicate.  But  perliaps  a  more  eaniest  and  pious 
consideration  of  the  question  may  lead  us  to  a  different  opinion.  We 
may  ace  that  every  oue  of  these  Keltic  feelings  was  in  itself  a  true  and 
deep  feeling — one  with  which  we  cannot  affcjrd  to  dispense — one  which 
God  liimself  has  placed  within  us,  which,  some  way  or  other,  must  be 
satisfied.  We  may  see  that  this  sense  of  awe  and  mystery,  if  it  be  left 
to  work,  and  to  invent  objects  for  itself,  will  give  birth  to  the  most 
fearful  superstition,  and  will  not  prcser^'e  from  the  dorkefit  crimes;  but 
we  shall  not  the  less  believe  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  It,  and  that  what 
it  cannot  find  out  for  itself  may  be  made  known  to  it.  We  shall  think 
that  the  cxistent-e  of  such  a  disposition  ns  that  we  have  described  in  the 
first  tribe  which  possessed  our  soil,  was  not  permitted  for  nothing;  that 
this  was  a  part  of  tlic  divine  education  of  our  n;itiun,  and  that  whatever 
other  thoughts  and  influences  may  have  mingled  with  and  modified 
these,  they  were  intende<1  to  form  a  very  important  and  fundameaital 
part  of  our  moral  being. 

1  pass  from  the  conquered  to  the  conquerors — from  the  Keltic  or 
Druidical  inlluence  to  tlic  Roman.  What  the  nature  oftliis  was  we  can 
only  understand  by  noticing  what  the  characteristics  of  the  Roman  na- 
tion were,  and  what  kind  of  work  It  was  appointed  to  do  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  On  this  subject  the  evidence  is  very  clear  and  de- 
cisive. The  Roman  history.*  bus  been  written  and  re-wriltcn  ;  stories 
which  were  once  believed  certain  have  been  rejected,  and  facts  which 
were  supposed  to  mean  one  thing  are  now  generally  believed  to  mean 
quite  another  thing.  But  that  which  the  first  eminent  annalist  of 
Rome  believed  to  be  the  great  business  of  his  work — namely,  to  exhibit 
tlie  conflicts  through  which  the  Roman  institutions  were  established, 
and  then  the  power  which,  by  means  of  those  institutions,  it  exerted 
over  other  people ;  this  is  acknowlq^ed  also  by  tlie  latest,  and,  I  may 
•ay.  by  all  intermediate  writers  of  any  value,  as  the  central  subject  of 
their  inquiries.  This,  then,  was  the  remarkable  distinction  of  Oie 
Romans — they  were  a  people  who  were  appointed  to  realize  for  them- 
selves, and  to  teach  to  others  the  meaning  of  order  and  government,  tlio 
blessings  of  subordination  and  obedience,  the  necessity  of  union.  As 
in  the  can  we  just  spoke  of,  tbeir  religioua  belief  illustmted  and  fixed 
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the  prerailing  hatnt  of  their  mind  ;  their  gods  wre  cspecialTy  the  |if> 
KrreT%  of  order ;  they  u[^eld  fomily  lUe  and  discipUnet  asd  thdr  at- 
thority  over  mea  wu  explained  snd  exhibited  ia  tfa«  aatboiitT  vliA 
the  parent  exercued  over  his  cliildren.  For  many  ycara  before  the  »- 
vaaioD  of  Britain,  this  faith  had  been  gndeally  changing  Into  the  MOoi 
that  the  acknowledgment  of  taperior  powen  waa  neeesaary  for  the  np' 
port  of  the  state ;  and  that  one  principle  might  be  true  for  a  wm  bb. 
auother  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  these  notioDa^  irfaicli  leentd 
so  acute  and  philo6opbical,  had  been  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  aationl 
union,  by  the  selfish  strifes  of  political  chieftains,  and  by  the  deo^  af 
family  life.  They  were  soon  followed  by  the  ruin  of  those  mstitatkni 
to  which  Rome  owed  all  its  fcreatness.  But  H  was  ordained  thst  sosai 
of  the  very  circumstances  which  most  destroyed  the  politieal  freedoB 
and  life  of  the  moiher  country,  should  prove  beneficial  to  its  colonics. 
The  Ramans  liad  imparted  their  own  institutions  to  the  countries  whid 
they  conquered,  and  had  given  to  the  natives  of  them  the  frw^oa  d 
their  city.  While  the  Republic  lasted,  and  the  exercise  of  Tot^  al 
Rome  was  a  great  privilege,  the  people  of  the  provinces  crowded  to  ihe 
capital ;  when  the  empire  was  established,  and  popular  Ic^slotioii  be- 
cnme  a  mere  farce,  this  attraction  ceased  :  then  the  provincials  hegn  to 
tike  more  interest  in  the  municipal  government,  which  had  been  ecub* 
lished  among  themselves,  and  a  class  consisting  partly  of  Italians,  vte 
had  settled  in  the  provinces,  partly  of  natives,  gradually  began  to  take 
pnrt  in  the  management  i>f  local  afluirs,  subject  to  the  g'eneral  coBtnl  I 
of  tlie  lloman  Procurator.  Britain,  being  a  distant  province,  partook 
more  larf^ely  than  most  in  the  advantages  of  this  system.  From  the  thne 
of  Domitian.  when  it  was  put  under  the  government  of  Agricola  (a  manj 
who  understood,  letter  than  all  of  whom  we  have  any  record,  the  read  \ 
principles  of  Roman  equity,  and  the  duties  which  a  mother  country  owied 
toils  remote  subjects), down  to  thetime  ofDioclesian.when  theneoessitin 
of  the  empire  compelled  it  to  lay  great  imposts  upon  the  local  goventors, 
and  thus  converted  their  places  into  burdens  instead  of  privileges — that 
is  to  say,  for  a  period  of  about  200  years  Britain  was  gradtially  learning 
tlic  blessings  of  social  order,  tlie  meaning  of  instttntions,  the  conditioni 
under  which  it  is  possible  for  men#o  live  together  in  the  world.  Those 
points  to  wliich  1  have  just  adverted  have  been  most  ably  illustrated  by  I 
M.  Guizot,  in  his  essay  on  the  municipul  institutions  of  Rome.  TUn 
writer  seems  to  have  established  a  position  which  mnny  others  had  i 
ailoptetl  before  him,  thai  all  the  institutions  which  exist  in  Europe  lu' 
the  present  day  are  not  according  to  the  thcorj'  which  prevailed  exten- 
sively io  the  last  century,  derived  to  us  from  the  woods  of  Germany, 
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l>ut  are  the  imtuml  outgrowth  of  those  which  were  established  in  the 
heart  of  each  nation  by  its  Roman  conquerors. 

Here,  then,  is  an  influence  of  an  entirely  difTercnt  kind  from  that  which 
we  took  notice  of  before.      At  fir.-t  the  two  seemed  to  be  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  each  oilier,   and  thia  was  felt  ao  strongly  hy  tlie  Ilomans, 
that  they  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  extirpate  Druidism,  planning,  uta 
very  considerable  risk,   ao  attack  upon  the   Island  of  Mona,  in  which 
they  supposed  that  thetic  priests  had  their  principal  seat.      To  a  certain 
extent    they  succeeded.      Roman   civilization   gained    ground    in   all 
direcUons.     Baths,    porticos,   theatres,    arose.     Temples    to  Uie  gods 
were  built,  which  superseded  the  old  worship  in  the  woods.     It  seemed 
as  if  all  the  Keltic  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence  were  to  be  lost  amidst 
the  contrivances  of  external  refinement  and  luxury.     But  just  when 
this  triumph  seemed  to  be  nhuost  accomplished,  a  new  and  strange  pro- 
clamation was  heard  hy  the  people  of  this  island — a  proclamation  which 
come  over  with   the  Romans  themselves.      It  was  said   tliat  a   new 
kingdom  had  been  set  up  among  men — a  kingdom  as  orderly,  as  onivcr- 
sal  as  the  Roman  kingdom  itself;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  mysterious 
kingdom,    founded    upon    a  connexion    which  had   been   established 
between  Heaven  and  earth — a  kingdom,  the  ministers  of  which  had 
exercised  jMJwcrs  more  wonderful  than  were  exhibited  by  the  Keltic 
priests,  but  powers  never  put  forth  for  their  own  sakes,  or  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  own  endowments — poxvers  which  witnessed  to  the  humblest 
and  poorest  that  they  were  citizens  of  the  same  dinne  commonwealth, 
and  that  their  rulers  M'ere  their  servants.     It  was  said  to  be  based  on  a 
sacriiicc  more  mysterious  tbun  the  priests  had  ever  dreamed  of,  yet  it 
tolerated  no  enmity  towards   any  human  creature  i  it  exalted  e\ery 
form  of  life,  and  human  life  above  all.     Into  this  kingdom  all  were  in- 
vited to  enter — Romans  and  Britons,  the  conquerors  and  the  slaves,  did 
enter  it  together.      It  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  the   British   Roman 
Society,  a  new  society  having  laws  of  its  own,  but  laws  which  seemed 
to  make  the  other  laws  more  intelligible,  to  give  them  a  new  power  and 
sanction  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  a  kingdom  having  strict  observances  and 
ordinances,  and  its  members  were  connected  with  people  living  in  other 
provinces,  and  they  owned  another  king  than  Crcsar.     It  must,  there- 
fore, be  suppressed  if  Roman  power  could  suppress  it  ;  but  that  was 
tried  and  failed.     At  length  tliis  Roman  slate  must  do  humage  to  that 
which   it  could    nut  subdue.     It  acknowledges  that   this   mysterious 
kingdom  is   a  real  kingdom,  and  that  its  own  emperors  hold   their 
authority  by  pennission  of  appointment  of  its  head.      In  Britain  as  in 
the  other  provinces,  the  ofticers  of  the  Christian  Churcli,  after  years  of 
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peril  liiid  proscription,  found  Otcmsclvcs  at  once  rccof^iiisi)^  as  iinportAnC 
members  of  the  cnmmonwentlh,  Ijecoming  some  of  the  liighcst  and  most 
honoured  persons  in  the  local  municipaUties,  and  influencing  the 
decrees  of  the  general  goverament. 

Here,  then,  is  a  third  influence  which  seems  in  a  remarkable  degree 
to  hamioniac  the  other  ivo,  to  cyplnin  their  right  relative  to  each  other, 
and  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  both.  But  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition 
fiilly  to  consider  the  character  and  nature  of  this  influence ;  for  the  eariy 
British  Church,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  understood  hut  im- 
perfectly its  own  position  and  the  degree  in  which  it  was  to  act  upon 
and  subdue  the  world  around  it.  Tltc  false  and  senile  eivilizatiou 
which  liad  been  growing  up  in  this  province  (even  more  than  in  most 
of  the  provinces)  corrupted  the  men  who  were  to  have  raised  &nd 
purified  it ;  false  notions  infected  their  faith,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
complaints  of  the  earliest  British  Ilistoiian,  a  low  and  grovelling  tnoralily 
begun  to  characterise  nil  classes  of  society.  In  this  condition  of  things 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  old  1>ruidical  superstition,  which  bad 
never  been  extinguished,  though  it  had  been  kept  down,  by  Roman  in- 
fluence, revived;  that  when  the  legions  of  the  empire  were  withdrawn, 
Christianity  would  have  been  brought  into  direct,  and,  so  far  as  H 
depended  upon  llio  character  of  its  u|iholdeni,  into  unequal  conilict  with 
the  oldest  and  darkcsit  fonn  of  Pa<;anisni,  For  of  this  we  may  he  sure, 
that  the  deep  want  of  some  objects  of  reverence  which  there  is  in  the 
bumnn  heart  will  be  satisfied  somehow,  and  that  if  those  who  ought  to 
satisfy  it  have  lost  the  ff«ling  themselves  through  indifference  or  sensu- 
ality, and  therefore  do  not  know  what  true  nouri-shment  has  been 
provided  for  it,  men  will  resort  to  all  false  and  terrible  inventions  to 
appease  their  yearnings,  and  relieve  their  misery. 

But  this  was  tlie  moment  in  which  it  was  ordnine<1,  that  the  next 
great  element—  the  principal  clement  of  our  English  national  charaelcf 
— was  to  make  itself  manifest,  t  spoke  of  some  early  indications  of  a 
Teutonic  or  Gothic  race  in  this  country,  doubtful,  perhaps,  but  interest- 
ing  to  notice  in  connexion  with  that  part  of  the  scheme  of  Providence 
which  we  arc  now  entering  upon.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  a  still 
more  powerful  settlement  of  this  same  race  in  one  part  of  Scotland,  and 
as  if  we  were  to  reckon  among  these  the  invaders  who  so  oflen  disturbed 
the  peace  of  Britain  during  the  stay  of  tlie  Romans,  and  made  existence 
there  intolerable  after  they  left  it.  But  whether  in  the  shape  of  invad- 
ers or  helpers,  of  marauders  by  land  or  pirates  nt  sea,  some  branch  of 
this  great  family  of  the  world  was  meant  to  find  a  home  here  ;  the 
whole  of  Euro|)e,  in  fact,  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  brought  under 
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influence  of  this  tribe.      They  were  to  reorganize  every  promce  of  ihe 
empire,  and  though  different  circumstances  might  bring  tticm  to  different 
places,  and  there  might  be  important  distinctions  of  character  in  those 
who  went  Jiither  and  thither;  yet  we  may  fairly  believe  that  they  were 
all  prepared  to  accomplish  a  work  nearly  of  the  same  kind — a  work  in 
part  of  destruction,  but  ultimately  of  renewal  and  restoration.     I  udd 
that  the  remarks  of  Caesar  upon  the  religion  of  Uie  Germans,  though 
evidently  the  result  of  some  observation  and  reflection,  seemed  not  to  be 
so  accurate  as  those  which  he  made  respecting  the  Kelts.     In  one  or 
two  particulars  he  is  directly  opposed  to  Tacitus,  who,  as  he  wrote  with 
the  Commentaries  before  him,  and  refers  to  them  witli  admiration,  would 
not  be  likely  to  contradict  them  except  upon  higher  evidence.     More- 
over, we  possess  documents  which  enable  us  to  speak  confidently  on 
the  subject.     The  mythology  of  those  Angles,  and  Jutes,  and  Saxons 
who  came  to  our  shores,  of  the  Germans,  concerning  whom  Csesor  and 
Tacitus  write  collectively,  as  well  as  of  the  Danes  and  Normans,  is  that 
Scandinavian    mythology  which   is   embodied  in    two   or  three  very 
remarkable  poems.     No  one  who  reads  these,  or  who  attends  to  the 
otliej  traditions  of  this  tribe,  can  agree  with  Cxsttr,   that  they  wor- 
sliipped  only  what  they  saw.      There  arc  in  the  Edda  and  Voluspa,  to 
which  I  allude,  very  curious  speculations  about  the  origin  of  the  world, 
about  invisible  powers  wliich  have  presided,  or  do  preside,  over  its 
destiny,  and  about  the  destruction  of  all  things.     iSuch  thoughts  as  tliese 
could  not  be  connected  nilh  a  faith  of  so  entirely  outward  and  visible 
a  character  as  that  which  the  Roman  describes.     Nay,  it  would  be 
difBcult  to  understand  haw  the  strong  persuasion  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  which   the  Komans  themselves  ascribe  to  all  these  northern 
nations,  could  have  co-existed  with  that  indifference  to  everything  lying 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  senses  and  sensible  utility  which  be  imaginea 
to  have  characterised  them.     Wherein,  then,  did  the  tliHerence  between 
them  and  the  Keltic  race — a  difference  which  struck  Ca^3ar  so  forcibly, 
really  consist  ?  I  believe,  in  this  : — We  have  seen  that  the  Kelts,  along 
with  their  sense  of  an  in^'isiblc  Power,  and  their  deep  reverence  fur  him, 
had  a  very  low  notion  of  the  worth  or  dignity  of  man  ;  a  very  dim 
apprehension  that  there  coidd  be  any  direct  relation  or  intercourse  be- 
tween the  worshipper  and  his  Creator.      They  could  not  wholly  divest 
themselves  of  the  sense  of  such  a  connexion,  or  ihcy  would  not  have 
believed  that  there  was  any  set  of  men  like  the  Druids  or  the  Bards,  or 
that  sacrifices  had  any  meaning  and  value.     But  still  the  feeling  of  the 
distance  between  man  and  the  objects  or  object  of  his  adoration,  was  far 
more  constantly  present  to  llicir  mind,  than  any  thought  or  dream  of  a 
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possible  union  between  them.  With  the  Goth»  or  Germans  the  cue 
was  exactly  the  reverse.  Their  worehjp  U  what  we  called  Hero  tcortkif. 
They  honoured  Odin,  a  divine  man,  of  whom  they  recordei!  actions  wbtdi 
were  strictly  human,  and  who  they  bclievetl  to  be  the  ancestor  of  thctr 
kings,  and  in  some  degree  of  their  whole  nution.  Hence  it  came  lo 
pass,  that  their  religion  had  something  of  a  jovial  inateod  of  a  sombi 
caat;  that  it  was  wanting  in  the  deep  solemnity  which  belonged  lo  th. 
of  the  Druids,  but  that  it  cvinecd  far  more  sympathy  with  ham; 
creatures.  A  very  striking  diflerence  which  was  the  result  of  tliis, 
apparent  in  their  estimate  of  their  kings  or  chieftains.  The  Keltic' 
chief,  as  we  have  seen,  was  merely  a  warrior  entirely  separated  from  the 
flacerdutal  cast,  the  members  of  which  tmdcrtook  all  the  higher  officea 
of  government  and  legislation.  But  the  Scandinavian  king  was  a  d^ 
scendant  of  Odin.  He  had  atmut  him  a  religious  character.  He  pn- 
sidod  at  the  council ;  he  gave  jmlgments  ;  possibly  he  even  offered  aar 
criHce^-  The  priests  were  a  part  of  the  nation,  an  indispensable  part 
of  it|  but  tlie  king  was  lookeil  upon  as  the  head  of  it.  One  otlier  dif- 
ference must  yet  be  noted,  which  is  established  by  very  satisfactory 
proofs,  and  which  is  of  great  importance.  The  general  lone  of  morality 
among  the  Germans  was  altugethei  snpcrior  to  that  among 
Kelts.  Caesar  attributes  community  of  wives  to  the  Rritona.  Tadti 
speaks  confidently  of  the  great  reverence  which  the  Germans  felt 
women;  of  their  reverence  for  the  marriage  vow;  of  therare  oecurrem 
of  polygamy  among  them.  It  is  evident  that  they  had  a  sense  of  th* 
connexion  of  the  beings  whom  they  worshipped  with  all  their  comrooa 
transactions — a  feeling  that  their  ordinurj-  relationships  were  hallowed 
by  their  relationship  to  Oihn.  All  these  circumstances  together  help 
account  for  the  feelings  of  self-respect,  the  bravery,  the  enterprise, 
skill  in  overcoming  the  diillcultics  and  dangers  of  the  sea,  which 
familiarly  attribute  to  tlicse  barbarians,  and  which  caused  those  of  thi 
who  came  to  Britain,  or  went  into  any  other  part  of  the  world,  to  tri' 
nmph  easily  over  the  civilized  but  emaxcnlated  people  they  encountered. 
There  are  those  who  are  so  smitten  with  admiratiun  for  these  vigorous 
and  energetic  human  qualities,*  that  they  have  no  notion  that  ouytht 
else  can  be  wanted  to  make  up  the  character  of  a  nation.  If  they  h 
had  the  management,  these  Teutonic  feelings  would  have  driven  out 
others  that  had  got  root  here  before.  But  He  who  had  the  management 
of  it  ordered  it  otherwise.  The  settlement  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in 
our  country  was  gradual ;  and  when  they  established  themselves,  it  does 
mit  seem  that  they  wholly  extirpated  the  old  inhabitants,  far  less 
old  customs  and  habits  of  thmking.     The  traditions  concerning 
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battles  which  they  hftd  to  fight  with  Prince  Arthur  and  his  brother 
champions,  are  not  in  themselves  of  any  great  weight,  for  they  are  not 
alluded  to  by  the  nearest  contcmpomry  historian;  nay,  they  belong  to 
a  comparatively  late  period.  Nevertheless,  tlu-y  indicate  n  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  the  Saxuns  themselves  (for  they  seem  to  be  rather  of  Saxon 
than  of  Hritish  invention),  that  in  some  semie  the  conquered  were  the 
conquerors  ;  that  after  all  their  defeats  the  old  people,  if  they  did  not 
retain  pobsessiun  of  a  part  of  the  soil,  yet  succeeded  in  maintaining  and 
communicating  a  portion  of  their  feelings  and  institutions. 

How  this  result  took  place  we  can  in  some  cases  aflinn  positively^ 
and  in  some  form  reasonable  conjectures.  That  the  forms  of  Roman 
society  which  hud  heen  established  in  BriUiin  were  adopted  by  the 
Saxons,  and  were  only  modified  by  their  own  barbarous  notions,  is  quite 
evident  from  the  offices,  and  even  from  the  names,  of  those  to  whom 
Uicir  aiTairs  were  entrusted.  It  seems  scarcely  more  doubthil  that  tlie 
old  Drui<iical  worship,  which,  as  I  said,  had  never  been  extinct,  and 
which  must  have  gained  strength  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Koman 
ascendency,  became  combined  witli  that  which  the  invaders  brought 
with  them.  It  is  a  greater  diHiculty  to  ascertain  to  wliat  extent  the 
Christian  Church  in  Britain  acted  upon  the  Saxons.  That  Churcb 
seems  to  have  been  purified  in  faith  and  practice  by  the  severe  trials 
wliicb  it  passed  through  from  the  Pagan  conquerors.  But  we  may 
infer,  from  the  language  of  its  members  nt  a  subsequent  period,  that 
they  were  very  little  impressed  with  the  duty  of  trying  to  convert  the 
Saxons,  or  at  least  had  very  little  contideuce  that  they  were  endowed 
with  power  from  above  to  accomplish  such  a  work.  They  seem  rather 
to  have  felt  that  it  was  tbeir  business  to  withdraw  from  the  strife,  and 
to  maintain,  in  quietness  and  seclusion,  their  own  faith  and  fellowship. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  also,  that  they  retained  too  much  indignation  fur  the 
wrongs  which  they  bad  suQbred  from  the  Saxons,  to  chcri&b  tliose 
earnest  longings  for  tlieir  wellare  which  Christians  elsewhere  entertained. 
Still  it  is  iut)>osaible  that  some  seeds  of  the  true  faith  should  not  have 
been  lofl  in  tlie  soil,  which  were  to  germinate  another  day. 

I  believe,  however,  we  may  gain  much  instruction  from  the  fact,  that 
Christianity  was  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  beginning  in  our  island, 
and  was  to  be  brought  to  us  by  foreign  hands.  We  have  seen  bow  it 
had  appealed  tu  both  those  habits  of  feeling  which  it  found  existing 
here — to  the  Keltic  sense  of  awe  and  mystery,  to  the  Roman  sense  of 
order  and  unity.  Bui  now  another  gift  had  been  bestowed  upon  us — 
anotlier  temper  of  mind^  which,  tliough  it  might  have  amalgamated  with 
the  other  two,  yet  Imd  proved  itself  Stronger  than  cither.     The  Teutonic 
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feeling  of  tlie  grandeur  and  dignitjr  of  our  human  race,  of  there  bdn^ 
Bome  great  and  divine  man  to  whom  men  arc  to  look  up  to — to  wbom 
men  are  to  feel  tliemselves  related,  who  is  their  King,  and  in  whose  name, 
and  under  whose  authority  their  kings  ore  to  rcign,  in  their  rehitionsbip 
tu  whom  their  ordinary  relationships  arc  ennobled  and  glon6ed  ;  thii 
feeling  had  proved  how  mighty  and  liuw  true  it  is,  and  had  demanded, 
like  the  Keltic,  something  better  than  dreams  and  ^blcs  to  SAtisfy  it 
And  now  Augustine  and  his  monks  came  over  with  words  which  ad- 
dressed themselves  expressly  and  distinctly  to  this  great  craving.  The 
aimple  declaration  of  One  who  was  that  which  the  worshippers  of  Odin  _ 
acknowledged  ought  to  be  the  King  of  men,  a  divine  Being  wli 
had  glorified  the  human  nature  which  he  had  assumed-^of  the  adc 
tion  of  men  in  him — and  of  all  human  royalty  being  derived 
him,  and  receiving  its  value  from  the  allegiance  which  it  rendered 
to  him — this  declaration,  with  all  the  acts,  forms,  and  vritnesaes 
which  accompanied  it,  was  that  for  which  the  Saxon  race  hod  been 
waiting,  and  which,  owing  to  a  long  course  of  divine  prcparalioD»  tt 
was  ready  lo  receive. 

If  I  intended  this  letter  to  be  anything  more  than  a  collection  of 
stray  hints,  which  may  possibly  be  some  help  to  you  when  you  read 
or  tliiiik  over  the  history  again,  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  oat 
diese  remarks,  especially  the  one  that  I  last  made,  by  showing  you  m 
what  way  the  very  imperfections  and  errors  of  men  had  served  to  illus- 
trate that  di\'Tnc  purpose  for  the  building  up  of  our  nation,  to  which  all 
those  different  influences  were  subordinate.  The  records  of  a  rcry 
painful  controversy,  which  took  place  between  Augustine  on  the  one 
side  and  the  Bishops  of  the  old  British  Church  on  the  other,  and  which 
is  preserved  in  the  history  of  Bede,  would  explain  what  I  mean  very 
strikingly.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Italian  missionary  that  the  British 
Church  should  recognise  his  authority,  that  Christ's  kingdom  in  Kn^ 
land  ahotild  be  fcU  to  be  one,  and  that  the  members  of  it  should  act 
together  against  the  Paganism  which  surrounded  them.  The  British 
Bishops  declined  the  invitation.  They  suspected  ttiat  they  should  be 
brought  by  such  an  arrangement  into  subjection  to  the  Church  which 
hod  sent  Augustine  fortli,  and  they  objected  to  what  seemed  to  them 
the  too  human  character  of  Augustine's  teachings  and  practices.  Some 
historians  have  spoken  of  Augustine's  propositions  as  prompted  by  pftr- 
Bonal  ambition ;  some  have  censured  the  British  Bishops,  as  if  they 
were  merely  stickling  for  a  proud  independence.  There  is  colour  for 
both  imputations  ;  and  those  who  cultivate  that  kind  of  liberality  which 
thinketh  all  evil  ai  a  substitute  for  the  charity  which  thinketh  no  evS,] 
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■will  be  glad,  if  possiblct  to  believe  both.     I  think  that  those  who  study 
the  facts  calmly  will  believe  neither,  however  ready  they  may  be  to 
admit  that  in  this,  as  in  all  controversies  where  men  are  engaged  on 
both  sides,  impure  feelings  and  passions  may  have  marred  the  better 
intentions  of  each,     it  is  evident  that  there  was  the  practical  contrndic* 
tion  in  the  separation  of  two  bodies  having  the  same  bond  of  fellowship 
which  Augustine  proclaimed  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  attempted  to  avert  the 
evil  by  submitting  to  the  Welsh  Jjishops,  all  the  purposes  of  his  mission 
to  England  would  have  been  frustrated.     It  seems  equally  cndent  that 
there  was  the  danger  which  the  British  Bishops  foresaw— the  danger  of 
the  Roman  love  of  government  and  consolidation  leading  to  uaur])ation 
over  the  Church  in  each  nation,  and  of  that  human  character  which  wc 
have  seen  distinguished,  the  newly  converted  Saxons  overpowering  the 
diviner  and  more  mysterious  side  of  Christianity.     It  is  not  for  us  to 
say  which  was  right — to  judge,  lest  we  shouJd  be  judged  ;  but  it  is  for 
us  to  remark,  that  the  Christian  Church  was  not  intended  to  be  the 
■lave,  either  of  the  Keltic  habit  of  feeling,  which  predominated  in  the 
minds  of  the  old  Britons,  and  imparted,  unconsciously,  a  tone  to  their 
religion ;  nor  to  the  Roman  habit  of  feeling,  which  worked  strongly  in 
the  mind  of  Augustine ;  nor  to  the   Teutonic   reverence  for  human 
strength  and  goodness,  to  wliich  he  had  rightly  appealed,  but  which  he 
might  sometimes  be  tempted  by  wrong  means  to  flatter  ;  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  take  its  impression  from  any  one  of  these,  nor  yet  to  destroy 
any  one  of  them,  but  that  it  was  to  subordinate  them  all  to  itself,  give 
them  all  the  highest  possible  cultivation  and  satisfaction,  to  make  them 
hannonise  with,  and  not  contradict  each  other.     We  may  understand 
from  this  eariy  example  what  would  be  the  character  of  our  subsequent 
history ;  that,  in  the  hands  of  weak  human  instruments,  each  one  of 
these  dispositions  wuuld  be  gaining  the  ascendeacy,  giving  to  that  which 
mounted  above  them  all  its  own  exclusive  shape ;  that  each  honest  and 
true  man,  however,  even  if  one  of  those  tendencies  preduminatetl  in  his 
mind,  would  be  taught  to  exhibit  it  at  tho  right  time,  when  it  was  really 
wanted  to  balance  some  other  ;   and,  above  all,  that  tlicre  has  been 
throughout  a  Divinity  shaping  men's  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  they 
would,  which  has  made  the  conllicti;  and  oppositions  of  human  judg- 
ment to  contribute  towards  the  working  out  of  a  great  result. 

I  will  illustrate  this  remark  by  two  or  three  instances,  chiefly  drawn 
from  that  early  period  of  early  history  to  which  I  have  confined  myself, 
and  then  conclude. 

I  observed,  in  speaking  of  that  mythology  which  belonged  to  ibe 
Saxons,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  that  it  was  included  is 
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two  poems  ;  I  biid  said  previoualy,  in  speaking  of  the  Kelts,  that  I 
bards  had  not  only  a  high  but  a  religious  roctry  among  them.  Poetry, 
then,  it  seems,  was  not  peculiar  to  either  nf  these  races.  It  was  used 
as  the  expression  of  tlmt  which  was  most  earnest  and  solemn  in  tlie 
thoughts  and  conceptions  of  them  both.  The  Uruidical  poetry,  so  far 
as  we  may  trust  the  specimens  which  are  preserved  in  the  Welsh  Triads, 
was  more  curious  for  what  it  indicated  than  for  anytliing  that  it  ex* 
pressed :  it  consists  mainly  of  stanzas  of  three  lines  each ;  one  of  thoae 
lines  may  be  the  ol>ser\'atloii  of  some  fact  in  nature,  one  of  them  may 
be  a  moral  aphorism,  the  Uiird  a  reflection  not  connected  by  any 
observable  link  with  either  one  or  the  other,  but  which  has  apparently 
risen  up  in  the  poet's  mind  while  thinking  of  them  both.  It  is  very] 
curious  this,  the  kind  of  dim  perception  in  these  bards  of  a  mystery  inj 
the  world  around  them,  and  a  mystery  in  the  world  within  them,  and  of 
there  being  needed  some  tiiird  truth  or  mystery*  to  clear  them  both  up  ; 
but  what  it  is  they  know  not,  and  tlierefbre  the  combinatiou  which 
seemed  to  them  marvellous,  seems  to  us  both  inconiprehen&thle  and 
childish.  The  other  kind  of  poetry,  tlie  Teutonic,  is  very  different  from 
this ;  it  deals  much  more  with  the  past  and  the  future  ;  it  aims  mvcb 
more  boldly  nt  explaining  the  course  and  government  of  the  world  ;  it 
is  also,  as  I  hinted  already,  far  more  conversant  with  human  proceed- 
ings and  thoughts.  Tliis  was  the  literature  of  these  two  people — tbey 
probably  possessed  no  other.  But  as  soon  as  ever  the  Christian  Church 
had  interpreted  to  these  men  their  relations  with  God  and  with  each 
other,  logic,  rhetoric,  physics,  above  all,  history,  became  profoundly 
interesting  to  them.  One  of  the  earliest  Bishops  was  a  Greek,  and  the 
cultivation  which  he  brought  with  him,  and  which  he  was  aoxiotis  to 
impart,  fotmd  a  soil  ready  to  receive  it;  schools  rose  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  land,  and  just  so  far  as  men  were  interested  in  theology, 
just  so  for  also  did  they  take  an  interest  in  what  concerned  the  life  of 
their  fellow-creatures  or  the  mysteries  of  nature.  Now  here  we  have 
that  old  Keltic  feeling  about  the  connexion  of  wisdom,  in  all  its  forms, 
with  the  divine  wisdom,  and  about  the  dignity  and  sacredncss  of  a  olaaa 
which  should  be  devoted  in  tlie  piu^oit  of  both,  coming  forth  in  its 
truth  and  [wwer  under  the  auspices  of  Christianity.  A  still  more 
remarkable  illustration  of  the  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  the  earliest 
Saxon  poet  of  whom  wc  have  any  record — that  Csdmorc  of  whom  you 
remember  we  have  such  a  beautiful  account  in  Bcde.  Perliaps  I  hod 
better  give  a  part  of  the  passage;  it  explains  in  so  striking  a  mann<v 
the  bond  of  influence  which  tended  to  form  our  earliest  English 
literature. 
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In  the  monaatcry  of  St.  Hilda  was  a  certain  brother  specially  distinguished 
l)j  ttiti  divine  grace,  in  that  he  waa  wont  to  make  souji^s  much  tending  to 
religion  and  piety ;  so  that  whatsoever  of  the  divine  Scriptures  he  learned 
through  the  interpreters,  this,  after  a  little  while,  he  would  bring  forth  in 
poetical  words,  framed  with  much  sweetness  and  lL'ndcn)e4>sin  bis  own,  that  is, 
in  ihc  English  langu.ifte — by  whose  songi  the  uilndtj  of  many  were  ufilimes  in- 
riaidfd  toa(x}ntenipl  uf  llie  world,  and  a  diiiire  of  tlie  heavenly  life.  Doubt- 
h>s8  many^  after  him,  in  the  English  nation,  strove  to  make  religious  poenia, 
but  none  of  them  could  come  up  with  htm.  He  did  not  learn  the  art  of  song 
au  one  infitructcd  by  man  or  through  man,  but  being  divinely  assisted,  he 
received,  unsought,  the  gift  of  song.  Fur  which  reason  he  would  not  ever 
make  any  frivolous  or  idle  poem,  but  those  things  only  which  belonged  (o 
religion,  became  his  religious  tongue.  \^'hile  he  was  in  the  secular  habit, 
even  to  the  time  of  an  advanced  age,  he  had  not  learnt  to  sing  or  make  Terees. 
Wherefore,  sometimes,  at  feasts,  when  it  was  the  rule  for  all  to  aing  in  turn, 
he  (when  he  saw  tht;  harp  approaching  him)  would  rUc  from  the  middle  of 
the  feast,  and,  going  out,  would  run  to  his  own  home.  Which,  when  he  had 
done  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  having  left  the  festal  house,  was  gone  to  the 
stables  of  the  cattle,  the  care  of  which  had  that  night  been  committed  to  him, 
and  there,  at  the  suitable  hour,  had  given  his  limbs  to  sleep,  there  stood  by 
him  some  one  in  a  dream,  saluliug  him,  and  calling  him  by  bis  nam^— *'  Ceeu- 
more,"  he  said,  "sing  tu  me  somewhat;*'  but  he  answering,  "  I  know  not  how 
to  eing,  and  therefore  have  I  come  out  from  the  fi-ast  because  X  could  not." 
"  Nay,"  said  he  (who  was  speaking  with  him),  "but  thou  mayest  sing  to  mc.** 
**  \\liat,  roust  I  sing  ^  "  said  Csdmore.  "  Sing,"  he  i>aid,  "  the  beginning  of 
created  things."  AVhich  answer,  when  he  bad  received,  straightway  be  begui 
to  sing  to  the  pralso  of  God  the  Creator,  verses  which  he  had  nevir  hiard, 
vrhercof  this  is  the  sense  : — "  Now  it  behoveth  us  to  praise  the  Auilior  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  the  power  of  the  Creator  and  his  wisdom^  the  deeds  of  the 
Father  of  glory.  How  he  being  the  eternal  God,  became  the  author  of  all 
wonders,  who  first  created  the  heaven  for  th«  roof  of  the  dwelling  of  thf  sous 
of  men,  afterwards  the  earth,  being  the  omnipotent  guardian  ot  the  human 
family."  This  is  the  sense,  though  not  the  order  of  the  words  which  he  sang 
io  his  sleep.  And  when  he  was  arisen,  be  retained  them  in  his  menSory,  and 
added  to  them  many  more  words  nf  the  same  kind.  Coming  in  the  morning 
to  the  baitlf)',  who  was  his  master,  he  declarctl  what  gift  be  bod  received,  and 
being  brought  to  the  Abbess,  he  was  hidden,  in  the  presence  of  many  leami-d 
men,  to  relate  bis  dream,  that  it  might  be  proved  by  the  judgment  of  all  what 
or  whence  it  was.  And  it  seemed  to  all  that  a  heavenly  gift  had  been  granted 
to  him  by  the  Lord.  •••••#• 

After  other  trials  of  this  gift,  the  Abbess  acknowledging  the  grace  of  God 
in  the  man,  bade  him  abandon  his  secular  life,  and  being  received  into  the 
monastery,  she  associated  him  with  the  band  of  brothers,  and  commanded 
that  bo  sliould  be  in«trucled  in  a  course  of  sacred  history.  And  he  repeating 
over  vrith  himself,  and  like  a  clean  animal  ruminating,  would  turn  all  that  he 
learnt  into  most  sweet  verse,  and  then  sweetly  rehearKing  it,  would  make  his 
teachers,  in  turn,  his  hearers.  He  sang  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
origin  of  the  human  family,  and  the  whole  history  of  (iencsis,  of  the  depar- 
ture of  Israel  from  Egypt;  of  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise ;  of 
many  other  histories  in  sacred  Scripture  ;  of  the  incarnation,  passion,  resur- 
rection, and  ai^cension  of  the  ]>ord ;  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostles.  Also  he  made  many  songs  concenimg  the  terror  of 
future  judgment,  and  the  horror  of  the  pains  of  hell,  an<l  sweetness  of  the 
celestial  kingdom,  and  much  more  concerning  divine  mercies  and  judgments; 
in  all  of  which  he  laboured  to  withdraw  men  from  the  love  of  evil  things,  and 
to  stir  ihem  up  to  ei^joymcnt  and  diligence  in  good  actions.     For  he  wis  a 
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very  religious  man,  and  to  regular  disciplines  humbly  submitted  ;  but  anioit 
those  who  ah<n.e.  to  do  otherwlsL*,  inflamed  with  the  fire  of  a  great  seal,  whcrr- 
fore,  also,  he  wound  up  his  life  with  a  beautiful  end.  ■ 

Of  this  *'  beautiful  end"  I  must  say  nothing,  for  my  quotation  finfft' 
Bcde  has  already  run  to  too  great  a  length.  My  object  in  making  it  is  U> 
show  you  in  what  way  our  poetrj*  actually  began,  and  how  tbat  and  aU 
otlier  powers  of  mind  were  felt  to  be  the  fruits  of  a  divine  gift  or  influence. 
Without  this  persuasion,  I  cannot  believe  that  men  would  ever  have  writ- 
ten anything  that  could  live,  and  therefore  I  cannot  believe  that  the  per- 
suasion, though  it  might  be  accompanied  in  tliis  or  in  other  cases  witlt 
confused  or  false  impressions,  was  anythingbut  a  most  sound  and  true  one. 
Wherein,  then,  was  it  liable  to  per\'ersion  ?  The  history  of  the  times 
following  Cicdmore  and  Bcde  teach  us,  that  Keltic  feeling  of  a  sepa- 
ration of  one  class  of  men  to  divine  and  human  studies  gained  aa 
exclusive  ascendency.  It  had  been  adopted  into  the  service  of  Christi- 
anity, but  it  became  a  master  instead  of  a  servant :  men  iancied  that  U 
was  more  their  duty  to  retire  from  the  world  than  to  do  the  world  good; 
monasteries  incrca-sod  to  a  prodigioos  extent.  As  they  increased  they 
hecame  less  and  less  useful  to  any  good  ends.  Then  relt^^on  and  lite- 
rature alike  decayed  in  them  ;  and,  if  al!  had  been  left  to  man's  wisdom, 
the  nation  of  England  would  have  utterly  perished.  But  then  came  a 
terrific  judgment.  A  tribe  of  Pagans,  belonging  to  the  same  race  with 
the  old  Saxons,  and  as  fierce  as  they  were  when  they  first  in^-aded  our 
Boil,  swept  over  the  land.  Churches  were  destroyed,  monasteries 
burnt;  all  learning  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  Christianity  itself  to  be 
in  peril.  But  this  was  the  very  means  by  which  that  Teutonic  clement, 
in  our  character,  which  had  been  kept  down,  was  to  be  brought  out. 

The  invasion  of  tlic  Danes,  which  seemed  to  have  destroyed  all  litera- 
ture, did,  in  fact,  call  forth  a  new  and  more  native  kind  of  literature. 
The  high  religious  poetry  of  Ciedmore  was  the  genuine  expression  of 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others, 
pure  and  calm  as  himself.  But  poetry  is  intended  to  be  the  expression 
of  all  earnest  impulses,  especially  of  all  that  belong  to  men's  national 
life.  As  men's  energies  were  called  forth  to  repulse  the  invaders,  they 
felt  the  want  of  words  to  stir  up  each  other,  to  celebrate  those  who  had 
defended  their  country,  to  give  thanks  to  Ilim  who  had  inspired  them 
with  their  courage.  A  new  kind  of  poets  arose,  of  a  truly  Saxon 
character,  speaking  of  hmnan  deeds,  yet  still  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Christian  faith  and  dependence.  But  this  was  only  one  sign  of  the 
effects  which  were  to  be  produced  upon  us  by  this  invasion,  and  by  the 
apparent  evils  which  accompanied  it.     A  far  more  direct  and  important 
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result,  and  one  really  of  the  same  kind,  is  exhibited  to  as  in  the  history 
und  reign  of  Alfred.  I  remarked  !o  you  how  the  dignity  of  a  king,  as 
the  otVapring  and  representative  of  Odin,  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
among  the  old  Saxons,  and  how  strikingly  this  feeling  distinguished 
them  from  the  Kelts.  In  this  feeling  lay  the  germ  of  the  Idea  of 
hereditary  succession — an  idea,  however,  which  could  never  be  completely 
realized  among  harbarianst  in  whose  mind  personal  strength  or  prowess 
is  all  but  exclusively  reverenced.  When  the  Saxons  were  brouglit 
under  Roman  inOuences,  their  notions  took  gradually  a  more  orderly 
Bhaj)L' ;  strength  began  to  recognise  the  meaning  and  superiority  of  law, 
reverence  for  the  oillce  of  a  governor,  mingled  in  some  degree  with 
respect  for  his  person.  But  the  Romans  themselves  had  never  learnt 
the  idea  of  hereditary  succession  :  all  the  notions  of  order  and  subordi- 
nation which  they  had  were  derived  from  tlie  period  of  their  consular 
government,  the  emperors  (with  the  exee|)tion  of  a  very  short  period 
after  the  reign  of  Vespasian)  had  risen  to  their  power  by  the  will  of 
their  predcecsaors,  their  own  talents  and  good  fortune,  or  the  choice  of 
the  legions.  It  was  not  from  them,  then,  that  the  Saxons  could  learn 
the  true  meaning  of  their  dream  respecting  the  sons  of  Odin.  They 
learnt  it  wIrmi  they  were  subject  to  Christian  teaching  and  Christian 
ideas.  Everything  they  saw  in  the  Christian  Church  witnessed  to 
^  them  of  the  connexion  oi  one  age  with  ihost*  which  went  before,  and 
B  they  were  instructed  by  the  Christian  priests  that  all  sovereignty  is  a 
trust  from  God ;  that  the  succession  of  son  to  father  is  a  witness  of  his 
presiding  over  the  nation  from  generation  to  generation  ;  and  that  tlie 
qu;ilities  which  the  king  possesses  are  not  his  titles  to  obedience,  but 
rather  gifts  conferred  upon  Elim  by  him  to  whom  alone  he  owes  his 
autliority.  As  the^c  convictions  entered  more  deeply  into  ilit  mind  of 
the  nation,  the  principle  of  succession  began  to  be  more  recognised,  and 
the  diiferent  provinces  of  England,  divided  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
original  colonization,  began  more  and  mure  to  feel  a  common  interest, 
and  to  desire  a  common  head.  But  as  it  was  the  Danish  invasion 
which  caused  this  want  to  he  more  strongly  realized,  so  it  was  the  prince 
H  who  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  supply  this  want,  who  most 
entirely  fulfilled  the  idea  of  a  Saxon  Christian  Sovcre^.  Alfred  was 
eminently  and  remarkably  a  Saxon.  Before  he  was  able  to  understand 
the  language  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  age  was  embodied,  or  even  to 
read  his  own,  he  was  nourished  in  his  nursery'  upon  Saxon  songs.  All 
the  spirit  of  a  Suxon  was  called  out  by  his  wars,  his  errors,  his  nns- 
forlunes,  and  liiH  iriuniplis.  And  all  his  life  througli  he  was  translating 
into  the  Saxon  language,  and  creating  a  Saxon  literature.    At  the  same 
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time  he  wbs,  in  a  marvfllous  dcgwc,  llie  Christian  king.  Quite  iu  lib 
youth  he  prayed  tliat  he  might  be  able  to  triumph  oTer  the  evil  indisa- 
tion8  which  he  felt  within  him,  and  that,  if  notliing  else  would  vnnquish 
them,  he  might  be  visited  with  sume  sickness,  which  shnuld  bo  p.itnfaJ 
to  himself^  but  should  not  d^rode  him  in  the  sight  of  his  subject*,  or 
make  htm  inca]>ahle  of  fulfilling  his  duties  towards  them.  He  received 
his  exile  and  desertion  as  a  punishment  for  the  neglect  he  huA  shown 
to  the  petitions  of  his  people  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  ;  and  throtigk 
all  the  rest  of  it  he  was  acting  as  one  who  had  received  a  truxt  iran 
Heaven,  which  he  could  only  perform  in  entire  dependence  upon  it,  to 
govern  nnd  educate  the  nation.  The  gre;itest  injuslici;  which  has  exrr 
been  done  to  his  memory  huA  proceeded  from  those  compliments  w 
have  been  paid  him,  as  if  he  were  an  original  legislator,  fmmitig  sehei 
and  plana  for  England  out  of  bis  own  wit,  and  drawing  attention 
himself  as  the  wise  inventer  of  them.  Any  such  nation  was  ver^*  far 
from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  character.  To  strengthen  the 
institutions  which  bis  countrymen  already  possessed,  and  which  had 
been  fixed  among  them  ages  before  by  their  Roman  conquerors ; 
unfold  the  germs  of  life  which  there  were  in  the  Saxon  charHcter; 
make  the  people  feel  how  precious  to  them  was  that  office  which 
rudest  forefathers  hod  honoured,  and  wliich,  when  incorporated  in 
Christian  Church,  had  been  the  great  instrument  of  cultivating  the  mil 
of  the  country— to  do  all  this,  by  acknowledging  in  his  own  person 
and  acts  the  influence  by  which  all  these  influences  were  to  he  rego-i 
lated,  adjusted,  and  made  elfectuol— this  was  the  mission  of  AllVcd 
Great. 

Here  1  may  conclude  this  long  discourse,  for  the  moral  of  it   is  con* 
twined  in  tlic  two  cases  to  which  1  have  last  referred.     All  the  rr«t  of 
our  history  illustrates  the   truth   which  is  involved    in   thciir    nu 
recortU  of  it.     All  the  rest  of  it  is  full  of  the  same  wjirnings,  reapi 
the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  any  of  those  principles  in    which 
national  character  is  const>tuti-d,  of  for<retting  how  tl icy  are  related  to 
each  other,  above  all,  of  forgetting  by  whose  discipline  and  c»liication  H 
is  that  they  have  any  of  them  been  preser\'ed  or  hindered  from  destro 
ing  the  others.     Which  thought,  if  we  lay  it  to  heart,  may  make  ih' 
rerieetions  upon  the  influences  wliich  have  formed  our  nation  not  qui 
unproiil.ihlc  1o  ourselves.      If  we   compose   this   nation,    what    it    i» 
depends  upon   what  we  are.      The  work  which  is  committed   to 
whole  body  is  committed,  within  his  own  limited  and  appointed  sphci 
to  each  of  its  members.     And  if  it  Iw  true  that  the  history  of  the  boii 
to  which  we  belong  records  a  series  of  wonderful  teachings  and  j 
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menu,  whereby  it  has  been  trsiued  (so  far  as  it  has  sufTered  it«c1f  to  be 
trained)  for  the  task  which  has  been  assigned  it,  we  may  be  equally  sure 
that  every  singU-  person  amnng  us  may,  if  he  look  back  upon  the  year* 
tKat  liiive  been  allotted  to  liim,  observe  &  multitude  of  influences  which 
have  been  at  work  for  the  formation  of  his  charaetcr,  for  the  cure  of  his 
evil  influences — some  of  which  may  have  passed  away,  aome  of  which 
arc  still  acting  upon  him,  but  all  of  which  have  come  charged  with  n 
message  of  good,  and  respecting  all  of  which  he  should  ask  himself, 
and  that  with  great  solemnity,  whether  they  have  been  yielded  to  or 
resisted. 

I  have  now  said  all  that  1  have  need  to  say  on  this  interesting  sub* 
jeet,  and  can  only  repeat  a  wish  that  my  hints  may  lead  you  to  discover 
sometliing  much  better  for  yourself. 

Very  truly  yours, 

U. 
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ON  THB  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

(Continued  from  p.  145.^ 

cRATSs,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  conviction 
which  he  saw  Itliuscir  to  have  wrought  in  Ceboa : 

"  [  see,"  he  said,  "  that  you  and  Siniiuias  would  like  to  sift  this 
matter  yet  more  thoroughly,  and  iliat  you  are  still  like  children,  afraid 
tlint  the  wind  will  blow  through  your  souls,  and  scatter  tlicin  in  all 
directions,  especially  i(  you  should  happen  to  die,  not  in  a  calnij  bat  in 
a  great  tempest" 

"  Well,  then/'  said  Cebes,  "  suppose  as  lo  be  afraid  of  this ;  and  so 
try  to  convince  us  that  it  is  otherwise  :  or,  rather,  do  not  suppose  us  to 
be  ourselves  afraid,  but  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  withio  each  of  as  a 
child  who  fears  such  things ;  and  so  let  us  try  to  persuade  that  child  not 
to  dread  death  like  some  hideous  spectre." 

'*Ves,  indeed,"  answered  Socrates,  "we  rausl  try  our  incantations 
upon  him  day  by  day,  until  we  have  charmed  away  these  idle  terrors,'* 

*' But  tell  us,  Socrates,"  interrupted  C«l>cs,  "where  arc  wc  to  liud 
the  good  enchanter  who  is  able  so  to  charm  them  away,  oaw  that  you 
are  going  to  leave  us  ?" 

"Greece  is  wide,  my  dear  Cebes/'  answered  Socrates,  "and  tliere 
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are,  doubtless,  somewhere  or  other,  good  men  to  he  fouixi  ilierein : 
tnauy,  too,  arc  the  nations  of  the  Darbarians,  ull  which  you  must  diti- 
gcntly  search  out,  to  find  such  an  enchanter,  sparing  neither  paiaa  oor 
moaey  j  for  there  is  no  object  on  uhich  your  wealth  can  be  more 
worthily  expended.  And  yoa  most  also  seek  fur  hiin  among  yourselves; 
far,  perliaps,  you  are  hardly  likely  to  find  any  better  qualified  for  ibc 
office  than  you  yourselves  are," 

Cebes  promised  to  follow  this  adrice,  and  then  begged  Socrates  to 
return  to  the  argument  from  which  they  had  digressed,  and  to  prove  to 
him,  if  possible,  that  the  soul  survives  the  body. 

"Willingly,"  said  Socrates ;  " and  first,  then,  let  U3  ask  ourselves 
what  kind  of  nature  seems  liable  to  suffer  that  which  we  call  diflsola* 
tion,  and  what  kind  of  nature  does  not  seem  liable  to  this  ;  and  next  we 
will  inquire  to  which  kind  our  soul  belongs,  and  hope  or  fear  coDcemiog 
its  fate  accordingly. 
Cedes.     By  all  means. 

Socrates,  Now,  clearly.  It  is  to  that  which  is  put  together,  and  com- 
puund  in  its  nature,  that  it  belongs  to  suffer  the  dissolution  of  those 
parts  of  which  it  is  made  up ;  and,  if  there  exists  anyUiing  auc»in- 
pounded,  tliat,  if  anything,  mast  be  exempt  from  dissolution  —  oiost  it 
not ' 

Cedes.     80  it  seems  to  mc,  certainly. 

Soc.    Now  those  things  which  arc  always  uniform  and  unchangeable. 
are,  most  likely,  nucompounded )  and  those  which  are  multiform  and 
ever-changing,  arc,  most  likely,  comt>ouuded — are  they  not  ? 
Cebes.     I  should  think  so. 

Soc.  Let  us  recur  for  a  moment  to  those  things  which  we  mentioned 
in  our  preceding  argument.  That  essence  itself,  which,  iu  all  our 
cjuestioniug  and  answering^  we  dc:>cnbe  as  "  that  which  is,"  id  that 
uniform  and  unalterable,  or  is  it  subject  to  change  ^  I  mean  equality 
itself,  beauty  itself,  everything  (in  a  word)  in  its  essence;  is  this  sus- 
ceptible at  any  time  of  any  change  whatever  }  Is  it  not  rather  Diiiform 
and  unchanging,  and  never,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  way,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving any  alteration  at  all  ? 

C^es,     It  16  necessarily  immutable,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  what  do  you  say  of  all  the  many  beautiful  things  which 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing — men,  horses,  garments,  or  anything  else 
you  choose  to  name  ?  or,  again,  of  all  the  equal  things,  the  good  tliiogs, 
and  such  like  ?  Are  all  these  too  immutable  i  or,  are  they  not  directly 
contrary  to  the  others  we  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  neither  in  them- 
selves, nor  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  are  they  ever,  «o  to  speak, 
the  same  for  a  moment  ? 
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"Ttiis  is  true  also,''  said  Ccbcs  ;  *'  ttiey  never  are  the  same." 

**  Now  these  lust,"  continued  Socrates,  "  are  things  which  yoo  can 
touch,  or  see,  or  perceive,  by  some  one  or  other  of  your  senses  ■,  but 
those  other  things,  the  unchangeable  ones,  you  cannot  apprehend  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  thought  of  your  mind  ^  for  such  things  are  in- 
visible." 

Ce6e».     This  is  quite  true. 

Soc.  ^V*cll,  then,  shall  we  lay  it  down  that  there  are  two  classes  of 
beings  ;  the  one  visible,  the  other  invisible  ? 

Ce&es.     Yes. 

Soc.  That  the  in\'isible  is  always  the  same,  and  the  visible  never  the 
same } 

Cebe$,     Yes,  I  agree  to  this  also. 

Soc,  Tell  mc  farther;  you  call  one  part  of  ourselves  the  body,  and 
the  other  part  the  soul  ? 

Cebes.     Certainly. 

Soc,  Now,  then,  to  which  of  the  two  classes  we  have  loentiuned  is 
tlte  body  most  like  and  most  congenial  ? 

Cebeit,     Every  one  must  see  at  once  that  it  is  most  like  the  visible. 

Soc,     And  the  soul,  is  that  visible  or  invisible? 

Cebes.     Not  visible  to  men,  Socrates, 

Soc,  When  we  talk  of  visible  and  invisible,  we  mean  visible  and  in* 
nsiblc  to  men.     Hud  you  any  other  meauiog  ? 

Cebes.     No,  none  at  nil. 

Soc,  Well,  then,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  soul  ?  can  we  see  it 
or  not  ? 

Crdcs,     We  cannot  see  it, 

Soc.     It  is  then  invisible  } 

Cebes.     It  is  so. 

Soc.  I'he  soul,  then,  is  more  like  tlic  invisible  than  the  body,  and 
the  body  more  like  the  visible? 

Cebe*.     It  mast  be  so,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Did  we  not  say,  just  now,  that  when  the  soul  uses  the  body  as 
a  help  in  speculation,  whether  through  sight  or  hearing,  or  any  other  of 
tlic  senses,  (for  when  I  say  t<i  speculate  through  the  body,  I  mean 
through  the  senses  of  the  body] ;  when  the  soul  does  this,  she  is 
dragged,  as  it  were,  by  the  body,  into  the  midst  of  things  perpetually 
changing;  and  so  she  herself  becomes  bewildered,  and  troubled,  and 
dizzied,  as  by  a  sort  of  intoxication,  because  she  is  touching  things  of 
that  nature  -,  is  not  this  so  ? 

Cebef.     It  is,  indeed. 
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Soc,  Bot  when  she  speculates  by  menos  of  herself  alone^  she  departs 
into  the  region  of  purity,  and  cnduriug  existence,  and  immortality,  attd 
uucliangcableocss;  for,  aasheis  congenial  to  lieings  of  tlutt  onturc,  Bh« 
always  dwells  among  them  ivhon  she  is  left  to  herself  unconstnuDed  ( 
am]  then  she  ceases  from  her  WRndcring,  and,  Itcing  ninid  tilings  immova- 
ble in  their  nature,  is  herself  immutable  like  them  ;  and  tUU  Btnte  of 
the  sonl  is  whAt  we  call  wisdom. 

'*  Voa  speak  wcH  and  truly,  Socrntes,"  said  Cebes. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Socrates,  "  from  what  wc   hnve   now  said, 
and  from  what  wo  said  before,  to  vrhich  of  the  two  clasnca  wc  hav 
mentioned  does  the  soul  appear  to  he  mo9t  like  and  most  congenial  ?" 

Cedes.     If  one  were  ever  so  slow  of  apprehension,    Socrntes,  oi 
could  not  help  bring  convinced,   after  the   argamout  we   huve   goor 
throui^h,  that  the  soul  is  altogether,  and  in  every  respect,  more  like  to 
the  uiiL-hangCiible  than  to  the  changeable. 

Soc,     And  the  body  ? 

Ce6e4,     U  most  like  the  othor. 

Soc,  Observe  farther,  that,  as  long  as  eoul  and  body  eo-exiHt  in  Ibc 
same  person,  nature  has  ordaine<l  the  one  to  be  iiiled  and  to  be  a  slaiY, 
and  tlic  other  to  rnle  and  to  be  an  absolute  master.  Now,  if  this  be 
so,  which  of  the  two  appears  to  you  to  be  most  like  the  divine,  and 
which  most  like  the  mortal  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  the  dinnefl 
which  is  fitted  by  its  nature  to  rnle  and  to  be  supreme,  and  the  mortal 
to  be  ruled  and  to  obey  as  a  slave  ? 

Cebes.     I  do,  indeed.  fl 

Soc,     Which  of  the  two,  then,  does  the  soul  resemble  }  " 

C'Mm.  Manifestly,  Socrates,  the  soal  resembles  the  divine,  and  tbe 
body  the  mortal. 

Sot}.     Well,  then,  Cebes,  jnst  recapitulate  in  your  own  uiiud  what 
baa  been  said,  and  [  think  you  will  And  that  wc  arc  agreed  in  this  con- 
clusion :  that  the  soul  is  most  like  the  divine,  the  immortal,  the  inte]-   H 
lectual,  the  uniform,  ti.e  indissoluble,  the  anchangeable  ;   and  that  the   | 
body  is  most  like  the  human,  the  uu>rt.-il,  the  nnintellectanl,  the  multi- 
form, the  dissoluble,  and  the  ever-changing.    Have  you  anything  to  sav.    h 
dear  Cebes,  against  this  decision  ?  I 

Cebes*     Nothing. 

'8cc,  If,  then,  these  things  are  so,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  befita'tHe 
body,  indeed,  to  be  soon  dissolved ;  but  the  soul,  on  the  contrary-,  to  be 
altogether  indissoluble ;  or,  at  least,  nearly  so  ? 

Cebes,     This  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Soc.    And  yet,  you  know,  that  when  a  man  dies,  ttio  visible  part  of  j 
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biin,  bis  body  (which  Mill  rcmnins  in  our  Biglit^  and  which  we  call  his 
corpse),  to  which  it  belongts  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  fall  lo  pieces,  and 
to  be  scattered  abroad,  does  not  immediately  snffer  these  things  ;  but 
somctiitics,  under  f»vour»blc  circumstances,  coutiuuea  for  a  considerable 
time;  and,  witU  a.  little  assistance  from  the  art  of  the  EjjyptiaD  cm- 
bulmers,  nil]  last  almost  entire,  one  can  hardly  say  liow  long.  And 
even  when  the  body  itself  decays^  there  are  some  parts  of  it,  such  lui 
boDCfi  and  nerves,  which  may  really,  so  to  speak,  almost  be  called  im- 
mortal,    ts  not  this  so  ? 

Cede*.     Yes,  it  is  so,  indeed. 

Soc,  And  what  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the  soul,  the  invisible  soul, 
fitted,  as  she  is,  for  de{>;irtitig  into  that  region,  invisible  also,  and  con. 
genial  to  herself,  which  we  rightly  name  Hades  {the  unseen) ;  that 
region  of  glory  and  purity,  where  dwells  the  wise  and  good  God,  to 
whom,  if  it  so  please  Him,  my  i^oul  is  about  to  go  ?  Can  we  believe,  I 
say,  that  the  soul,  being  such  in  nature,  is  Kcattercd  by  the  winds  and 
destroyed,  as  the  multitude  imagine,  the  moment  she  loaves  the  bo^ly  } 
Far  be  it  from  us,  dearest  Simuiias  and  Cche» ;  rather  let  ns  bclievo 
this — that,  if  she  departs  pnre,  drawing  nothing  of  the  body  away  witJi 
her,  because  she  has  never  willingly,  during  her  life,  lield  communion 
with  it,  but  haa  always  withdrawn  hcrscir  from  it,  and  made  it  her  great 
business  to  dwell  galhi;red  up  within  herself  (which  is,  in  fnct,  nothing 
else  but  to  have  realty  loicd  wisdom,  and  exercised  herself  in  death  ;  is 
it  anything  else  ? 

Cebea.     No,  it  is  tlie  same  thing  clearly) ; 

Soc.  If,  thcD»  as  I  said^  ttUe  departs  thus,  she  immediately  attains  to 
that  which  is  like  herself,  the  invisible,  the  divine,  the  immortal,  the 
wise;  and  when  she  is  come  thither,  she  will  be  blest  indeed,  ceasing 
from  nil  lier  bewilderments,  and  rescued  from  the  follies,  and  fears,  and 
wild  affections,  and  other  mischiefs  of  humanity;  and,  as  it  is  snid  of 
lite  initiated,  she  trill  live,  in  very  truth,  the  rest  of  her  life  with  the 
Shalt  we  believe  this,  Cebes  ? 
CcUt.  We  will  believe  it. 
Sac.  But  suppose  slie  departs  polluted  and  nnclvanscit,  because  she 
always  associated  with  the  body,  and  ministered  to  it.  and  loved  it,  atid 
was  fascinated  by  its  desires  and  pleasures,  so  that  she  believed  nothing 
to  be  true  but  th«  corporeal,  which  can  be  seen,  or  touchetl,  or  tasted  ; 
and  thus  had  used  herself  to  hnte,  and  dread,  and  shun  all  that  h  dark 
to  the  eyes,  and  ordy  to  be  apprehended  by  reflection  ;  do  you  think 
that  a  soul,  thu^  trained,  leaves  the  body  in  licr  uwn  pure  nature,  without 
any  foreign  wJmixtaro } 
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Cebe9.     t  sliouM  ttiiuk  not. 

Soc,     My  owD  belief  is,  ttint  she  becomes  altogether  wrapped  up  in 
the  corporeal,  wliicli  licr  long  communion  with  the  body  has  wrought,  M  j 
it  vrexQt  into  licr  very  nature. 
CVAm.     I  quite  agree  with  voa. 
Soc.     Surely  such  a  soul,  my  dear  friends,  has  become  gross,  rdi) 
heavy,  and  earthly*  and  vi:iible  ;  so  that  it  is  weighed  down  and  dramtd 
back  again  into  the  region  of  the  things  that  are  seen,  by  its  horror  of 
the  unseen,  and  of  Hades :  and,  as  old  stories  tell  us,  it  roams  round 
and  round  scpulchi'aj  monuments  and  graves;  for  we  know  that  certain 
dark  semblances  of  departed  souls  have  been  seen  in  6och  places  -  and 
it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  souls  which  clothe  themselves  in  form, 
arc  such  as  have  not  departed  hence  in  purity,  but  have  participated  in 
the  visible,  and  thus  have  become  visible  themselves. 
Cedes.     It  seems  probable. 
Soc,  It  does,  indeed,  seem  probable  that  these  pbautoms  are  nol  the 
sonis  of  the  good,  but  those  of  the  wicked,  which  are  compelled  to  wan- 
der round  such  places  in   punishment,  because,  during  their   lifctimCf 
llicy  trained  themselves  to  evil ;  and  they  roam  about  in  this  tvay  until, 
at  last,  by  the  natural  tendency  of  the  corporeal  substance  which  clings 
to  them,  tbcy  become  again  enclosed  in  a  bodily  shape ;  aud  it  seems 
rcaaonable  to  believe,  thitt  such  natures  are  then  assigned  them   us  are 
congenial  to  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  their  past  lives. 
Cebes.     What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  I  mean,  that  such  as  have  given  themselves  up,  withoat  re- 
serve, to  gluttony  or  drunkenness,  or  any  kind  of  intemperance,  iritl 
probably  be  clothed  with  the  bodies  of  asses,  or  some  other  t>easts  of 
that  kind.  Do  you  not  think  so  ? 
Cehes,  It  seems  not  improbable. 
Soc.  And  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  injustice,  or  tyranny,  o^ 
rapine,  with  those  of  wolves,  or  kites,  or  falcons  j  and  all  the  other 
souls  are,  \n  like  manner,  disposed  of  according  to  the  piirsoits  of  thetr 
past  life. 

Cebes.     I  have  no  duubt  of  it. 

Soc.  Wherefore,  of  all  these  they  are  the  most  fortunate,  and  bare 
the  best  abode  assigned  them,  who,  from  custom  and  habit,  thoogli  with- 
out  the  true  love  of  wisdom,  have  cultivated  social  and  political  virtue. 
\v\i\ch  men  call  sobriety  and  justice  ;  for  such  are  placed,  no  doubt, 
among  animals  of  a  mild  and  social  kind,  sach  as  l>ccs,  or  wasps,  or 
ants — or,  it  may  he,  that  they  again  retarn  into  the  homnn  form,  and 
that  from  hence  are  produced  those  whom  we  call  "  Hobcr-tnindcd 
men. 
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Cehes.     Very  probably. 

Hoc.  But  tu  a  participation  in  the  Divine  nature,  none  are  pcimitttrd 
to  attain  but  such  only  b3  depart  hence  in  perfect  puiity,  hikI  in  the 
true  love  of  wisdom.  And  O,  my  dear  friends,  Siiniuaif  and  Cebet*,  it  is 
this  which  makes  the  true  lovers  of  wisdom  renounce  alt  ilie  pIciiMircii 
of  (he  body,  and  give  way  to  them  in  nothing,  being  strong  in  self-com. 
inand  :  it  is  this,  and  not  the  fcnr  of  ptivorlv  or  ruin,  whicli  rettniinn 
from  intemperance  the  ninney-lovini;  miiltituilcs  ;  norihe  fcir  ^f  dia. 
grace  which  induces  the  lovers  of  honour  to  be  moderate. 

Cehes.  Such  motives  wunid  ill-beseem  the  true  lover  of  wisdom. 

Hoc,  Must  true;  and,  therefore,  he  who  reidly  CHrcs  for  bis  soul, 
and  does  not  live  fur  the  service  of  the  hwly,  biih  rurcwcll  to  all  who 
are  led  by  such  inotivea,  and  refufles  to  walk'  ia  tbfir  footsteps,  bccnuse 
they  know  not  whither  they  go ;  but  he  bimsrif,  knowing  perfectly  that 
lie  ouglit  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  love  of  wisdum,  and  to  the  re- 
lease and  puriAcatioii  which  it  has  wrought  for  him,  devotes  himself  to 
that  lovCj  and  follows  it  wheresoever  it  lends  him. 

Cehes.     What  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

Sac,  I  will  tell  you.  The  lovers  of  wisdom  know  this  well— that 
when  pliilosophy  came  to  the  rescue  of  their  souls,  she  found  them  hound 
fast,  and,  as  it  were,  boldered  to  the  body,  ami  tossed  about  lu  all  man- 
ner of  ignorHuce  ;  bccansc  they  were  constrained »  instead  of  Inokiuff 
directly  on  things  (hemselvcR,  to  see  them  otdy  through  the  medium  of 
the  biidy,  as  through  prison. walls.  She  naw,  farther,  the  craft  of  tl>;it 
prison  ;  how  that,  by  appetite,  the  captive  is  made  accessory  to  tiis 
own  bondage.  Tliis,  then,  is  whnt  i  say  : — every  lover  of  wiftdom  knowi* 
uell  that,  when  his  aoul  was  in  thi^  condition,  philosophy  came  tu  Iut 
rescue,  and  gently  roused  her,  and  tried  to  set  her  free  ;  teaching  her 
that  all  speculation  which  cornea  through  the  eyes  is  full  of  deceit ;  full 
of  deceit  all  that  which  comes  through  the  ears,  or  any  other  of  the 
senses  ;  and  so,  persuading  her  to  withdraw  fi-om  all  these,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  them,  and  encouraging  her  to  guther 
herself  up  within  hurself,  and  to  trust  herself  only,  and  her  own  pure 
perceptions  of  the  pure  realities  of  things,  and  thus  to  believe  nothing 
true  which  is  either  conveyed  to  her  through  any  foreign  medium,  or 
which  is  itself  subject  to  contingency  or  chnngc  :  because  all  such  things 
belong  to  the  sensible  and  the  visible  ;  but,  what  she  hersell  perceives, 
to  the  invisible  and  the  intellectnal.  Now  to  this  her  liberal  ion,  the 
soul  of  the  true  philosopher  feels  that  she  ought  in  no  way  to  run  conn- 
ter  \  and,  tlierefore,  holds  liciscU  aloof  from  pleasures,  and  pain»,  and 
desireSj  aud  fears,  an  much  as  she  possildy  can — knowing,  that  when 
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one  is  strongly  excited  by  any  of  these  passions,  one  safferf,  aatai^f 
tbe  mischiefs  which  people  commonly  fear  from  tbeco,  socfa  m  beinf 
tick  in  bodvi  or  spoiling  ones  worldly  aubstance,  bat  a  mischief  nsd 
greater — indewl  the  greatest  that  can  be  experieoccd — the  ircry  eitrtnt 
of  evil,  thouir|i,  at  the  time^  one  takes  but  little  accoant  of  it. 

Cehes.     Wttat  ii  this  mischief.  Socrates  } 

Soe.  When  the  soul  of  man  u  constrained  to  rejoice  or  grieve  eiteft' 
ively,  on  account  of  any  particular  matter,  it  is  aJso  compelled  to  W 
lievc  that  the  matter  which  thus  affects  it  is  clearly  and  onqne^tioaaUi 
real,  when  it  really  is  not  such  ;  for  the  things  t%'hich  excite  these  ptt- 
sioDS  in  us  are,  for  the  most  part,  things  risible.      Are  tbey  not : 

CebeM.     Certainly  tlicy  are. 

iSor.  Therefore,  it  is  in  this  stale  of  feeliog  tliat  tbe  so<il  is  most  a 
bondage  to  the  body, 

Cebes.     How  so  I 

Soc.  Because  every  pleasure  and  pain  has,  so  to  apeak,  «  nail  at  Al 
end  uf  itj  which  nails  the  soul  doun  to  the  body,  and  faatetis  her  toil 
as  by  a  clasp;  and  so  luakes  her  corporeali  inasmuch  as  it  makes  ba 
believe  those  things  to  be  true  which  tbe  body  sets  before  ber  as  sodi. 
And  it  is  from  thus  agreeing  in  opinion  with  the  body,  and  sympatlmiaf 
in  its  plcatiures,  that,  as  1  believe,  she  becomes  like  to  it  in  habit  as^ 
natnrc ;  and  so,  departing  into  Hades,  not  pure,  but  pervaded  withllM 
corporeal,  she  soon  falls  again  into  another  body,  and  is  for  ever  ex* 
eluded  from  all  participation  in  the  uniform,  the  pure,  and  tlic  diTioe. 

Cebes,     This  is  most  true,  Socratets. 

Soc.  Vou  see.  then,  my  dear  Cebes.  that  this  it  is  which  makes  inw 
philosophers  orderly  and  bravo ;  and  not  the  motives  which  influence  the 
many. 

Cebes.     I  see  it. 

.Soc.  Cun  tho  Koul  of  a  philosopher  help  feeling  that,  wbeo  philosophy 
has  ouce  set  her  free,  it  ill  beseems  her.  being  thus  re]e:ised,  to  girc 
herself  up  to  pleasures  and  pains,  and  »o  return  to  hi-r  captivity,  and      ; 

make  the  work  that  has  been  wrought  far  her  of  none  ctfcct a  mm 

Penelope's  web.     Hother  will  she  seek  for  herself  a  calm,  unruffled  bt 
passion,  and  fullow  after  reason,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever,  and  find  her 
nurture  in  the  contemplation  of  that  which  is  unchangeably   true,  anil 
perfect  and  divine.     She  knows  that  thus  she  ought  to   live  while  she  j 
lives ;  and  when  she  dies,  she  will  escape  at  once  from  all  tbe  erib  of  ■ 
humanity,  and  abide  in  tliat  region  to  which  her  own  nature  is  congenial  ^ 
I  think,  my  dear  Simmias  and  Cebes,  that  a  soul,  thus  disciplined  ai 
thus  nurtured,  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  lest,  on  leaving  tbe  body* 
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CeheSn     Very  probably. 

Hoc,  But  to  a  jMirticipatioi)  in  the  Divine  nature,  none  are  pt'rniil lud 
tn  attain  but  such  only  ns  depart  hence  in  perfect  parity,  Hml  in  the 
true  love  of  wisdom.  And  O,  my  dcnr  friends,  Simnias  und  Ct'bc«.  it  is 
this  u'iiich  makes  the  true  lovers  of  wisdom  renounce  nil  Uie  pleHSuicts 
of  the  body,  and  give  way  to  them  in  nothiuir,  being  e>troii}{  iii  self-corn- 
m»nd  :  it  is  this,  and  not  the  fear  of  pt)Vi'riy  or  ruin,  wliicli  rr*ttnii»a 
from  intempernnce  the  moiicy-loving  multitrifk's  ;  nor  (lie  fear  of  dis- 
grace which  iuduces  the  lovers  of  hoiionr  to  \w  moderate. 

Cehes.  Smh  motives  would  ill-br^CRin  the  tnic  lover  of  wisdom. 

Soc.  Most  true;  and,  therefore,  he  who  reutty  cnrcs  f'lr  lii«  9<miI, 
and  docs  not  live  for  the  seivire  of  tlie  JHKly,  hiiln  furrwcll  to  nil  who 
are  led  by  such  motives,  and  refust-s  to  walk'  in  their  f<>otslep:i,  becHuse 
they  know  not  whitlier  they  go  ;  but  lie  himsrif,  knowing  perfectly  that 
he  ought  to  do  nothing  contrnry  to  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  to  the  re- 
lease and  purification  which  it  Iirh  wrought  for  him,  devotes  himself  to 
that  love,  and  follows  it  wheresoever  it  leads  him. 

Cebei*     What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soc,  1  will  tell  you.  'Hie  lovers  of  wisdom  know  this  well — that 
when  philosophy  came  to  the  rescue  of  their  souls,  slie  found  them  hound 
fast,  and,  as  it  were,  boldcred  to  the  body,  and  tossed  about  in  all  mnn. 
uer  of  ignorance  ;  because  they  were  constraioed,  instead  of  looking 
directly  on  tilings  ihcmselves,  to  see  them  nnly  through  the  medium  **t 
thti  body,  OS  through  prison-walls.  She  »aw,  farther,  the  crafl  of  t1--it 
prison  ;  liow  that,  by  appetite,  the  captive  is  made  accessory  to  his 
own  bondage.  Tins,  then,  is  what  I  say  : — every  lover  of  wisdoui  know» 
well  that,  when  his  soul  was  in  this  condition,  philosophy  came  to  her 
rescue,  mtd  gently  roused  her,  and  tried  to  set  her  free-,  teaching  hir 
that  all  speculation  which  comes  through  the  eyes  is  full  of  deceit ;  full 
of  deceit  all  that  which  comes  through  the  ears,  or  any  other  of  titc 
senses  ;  and  so,  persuading  her  to  withdruw  from  all  these,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  use  tlicm,  and  encouraging  her  to  gather 
herself  op  within  herself,  and  to  trust  herself  only,  and  her  own  pure 
perceptions  of  the  pure  realities  of  things,  and  thus  to  believe  nothing 
true  which  is  either  conveyed  to  her  through  any  foreign  medium,  or 
which  is  itself  subject  to  contingency  or  change  ;  l»ccause  all  such  things 
beloug  to  the  seiiNiblo  and  the  visible ;  but,  what  she  hcrseli  perceives, 
to  the  invisible  and  the  iotellecltial.  Now  to  (his  her  liberation,  the 
soul  of  the  true  pliilosophcr  feels  that  she  ought  in  no  way  to  run  coun- 
ter ;  and,  therefore,  holds  herself  aloof  from  pleasures,  and  piiins,  and 
detireij  and  fears,  luf  umkIi  aa  she  possildy  call — knowing,  that  wheo 
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e  churches  of  their  respective  conntriea.  The  question  arisoii*' 
gird  to  ourselves,  whether  wc  cau  supply  tlie  detect  by  niean 
a  aociity  cs<ceniially  secular.  I  say  nothing  here  regarding  the 
•crvicfs  which  the  Bi-f^iines  and  Sisters  of  Charity  pcribnn, 
waiting  ou  the  sick ;  for  important  as  1  believe  them  to  be*  the  atU' 
of  persons  in  England  does  not  seem  to  have  been  practically  nOnt 
them.  If  wc  am  do  no  more  Uian  obtain  a  body  of  thoroughly 
iDhtea,  a  gnat  and  most  valuable  object  will  have  been  accompi: 
lul  even  exclusively  in  this  relation,  I  cannot  le^rd  with  hope 
I'orts  which  are  now  being  made  to  found  a  Society  of  Pzui 
Stfiten,  who  are  admonished  by  their  rules  to  remember  that  their 
and  calling  arc  of  an  cniirely  secular  character.  Since  w 
thus  lawfully  become  siitters  for  the  sake  of  a  living,  we  may 
that  this  will  be  the  mntive  of  the  majority.  The  good  order  of 
Society  prevents  them  from  being  privately  rewarded  according  to 
merits,  and  the  hij^hest  salary  tliey  can  receive  fnim  the  public  ftmd 
be  but  scanty ;  most  likely  not  so  much  as  a  ^o<\d  nurse  cmn  earn,  Mf^ 
ing  in  the  common  way,  on  ber  own  account.  It  does  not,  then 
leum  probable  that  the  class  of  nurses  will  be  porinanenlly  and  rx 
sively  improved,  by  an  nrrongcment  which  docs  not  anu>nd  the  vorldfr 
condition  of  the  dcserriog  among  them,  and  yet  pretends  to  nothbig 
higher.  If,  however,  the  Society  is  to  be  a  secular  one,  1  am  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  I  do  not  think  the  general  plan  of  the  Ladies  oiHt 
Prison  Visiting  Committee  could  he  better  ilian  it  is.  All  contingcncki 
seem  to  have  been  carefully  foreseen,  and  every  security  which  the  coB- 
stitution  admits  of  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  Society  nare  and 
effective. 

But  in  speculation,  at  least,  I  would  rather  take  up   tlic  subject  oo 

other  groundj  and  leave  the  cxperment  which  the  ladies  arc  making 

fate.     It  belongs  by  right  to  the  Church  herself  to  tend  the  afflictii 

and  maladies  of  her  poor  members.     The  duty  was  enjoined  on 

1^^  again  and  again  by  her  Lord  and  Master ;  it  was  recognised  and  pcrfo 

^■Mrhen  the  Apostles  were  her  Bishops — and  from  that  time  multitudes  ^ 

^^pioua  women    have  been   engaged  in   the  holy  service.      But   in   this 

favoured  country,  the  Church  leaves  this  part  of  her  duty  to  the  chance 

zeal  of  individuals,  or  the  exertions  of  voluntary  associntion s.      lt| 

devoutly  to  be  wished  that,  with  due   deliberotion,  but  without 

neccasary  delay,  we  could  institute  an  order  of  women,  real    Sis 

of  Charity,  who  would  take  the  office  with  nn  other  view  than  to  ser 

and  who  Khould  regard  themselves  as  duly  commiBsion 

'  Church. 
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I  believe  that  if  tlic  plan  foreiich  &  society  were  judiciously  laid  down 
itx  all  its  tU'tails,  so  timt  it  might  have  a  practical  aspect,  and  put  forth  with 
(isofficicnt  authority  to  give  it  a  claim  to  ittentioii,  we  sliuuld  find  the 
romen  of  England  quite  as   forward  to  asoist  the  cause,  as  those  of 
l-Tronoe  were  when  the  Order  of  Charity  was  instituted.     The  rise  of  the 
I  Sisters  ifi  that  country  has  been  not  fairly  represented  as  the  result  of 
**  an  elixjuent  charity  sermon"  of  Vincent  de   Paul's.     This  was  so  far 
^from  being  the  case,  that  it  was  the  result  of  many  years*  patient  labour, 
i  Notlting  could  be  more  gradual  or  apparently  natural  than  his  progress. 
[It  vraa  a  long  time  before  he  could  get  a  third  to  join  the  two  women 
}  vrho  first  look  the  name  of  Sisters  of  Charity.      His  mode  of  proceeding 
was,  first,  to  think  out  and  define  a  plan  which  should  be  adapted  to  the 
time,  the  nation,  and  the  Church  in  which  he  was  living  ;  and  then  by 
incessant  efforts  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  countt-nancc  of  the  public 
L  authorities,  to  collect  funds  from  the  rich,  anri,   both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, to  exhort  persons  of  all  classes  to  join  in  the  undertaking.     By 
'  these  means,  and,  above  all,  by  earnest  obedience  and  prayer  to   the 
Author  of  all  good  works,  in  due  time  he  saw  his  idea  working  itself  out 
in  the  useful  labours  of  a  numerous  sisterhood. 

The  blessings  of  such  an  institution  are  not  restricted  to  those  person:^ 
who  are  the  objects  of  a  nurse's  care.  It  likewise  affords  an  honourable 
and  useful  retreat  for  those  women  who,  having  lived  in  the  higher  and 
middle  ranks  of  society ,  have  survived  their  family  ties,  and  are  often  lefk  in 
apainfiil  position  of  dependence.  We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
Deaconesses,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  necessities  of  such  persons 
called  forth  the  care  of  tlie  early  Church,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
society,  even  before  attendance  on  the  sick  became  their  formally  ap- 
pointed duty.  As  long  as  human  society  will  last,  there  will  be  widows 
and  others  like  Oiem,  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  \\-iU 
have  given  experience  in  attending  on  the  sick,  and  who  will  have 
■  been  trained  to  sympathise  with  human  siifiering ;  and  many  such,  I 
cannot  doubt,  having  lost  what  was  dearest  to  them  on  earth,  will  joy- 
fully an^ept  a  religious  commission  to  devote  the  remainder  of  their  days 
B    to  works  of  charity. 

™  It  seems  to  me  that,  if  wc  would  raise  the  character  of  nurses,  it  must 
be  in  some  such  way  as  this.  There  would  always  then  he,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  experience  of  foreign  countries,  a  fair  proportion  of 
women  from  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  societ}',  who  would  become 
sisters,  and  who  would  be  the  means  of  raising  the  tone  of  the  whole. 
k    This  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  occur  in  a  society  which  i»  merely 
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secular,  and  whose  members,  call  them  what  you  will,  are  paid  nt 
and  nothing  more. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  the  time  for  undertaking  the  fov- 
matinn  of  such  an  institution.  Perhaps  we  should  wait  to  see  theresolK 
of  the  present  benevolent  elTorts  of  the  Prison  Visiting  Connmittee,  whose 
phin  may  not  be  unalterable.  It  is  not,  however,  too  soon  for  ua  to 
turn  our  earnest  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  strive  to  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with  whatever  may  farther  the  proposed  objecL 
Should  it  be  desirable  to  establish  u  distinct  society,  it  has  been 
suggested  (and  I  ttiink  judiciously)  that  a  commencement  might  be 
made  in  connexion  with  some  diocesan  institution  in  n  town  wbef«,, 
there  is  an  hospital ;  and  thatsuch  of  the  first  Sisters  as  arc  suitable  mi^H 
be  trained  as  schoolmistresses,  as  well  as  in  their  duties  as  nurses.         ^M 

But  rcf^rdinrr  this  and  all  other  matters  of  detail,  when  the  right  time 
for  us  to  act  arrives,  I  hope  we  shall  find  some  one  with  the  wisdom  and 
spirit  of  Vincent  de  Paul,  who,  like  that  excellent  man,  will  see  exactly 
how  far  existing  institutions  can  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  design.  In 
the  meantime,  I  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  pious  zeal  will  not  be  found 
wanting  in  my  countrywomen  to  fuliil  tlie  offices  of  love  aiid  mercy, 
more  actively  than  they  have  yet  done,  whenever  a  duly-appointed 
way  shall  have  been  made  for  them.  ^_ 

1  am,  Sir,  ^M 

Your  obedient  Servaiit,  ~ 


'n 
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LETTER   TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  A  DIOCESAN  BOARD 
ON  MIDDLE  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOLS, 
Mr  Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  communication,  encic 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  Diocesan 
mittee.     I  have  since  had  the  pleasure  of  laying  them  before  our  Dis- 
trict Board. 

Respecting  the  suggestion  I  ventured  to  make  to  you  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  relative  to  the  proposed  system  of  Training  School 
Masters,  &c.,&c.,  which  you  mention  as  your  intention  to  eommunicifl 
to  the  Sub-committee,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  it  was  made  in  all  dil 
ference  to  the  superior  judgment  of  that  able  body,  to  whom  the  friends 
of  Church  Education  in  the  diocese  are  already  under  such  obligations. 
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u  also  with  some  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  whicli  tlo  so  beset  Uiat 
important  question ;  nor  indeed  should  I  hare  ventured  to  make  that 
suggestion  at  all,  but  that,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  great  Educational 
question,  wlien  so  little  in  as  yet  well  understood  as  to  its  true  princi* 
pies  and  efficient  workings — its  real  ends  and  best  means,  I  conceive 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  i>eraon  who  has  thought  on  the  subject,  to 
venture  the  expression  of  his  views,  leaving  their  adoption  or  rejection, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  decision  of  others  duly  authorised  Co 
determine  the  general  question. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  proceeding  at 
once  to  an  improved  system  of  training  School -masters  and  School- 
mistresses for  the  dincesc,  under  the  efficient  superintendence  of  a  cler- 
gyman, who  shall  be  handsomely  remunerated  for  the  performance  of  so 
arduous  and  so  responsible  an  office.  But,  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
method  of  carrying  this  measure  into  effect,  I  would,  with  unfeigned  de- 
ference, make:  the  following  suggestion: — 1  think  that  the  system  of 
receiving  teachers,  men  and  women,  sent  up,  as  hitherto,  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  in  the  Society's  system  of  teaching,  although  they  arc  now 
to  have  the  additional  benefit  of  a  superintendent  clergyman's  daily 
lecture,  &c.,  as  also  of  attending  Model  Schools  under  superior  manage- 
ment, together  with  some  appointed  place  of  abode  during  their  tempo- 
rary residence  in  that  city, —  is  nevertheless  a  defective  system.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  so  in  principle^  as  not  realising  the  idea  conveyed  in  tlie 
term  *'^  training"  School-masters  and  School- mis  tresses.  For  surely  to 
train  is  to  educate  boys  and  yirht^  not  to  teach  men  and  women.  Such 
teaching,  however  well  it  may  be  imparted,  together  with  attendance  at 
Modul  Schools,  however  well  they  may  be  managed,  will  never  correct 
the  evil  which  has  so  long  paralyzed  the  Educational  exertions  of  the 
Church,  and  the  correction  of  which  is  the  express  design  of  the  system 
in  question  :  J  mean,  it  will  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  effort  our  rescue 
from  the  faithless  serviced  of  those  needy  adventurers,  who,  as  a  last 
sliift,  have  hitherto  betaken  themselves  to  the  Mastership  of  our  Na- 
tional Schools.  Such  cliaracters,  if  only  they  can  satisfy  tlie  parochial 
clergyman,  and  get  through  the  probationary  month  or  two  at  the  ca- 
tliedral,  may  still  have  as  Irce  access  to  our  Schools  as  ever  they  havo 
had.  At  best,  their  character  and  habits  will  have  been  already  formed, 
and  that  not,  in  all  probabilily,  on  models  best  suited  to  qualify  them 
for  the  peculiar  requirements  of  their  new  and  difficult,  and  most  im- 
portant sphere  of  duty.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  they  can,  in  most  cases, 
possess  such  testimonials  as  to  guarantee  to  the  Church  their  faithful 
und  effectual  services.     In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  system  of 
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truining  School -masters  mid  School -mistresses,  adopted  at  the 
of  tho  General  Committee,  is  dimply  a  conciDiinnce  of   the  old  systj 
tlu>i^h  with  greatly-improved  modifications ;  while  the  system  itael 
radically  defective,  and  cannot,  under  any  mod ili cation,   attain  the 
sired  object — viz.,  the  securing  to  the  diocese  a  class  of  well-t 
and,  therefore,  able  School- in  alters  and  School- mistresHes^  in  wfaomi 
Church  may  have  some  reasonable  ground  of  assurance  that  they 
prove  instrumental  tn  training  up  her  children  in  her  good  old  ws}>— 
the  ways  of  soberiieHS  and  truth. 

But  yon  will  say.  It  is  very  easy  to  find  fault,  but  not  ao  eA«y  to 
amend ;  besides,  that  1  am  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  pcmiliar  difficiU- 
ties  of  your  position,  while  dealing  with   this,  under  all  eircutnsta* 
difficult  question.      I  am  very  sensible  of  the  truth  of  this  refle 
and  really  feel  the  greatest  diffidence  in  making  any  stiggestion  <m 
subject :  it  is  only  my  anxiety  for  the  welfiire  of  the  cause  which 
duces  me  to  do  so,  trusting  to  the  candour  and  kuidnesa  of  your  Com- 
mittee to  pardon  its  intrusion,  and,  in  tht.'ir  superior  intelligence,  to  deal 
with  it  according  to  its  deserts.     Without  pretending,  then,    to  entet 
into  detail,  the  general  measure  I  would  venture  to  recommend,  with  s 
view  to  "  training  School-masters,  &c.,  &c.,"  is  this  : — Thai  the- clerical 
superintendent  be  placed  at  tlie  head  of  a  Middle  or  Commercial  8chfl 
to  consist  of  100  day-scholars,  and  a  certain  number  of  boarders 
ten)  ;  these  latter  to  he  training  for  the  office  of  Parochii.l  School-ma7 
ters  ;  the  day-schohirs  to  pay  a  certain  sum  quarterly  (say  from  12s-  t« 
I4s.),  and  to  be  treated,  in  every  respect,  like  the  independent  school 
of  any  private  School.     The  boarders  to  be  taken  in  at  a  speeiiicd  ^P 
(say  fourteen),  with  or  without  premium,  or  other  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, and  selected  by  yourselves,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  several  IH»- 
trict  Boards,  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  consideraticm 
required  (If  any)  for  the  benefits  and  privileges  conferred  by  such  • 
measure.     The  conduct  of  this  establishment  should  be  the  main  p^H 
of  the  duties  of  the  clergyman  appointed  ;  though,  at  the  same  time^  fll 
should  be  required  to  superintend  generally  the  instruction  of  the  Teach- 
ers (sent  up  to  Norwich  for  that  purpose)  during  the  interval  wbidi 
must  elapse  previously  to  the  period  when  the  services  of  the  youths  io 
training  shall  become  available.     His  general  superintendence  midfl 
also  be  acknowledged  in  the  cases  of  the  Model  Schools  specified  in  tisP 
Report  (if  it  be  deemed  essential),  which  superintendence  he  muttt  be 
left  to  exercise  at  his  own  discretion.    With  respect  to  the  scver.il  heads 
of  this  outline,  1  would  make  the  following  observations  by  way  of  ex- 
planalioD : — An  establishment  so  constituted  would  combine  the  soljd 
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advantages  of  an  excellent  Church  Coraracrcial  School,  and  a  genuine 

Pbond fde  Training  School.  The  first  would  be  found,  in  itself,  n  great 
boon  conferred  on  the  public  (and  as  the  commencement  of  such  a  sys- 
tem in ,  the  greatest,   perl).ips,  you  can  confer — a   sound  Church 

Kdiicatinn  for  the  middling;  classes,  espL'cially  in  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, being  the  great  desideratum)  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
■  be  furnishing  a  fund  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure  entailed  by  the 
measure  of  the  tniiiiing  establishment.  In  this  latter,  the  (ten)  board- 
ers would  be  cnjoyinj;  the  benefit  of  a  real  training.  The  subjects 
»  themselves,  chosen  from  the  likeliest  boys  throughout  the  diocese — al- 
ways under  the  immediate  core  of  a  well- qua  lifted  clergyman,  intimately 
known  by  him  for  a  scries  of  years,  and  educated  from  the  first  with  an 
cxclusi\c  view  to  their  destined  office — would  be  sent  out,  as  tliey  were 
required,  with  the  best  of  imaginable  tettimQnials ;  they  might  be  sent 
out,  in  the  fiist  instance,  as  Assistant-Masters  in  Commercial  Schools 
(just  such  a  person  as  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  so  trained,  we 

I  are  in  search  of  at  this  moment  from Commercial  Church  School)| 
and  subsequently  they  nii<;ht  be  removed,  as  occasions  ofTcrcd,  to  their 
ultimate  destination — the  Afastership  of  a  Parochial  School.  With  re- 
spect to  the  superintendence  of  Musters  and  Mistresses,  sent  up  as  hcre- 
•  tofore  for  temporary  instruction,  and  which  is  still  lo  be  required  of  tlie 
Clei^yman  ad  interim,  I  cannot  think  that  that  department  will  pTX>ve  a 
very  onerous  burden.     I  remember  it  was  stated,  during  the  meeting  at 

,    that   there    were   generally  very  few  such  persons,  ai  one  time, 

^k  in ,  THREB   the  greatest  number  ever  known;  sometimes,  none. 

The  Superintendent's  Loctiu-cs,  therefore,  would  not  make  any  very  se- 
rious demand  on  his  lime,  even  supposing  the  demand  for  such  instruc- 
tion to  increase.  His  proposed  superintendence  of  the  three  Model 
Schools  must  of  cour&e  be,  in  a  great  measure  (if  not  entirely),  relin- 
quished; but  surely  it  is  quite  possible  that  sucli  superintendence  might 
be,  in  part  at  least,  supplied  by  tlie  charitable  exertions  ul'  the  Parochial 
Clergy  respectively  (it,  between  ourselves  if  they  were  but  duly  sensible 
^k  of  the  great  importance  of  the  Educational  department  of  the  clerical 
office,  it  would  be  most  assuredly);  hut,  at  all  events,  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any  adequate  benefit  to  the  dioci'se  at  targe  from  Dincesan  Model 
Schools,  however  well  superintended,  inasmuch  as  every  district  will  bo 

■  anxious  to  afi'urd  the  best  specimen  of  that  description,  were  it  only  for 
its  own  credit  and  convenience  ;  and  excellence  in  all  schools  must  en- 
tirely depend  on  the  zeal  and  ability  of  those  who  may  happen  to  hare 
their  management.  Besides,  Managers  of  Schools  will  never  lie  per- 
suaded to  send  their  Masters  to  a  distance  for  instruction,  if  tliey  can 
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get  it  near  at  hand ;  though  audi  instrucUon  be  confessedly  of  i 
description.  As  it  rej^ards  Scliool-inislrcusea.  the  case  does  noZ 
to  mo  so  urgent  (for  many  reasons)  as  that  of  School -masters 
department  might  be  left  for  subsequent  consideration,  and  ult 
be  reduced  to  the  sauie  aysiem  as  the  one  above  8uggeste<l  ;  nt  leai 
to  the  principle ^i\ic  principle  of  training  hoys  and  t/irls,  not  tempor 
tcnching  men  and  women,  wiUi  a  view  to  tlie  oflice  of  SchooUma 
School -mistress. 

T  really  ft;el  myself  as  having  taken  a  very  doahtful  step  in 
truding  on  you  a  document  of  lliis  kind.     I  can  only  oH'er  lo  yc 
sonally  ever}'  apohigy  for  its  infliction,  trustin;;  to  your  judgii 
you  will  not  produce  it  at  your  Board,  unU'5s  you  think 
leniently  received,  nnd  that  with  a  prospect  of  doing  good. 

I  have  enclosed,  as  you  desired,  a  few  more  copies  of  our  Re|>ort 
also  the  only  two  Prospectuses  of  our  Commercial  School  1  happ^ 
have  by  me.  Those  I  sent  you  before  were  nncorrccted  proofs,  j 
happy  to  say,  that  the  establishment  of  the  Sdionl  ha<i  met  with  ( 
probation  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  leading  Schotds  in , 

With  the  assurance  of  ray  best  regJirda,  I  am- 
ity dear  Sir, 

Always  very  truly  yot 


P.S.  According  to  ray  calculation  (a  very  rough  one),  the  11 
lars  at  ISs.  per  quarter  (or  a  somewhat  larger  number^  ot  a 
sum)  nill  produce  .i^SOO  per  annum;  from  which,  deducting 
hire.  &c.  of  a  suitable  house  of  residence  (the  ('lerg^-nian  hima 
ing  the  deficit),  £20  for  hire  of  School-house,  £50  for  salary 
Under-maatcr  (to  supi^rintend  principally  the  writing  and  cyphcriiut 
partmcnt),  and  £^0  for  Suhool-expeiiscs— books,  slates,  stationery^  i 
inclusive— the  clear  available  surplus  will  be  £140,  which  sum  wilj 
very  far  towards  the  board  (and  partial  clothing,  perhaps)  of  ten  boy 
training ;  making  no  account  of  any  premium,  or  other  pecuniary  c 
sideration,  to  be  demanded  with  them.  Their  faro,  &c.,  would  b^ 
course,  of  the  vertf  plainest  and  siniplest,  as  a  matter  of  essential  prii 
pie.  You  might  even  so  adjust  your  nuxoberB  of  day-scholars 
boarders  respoctivfly,  as  that  the  expenses  of  the  latter  should  not 
ceed  the  surplus  profit  of  the  former.  By  »ome  auch  arrangement 
only  throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion  for  maturer  consideration),  J 
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help  thinking  tliat  the  castly*  services  of  our  Clerical  Supcrintcudent 
old  he  employed  with  a  belter  prospect  of  iittaintn^  tlie  object  of  his 

appointment  for  tlic  Society*  and  more  bcnefic-iiilly  tor  the  interests  uf 
B  the  Church  at  Urge. 

H       I  have  (brgotleii  In  state,  tliat  our  District  Board  concur  with  me  i« 
H  Uw  above  auggesti>ii, 

I 

W    niy  of 


MISCELLANEOUS    HINTS    TO    PROMOTERS    OF 
NATIONAL    SCHOOLS, 

In  a  Letter  to  the  recently  appointed  Incumbent  of  a  targe  Parish. 


I 


Rbviuiend  and  dear  Sir, 

When  yiiu  requested  me  to  dr.iw  up  for  yniit  line  any  KUf^geslions  which 
my  oflicial  experience  nii^ht  supply,  a»  tu  the  henl  mode  ui'  eslttblishing  and 
maintaining  Niitiunal  Seliools,  I  did  nut  hinitalc  to  midertuke  the  la^lt.  con- 
ceiving thst  it  wnuld  iiul  lie  difficult  fur  mc  to  contlen^e,  within  a  nutderate 
compiu,  all  tliut  would  deserve  your  notice.  1  find,  however,  tliat  this 
was  a  rash  promise  ;  for  the  parish  to  whiuli  you  linve  been  just  inducted 
being  pupidnus  and  extensive,  and  much  neglected  will  re<piire  new  f^le- 
ineniiiry  ScTiooIs  ut'  every  kind;  and  it  Ik  impoioitble,  \^iil(iii  the  ordinary 
liniiiB  of  a  letter,  to  discuss  all  the  nuuu-iuus  particulars  upon  1i^hieh  it  will 
be  necosary  for  you  to  decide.  JSiiicc,  therefore,  1  um.si  fjn  o\er  the  whule 
tsnbjcct,  and  write  at  considerable  leii^'th,  althon^jh  us  briefly  us  1  cun.  I 
shall  prepare  my  materials,  not  for  your  o«u  perusal  merely,  but  for  the 
coiisidernlion  of  any  clergyman  who  has  schools  to  build,  and  niBy  dcbite 
my  opinion  upon  any  of  the  points  in  question. 

As  your  parish  contains  a  market-town,  a  vlllnge,  and  a  hamlet,  so  far 
uparl  that  tney  ntust  have  separate  places  of  education,  ure  shall  examine 
ill  encli  C'ise  what  sohool-aceommmlatiori  you  require- 
To  Itegin,  then,  with  the  Market-town  in  which  yonr  chnnh  is  situated 
— the  iirst  point  to  be  Rficertaine<l  is  the  Sise  nnd  Ueacriptiini  of  Tonr  in- 
tended MrhooU.  According  lo  the  received  uvera{i;e,  tlnidren  between  threi> 
and  fourteen  amount  to   ubout  one-qunrtiT  of  the  whole  |iopiilultoii.      In 

your  town  of  C ,  therefore,  which  contalm*  above  liiOO  sonU,  the  ninnlitr 

of  a  proper  age  for  tchool  will  be  about  I  DUO,  Rut  thi<i  is  n  ^^reuter  nundter 
tlum  you  need  provide  for.  IK-ductions  to  a  lori^e  nmoinil  must  be  made. 
You  must  take  into  calcidHtion  what  poitiun  uf  the  eli;ven  years  belweeu 
tliree  and  fourteen  is  usually  passed  at  school  by  the  children  uf  the  poor; 
and  what  proportion  of  the  townspeople  are  likely  to  avail  iht-mselves  of 
the  advantages  you  arc  about  to  offer  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  ; 
and,  In'^lly,  what  probability  exists,  from  the  stnte  of  trade  or  iriieniid  com- 
munic.ilioj(9|  tliut  the  )>npulation  of  the  town  will  incrtaHe  tir  declti.e.  8ii 
far  as  J  can  guess  fioni  local  knowledge,  I  should  say  that  you  must  build 


*   II  had  been  rehuUrd  lu  give  Uie  bupfriutendeiil  Cler^yniaii  ^t^dO  per  MUuunii 
and  the  abuv<t  fiugguiioa*  Kii|i]K»e  llie  couttiiuance  of  such  n  »alary. 
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two  Katiuiia)    SL-IuHilrdOiitA,  capable  Jointly  of  containing   300  chjldm. 
Since,  however,  the  number  of  boys  aud  girU  Is  not  ot^cii  equal,  ynu  wtll 
probably  prefer  to  have  the  rooms  of  differetit  sizes,  so  as  to  acL-omrao<Uic 
respectirrly  160  and  140  children,  or  170  and   i:JO;  taking  core  that  bodi 
rouma  dhnll  be  suitable  for  either  sex.      Accordinj^  to  the  authorised  mte  of 
measure!  DC  lit,  which  allots  an  area  of  six  square  feet  tu  each  child,  the  door 
of  the  tvto  looms,  in  whatever  way  they  may  be  divided,  wotild   nira»urr 
1  SOU  superficial  feet.     Besides  this  provision  for  boys   and    girls,  you  wfl) 
wunt   accunmiodaliuii   for  ^OU   infants   between  three  and  seven  years  oM. 
This  accoinmodaliou  may  consist  cilhi-r  of  one  larj^e  room,   including  aJto^ 
gether  the  same  amount  of  area,  or  of  several  sniitti  ones,  cont;iii)ing^  in  all 
Ifi  I0s(|uare  feet,  in  diflerunt  quarters  of  the  town.     The  advantage  of  coe 
large  luoni  is,  that  you  will  have  the  use  uf  it   lor  those  Sunday  scholars 
whom  you  have  no  space  for  in  the  National  8chool-buiUIiii|^s.     On  tht 
other  hand,  ynu  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  congreg&te  inrdnts  in  one  larfc 
body  from  distant  points;  and  there  Is  not  the  same  neccsaiiy  as  in  other 
cases  fur  doing  so,  since  the  qualilications  of  a  schoolmistreiis,  where  her 
infant  charge  is  small,  are  not  of  a  description  to  command  high  wages;  anil 
therefore,  wtthntit  incurring  expcnae,  you  might  be  able  to  find   many  n- 
spectable  females  uho  \rould  uniiertake,  for  little  more  than  thc-y  could'em 
in  the  factory  or  the  nursery,  to  do  all  tluit  infant  discipline  requires.     For 
my  own  part,  however,  I   Incline  rather  to  the  former  pbti.      I  look  upon 
the  sympathy  of  numbers  uiider  the  superintendence  of  a   superior  ruation, 
as  grtnily  conducive  to  moral  influence. 

Jlaviug  thus  determined  upon  the  size  and  description  of  your  fchooti, 
you  have  next  to  choose  an  Eligible  Site.  The  advantages  you  will  wish 
to  combine  are — that  it  should  be  dry,  airy,  accetssible  ;  convi-nifnt  as  n^ 
gards  the  church,  and  convenient  as  regards  the  homes  of  the  children:  uol 
contiguous  to  any  unwholesome  niniiufaclory  ;  not  cunfinetl  in  point  of  space; 
not  expensive  ;  and  enpuble  of  being  secured  in  perpetuity  by  a  gootl  It^il 
tenure.  Vou  may  think  yourself  happy  In  nu  ordinary  degree,  if  you  can 
unite  all  these  advantages  :  some  of  tliem  you  must  be  prepared  to  Mcrifice 
That  you  may  not  lose  sight  of  any,  I  have  enumerated  thcin  oil,  bavtiiff 
observed  that  persons,  not  experienced  in  school- buildhig,  htive  occasionally 
sacriftred  the  most  obvious  ot  them  without  necessity. 

Property  for  a  site  maybe  legally  secured  in  various  ways:  frr^uM 
profjrrty,  either  by  purchase  or  deed  of  gift  from  the  owner ;  unufr  tumi 
(limited  to  the  extent  of  half  an  acre),  by  a  grant  from  the  lord  of  the 
maoor,  under  the  statute  G  and  7  WilUum  I V.  c.  70  ;  and  ylrbe  /and,  limited 
to  the  same  amount,  by  a  grant  from  the  incumbent,  under  the  same  act. 
The  churchi/fird  is  the  least  eligible  site  of  any.  and  should  only  be  resortai 
to  when  it  is  uiiiiecessarity  large,  and  when  the  buildings  can  be  so  plateil 
that  the  children  shall  have  immediule  iieccss  to  tiieni  from  the  public  road. 
The  grant  should  be  obtained,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop,  from  the 
parishioners  assembled  in  vestry.  In  cases  where  you  cannot  prevail  upon 
the  proprietor  to  alienate  the  freehold,  you  must  be  satisfied  witli  a  lone 
lease,  say  for  90  or  909  years,  at  a  pep[)ercom  rent-  N'eitlier  the  f<ationu 
Society,  nor,  I  believe,  the  Committee  of  Council,  would,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, object  to  such  a  tenure.  As  an  assisrsnce  to  you  in  choosing 
trustees,  and  giving  directions  for  the  deed  of  conveyance^  1  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  School-site  Act  above  referred  to.  and  advise  you  to  procure  the 
printed  forms  of  conveyance  recommended  by  the  Privy  Council.  In  case 
you  select  one  of  these  printed  forms,  be  sure  you  choose  the  form  adapted 
to  your  circumstances ;  and  let  it  be  a  form  entitled,  "  For  a  National 
Scbwjl,''  lest  otherwise  you  unintentionally  pledge  ymirself  to  terms  which 
are  not  intended  for  your  case,  and  from  which  yuu  may  vainly  desire  after* 
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wards  to  be  freed.  The  School-sUe  Act.  hns  btt-ii  in  oiieratinn  about  four 
years,  and  has  proved  a  Tcry  useful  nieastire.  but  is  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provemenC5.  It  is  hopcfl  that  the  present  seitsion  of  Parliament  will  not 
close  withuut  an  act  reinorinc  rarioua  ambifniittc&  by  which  legal  ineii  of 
the  hiE>hi-st  repuliition  have  been  perplexed,  and  afibrding  new  facilitiea 
townnls  olitainin^  sites  for  schools- 

With  respect  to  Plans  and  S[>ecifl ratio nif,  I  shall  send  you  the  Society's 
SUj:crestiotis  for  buihlini; ;  and  you  would  do  well  to  consult  the  plans  and 
elevHtions  for  schoolrooms,  publislieti  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  The 
former  work  '%»  about  to  be  superseded  by  another,  in  which  ttuj^rgeations 
will  be  offered  as  to  gnllerieM,  cloiis-rounia,  and  HchouUrcsidence^,  anil  of 
which  you  may  expect  a  copy  as  soon  aa  \l  is  completed.  One  point  ^«  orthy 
of  your  cunnideration  U,  that  if  ynu  witfh  to  contrive  means  of  warming  nnd 
Tentilatinii  ditfercitt  from  those  in  ordinary  u^o,  you  must  prepare  for  iKem 
in  the  origiual  construction  ofyour  building.  To  introduce  them  afterwards 
will  necessarily  involre  you  in  great  expense.  Having  mentioned  school- 
residences  as  proper  to  be  included  in  your  plan,  let  me  add  that,  before 
ffivin^  possession,  it  would  be  a  nise  precaution  to  make  the  future  occupant, 
whether  ma:)ter  or  mistress,  sign  a  bund  for  quitting  the  premises  upon  a 
certain  notice  given.  This  may  save  yon  from  a  troublesome  and  I'Xpeiisire 
process  of  ejectment. 

One  of  the  first  questions  you  will  be  apt  to  ask  respects  the  Cost  ofyour 
undt-rtakin^.  In  this  particular  there  is  a  ^'rcat  diversity  even  in  the  same 
netffhbourliood,  and  still  greater  in  widely  separated  places.  In  two  ca^>a 
which  ciime  recently  l>efore  ihc  Committee  of  the  National  Society,  there 
was  so  wide  a  discrepancy  in  the  calculations,  that  one  school  could  only  be 
built  at  the  rate  of  £i  for  each  child,  while  the  other  wanted  no  more  than 
twenty  shillings.  To  ascertain  in  general  what  expenditure  is  actually  re- 
quired, I  haveexamined  168 casesj  which  produce  the  following  results: — 
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Praj  remember  that,  in  huilduig  schools  at  the  cost  of  charity,  you  must 
think  only  of  utility  :  all  needless  ornament  must  be  disregarded. 

As  regards  the  corutitutiort  of  your  intended  school,  the  site  should  be 
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conveyed  to  Trustees,  "to  be  liuUl  for  the  use  of  tbe  Manager/' 
iia^rrs,"  to  be  "alwayti  in  uniuii  with  the  National  Society,  aiid  coiidi 
accordiiiiK  to  iti  principk's."  In  some  trusts  tin:  CltTgymoii  and  Clu 
wardeiifl  are  MaiiagerH  ;  in  sotnc,  tlif  OlcrKyman  iilnne  ;  and  in  utbtrt 
Clergyman  with  a  Comniillei*  of  SuiiHcribcra.  Where  a  CutntiHtU 
appointed,  core  shouM  he  taken  that  its  numbers  should  be  limited; 
that  they  sliould  alt  he  meudiers  uf  thu  (.'hnrch. 

With  respect  to  fuiuU,  wtien  yon  have  obtained  all  that  you  can  ex 
from  loca]  mennM.  yunr  next  rcsonrcc  will  be  an  application  to  your 
(V4rriH  ur  Diatrict  Hmrd.  It  bos  beeu  ihougbt  that  these  valuable  iiistitui 
might  with  adrunlagu  confine  tbeir  efibrts  to  tbe  impruvement  and  sup 
of  education,  and  leave  the  task  of  increasing  it,  by  the  i-reciion  and  enio 
merit  of  schools,  lo  the  Nalional  Society  and  the  <?oniniitlce  of  (.'ou 
And  no  doubt  the  best  roni9e<)i)L-)ici>8  might  be  anticipated,  ilcflicitrnt  bo 
of  e<Uication  in  every  diocese  throughout  Kngland  and  A^'aU-s  were,  i 
within  its  own  Tmnts,  to  direct  their  eflfurts  tuwunis  the  practicable  ot 
of  impi^Dviiig  schools:  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  nil  support  train 
institutions,  but  tliat  they  should  assist  iu  building  itchool-resiJcnccs. 
make  grants  (as  has  actually  been  done  for  a  hiug  period,  with  g^reaC 
vantage,  by  several  boards)  towards  the  maintenance  of  scho<d«  in  ] 
di<4trirts.  especially  for  the  Hrst  two  or  three  years  A  small  piiymen 
tile  amount,  for  example,  of  only  one  penny  a-werk  for  each  child,  wi 
oltcn  be  more  than  sulliciunt  lo  decide  (he  question  whether  a  scbuol  ahi 
or  should  nut  be  niaintaini-d.  Since,  however,  grants  for  achool-buili 
are  made  by  some  boards,  and  in  particular  by  your  oirn,  you  wi 
course  not  neglect  this  source  of  aid. 

Your  next  pecuniary  resource  will  be  an  application  to  the  A^o^e^fl 
eiV/r/,  with  wbich  of  eaurse  you  intend  your  school  to  be  In  uiiion.^| 
tbe  terms  uf  union  you  are  no  doubt  acquainted.  From  these  yon  i 
perceive,  now  that  the  restriction,  as  regaids  religious  instruction,  to  «  j 
liculor  list  of  books,  has  been  removed,  that  no  pledge  will  he  reqiiiieclut 
lieyoiid  what  is  necessary  for  training  up  the  chihlren  in  the  principU 
the  Church.  The  chief  points,  besides  union,  which  the  Society  will  r*q 
are,  that  accommodation  shall  l>«  provided  for  the  children  in  the  pa 
chnrrji,  or  in  some  chupel  of  ease  connected  with  it ;  thai  the  site  ishal 
legally  secured  \  that  the  building  shall  be  completed,  and  that  no  t 
shall  remain,  excepting,  of  course,  such  debts  as  are  covered  by  pionc 
grants,  either  from  u  Itoard  of  Education,  from  tbe  National  SoclflH 
from  the  Committee  of  C-onncil ;  or  from  all  these  sources  conibliivcL^f 

Under  present  circumstances,  now  that  an  arrangement  has  bcn^i 
eluded  with  the  Committfe  of  Council,  it  will  be  advisable  that  you  aba 
apply,  through  their  lordships,  for  a  portion  of  the  sum  placed  by  Pjir 
tnent  at  their  disposal  for  tbe  advancement  of  education.  Your  appjicni 
should  be  made  in  tbe  form  of  a  memorial,  addressed  to  tbe  Right  lion. 
Lorils  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  I'ducation,  atid  sent  by  post,  uii 
cover,  to  the  Secretary.  Frivy  Council  CMhco,  Whitehall.  To  prevent  tt« 
less  ilelay,  it  would  be  desiirahle  lo  carry  on  your  corrcf^pniidcptce  n 
^Vhitehall  and  witti  this  Office  at  the  same  time;  though  it  nill  be  bd 
for  you  to  asceriain,  in  the  first  instance,  that  both  parties  are  satisfied  i^ 
your  plans,  before  you  expect  from  either  the  announc^'ment  of  a  j^rw 
lest  otherwise  some  change  should  be  insisted  on,  which  would  ntnkc  It 
cessary  fur  the  grant  to  he  revised.  At  present  their  lonUhips  hnvc  druiJ 
that  all  grants  from  charitable  associations,  whether  provincial  or  QSH 
polilan,  shall  precede  their  apportionment  of  tJie  Parliamentary  rot«.  ^| 
will  naturally  desire  to  know  what  amount  of  aid  yuu  may  expect  ll 
lordships  to  bestow.     On  this  point  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  give  you  ^ 
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definite  tnfonnalion.  The  Lonis  of  the  Tre;istiry  ■dliercd  to  a  fixed  nile  ; 
they  at  first  advanced  one-half  the  co«l,  biit  afterwards  reduced  the  amount ; 
and.  durin^^  the  last  live  years  of  their  administration  of  the  fund,  made 
gmnta  in  all  cases  ni  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  for  each  scholar.  The  Cnin- 
mittee  of  Council,  however,  hare  deemed  it  adriRat>Ie  to  consider  the  merits 
of  each  case,  nnd  tn  grant  more  or  Ivss  «i.*!tordingIy.  This  year  (ISIO-I), 
owiiif;  to  the  jfrt-atly  increased  number  of  np[>li  cat  ions,  and  the  suiallnoss  of 
ihc  puhtic  grant,  their  lordships  have  been  constrained  tn  yi/e.  in  some 
CASCs,  At  a  tourer  mte  than  their  predecessnra,  thuugh  on  conditions  of 
much  greater  strictness-  To  this  cmirse  they  will  not  adhere  nUhout 
necessity,  and  therefore  vou  may  safely  venture  In  anticipate  that,  In  your 
case,  their  grant  will  not  be  less  than  you  would  have  obtained  froiti  ttic 
Treasury. 

In  furmcr  years,  government -grants  were  made  to  Church  of  Enitlunil 
Schools  only  on  llie  recommcndution  of  the  National  Society.  The  Cmnmttiee 
of  Council,  however,  being  appointed  for  the  ftpecific  purpose  of  promoiing 
educatiiin,  make  inquiries  for  themselves  ss  to  the  particulars  of  e«ch  case,  nnd 
do  not  confine  iheir  bounty  to  cases  recommended  by  the  Society.  Their 
lordships  have,  at  the  some  time,  testified  every  wish  lo  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Society,  as  will  ap[>ear  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  President  of  the  Council  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury : 
*'  I  catt  enpagc  in  the  terms  your  Grace  put  upon  paper  to-day,  thai  the  C'utn- 
mittce  of  Council  witl  continue  to  receive  recommendations  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society,  and  can  confidently  assure  you,  tbal,  though 
not  precluded  from  considering  olherd,  they  will  in  every  instance  be  listened 
to  with  the  greatest  attention  and  de:iire  to  comply  with  them,  so  far  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  mean.H  at  their  disposal  will  admit-" 

In  accordance  with  the  above  communication,  the  Committee  of  the  Naliunal 
Society  will,  you  may  be  assured,  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending 
your  case  to  the  Committee  of  Council  aa  soon  a^  you  send  a  statement  of  it 
with  the  sanction  of  your  Diocesan. 

We  have  now  considered  all  the  Btcps  proper  to  be  taken  In  procuring  funds 
for  the  ettahiishment  of  your  school ;  and  I  next  proceed  to  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  rort  of  maintaining  it,  and  the  sources  of  supply  for  that  purpose. 
The  cost  uill  include  repairs,  insurances,  fuel,  candles  or  gas,  rewards,  school 
materials,  and  salaries.  Cheap  means  of  warming  schoolrooms  may  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  original  construction  of  the  building.  Rewards,  if'^  given  at 
all,  may  be  conflned  lo  books  and  other  prescnlti,  valuable  not  from  their 
price,  but  from  the  distinction  they  confer.  School-hooks  and  matrrials  wilt 
be  supplied  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  depot  about  to  be  opened  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  I  trust  that  it  will  soon  be  in  the  power 
of  any  clergyman,  however  distant  from  the  Metropolis,  to  write  either  lo  this 
office  or  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  slating  the  number  and  general  progress  of 
the  scholars  in  his  schoolroom,  and  requesting  to  he  supplied,  on  the  terms 
of  the  Society,  with  every  requisite.  A  saving  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  may 
in  this  way  Im?  ertecled  As  r^ards  the  item  of  salaries  to  leachen,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  no  mistaken  economy  will  curtail  their  scanty  means  of 
living,  and  that  the  expenses  in  this  deparlmeni  will  eventually  increase  rather 
than  diminish.  There  is,  however,  in  this  instance  one  source  of  economy 
not  liable  to  objection  i  namely,  the  union  of  the  office  of  parish  clerk  with 
that  of  scboolroaater :  a  union  which  would,  iti  many  oases,  be  facilitated,  if 
the  olerk,  in  case  of  incompetency  or  misconduct,  were  more  easily  removable. 
You  uill  be  anxious  to  ascertain  what  is  usually  the  total  charge  of  supporting 
sohools,  so  that  you  may,  aa  common  prudence  requires,  estimate  brforehanu 
what  annual  means  you  must  provide.  On  this  point,  precise  informarion  li 
not  easily  given,  the  expense  of  maintaining  schools  varies  so  mach  in  different 
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plncT!! :  but,  lo  assist  you  in  your  calculations,  1  have  token  indls 
two  liundreil  schotjl:;,  which  present  the  fulluwing  rciiulia  : — 
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So  tbit  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  two  hundred  schools,  at 
S3,78l  scholars,  is  1 3,28  W.,  or  at  the  rate  of  eleven  sbiltiugs  and 
for  each  scholar. 

Having  so  far  remarked  upon  the  axxnxioXeott  of  your  school,  we  have 
to  look  into  the  mrtina  of  tirfraying  iu  These  fall  under  the  geneml  hcai 
subscriptions,  cliurcb-cullL'cttuns,  endowments,  school-residences,  work 
industry,  and  payments  from  tlie  children.  Op  the  subject  of  subscripl 
and  church -col  lection  3,  1  can  add  nothing  to  tvhat  you  already  know.  i 
respect  lo  endowments,  it  may  be  observeil,  ihit  in  some  coses  it  m%y 
poiwible  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  an  endtincd  fuundalion,  by  prevailing  on' 
trustees  to  admit  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  terms  of  ihc  trust-* 
CBlablifeliing  such  aKchuol  may  even  admit  of  iU  union  with  tliis  fiocicty. 
will  keep  in  view,  however,  this  distinction — that  you  cannot  transfer  on 
endowment  to  a  National  School,  though  you  may  sometimes  engraft  a  Nodi 
School  upon  an  old  foundation.  Next  as  to  residences:  a  residence  for; 
master  or  mislre»i  may  be  looked  upon,  as  was  before  remarked,  in  the  li 
of  a  partial  endowment.  The  saving,  also,  to  the  teacher,  by  hnving  the 
vantage  of  a  house,  is  alwayn  furgre-aier  than  the  interest  of  the  sum  expn 
Jn  its  erection.  L'pon  examining  a  number  of  cases,  i  find  that  the  ovri 
cost  of  school-residences  is,  in  the  case  of  double  schools,  ^'2t.  tO«.,  and  in 
cose  of  single  schools,  61/.  15#.  (>n  works  of  industry,  I  shall  be  happ 
■end  you  a  paper  printed  some  time  ago  by  this  Society  for  general  dUtri 
tioQ.  The  needlework  of  girls  is  often  of  considerable  value ;  and  I  h 
heard  of  the  fieldwork  of  lx>ys  lK>iiig  made  available  towards  the  expenses 
school.  A  correspondent  in  thi>  county  of  Sussex  insists,  that  in  rural  disti 
the  whole  expense  of  School -keeping  might  be  defrayed  from  this  soui 
ond  mentions  a  boys'  school  under  her  patronage  as  an  example.     Bui 
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sonrcc  of  income  to  which  I  would  especially  direct  your  attention,  is  that  of 
small  payments  from  the  children.  At  the  CentrnI  School  in  Westminster, 
no  payinenla  whatever  are  exacted  ;  but  only  for  this  reason,  that  it  was 
originally  a  rree-6cho<)l,  nnd  was  intrusted  to  tiie  Society  on  condition  that  it 
should  remain  so.  The  Society  d'lcs  not  wish  schools  for  the  poor  to  be  free, 
but  only  to  be  cheap — *o  chmp  that  the  children  of  the  po&r^t  jHtridtioner  need 
uol  be  debarrai/rum  edutMtion.  The  amount  t,f  school- fifes  varies  in  different 
placefl.  In  the  extreme  north  of  Kngland,  it  ii  usually  tfaroepcnee  or  four- 
pence  per  week.  In  the  south  it  is  seldom  more  than  one  penny.  In  some 
places,  as.  (or  in<itancc,  in  the  Wc  of  Man,  the  paynienl  is  quarterly,  ami 
amounts  to  two  shillingB  for  reading  only,  and  thrte  b)iilling&  for  reading  and 
writing.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  these  jmymcnts  should  be  mode  in 
advance,  and  should  not  be  lower  than  the  poor  can  be  reasonably  expeeltil 
to  make,  in  order  that  schools  may,  as  much  a$  possible,  maintain  ihem«elveg. 
The  master  or  mistress,  receiving  a  fee  proportioned  to  the  numbers  in  the 
school,  is  incited  to  greater  diligence— the  children  are  more  regular  in  their 
attendance — education  becomes  of  more  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  poor 
themselves,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  school  is  better  secured.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  higher  payments  usual  in  the  north  prevent  children  from 
attending;  on  the  contrary,  education  there  is  more  general. 

Only  one  farther  point  vcems  to  deserve  notice  in  connexion  with  the  educa- 
tion of  your  market-town,  in  order  tlmt  your  schoolrocims  may  be  as  useful 
as  poarible,  you  might  open  them  for  evening  instruction.  One  room  might 
be  appro'priatfsl  to  children  who  have  been  called  prematurely  to  daily  manual 
labour,  and  whose  education,  ihi-reforc,  has  been  cut  nlmrt,  perhaps  almoj^t  at 
its  commencement:  the  other  room  to  an  older  class,  whose  attainments  might 
thus  be  raised  to  a  higher  standard. 

H'ith  reference  to  your  village,  the  plan  you  propose  of  building  a  hirgc 
Schoolroom,  which,  under  ihe  sanction  of  your  Diocet^an,  may  be  opened  for 
divine  service  until  you  can  er^ct  a  church,  may  perhaps  be  liie  beat  that,  in 
your  present  difficult  circumstances,  you  can  devise.  In  the  Report  of  the 
bociety  for  iH.'tO,  there  is  a  plan,  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Sodor  ancl  Man,  of  a 
building  for  this  purpose,  with  a  partition  in  the  centre,  to  be  removed  during 
public  worship.  It  will  be  proper  for  you  to  keep  in  mind  that  any  apace  in 
such  a  building,  set  apart  for  a  pulpit,  or  reading-desk,  or  fixed  pews,  must 
be  excluded  from  the  statement  made  in  your  aiiplicalion  for  aid,  cilher  to  the 
National  Society  or  to  ilit-  Commiltre  of  Council.  The  schoolroom,  properly 
so  called,  consists  only  of  the  portion  occupied  during  scho<d-hourfl  by  the 
children.  I  obacrve  that  this  School  is  not  in  union  niih  the  Uiocesan  Board  ; 
but  it  would  be  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  harmonious  progress  of  the  whole 
Diocew  in  education,  that  no  parish  should  be  discordant  from  the  rest.  The 
National  Society  therefore  wishes  that  all  Schools  should  be  not  only  united 
with  itself  directly,  but  also  mediately  through  Ihe  attilJated  associations. 

We  mujtt  imt  forget  the  Immtet^  at  the  extremity  of  your  Urge  pari.-.h.  The 
old  National  Schoolroom,  which  you  dekcrihe  as  having  gradually  hecomu 
dilapidated,  will,  probably,  with  a  small  addition  to  the  building,  aud  with  u 
floor  of  wood  instead  of  tile  or  stone,  be  sufficient,  in  respect  of  size  aud  com- 
fort, for  the  wants  of  the  place.  The  National  Society  gives  no  aid  towards 
repairs  ;  but  as  no  grant  wos  made  towards  the  eri.»ction  of  the  building,  the 
j>overty  and  destitution  of  the  p\ace  might  be  fairly  urged  as  a  ri'asnn  for  a 
small  grunt  louarda  enlarging  and  fitting  up.  You  might  also  sulicti,  on  the 
same  urgeut  groun<ls,  from  the  Socieiv  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
ft  supply  of  school-books  and  roaterials.  Being  yourself  a  member  of  the 
Society,  yoQ  may  apply  in  your  own  name;  otherwise  you  would  be  required 
to  tnmarait  your  application  through  the  RtKhup  of  the  diucese.  The  ^cholar8 
will  bo  80  few  in  number,  and  of  such  li'nder  age,  that,  instead  of  attempting 
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to  place  them  umirr  ik^Rratc  teachers,  yon  will  find  it  coonomicfti  lo  kn^ ttf 
whole  of  either  sex  unncr  tme  comp^rent  matron.  As  this  Khool  tu  gn^rt 
•everal  ye«rs  since  lo  the  National  Society  upon  the  old  trrn»,  whtdi  fR<' 
acribcd  «  certain  list  of  religions  books,  you  urc  rtill  bound  to  abide  byiki 
Hat,  unleM  you  apply  to  the  Society  lo  be  united  upon  ih*  new  tprmi. 

In  considering  lhe»e  plans  for  advancing  the   cau««  of  edueatiofi  b  nv 
parifcb,  it  h  ini|><i8Ml>le  for  a  person  of  aclive  temperttmenl   and  CkniliM 
tva\,  likf  your  own,  nut  to  took  forward  with  conBdencre  towards  rhe  etmm 
of  curresponding  aentiments  by  the  owners   of  pnipert/  under  hit  spiriBBl 
charge.     Vou  arc  prt-pared  to  ask  them  ;  U  there  any  way  in  which  a  porM 
of  your  funds  can  be  expended,  so  as  more  eflecLUally  to  s«-curc  the  rexnaLkikrF 
Is  there  any  object  more  tip'trilually  important- — more  conducive-  to  the  dift>  L 
ston  of  C'hrittian  fnith  and  hope?     Are  there  any  of  your  fellow^crnom I 
whum  you  arc  more  bound  In  help  than  your  fellow-country  men  tndfrUi;*-] 
parihhiunera  ?     If  you  pass  by  ihem,  whurn  are  you  to  assist  P      Are  iherv  ttj ' 
OTer  "hum  your  influence  can  be  more  effectually  exerted  than  the  youap-' 
nn  intluence  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  is  to  last  eiemally  ?      Is  there  any  nf 
in    which  your  donation,  economically  considered,    will  go  farther  ioVbA 
realixing  it>t  object  P 

The  answer  to  these  questions  k  sufficiently  obvious.  It  may  nol  mm 
forth  practically  at  once  in  llic  shape  of  cuDlriuutions  ;  but  if  the  appeal  be 
frequently  and  earnestly  pressed  home  upon  the  conseiences  of  a  comraainy 
blest  with  eompeieni  resfturcca,  a  ssiisfaclory  refiult  may  be  confideoth  ati- 
cipated  from  Cnristiana  of  the  Church  of  England.  BeUcve  me  erer 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Jobs  St»cj:,ai>. 


ON  MUSICAL  NOTATION.  AND  THE  PRESENT  STATE  Of 
MUSICAL  EDUCATION. 

No.  IV.« 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine. 
t)BAR  Sir, 

Your  readers  will  hnvc  perceived,  in  the  coiinie  of  the  series  of  I 
ters,  of  which  the  present  fonns  a  part,  that  I  have  not  attempted  to 


*  Scf  the  March  dumber  t^tkU  Magaaine, 
Khrata  in  No.  S.-^Pagc  166,  four  lines  Ar^m  the  bottom,  read  **  < 
intcUigcnce. 

P«gc  1G9,  for  ft  in  the  KFOond  lines  of  muiic,  read  s- 

Page  — ,  in  the  third  lines  of  music,  read  tf  before  the  first  chord. 


regains 


Page  171.  in  the  Urat  line  of  music,  second  tar. 


,  thus      fii         o'T 


Page  171,  scoond  llnea  srcomi dirlsion,  ilrsl  lor.  ihus. 


"T 


I 
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lay  before  them  an  explanation  of  the  principle  of  musical  science  in  any- 
thing of  a  detailed  form.  It  would  be,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  tho  previous  part  of  my  inquiries,  to  dwell  at  much  greater 
length  on  the  very  interesting  subject  of  modulation.  It  wUl  be  suifl- 
ciont  if  instances  enough  are  given  to  excite  an  interest  in  it.  and  induce 
those  who  ore  ignorant  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  it.  It  would  be  iu  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  many  forms 
into  which  rules — such  as  are  exemplified  by  the  instances  witli  which 
my  last  letter  concluded — may  be  expandal.  I  may,  however,  add  ono 
or  two  more,  which  may  be  cosily  followed  oal  by  a  careful  observation 
of  the  construction  of  the  first  bar  or  ban. 


iSgjaa^g^gd;^ 


1 


•1h^4 


^ppS^fS^ 


J.      J     ■  b   -J , — bJ r-ta. — , — ^ «- 


i=f 


:^=r 


^^^=^^^E^E 


The  above  are  oU  instances  of  modulations  tlirough  these  key«, 
wliicb  are,  mor«  or  less,  nearly  related  either  to  the  original  key,  or  to 
that  one  through  which  we  have  last  passed.     Those  who  wish  to  att&iu 
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freedom  in  modulation,  must  not  be  fettered  by  the  regular!! 
instances.  One  might  almost  give,  as  a  general  rule  (which,  hon 
would  have  in  many  instances  to  be  modified),  that  a  player  may 
from  one  chord  into  any  other  which  has  a  note  in  it  common  to 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  continuous  passage  could  be  &amod  i 
loose  a  principle.  But  where  transitions  for  producing  special  e 
are  desired,  any  one  who  acts  upon  Uiat  rule,  aiul,  at  the  same 
avoids  otteusive  licences  and  harsh  changes,  would  find  it  a  great 
in  suggesting  and  acquiring  facility  in  modulations. 

Such  instances  as  the  following  are  very  effective  when  properly  i 
and  not  at  all  unallowable  in  certain  cases  : — 


'-:3: 


-^—Q- 


m 


Xi 


ii^aE 


1 


Such,  also,  are  the  modulations  produced  by  enharmonic 
explained  above  :— - 


^^ 


a^ 


■^^ 

4-^- 


-H- 


\-^^- 


^mm 


:c3: 


1 


3;H^ 


t-<3- 


i!==^«ci: 


*-€>- 


:¥^:  -' 


■C7' 


:#a: 


The  following  scries  is  very  curious,  from  its  peculiar  mecl 
construction,  which  is  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  will  well  repay  stu 
»         .  I 


f^^ 


The  due  bounds  within  which  this  licence  must  be  retained,  are  ta 
found  in  all  those  parts  of  scientific  works,  where  graduai  and  and 
roodulutiouH  are  treated  of,  as  in  Dr.  Crotch's  '*  Elements  of  Comp 
sition."  When  they  arc  made  the  foundation  of  a  scries  of  modu 
M  in  the  firnt  examples   1  have  girent  they  arc  yery  beauliAil 
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[stnictive.  The  patient  drawing  out  on  paper,  and  working  out  on  tlie 
instrument  ol' such  scries,  will  be  of  incalculable  l)cnefit  to  a  learner, 
except  his  musical  c^ducntion  is  of  a  bigher  order  altogether. 

»The  same  remark  applies  also  to  copying  out  and  arranging  music 
already  harmonized,  as,  for  iustance,  clmnts.  It  would  be  a  very  ex- 
cellent exercise  for  a  learner  to  take  any  simple  chant  which  is  written 
for  voices  in  four  parts,  and  put  the  parts  together  into  a  treble  and  bass 
line.     Then  return  them  again  into  four  parts,  and  obsene  the  move- 

Iment  of  notes  assigned  to  each.  Then  put  dov,-n  the  figures  which  be- 
long to  each  chord,  and  afterwards  replace  the  notes  by  the  aid  alone  of 
the  figures.  Such  exercises  would  be  by  no  means  dilHcult  if  begun 
early,  and  they  would  he  greatly  aided,  and  tlie  wiiole  principle  for 
which  I  am  striving  would  be  carried  out  to  a  far  higher  extent,  if  the 
first  exercises  of  a  pupil  were  to  write  down  the  intervals  of  the  amplest 

I  music  they  have  to  practice,  and  from  their  own  figures  copy  out  the 
tuelody  again.* 
The  same  obser\'ntion  would  apply  to  the  different  nrtifices  which 
composers  have  resorted   to,  and  which  ore  so  replete  with  interest  In 
the  shape  of  canons,  fugues,   and  imitations.      The  very  meaning  of 
which  terms  many  excellent  players  do  not  understand.    Nor  do  they, 
in  more  instances,  know  the  construction  of  them ;  without  which  it  is  as 
impossible  to  appreciate  and  give  due  effect  to  a  canon  or  fugue  as  it  would 
be  for  a  deaf  player  to  ploy  with  feeling,  being  unable  to  hear  or  judge 
of  the  degree  in  which  proper  accent  was  being  given  at  the  right  lime 
■  and  place.  The  very  life  and  meaning  of  such  portions  of  music  as  I  now 
spealc  of  really  depend  on  the  internal  construction  of  their  separate, 
and  especially  tlicir  inner,  parts ;  and  if  tliis  passes  unobser>'ed,  and  they 
B  are  merely  played  or  sung  without  a  marked  distinction  of  each  port  as 
'  it  takes  the  lead,  the  meaning  and  feeling  of  both  are  lost  together. 
Sometimes  the  construction  is  very  obvious,  as  in  the  following  instance  j- 
where  it  is  evident  to  the  eye  that  Uie  one  part  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
preceding,  arranged  so  as  to  harmonize  with  it. 


*  Titus  the  mcloUjr  of  tbc  Old  Hundretli  P»a]m, 
1      I      1        I  I I     a  I  3        I    3|3      3 


114       3(2 


7     6    6 

I  I     3     312     1]      6     7|1         flSjS       T|2      fi|4      2| 

I I  cmnediicanun(a)2in  (2)  loD  tlie(e)anIsoD — ITcalled  a  canon  (a)  S  in  1  (&) 
on  the  (c)  finb— 1  [  I  called  a  caiioo  (a)  4  in  (A)  a  on  (he  (c)  octave  bvlow.  These 
terms  referring  ohvioosly  (a)  In  the  number  of  parts  (A)  to  tlie  Duint»rr  of  the 
melodies  (c)  to  their  refipecUSc  fio&itiuiis  in  tli«  part  or  portji  maikiag  rc«poiue. 


Again,  those  who  have  not  learnt  to  appreciate  the  constructioa 
octave,  OS  composed  of  two  tetrachords,  miss  half  the  beatity  jjC 
construction  of  a  strict  faguCf  which,  genemlly  speaking,  is  supp|H 
be  nothing  more  llian  an  imitation  in  one  part,  of  a  subject  b^E^ 
itnotber.     AVIiercas,  in  these  compositions,  in  reality,  the  two  por 

*  Writers  ou  tliis  lubjecl  call  Ibe  lofrvr  half  the  "  iiulbcDtic"  node 
kaj  note  to  tUc  fifth,  ud  the  remainder^  from  Uie  fiftb  to  the  eighth,  the  "  | 
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of  the  octave  answer  one  another.  The  subject  commencing  on  the  key 
K^lote  is  answered  by  the  same  subject  commencing  on  the  fifth,  or  vice 
H^rsA,  and  cnch  of  the  extreme  notes  of  the  two  parts  of  the  octave  cor- 
Vrespond  strictly  one  to  another,  while  the  intermediate  ones  are  allowed 
Ha  little  more  latitude,  though  thpy  also  have  their  respondent  nates. 
VXhere  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this  method  originated  in  ancient  church 
B  music,  the  different  parts  of  the  choir  responding  one  to  another  in  a 

■  continuous  strain. 

The  total  want  of  a  due,  or  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  these  ports 
of  music,  has  injured  the  character,  not  only  of  harmonized  compositions, 
but  also  uf  our  simplest  melodies.  For  the  rules  which,  if  known, 
would  guide  a  person  to  right  harmony,  would  add  greatly  to  the  like- 
lihood of  bis  composing  a  simple  air,  the  intorvala  of  whicb  would 
have  in  themselves  a  meaning  faf  beyond  the  superficial  airs  of  the  day. 
H Jones,  of  Nayland,  is  &aid  to  have  been  many  months  composing  the 
music  of  the  psalm  (St.  Stephens)  before  he  considered  it  complete ; 
and,  having  satisfied  himself  witli  it,  be  was  contented  to  have  composed 
and  harmonized  one  single  melody. 

In  my  first  letter,  1  rather  hinted  at  some  fntnrc  notice  of  the  rela- 
tions and  proportions  of  musical  sounds.  This  being  a  subject  of  a  very 
nbslrusc  nature,  and  having  less  to  do  itith  the  educational  question,  k 
^  would  not  seem  worth  while  occupying  your  pages  with  an  additional 
H  letter  upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  Dut  in  order  to  satisfy  any  wish 
that  may  have  been  formed  for  farther  information  upon  it,  I  may  now 
add  the  following  brief  sketch  of  some  points  connected  with  it.    It  will 

■  be  easily  understood,  that  if  a  string,  such  as  one  of  the  strings  of  a 
violin,  be  firmly  pressed  dowTi  upon  a  board  at  any  point  of  its  whole 
length,  a  new  and  shorter  string  is,  in  fiict,  formed.  Now  the  portions 
of  a  string  which  remain  after  parts  are  pressed  dou-n,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  different  notes  of  the  octave,  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the 
whole  string,  and  those  relations  bear  a  remarkuble  and  definite  pro- 
portion to  the  relation  which  the  notes  of  tlie  octave  bear  to  the  not« 

•  produced  by  the  whole  string,  which  is,  in  fact,  tlie  key  note.  Thus  a 
string,  divided  in  the  proportions  shown  in  the  following  diagram,  will 
give  the  notes  of  the  octave  thus,  in  the  key  of  C  :^ 


C         D      E    F     G      A   RC 

I  I        I     I        I       I     I    I 


Inlcrral*. 


Key 

nute. 


ProportioDufdie  1 
str^OQ  left  freo. 


»c     sc 


3(1  4th  Ath  fith  ttb  octave. 

i    i     I    «    A      i 


Poublo  Treble 
octave,  nctnvo 
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This  is  also  tlie  case  with  the  lengths  of  ]>ipe8,  the  columnf  of  air  a 
which  are  equally  the  subjects  of  rihration.  Founded  ui>od  lh«  prind- 
plcs  here  alluded  to,  is  a  most  useful  scale  laid  down  by  Dr.  Cn^tchf  bt 
giving  to  the  pianoforte,  when  tuning  it,  an  equal  Icinjicramcnt.  Bfr* 
fore  giving  tho  scale,  I  may  mention  for  those  who  do  not  know  it— 
though  many  are  aware  of  it — that  the  pianoforte  is  usually  tuned  hr 
(1)  either  a  succession  of  fifths,  or  (2)  on  altcmate  succession  of  CDuitki 
or  fifths,  thus  ;— 


-a- 


-^E^A 


i 


BPttff 


sS 


*^^>^^ 


¥^ 


-^-i 


-Hg-H— 


s^ 


'^^^^^ 


-G       ^ 


^SBl 


Now,  if  every  fiilh  were  to  be  tuned  to  a  perfect  fifth,  when  the  whole 
octave  is  completed  there  would  be  found  a  very  considerable  CCTor ; 
inasmuch  as  a  series  of  perfect  fifths  exceeds  the  limits  of  the  octave.     To 
remedy  this,  tuners  are  obliged,  as  it  is  colled,  *'  to  distribute  *'  the     m 
error  which  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  unequally  or  equally,  amonz  th^M 
various  notes  of  the  scale.     Many  prefer  the  former,   inasrmich  as  j^^ 
gives  gravity  to  some  keys,  brilliancy  to  others,  richness  to  others.     But 
this  practice  is  clearly  artificial  and  unsound,  and  Dr.  Crotch  stconglr 
reprobates  it.     For  tho  division  of  the  octave,  he  lays  down  Uie  follow* 
ing  rule:  Let  a  single  string  (sold  as  No.  11)  of  three  feet  long,  and 


be  divided  iola 


stretched  on  a  board  and  tuned  to  the  note 


1000  parts.  The  exact  portion  of  each  note,  if  tuned  upon  an  «^|(»w 
distribution  of  the  error,  or,  as  it  is  tcclinlcally  termed,  tuned  upon  the 
method  of  equal  temperament,  will  bo  found  at  the  following  places  :— 

$  943         t  840  Jt  707       t  629     J(  561 
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The  division  of  tlic  octave  by  Ptolemy  was  adopted  by  Tartini  as  the 
^Tulc  for  the  major  scale,  and  was  lliis  :  Make  G,  F,  and  £  a  perfect  fif\)i, 
fourlbf  and  third  respectively  to  C.  Make  A  and  H  respectively  major 
thirds  to  F  and  G  ;  and  D  a  perfect  fourth  below  G.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  any  key  were  so  tunedj  the  intervals,  which  would  occur  ill  some 
modulations  into  remote  keys,  would  be  very  extreme. 

There  are,  however,  to  be  produced  from  any  string,  besides  the  regu- 
lar series  of  notes  produced  by  shortening  the  string  in  proportions 
varying  with  the  preference  given  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  systems, 
other  notcit,  called  harmonics.  These  differ  from  ordinary  notes,  not 
only  in  the  character  of  their  sounds,  but  in  these  two  material  points: 
1 — that  they  exist  only  at  certain  particular  points  on  the  string;  and, 
2— that  in  order  to  produce  them  the  string  is  not  pressed  firmly  down, 
and  thereby  in  effect  shortened,  but  lightly  touched  with  the  point  of 
the  finger,  so  as  just  to  intercept  or  divide,  but  not  to  destroy,  the 
vibrations  on  either  side  of  the  point  so  touched.  Indeed,  the  xame 
$ou»d  is  givent  whichever  end  of  the  string  is  made  to  vibrate  by  the 
bow ;  and  this  not  only  where  the  portions  of  string,  on  either  side  of 
the  finger,  are  equal  (as  in  the  case  of  the  octave),  but  also  where  they 
are  unequal,  which  they  are  in  every  other  case  ;  and  the  portion  of  the 
string  so  intercepted  may  (by  eonseijuefrf,  and  it  is  so  in  practice)  be 
measured  indifferently  from  cither  end  of  it. 

Now,  these  notes  arc  not  (excepting  only  in  llie  case  of  the  octave) 
identical  with  the  notes  produced  by  firm  pressure^  The  octave  is  at 
the  centre  of  every  string,  whether  harmonical  or  otherwise.  So  is  the 
double  octave  given  by  the  vibration  of  one-fourth,  the  treble  octiive 
by  that  of  one-eighth  of  any  string.  But  in  the  case  of  the  harmonical 
notes  the  double  octave  is  found  indifierently,  whether  the  linger  be 
placed  at  one-fourth  or  three-fourths  from  the  end ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple pervades  the  other  harmonics,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  at  as 
many  points  of  the  string  (save  one)  as  the  divisor.  For  instance,  the 
harmonic  which  arises  from  placing  the  finger  at  the  centre  of  the  string, 
or,  in  other  words,  dividing  by  two,  is  found  only  in  that  one  place. 
The  harmonic  which  arises  from  dividing  it  into  five  parts  may  be  found 
at  four  places — viz.  at  one-fifth,  two-fifths,  three-fifths,  four-fifths,  from 
the  end  of  the  string,  and  their  octaves  arc  to  be  found  at  any  point, 
which  is  a  fractional  multiple  of  that  divisor — i.  c.  a  harmonic  note 
found  at  the  centre  point,  or  half  of  the  string,  will  have  a  series  of 
octaves  at  onft-fourth,  one-eighth,  one-sixteenth ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Now,  thc-ie  curious  residts  of  experiment  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  tiarmonic  notes  ore  affected  by  the  relation  borne  to  each  other  by 

2   I 
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tile  vibratiuns  whidi  Uike  place  in  those  parU  of  the  string  which  lie  m 
either  side  of  the  intercepted  point.  It  is  not  easy  to  fipenk  with  grtat 
eonfldcnec  on  a  point  requiring  such  minute  accuracy,  but  1  am  strougiK 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  harmonics  arc  to  be  found  in  the  order  of  thr 
priniu  numbers  1.  3,  5,  7|  the  simplest  interval  being  found  at  tlu 
lowt-st  mL'niber.  Thus  dividing  the  strint;  into  the  abuvc  parts,  at  tin 
points  where  the  string  is  equally  divided,  or  one  part  vibrates  agaioil 
it,  we  have  the  simplest  related  note — viz.  the  octave  ;  -where  the  strinf 
is  divide<1  into  iK)rtions  of  three  we  have  the  next  simplest,  or  a  series 
of  twelfths  (or  firths) ;  where  into  five  wc  have  a  series  of  seven-tentbs 
(or  thirds)  ;  where  into  seven,  a  series  of  twenty '{Irsts  (or  flat  sevenths); 
and  so  on.  But  this  is  a  point  for  investigation,  not  for  positive 
assertion.  The  whole  subject,  however,  is  of  a  most  int«restia|; 
character,  and,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  laws  of  nature,  iUustrates  the 
hiinnony  and  designs  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Moat  High,  whose 
ways  and  thoughts  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  are  very  far  beyoud  our 
thouglits,  and  often  beyond  our  coniprchcusion. 

Reviewing,  tlien^  the  several  branches  of  musical  study,  I  da  not 
think  I  have  spoken  unfairly  of  the  routine  education  of  late  yesntt 
when  I  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  give  an  interest  in,  still 
less  to  impart  a  knowledge  of,  its  principles — thai  it  aims  at,  aoil 
achieves  nothing  higher  than  producing  mechanical  performers,  'vaxyiag 
(of  course  I  allow)  in  the  purity  of  their  feeling  and  lone,  as  well  at 
ID  the  degree  of  execution  they  can  command.  1  do  not  fear  that  I 
shall  be  mistaken  to  mean  that  there  are  not  professional  and  unprv- 
fessionat  musicians  who  eminently  possess  the  vcrj*  reverse  of  all  tlu 
defects  that  I  have  alluded  to.  There  are  very  many,  indeed,  but  tbey^ 
have  to  struggle  on,  as  well  as  they  are  able,  against  the  vicious  and 
flimsy  taste  which  they  lament  to  see  around  them.  Again,  at  this 
moment  there  are  others  who  are  seeking,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  restore  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  best  compositions  and  the  best  tnasten.  I 
If  they  will  bear  the  hint,  let  mc  impress  upon  them,  that  it  ia  not  the  per- 
foimance  of  the  hand  ot  of  the  voice  that  will  bring  about  a  greater  eul- 
livatiou  of  musical  science,  but  a  systematic  education  in  its  principles 
and  grammar  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  powers  of  execution 
worth  the  possession  to  tlie  person  himself,  and  still  more  necessary  tf  I 
there  is  tlie  higher  object  of  making  a  love  and  intelligent  appreciation  <ii\ 
sound  and  solid  music  a  part  of  the  national  character. 

Some  puriious  of  tlie  history  of  music,  if  dwelt  upon,  would  lead  us  to 
considerations  of  anotlicr  kind,  and  would  give  rise  to  thoiight«    of  a  t 
deeper  and  holier  nature.     Muiic,  like  every  other  science,   uiav  be  I 
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prostttnted,  or  it  may  more  than  any  other  be  mode  subservient  to  tlic 
hi^rlifst  uf  all  causes.  How  far  it  has  been.  How  fur  it  is,  nml  How  {ai 
it  is  yet  likely  to  be  made  available  for  that  great  cause,  m&y  form  a 
prineipal  part  of  what  I  shouUl  yet  wish  to  add  upon  thia  subject.  And 
hoping  to  do  so  in  my  next  and  last  letter, 

i  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c., 

A.  A. 

[The  author  of  these  letters  was  not  aware,  till  nearly  the  end  of  this 
month,  that  the  Mag^izinc  would  be  discontinued,  otherwise  be  would 
have  erideavoure<l  to  complete  the  series  with  the  present  article.  He 
bega  to  announce  that  they  will  he  sold  separately  by  Messrs.  Darton 
and  Clark  ;  and  that  a  Inrger  niintbcr  of  the  last  article  will  be  struck 
off  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  would  have  read  it  in  the 
Magazine.] 
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Tne    VtSTAKSS    OV    PABRNTS. 

Tuis  is  a  prolific  subject,  and  it  is  one,  besides,  on  which  it  is  not  a 
littlo  hazardous  to  venture.  Yet  we  have  such  faitli  in  the  enmestneas 
and  honesty  of  purpose  of  parents  generally,  as  to  fuel  sure  they  will 
receive  with  indulgence  such  views  as  we  may  be  able  to  bring  before 
them,  of  the  diiTcrence  which  we  think  exists  on  mnny  points,  between 
the  way  in  which  chilUfcn  are,  and  the  way  in  which  they  should  be, 
managed. 

The  lost  article  of  this  series  closed  with  a  promise  thut  something 
more  should  be  said  on  the  subject  of  punishments  ;  a  matter  which  may 
well  claim  our  attention  la-re,  since  more  mistakes  are  committed  in  this 
than  in  almost  any  other  department  connected  with  early  education. 
All  through  we  mean  to  speak  of  what  can  be  effected  at  hone,  where 
rliildren  are  wntcbcd  over  by  that  tender  love  ivhich  only  parents  ftfeL 
The  fewer  punishments  inflicted  the  better,  for  every  reason  :  provided 
only  we  do  not  withhold  them  when  they  are  really  necessary.  We 
have  already  shown  that  prompt  unquestioning  obedience  must  be  hod, 
as  one  ol  the  indispensable  conditions  of  a  child's  pro^^rcss  in  any  good  : 
apd  that,  if  a  5xed  habit  of  this  duty  is  not  early  obtained,  not  only  will 
hit  present  enjoyment  be  much  diminished,  but  his  futtu'c  luippiness  also 
will  be  placed  in  fearful  peril. 
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Some  porentd  urc  so  greatly  inUtxiketi  as  tu  unngine  that  childna 
should  be  controlled  wholly  by  appeals  lo  their  understanding  and  tbdr 
aficctioDS.  'rbey  pass  lij^htly  over  the  first  years  of  Ujc  child's  life 
when  he  is  old  enough,  ilicy  say,  *'  "We  will  reason  with  him,  we 
convince  his  reason  that  it  is  right  lo  bo  obedient.'*  Now,  one  of  tlw 
great  Iwnefits  of  very  early  discipline  is,  that  the  question  of  obedienot 
or  disobedience  is  altogether  settled  long  bcfortr  the  cliild  can  reason  Qt 
all.  fiut  if  this  nrcre  not  so,  and  one  had  irom  the  first  to  deal  with  % 
child  capable  of  comprehending  the  force  of  arguments  addressed  to  its 
inteltcct,  it  would  surely  be  moat  unwise  to  have  recourse  to  these  arign* 
ments.  If  we  uccuiitom  a  child  to  obey  our  commands  becatise  we  hair 
ai^ued  him  into  an  approval  of  them,  we  are  leaching  him  to  refuse 
obedience  when  he  does  not  understand  our  motives.  **  Justiiier  sans 
cesse  Tos  eommandemenSf  eest  vous  mettre  sur  le  pied  de'  I'excuse,  eeit 
en  appeler  i  son  jugement  et  en  provoqucr  les  objections.'* 

It  is  a  aolemn  thought  that  the  relation  between  parent  and  child 
meant  to  train  the  heart  and  understanding  into  a  reverence  and  appre-^ 
ciation  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man.  If  you  weaken  youj 
child's  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  his  parent  by  teaching  him  to  reason  and 
argue  before  obeying — if  you  lead  him  to  think  that  his  obedience  15 
be  contingent  on  your  succeits  in  connncing  him  that  you  arc  in 
right— if  he  finds  he  is  to  obey,  not  because  be  is  your  child,  but  becau 
having  discussed  a  command,  he  is  convinced  of  it4  fitness  and  excd< 
lence.  you  arc  educating  him  into  overbearing  and  fatal  scepticism  ; 
teacliing  him  to  meet  ilie  revelations  of  his  heavenly  Father's  will  with 
bold,  high  questionings  instead  of  reverend  submission. 

But  most  parents  will  admit  that  obedience  should  be  early  obtiun' 
and  that  a  child':}  rebellion   against  a  parent's  authority  must  be  fiu 
(lucd  by  judicious  correction.     And  the  question  at  once  arises,  What 
tlie  best  mode  of  correction  ?     Evidently  it  must  be   one  suited  to 
nature  of  childhood.     Parents  too  often  overlook  this  necessity  r»f  adapt- 
ing punishments  to  the  character  of  the  being  for  whom  they  are  intended 
— a  mistake  pnKluclng  manifold  evils. 

It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  protracted  punishments  are  bene- 
ficial to  adults — how  far  solitary  confinement  and  the  seclusion  from  ait 
their  usual   pursuits  operate  favourably  on  their  dispositions.      What- 
ever may  be  the  right  conclusion  as  regards  (hem,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  discipline  is  very  unfit  for  young  children.     I  do   ni 
mean  any  unusual  or  extraordinary  excess  of  this  punishment,  hut 
mean  all  which  proceeds,  as  far  as  it  goes,  on  the  same  principle  as  tltat 
intended  for  grown  men-     The  theory  that  an  hour's  confinement. 
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half  an  hour's,  will,  by  giving  the  child  opportunity  for  reflcclion,  enable 
it  to  fonii  resolutions  of  amendinent,  and  bring  it  into  n  right  state  of 
mind,  seems  founded  upon  an  erroneous  supposition.  Children  do  not 
come,  by  long  processes  of  reasoning  and  self-examination,  to  the  con- 
clusions we  Mrish  them  to  draw,  A  prolonged  punishment  ia  worse  than 
useless,  it  is  an  unmeaning  cruelty  when  inflicted  on  a  rery  young 
child,  that  volatile  nature  cannot  retain  for  any  lenjjlh  of  time  a  dis- 
tinct perception  of  the  connexion  between  its  fault  and  its  punish- 
ment. The  process  of  its  mind  at  sach  UmeK  is  generally  from  the  first 
burst  of  indignation  or  grief  into  a  quitter  stale — a  listless  vacuity  which 
is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  a  sullen  determinateness  not  to  yield, 
and  this  succeeded  at  last  by  a  sense  of  utter  weariness  and  wretched- 
ness. The  child  is  then  often  apparently  and  rt'ftlly  subdued — subdued, 
but  not  softened.  A  continuance  of  such  punishments  seldom  fails  to 
bring  out  the  worst  points  of  a  cliUd's  character  ;  and  we  have  known  it 
in  more  than  one  case  to  form  a  subject  of  bitter  regret  in  after  years, 
that  suUcnness  and  obstinacy  had  been,  under  such  a  system,  wrought 
as  it  were  into  the  very  texture  of  the  mind. 

The  best  mode  of  punishing  young  children,  in  cases  of  real  delin- 
quency, such  as  disobedience,  is  by  the  infliction  of  some  sharp  moment- 
ary physical  pain,  more  or  less  severe,  as  the  occasion  requires — never 
violent,  never  administered  in  anger,  but  deliberately,  and  yet  at  once; 
connecting  ai  closely  as  possible  the  wrong-doing  and  its  consequence ; 
subduing  the  rebellious  spirit  quietly,  and  preparing  the  way  by  doing 
so  for  a  speedy  reconciliation.  Thus  the  great  evil  is  avoided  of  giving 
lime  and  occasion,  a«  during  the  progress  of  a  prolonged  punishment  for 
the  growth  of  a  sullen  and  stubborn  habit  of  mind.  This  simple  phy- 
Hical  discipline  by  tlie  rod  has  certainly  no  tendency  to  shake  a  child's 
ufil-ction  and  confidence  in  his  parent;  which  cannot  be  said  of  other 
modes  of  correction,  the  meaning  of  which  children  cannot  comprehend, 
and  which  appeal  to  principles  and  feelings  not  yet  developed.  It  is 
one  of  its  great  advantages,  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  its  success,  that 
it  needs  to  he  so  seldom  repeated,  and  that  it  does  not  require  the  aid  of 
other  supplementary'  punishments.  There  may  be  some  few  children 
with  whom  such  a  system  should  not  be  pursued ;  yet  it  has  been 
steadily  followed  with  children  of  the  most  opposite  tempera  and  cha- 
racters, without  the  slightest  evil  revolt,  and  with  every  happy  conse- 
quence. 

But  we  speak  of  this  plan  only  as  pursued  by  parents.  We  mast 
not  overlook  the  witness  of  Holy  Scripture  on  this  subject.  The  strong 
and  varied  expressions  used  by  Solomon  cannot,  we  think,  be  explained 
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away,  though  some  will  have  it  that  Aey  ore  wholly  figvntivp. 
would  surely  he  difficult  to  imagine  any  language  more  smple  oc  t 
plicit  than  this,  **  He  that  spareth  his  rod  bateth  his  son,  bat  be 
lovcth  him  chastenetb  him  betimes."  "  Foolishnc^ss  is  bound  ht  I 
heart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  iarfromj 
'*  The  rod  and  reprofif  biing  wisdom,  but  a  child  left  to  hJFnwlf  1 
his  mother  to  shame,"  '*  Withhold  not  conrccdon  from  the  diili^l 
thou  beat  him  with  the  rod  he  shall  not  die.*'  *'  Thou  shalt  beat 
with  the  rod,  and  shall  deliver  his  soul  from  hell."  Il  faa>  betmi 
oddly  enough,  that  this  kind  of  discipline,  beia|^  supported  only  by  I 
Old  Testament  authority,  belonged  to  a  more  severe  dispensation  i 
ours.  As  if  it  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  ^^ 
pensntion.  Or  a.i  if  the  end  prnposed  to  himself  by  the  parent 
severity,  and  that  he  wished  to  discover  how  cruel  it  was  lawful  for  toa 
to  be.  Surely  the  object,  and  the  only  object  in  view,  is  the  child's  roJ 
advantage  and  happiness.  But  one  never  meets  an  opponent  of  ili 
system  who  has  temperately,  firmly,  and  with  persevemoce,  tried  tti 
effects. 

Having  said  thus  mnch  on  the  various  modes  of  discipline,  let  tu  now 
pas't  on  to  some  more  general  considerations. 

The  success  of  discipline  will  much  depend  on  a  due  applieatioa  of  IB 
power,  and  a  clear  understanding  of  what  it  can   and  what  it  caBSOtl 
effect.     Its  object  h  to  prevent  the  way  from  being  closed  against  higha 
influences — to  secure  habits  of  at  least  exlcrnal  conformity  with  the  will 
of  parents—  to  prevent  various  forms  of  manifest  evil  from  getting  ike 
ascendency.     It    is    altooethcr   indispensable,    but    it    uv^r   st 
WHOLLY  SUBORDINATE.      No  successfuI  cducation   can  possibly  go  Ott 
without  it — none  can  arrive  at  really  happy  results,  where  it  is  made  I 
only  or  the  chief  instrument.     A  wrong  sense  of  duty,  combined  with  J 
love  of  power,  will  help  to   pon-ert  the   heart  and  under«tandiDg 
persons  imperfectly  educated  and  of  narrow  views,  until  they  ripen  in* 
disciplinarians.     This  is  a  mistake  of  fathers ;  women  less  frequently 
fall  into  it.      A  family  brought  up  under  such  auspices  have  many 
advantages  to  encounter.     Its  members,  as  young  children,  find  tfacm-^ 
selves  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  petty  teasing  restrictions,  rerv  ' 
necessary  and  very  hornssing^ — and  as  arc  never  left  to  exercise  their  i 
judgments,  and  nothing  is  trusted  to  their  judgment  and   discrelioa 
which  grow  remarkably  by  exercise,  are   stunted  and    imperfect.     U 
such  a  family  everything  Is  done  by  rule,  and  in  a  prescribed  way  ;  aod 
not  the  slightest  arrangement  is  left  for  individual  taste.      As  the  yoic^ 
people  grow  up,  tliis  system  Is  continued,  and  no  one  must  even 
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drive,  or  walk,  but  at  n  given  lime,  and  tn  a  )?iveii  direction  ;  and  every 
duty,  and  every  relax^itinn  is  carefully  hedged  up  by  such  re^ttrictions 
I  and  limitations  as  moke  duty  and  relaxation  almost  equally  wenrisnme. 
And  as  the  education  of  the  will  bos  never  been  thought  of,  and  they 
are  wholly  unaccustomed  to  act  for  themselves,  they  are  helpless  and 
rithout  energy,  and  become  litde  better  than  machines.  Or  if  there 
should  he  among  them  any  whose  strength  of  character  remains  unsub- 
dued by  such  a  system,  there  is  great  danger  that  they  will  either  betake 
themselves  to  a  life  of  atratngem  and  concealment,  so  as  somehow  to  act 
for  themselves,  or  else  break  away  altogether  from  parputnl  control. 

This  has  been  but  a  brief  gloncc  at  some  few  of  the  mistakes  of 
PARENTS.     A  wide  field  yet  remains  to  be  surveyed. 

T.  V.  F. 
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LONDON  D10CES.\N  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

A  uuAHTKRi.v  mecliug  of  the  members  of  tliis  Boanl,  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  4lb  of  March,  at  50,  Leicester  Square,  ilie  Lord  Bishop 
of  London  being  in  the  Chair.  It  wu  announced  that  a  union  had 
been  cflcctcd  between  the  Diocesan  Board  and  ''  The  Metropolitan 
Instilnliun  for  the  Establishment  and  Improvement  of  Middle  or  Coin- 
roert'ial  Schools  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  ^Suburbs,  njwn  the  Principles 
of  the  Cliurch  of  England."  By  tbie  junction,  tlie  sctieuie  for  proniot. 
ingCLurcb  Education  in  the  diocese  of  Loudon,  will  be  rendered  uni- 
form and  coiiipreliensire.  Tbe  Board  incurs  ccrtuiit  additional  liabili- 
tics,  but  a  uew  sphere  of  usefulness  will  be  opened  to  it ;  while  the 
Metropolitan  Institution,  becoming  a  branch  of  the  Diocesan  Board, 
still  virtually  exists  on  the  same  plan  and  under  the  same  management 
as  heretofore]  the  terms  of  union  remain  unaltered,  and  the  schools  by 
which  the  anion  is  adopted,  preserve  the  same  degree  of  independence, 
and  are  kept  equally  distinct  froai  those  of  an  elementary  character, 
in  fact,  application  has  been  mndc  to  the  schools  previously  in  union 
with  the  Metropolitan  Institution,  and,  after  the  proper  explanation, 
they  have  unaiuinoiisly  consented  to  join  the  Diocesan  Board.  More- 
over*  other  schools  of  a  still  higher  class  have  evinced  tbe  same  dispo- 
sition. l*heir  proprietors  and  managers  exhibit  a  growing  anxiety  to 
put  themselves  in  a  close  and  recognised  connexion  with  the  Church 
and  its  constituted  authorities  ;  and  they  have  found,  that  their  sim- 
plest Hud  easiest  mode  of  arriving  at  this  end,  is  through  the  medium  of 
a  Board  of  Education,  acting  under  the  direct  and  cunslnut  sui>erintcnd- 


■nl*  IWrCms,  to  W  piaecd  •■  » 

ftl  ammgememU  Mmttm^iUaK^  wmd  il  ii  u  «  ^mmti$immt  M 
Mpportcd,  tmpm  aast  isfabeto  tdmtatimm  tWoaghBat  the 

asd  »o  b«»c6t  ai»ort  everv  dass  «f  iMieCf .     It  liwH  be  idded.  Wv- 
cf«r,  IbaK  iSm  pwtaM  sf  the  Baud*  viilc  •• 

Ib  ItMir,  tifaran  ■•  riMMM  «c«ht  oT  napsHibiiiCf  apM Ite 
MsMpH  OiMiiiiiltee ;  for  tb«  ictnal  iMnat  of  nuhmuptimm  to  Ik 
Board  m  hmwikm  is  so  OMirc  tbu  9iSL  per  aaavia.  a.saa  ■■■ifc  al| 
qvilc  wx1w|«t>f  to  the  ««ffc  «Uck  u  ia  Wad.  Tkc  ■■  ULWiita  af  •;»• 
rat&OM  aits(»  of  coarw,  reqatrc  a  ptapotioaaie  eatcasioa  of  pec«wu«i 
reMorte*.  The  Bnbop  of  Laadoa,  therefor*.  Mid  the  owbeit  of  tk 
Coanittec,  are  anxioas  to  hamv  tfae  Ttst  of  doaatioas  and  sobtcnp- 
tioD*.  aod,  DK»re  eapecUIty,  to  fwia  a  specific  Toad  lor  tbe  pmyo9m  d 
iufpectioo.  Since  altboagti  this  UDportaat  tftalt  was  aadcrtakca  la>t 
year,  and  executed  with  the  happtesi  lacceaa  bv  oone  of  the  Jad^BO, 
coejonGtioti  with  other  emineat  peraooa,  both  of  the  clergy  mad  of  the 
laity,  it  conld  not  be  expected  that  the  mmt  Ubaar  sboold  be  Mua 
inpoaed  opoo  the  same  dislioirotshed  lodividoals.  The  Biabflp  has. 
therefore,  appointed  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cork  as  secretary  and  laopector  U 
Loadoo  and  Middlesex,  aod  the  Rer.  Robert  Edeo  aa  inspector  ia 
Euex.  Aod  when  it  is  considered  how  moch  may  and  ought  to  be  doac 
in  collecting  aod  arranging  the  cdacational  statistics  of  this  large,  |io> 
polous,  and  influential  dioceae;  in  affording  aid  to  the  erectioa  of  scboal 
boildingi.  or  to  alterations  and  additions  in  their  prcieot  con^traetiea  { 
in  enlarging  and  improving  the  course  and  metbodn  of  taitioa  aad  d>9a> 
plinej  in  supplying  good  tractiers  and  good  books,  as  well  as  |>rtmd- 
iiig  an  efTcctual  and  permanent  system  of  inspection  j — wl»ea«  too.  U  il 
burne  in  mind  that,  at  a  period  in  which  so  much  light  has  beeo  tkreaa 
upon  both  the  theory  aud  practice  of  education,  and  so  lively  an  interest 
il  felt  by  all  ranks  and  parties  on  the  subject,  scarcely  any  liniita  caa 
be  assigned  to  the  advantages  of  uhich  llie  Board  may  be  an  iastmateat, 
or  to  the  variety  of  means  which  it  may  set  in  motion  for  tbe  traiotna 
of  the  rising  generation — save  thoite  which  are  fixed  by  tbe  scantiaeaa  of 
its  fuoda — then  it  is  confidently  hopcd^  that  an  ap|>eal  at  the  present 
moment  will  not  be  in  vain ;  for  that  a  vet)*  strong  claim  is  mode  opoo 
the  friends  of  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  having  noaitire 
Christianity  fur  its  base.     Witltout  general  support — and,  if  it  be  gene* 
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n),  there  is  no  need  thnt  it  sliould  be  burdensome  in  aay  individual 
case — the  utility  of  the  Board  mu»t  be  nimast  crippled  ;  nor  can  its 
efforts  by  possibility  be  commensurule  with  the*  maj^uitude  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  objects  which  it  ha^  in  view. 


PRONOUNCING  DICTIOVARY  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


I 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine. 


Sir, 


Dorchettrr,  March,  IS-ll. 


I  am  nnHJIIing  loputiiFide  Mr.  Lpf'slclttrto  thf  Rev.  .F.SinclHir(intlie  last 
Number  of  the  Ku"cati»nal  Ma<jazi*>k),  uQ  th«  want  of  a  pronoaQciDK<li<'lionKry 
of  huUricat  uiiil  aeozr-iyhical  proper  uamoB,  without  ub^erviog  that  I  lalel; 
began  a  proHOiincirut  and  el ymolo^jical  <hclinnttry  ni gragrnphical  iwimM— a  wnrk, 
for  which,  with  a  knowledj^r  of  nonicof  the  orirnlal  tanncuaf^rs,  as  well  aa  those 
uf  the  (iolhic  and^tiluvonic  nations,  I  muy  not  be  wholly  uaqualibm) ;  though, 
as  it  i<i  far  from  being  rpiiily  fnr  the  pr«ss  (ti>  which,  after  all,  I  tnaj  n«%*er  cunu 
mit  it),  ]  would,  by  your  kind  indulKcucc,  offer  yuu  a  few  wordi  uii  the  present 
ntiitr  iif  our  ccographlcal  proi)iiiiciMti>vti,  aud  on  the  principles  under  which  I 
think  it  should  be  kcpL 

In  our  cuiDinDQ  pruDuDcJatlon  of  the  names  of  places  in  difTereot  parts  of  the 
world,  we  hold  to  uu  principle  whatcrer  ;  we  neither  pronounce  Iheuj  all  as  their 
iuhuliitautit  or  their  umd  RHIllC^-;;ivor8,  nor  by  tlic  powers  of  the  Kii^lish  letlrrs 
with  vvliich  vie  tvpfU  thrni ;  nor  do  we  go  by  any  rule  in  our  Jt-purliires  from 
those  modes:  for  lie  who  would  call  Piaa.  Pet-za,  heniuftn  the  Italians  do  so, 
may  yel  call  Mannhei-»^  M'tnnheem  ;  and  Sc^afflmunrnt  Shn/1uite»'n  ;  thouKh  the 
UennaiiB  cull  Ihera  MannhintCt  and  Sh^ffiQUi'H  ;  and  tliou|ih  we  take  for  the 
Danair,  the  uamn  Danube  froin  the  Latiu,  we  should  lauffh  at  a  &piraker  whu 
ahontd  call  the  Rhinr,  /fVvn.frum  Laliu  Hfieuut. 

I  hold  it  as  a  go^id  rule,  that  the  name  by  which  a  plurc  is  ciille<)  by  its  own 
inhabitants,  or  aameS'gtvvrH,  is  il^  ri^ll(  name;  aud  that  unless  it  has  some 
siiuud  or  arlicniatiuu  so  different  from  any  of  our  own  tongue,  that  it  is  hard  for 
our  ora:nns  to  utler^  we  shonid  call  (he  place  by  it,  so  Ihal  nn  occasions  of  need 
we  may  readily  conimunicate  on  it  with  its  owners,  or  undcr»tiiud  what  we 
shonid  wish  to  read  of  it  in  their  books.  Having  fur  a  InUK  limr  knMt^^  only 
our  latinized  names  nf  pI'K^es  and  rivers  in  Cienuany — such  as  Auntfin  for 
OeitetTfichf  Bohtmm  for  Kt^itum^  Vienna  (or  Wirtur.,  and  Danu&e  for  the  /Xmou 
— I  found  on  reading  a  (rermau  work  on  (verrnaoy,  that,  however  little  I  might 
want  a  dictionary  of  the  German  langunga,  I  was  in  great  need  of  one  nf  Gorman 
topography. 

When  HP  pronounce  the  name  of  a  place  diffen'Olly  from  the  people  from 
whose  lanpongc  nc  lake  it,  we  do  sn  mostly  either  from  the  difliculty  of  their 
pronunciation,  when  it  involves  sounds  or  articolatluns  unknown  or  uncommon 
to  our  organs;  or  from  iKOorance  of  it,  when  the  letters  by  which  we  spell  it  du 
nut  gite  it  by  the  powers  they  have  in  Kng'ish.  The  cioe  in  which  the  right 
name  of  a  place  ma)  ha%e  an  Artieiilattun  very  html  Cor  our  organs  to  titter,  may 
be  one  io  which  we  may  lt«  alhiwed  ht  substitute  fm  it  the  one  which  >s  most 
like  it  in  F,ogli*h  ;  as  we  put  onr  c  for  (he  Arabic  gltiiin  in  ItAonai;  or  a  fur  (be 
din  io  Ahad  :  but  when  the  ^ooods  and  articulations  of  a  geogmpliicul  name  ure 
all  those  of  our  own  laugua^e,  it  seems  to  be  unreasonable  (o  mutilate  it ;  though, 
as  different  nations  who  use  the  Roman  niphabel.  give  fliffrreot  powers  to  tia 
tetters,  and  as  the  sound,  quantities,  and  arliculntious  of  oriental  letlem,  nrv  unt 
well  shown  by  ihcKugtisb  oues  which  we  put  fur  them  in  names  of  i-^Jibtem 
places,  we  can  never  get  an  accurate  or  consistent  mode  of  pnmouncing  geogra- 
phical names,  without  a  dictionary  in  which  their  vocal  sounds,  articulations, 
quantity,  aud  ucceut,  shall  be  marked,  and  in  which  should  be  given  rules  for  the 
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Mafid*  of  the  Towcb  tad  powen  of  tbe  cnnsoaaate,  io  proper  awnes  Ukta  trm 
different  laoguages  in  die  Rocoan  alpbabrt. 

Ono  cause  of  our  iaacrunicy  it,  our  ccafu^ion  of  accent  with  qaaDtitv,  il» 
foriDcr  ofwhicti  is  the  leadiiiK  principle  of  oar  veraificatioo,  whtletbe  lA(urn««« 
begcti  a.  thuD|;hL  in  our  readitii;  of  puelry  or  pruse  ;  so  tb«t  in  lukiug  frau  u»- 
tber  lam^aagc  a  proper  name,  for  eiamplr^  of  uue  short  acute  Avllai'lc,  *a6  4* 
toog  Krave  ooe,  we  iDOStl j  either  Icog:tht>u  tbe  uliort  oof ,  or  pu  I  t  he  arutr  aceal 
DO  the  uther.  A'uma,  wbicb  the  Lnghsh  commooly  proouancf.*  K<>-niaa(  u  a 
wonl  nf  ihiH  liiiicJj  its  riKlil  iirouuiicUlioo  being  Kur'-ranm  ;  and  Sitlam^  S-ti-^i^: 
and  •S'u/laa,  S&W-taUM^n.riy  ulUrrs. 

AdmIIicc  cau»e  of  our  inaccuracy  if  ignorance  of  the  sounds  and  powrraof  IW 
nomao  Ifttcrs  io  other  UDgoagea,  nnil  nf  those  for  which  vre  u»e  them  in  tpeirtig 
names  front  other  al|>h»b«'tft.  whence  Unmoor  (  Vfi-mar  )  is  aoraetimes  pmaoQiml 
Wetmar  ;  KoniKthrrg,  honnis»l>t'g  for  KtnigbfTg  ;  and  Ttp/Mw  Saikf  ^*ff*  ^^ 
for  Tipp»oSith^U. 

As  geographical  name*  ar«  mostly  gircQ  without  marks  of  ncrent,  and  Fnaluk 
n-nders  cannot  be  expt-cied  to  know  *beir  dcrivutiuii,  »  biclt  wuutd  lie  a  do*  ti 
It,  wo  cannot  wonder  that  Ihej  rn*qoenlly  misplace  it. 

H^rubnd  nr  nWj  ( dubaud )  of /iy/ffr,  iff  accented  in  Goldsniilh'a  Geograpfej 
Hp-drm-bad,  wtlli  tbe  laat  ayjlable  acute.  How  would  KiH»''M-<ammtf  in  Irtbad, 
a  like  compouod,  ixiund  with  ils  last  syllable  acutr,  Kiit;;'b nniniy'r  Sn  Cbaa'- 
demng'nr,  or  CkandcrnoKtir' ,  as  it  in  acceoted  in  Gold«iiuitii^a  <«cof(niphy,  u  At 
ci(y  1/'  tht  moon:  from  ehumtur^  the  mi>on,  and  mH'ftur,  a  city.  If  wo  had  « 
city  called  moon-eity,  vienhnuUI  not  accent,  MMon-eiry'. 

■  give  yuu  a  Bpocimea  of  the  mode  in  whtcb  1  kavc  begun  to  conatraetnf 
dictionary. 
B*rf^i>ioi/,  /?  y^irororf,**lhewhitecity"(from  Bay/y^tf,  while.and  ^rCj;  a  ctly'l.« 

Ir>un  in  KiiiitiiH. 
Bedouin   Aral/i  (  Bctf-ooJn  Ar*nib»)y  "  Arabs  of  the  desert;'*    rroto  the  Arabjc 

bad-vn,  a  dea^t^  ao<l  Anrf-trrff-aa,  an  ioKabitiinl  nf  the  dcprrt. 
H-y'-ird,  (Hrytt-ra).    The  flight  of  Mohammed    from  Mecca,   a.o.  StS.    U 

Arabic  ni-hy'  rat.  Ihiit  is,  **  the  depnrlure." 
piedmont  (  Pit -tiidrnvn'te )  at  the  foot  of  tho  Alps  ;  from    Uie  Italian  pit^fiiti, 

di^  !•/,  monle,  a  Mnyntnin. 
Sierra  Le»nt'  in  Afrittt  f  Safer*  ni-Jyti-c'-nni )  from  the  Spanish  #f^fT«,  a  ridje  of 

hills,  and  /r«ne,  a  lion.    "  Tbe  Uon  hills,"  from  some  bills  near  it. 

W.  Bakjtcs. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LKTTER  FROM  A  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Magazine, 

Sir, 

I  find  nnt  every  dny  some  new  advant<if^  in  the  painted  walls.  OursehooUj 
rooni  is  painted  of  a  KOi>d  dork-grey  or  slate  colour — d<<i  the    w|u>it>   wall,  bat] 
only  to  tlie  lit-ight  u'  six  feci  froni  Iht;  floor.     Tliis  pnrtiou  of  the  t>all  in  riiridffd 
into  compartments  hy  [>erprndicular  white  tinea,  tlire«  feel   aptirl.      One  child 
stands  at  each  of  llietie  coniparimentn.     In  niy  littlo  scbooiroom,  wliicb,  yaa 
know,  is  culculHltfd  for  thirty  to  furty  children,  fnmi  twelvn  lo  fifteen  ureatvvaT* 
ennnRcd  in  wriring  or  ryplnring  on  the  walls.     Alwant   the   same  aumlH-r  are 
seated  at  Ibeir  desks,  which  are  placed  about  three  feel  from  ihe  i«nll  ;  while  a 
few  are  placed  around  me  at  my  f^quare  table,  which  itccopirs  the  crntrt'  oT  the 
room.     Writini;  I  Rnd  Ihe  greittrst  moans  of  improvement  ;  my  children  either 
write  what  Ihey  have  leiirnt  by  heart,  what  I  dictal)'  to  tbero,  or  whut   they  re- 
collrct  of  the  litllu  oral  lessons  I  give  to  them  ;  or  they  write  lists  of  word*, 
with  definitlout.    The  little  (incs,  who  cannot  write  themselves,  are  very  nodtl 
pleased  to  be  allowed  to  dictate  to  me  whal  thuy  recoiled  of  their  rvadiac  Im»| 
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BOOS,  and  1  always  make  Ibcni  tell  uil'  how  to  spell  every  word  I  vrrit<«.  A»  & 
proof  flow  inlrr^kliti);  rhrt^  pn)rc-4d  is  (o  lillli>  rhil'lrcit,  I  rftntiot  Itt-Ip  aaciiliootog 
Ihitt : — My  little  ohps,  Ibc  uiliordny.of  tKrir  own  accord,  rcqiicsled  that  1  would 
not  rub  nut  nhni  I  lind  writtrn,  us  ihty  nliould  like  (u  cupy  it  i>n  their  diales  in 
(he  eveoioK  ;  and  each  child  wus  anxious  to  fioint  out  the  portuiii  he  had  n-col< 
lectcd  and  dictated.  U  heu  I  f*u  into  liit<  itcbuulroom  duritiR  gardeuitig  hours,! 
freijueutly  write  uu  the  higher  part  of  Ihu  pmiuled  dtviiiiutjs  a  I'act,  a  provi-rb,  or 
tt  Hcripture  text,  or  suine  ()ue!tlitip  to  be  unnwered  ;  arid  wbco  the  childreD  re* 
tura  iittu  school,  they  ar«t  very  anxious  to  see  what  new  leitsons  have  been  thus 
prepared  In  their  absence.  The  little  boy  you  Duticid  the  last  time  yoii  kindly 
f  isited  me,  as  appearing  nearly  idiotic,  1  have  becu  able  to  improve  much  al- 
ready by  the  iiirant  of  tbc  ohalk-writiDft ;  he  bcKiua  tu  write  little  words,  and 
add  figures  loj^frther  ;  hift  attCDliun  Uhs  been  tirrcrjite'l,  and  bis  faculties  awak- 
eued  tiv  Uiis  process,  »hieh  la  so  simjile  iind  ea>y,  thHl  bi!  is  encouraged  to  pro- 
ceed by  Gnding  bis  eftbrta  succe.isful.  He  oflen  calls  to  me,  saying.  **Pray 
cume^  Hud  see  how  nicely  1  can  write  oow."  In  abort,  madam,  I  cannot  sufli- 
cieuU;  Ibiuik  you  for  having  taught  me  this  new  method  of  teaching. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

M.  H. 


POETEY. 


(Fnm  m  MS.  In  the  Library  (tf  Orial  CM.  Oj/onL) 

ReJitl)  Gow£it,  in  hin  writyopc  montllc 
That  auncient  fader's  meinorie 
Redilh  his  bukis  eleptde  conressionallu 
Wyih  many  anodcr  vcrluous  Iretie 
IfuU  of  sentence  lette  so  frutuoiuU 
That  thcni  to  rede  ihall  ycvc  you  ooragv 
So  is  he  I  uUc  of  seutcDce  and  langagc. 

Ffader  and  ffoumlcr  of  etcmalc  elufjucnce 
That  elumincde  all  this  ourc  Fireuigne 
Tti  fione  we  lost  his  laureate  presence 

0  lusty  licoure  of  that  ful-iunie  fouutaiffue 
Cursed  diih  why  hast  thou  this  poeto  suiytie 

1  luenc  ffadir  Chauccrc,  Master  Llolfride 
Alas,  ibc  while  that  ever  he  from  us  diede, 

Pasaio]^  the  Mu»es  all  of  Elicon 
Where  Is  ymymparable  of  Annonye 
Theder  1  trial  my  tnafler  is  soule  is  (^oii 
Thi-  atcrrede  palays  above  dapplede  skye 
Ther  to  BVDR  '  Sanctus'  incessantly 
Among  the  Aluses  Ix  celettUall 
Aflbre  the  highest  Jublter  of  all. 

Bcdiih  \s  ToluiDct  that  bea  so  longv  and  wyde 
Souercynly  setlc  in  vaduesse  of  sentence 
Elumyncde  wyth  culuuris  fres6che  on  euery  syde 
Hit  passiih  my  nytte  ;  I  have  no  eloquence 
To  ye%e  hym  lawde  uftir  bis  excellenoe 
Ffor  I  dare  .laj  he  leftc  hytn  not  on  lyve 
That  cuude  his  cunaynge  suffiaantly  discrcvc. 
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But  his  wcrkys  his  land  mostf^  node  conquere 

He  may  never  oute  of  remembrannce  die 

His  werkys  shall  bis  werkys  coave^  and  bere 

Abouie  the  world  all  most  etern&Uie 

Atte  his  otrne  werkys  prayse  hym  and  magnifie. 

I  done  n«l  preyse  for  ft'rf  that  1  olFcnde 

My  lewde  langa^x  ahulde  rather  appeynt;  than  amende. 

O,  mv  childc,  this  good  faders  aunciont 

Rrpide  the  felJis  frcssche  of  fulsumnt^se 

The  Boures  feyre  they  eadderid  up  and  bent 

Of  stiuerene  lan^ge,  the  ire^oure  and  rtchesse 

Who  wnlle  hit  hare  my  lillc  cbilik*  doutcU'hM: 

Must  of  hem  be^ge  iher  is  no  mure  to  say 

Ffor  of  our  lonung  they  were  boihe  lockc  and  key. 


Yit  eft  sooDV,  my  cbilde,  let  ui  rcsorte 

To  the  intents  of  ourc  fyrst  matierc, 

Digresside  somewhat  full  we  woltde  reporte. 

And  neuyue  the  lawde  of  them  that  were 

Ffuuadcrsof  our  langage  thilke  fadyrs  dere, 

Whuis  moulis  God  in  blLsiu;  inhanncej 

That  (they)  lusten  so  our  langage  to  advaunce. 


JOURNAL  OF  BOOKS. 


SCHOOL    GRAMMARS. 

(From  a  Corratpond&nt.  J 

1 .  A  new  method  of  learning  with  fantity  the  Greek  Tongue.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  the  Measieura  de  Port  Royal.  By  F,  Nctobht,  L.L.D. 
London,   1817. 

2.  Klementa  Lingua  Graca,  Studio  Geohoii  Ddmoar,  F.R.S.E;  and  In 
eAdem  Academic  Litt.  Gr.  Prof.     Editio  Tcrtia.    Kdin.  l)<i'J3. 

3.  A  copiouM  Greek  Grammar.  By  Acqcstus  Mattuia,  Doctor  of  Vid" 
MBOphy,  &c.  &c.  Translnted  from  the  German,  by  Esmarii  Valbmtiks 
Blomfielu,  M  A.J   late  Fidlow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

4.  A  Greek  Grammar  far  the  use  ofSchwU.  Abridged  from  the  Grrek 
Grammar  of  Augustus  .Matthiie,  by  Charles  James  Blompiklu,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.  Fourth  Edition  rt^vised,  corrected,  and  compared 
with  the  fifth  edition  of  the  larger  grammar,  by  the  Rev.  J.  EDw«nj>a, 
Second  Master,  King's  College  School,  London.     London :  J.  Murray,  I HS4. 

5.  Gripcte  Grammatirvx  Jtudimenla  in  umm  Regia;  Schola  ii.tanvnm9. 
Published  from  the  MSS.  of  a  late  member  of  the  Lniversity  of  Cambriil^, 
with  some  additions  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  Busworth,  M.A.,  F  R.S., 
British  Chaplain  at  Amsterdam,  Author  of  the  *' Elements  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Language,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     London,  18S0. 

6.  The  Elements  qf  Greek  Grammar.  A  new  Edition.  London :  Printed 
by  A.  J.  Vali't.     Iti33. 

7.  liudituents  <if  tfte  Greek  Lartguagef  for  the  use  of  the  Charter  House 
School.     London,  1HS2. 

e.  Ditto    ditto.     New  Edition.     1840: 
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D.  Grtpca  Grammatica  Hudim&nta.  1889.  Attributed  to  the  Rev.  C. 
^V*onl»  worth. 

10.  A  Grammar  ef  the  Grerk  Language.  Translated  and  rerised, 
with  adilitions,  from  "  Ward's  Tnstitutio  Grsca  Grammatices  Compen- 
diuria,"  IHio,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Harrison,  one  of  the  clasaicul  masters  of 
Christ's  Hospital. 

If  wc  were  to  prefix  to  this  article  the  titles  of  all  the  grammars  we  con- 
sulted before  writing  it,  vrc  ehauM  fill  an  much  space  as  the  various  Horaces 
of  our  much  rcvpectt-d  friend,  Dr.  Valpy,  occupied  iu  the  catalogue  of  his  sale 
of  boolu,  or  the  hoiiimrg  of  the  tPfU-leUrreii  Dr.  Granville  in  the  lille-pagc  of 
hit  Saint  IVteraburg;  for  the  hope  uf  simplifying  the  difficulties  of  the  tireek 
Language,  and  of  improving  upon  the  plans  of  his  predcccs-sors.  seems  to  hare 
6ug^e3led  itself  to  the  mind  of  every  schoolmaster  from  the  rising  dignitary  to 
the  country  pedagogue.  Uf  all  ages,  however,  the  present  is  the  moat  prolific  hi 
the  publication  of  rail-road  grammars  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  Agreeably 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  Reform  has  sieppetl  in  ttiih  his  mercileas  shears, 
and  ECDt  whole  pages  of  excepiiuns,  variations,  declensions,  and  coiyugatlona 
into  schedule  A. 

On  the  Continent  they  had  long  practised  this  system,  but  with  us  it  is  the 
novelty  nf  yesterdav.  In  the  16lh  century,  Laurenlius  Rhodnmannus  reduced 
all  Greek  nount^  umV'r  three  declensions,  the  creilil  of  which  arrangement  was 
aftern-anls  claimed  by  Weller,  who  introduced  it  into  his  grammar  in  ItSO. 
The  merit  of  having  fir<t  simplified  the  declensions  was  arrogated  also  by 
Claude  I^ncelot,  ihe  author  of  the  Post  Royal  Grerk  Grammar  ;  but  it  is 
decided  by  the  learned  editor  of  Matthioe  in  this  country,  that  ht*  borrowed  it 
from  Welter**  book,  then  recently  pnblii^hed.  The  conjugations  of  the  verbs 
likewise  were  by  Weller  condenseil  under  one  head  ;  but  L.nnceIot  prefers  two 
conjugations,  one  in  «,  and  the  other  in  (u;  and  afterwards  he  divides  the  for* 
raer  into  two  sorts,  "  the  baryionous  and  the  circumflex." 

We  feel  diffident  of  expressing  an  opinion  that  is  opposed  to  a  very  high  au- 
thority, but  we  cannot  help  coriJticleriiig  the  merits  of  the  l*ort  Royal  Greek 
Grammar  much  undervalued  by  the  Bishop  of  I^)ndon.  The  learned  prelate 
lias  mentioned,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  the  division  of  the  work  into  nine  books, 
whereas  we  hare  ever  looked  upon  this  division  as  one  iT  its  great  excellencies. 
By  so  doing,  the  author  has  so  completely  and  jutitly  separated  the  different 
parts,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  confusion  ;  while  he  suggests  convenient 
pauses  for  perfecting  the  pupil  in  the  early  stages,  before  he  proceeds  to  those 
that  sure  more  difficult. 

The  circumstances  that  have  made  this  grammar  an  especial  favotirite  with 
us  are,  the  simplicity  of  the  language  in  which  the  rules  nre  given,  and  the 
careful  reasoning  from  analogy,  by  which  it  settles  every  quejition.  It  ts  also, 
we  think,  some  merit  liiat  tlic  author  condescended  from  the  high  chair  of  (he 
achool-iiien  to  a  level  with  his  readers  ;  that  he  disused  the  fearful  words 
wliich  were  the  recipe  for  every  difhcully.  and  which  were  perpetually  repeated 
without  being  understood  ;  and  that  he  let  his  echoUnt  into  the  secret  that, 
however  ibc  dctaiU  may  vary,  (he  principles  of  grammar  are  the  same  in  all 
languages,  and  that  the  rules  of  Syntax  are  the  rules  of  good  sense.  His  acting 
upon  the  supposition  (hat  his  readers  have  been  already  introduced  to  the 
aimplest  rules  in  the  Latin  grammar,  does  not  meet  our  approval ;  fur  so  many 
as  coincide  with  the  opinion  which  he  quotes  from  Quintilian — via.,  "I'hat 
buys  ought  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek  tongue  before  the  Latin,"  are  forced 
to  the  Biiernativc  of  giving  up  their  argument  against  cooviotioo,  or  of  adopt- 
ing a  dififereni  grammar. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  dwelt  on  his  practice  of  delivering  rules  in  a 
living  huiguage  in  preference  to  the  cramped  or  affected  style  of  certain  gram- 
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marians  qui  gaudent  obscuralivo.     Tlie  question  Is  now  oearlr  exh&aste. 
witb  tbe  exctplion  of  tht  tcnanta  of  certain  venerable  walls  (jwho  pride  i 
eelves  on  their  aniiqutiica.)  jxipular  upiniua  bas  decided  tliat  iti&  wiser  to 
tivat*"  tlie  understanding,  at  ibe  same  lime  that  you  exercise  the  mcniorT,  thut 
to  puazU-  tbe  brains  of  seven-year  lyroes  by  rules  ibut  to  them  we  uoimeiiieiblir. 

One  uf  llie  moderns  whose  opinion  i*  wcirihy  of  respect,  and  wtiotse  Ubuun 
wc  shall  presently  notice,  has,  after  some  deliburatiim,  preferrtd  iht*  Latin  to 
the  vernacular  language,  but  we  must  cunfe&s  ourselves  not  cooTincrd  bf 
tiiK  argument.  It  is  not  becaune  wi;  desire  "  ftvrtplt^u»,"  nor  jel  '*  bccuU  w 
ignuvite  vel  faslidiu  indulgere,"  but  because*  wc  Uiink  it  more  ratioftil 
in  the  firot  instance  to  paint  on  the  fresh  tablet  of  the  mind  every  feature  io 
an  interesting  form,  than  to  weary  ihe  beginner  by  a  tedious  arrange* 
ment  of  the  dry  skeleton  bones  of  a  language,  which  cannot  iut»utne  either 
use,  beauty,  or  proportion,  until  the  intclleat  is  sufficiently  advanced  Co  adnnl 
the  spirit  that  will  give  them  life. 

The  immen*>e  masw  of  information  which  the  Port  Rnyal  Grammar  conl^tni, 
renders  it  iudJispensable  to  every  library,  although  gome  ubjections  exist  lo  Iti 
adoption  AH  an  cleuiL-uiary  work.  Itii  length  and  it^  notes,  which  increase  itt 
value  to  the  advanced  student,  confuse  and  intimidate  the  schoolboj.  But  h 
the  formation  of  the  tenses,  it  has  perhaps  more  of  excellence  and  ooniistoey 
than  any  other  gnLmmar.  This  (the  formation  uf  the  tenses)  is  a  point  in 
which  there  are  t^^L'nl)' differences  ;  but.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  much  to  be  rr- 
grelled  that  a  principle  which  Is  here  laid  down  and  acted  upon,  which  ia 
acknowledged  by  MatthiT,  Klomfield,  Dunbar,  and  Vidpv,  but  has  rArelj 
been  carried  out  to  iL»  full  length,  baa  not  been  universally  adopted.  7*he 
Kdinburgh  Grammar  (Dunbaj-)  goes  half  way,  and  the  others  spprovr  it  in 
their  notes;  and  Mutiliio:  forms  a  scheme  upon  it,  but  his  i^itor  nukcf  a 
remaik  that  would  e3.clude  it  from  all  school  grammars. 

The  abridgment,  in  conaei^uence,  mokes  uu  practical  use  of  it,  sad  the  loft 
edition  (which  in  inuny  ri-fpecU  is  nn  improvement)  virtually  expunges  the 
lense  that  would  render  it  efficient.  They  who  have  studied  different  Greek 
grammaru,  will  perceive  tlial  M-e  allude  to  the  seconti  /tihtre  as>  a  link  in  the 
conjugQtiun  ol  the  verb,  but  ibe  subject  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  de- 
serves tu  be  examined  more  in  detail. 

LfMik  we  fiTfi  to  the  sage  philosophy  ond  careful  nnalogy  of  the  Wcstminstrr 
uiid  Kton  Grammars.  They  cerliiinly  do  connect  one  tense  with  another,  bat 
ibey  are  knolled  together  in  u  sadly  uoMorkraanlike  style.  Xhvfirtt  J'uttirt 
and  «ero^ii^  aoriVf  depend  upon  the  present;  iheu  nut  o'(  iUc  firxt  future  there 
comes  *hc  first  aorist^  and  in  crQSs-han<l  fashion  from  the  /vronrt  aorUt  starts 
^  ^rcoiid future.  Next,  look  to  the  formation  of  the  perfects:  the  perfect 
active  comes  well  enough  from  the  future,  but  whence  comes  the  secuud  or 
middle  perfect  ?  The  conTocations  of  collegians  do  not  seem  Io  hare  matle 
op  iheir  minds ;  for  they  say,  it  is  formed  f?om  the  perfect  active  with  sotDC 
assistance  from  the  second  aorlst,  or  from  the  second  aorist  alone.  Now  iha 
we  confess  we  ought  not  to  find  fault  with  on  the  score  of  being  Kbfitru&e  ;  for 
it  is  certainly  puerile  enough  to  form  oue  tense  from  two  othen,  wben  om 
would  have  better  answered  the  purpose.  IJul  if  we  look  at  V^alpy,  we  ahill 
find  him  equally  wrong  in  bis  second  future,  and  f/i/i<  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  his  owti  note  (p.  ui).  The  perfect  middle,  however,  he  derives  immedi- 
ately from  the  second  aorist.  Even  there  we  think  hjm  in  fault,  hut  it  is  a 
pardonable  error,  lie  also  agrees  with  the  Eton  rule  of  making  the  second 
aorist  spring  out  of  the  present,  contrary  to  the  plan  which  we  admire  in  ifac 
Port  Royal  and  larger  Matthiie's. 

If  we  turn  to  the  I^oixlun  Greek  Grammar,  an  unpretending  pamphlet,  mN 
much  known,  we  shall  sec  that  it  omits  the  second  future  and  second  aorist 
active,  on  the  plea  of  not  teaching  vvhat  is  to  be  ai'tcrvrards  unlesroed  ^atid  tbc 
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second  mister  of  King's  College  School  seemB  to  hare  adopted  the  same  argu- 
Tni-nt)  ;  Blihough  in  llie  f*nw  sentence  it  confesses  thnt  tlic  scccnd  fuiiirp  may 
soiuctirnes  occur  as  nnothrr  form  for  ihe  first  future  (which  is  nil  wr  conteod 
for)  ;  and  it  acknowledges  that  the  second  aorisl  active  occasionally  orcurs, 
and  is  essentially  necessary  to  i>e  suppose<l  to  form  the  second  uorist  passive. 
They  are  thua  led  to  the  inronsistency  of  colling  it  originally  an  imperfect, 
though  they  own  that  it  has  an  indefinite  (aorist)  signification. 

But  what  says  Dr.  Boswurib,  uhu  has  published  an  Eton  GrTimmar  with 
some  excellent  notes  in  KngUsh  (and  who,  singulitrly  enough,  Ls  found  in  a 
fituaiion  precisely  similar  to  thai  of  Dr.  Blom field— vix.  editing  the  MSS.  of 
a  beloved  and  talented  brother) —what  says  he  to  the  formation  of  the  second 
future,  second  aoriat,  and  second  perfect  f  Nut  a  word  to  the  purpusc.  On 
the  second  future  middle,  lie  dues  give  a  hint  of  having  a  glimpse  ai  the 
truth,  but  bid  acumen  either  failed  to  discover,  or  his  courage  tu  declare  the 
truth,  "  £  is  chnnged  into  «r^iai  t>ecauf<o  the  circumtlcxed  w  may  stand  for 
^,  and  «•  would  make  4oft.ai  which  is  contracied  into  outun"  May,  does 
Dr.  Bosworth  say  P  why,  wliat  else  can  it  be  for  in  its  jircscnt  place  Y  It  18 
the  key  l«  the  whole  my^lcry,  and  he  had  it  in  his  band,  but  could  nol^  or,  at 
least,  aid  not  unlock  the  door. 

But  the  learned  and  jihtlotogtcal  Inle  master  of  the  Charter  House  can, 
pcrhops,  set  us  right.  His  lenses  will  surely  be  formed  on  abetter  principle  ; 
alas  !  we  thirik  the  change  is  for  the  worse.  Ii  is  certainly  new,  but  we  rotut 
see  cause  hi^fore  we  con  grant  a  rule  to  change  so  entirely^  as  he  has  done,  the 
old  system  of  formntions 

He  has  an  npparent  advantage  in  forming  all  liia  first  aorists  from 
futures ;  liis  second  aorists,  perfects.  Sec,  from  presentn.  nassire  tenses 
from  a  simpler  passive  form,  and  middle  lenses  fium  a  simpler  MidiUc 
form.  He  seems  contented  with  btatini;  the  matter  of  fact  to  lu-  leanied  as 
an  efiorl  of  mr n)nrT   but  gives  no  reason  for  the  changes  thot  t;)kp  place. 

We  altogether  anj<*ct  to  his  connecting  tlie  ti^nntnaiion  of  llie  perlfct  pas- 
sive (to  iiit.'uli<in  one  inataTice  out  of  many)  witb  that  of  the  present  jinssive; 
for  there  seems  in  that  case  no  reason  lor  its  several  variations,  whereas 
they  are  nil  intelligible,  if  that  triisc  is  foiined  from  the  jierCect  active.  It 
will  readily  be  acknowledged  that  almost  all  the  departureM  from  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  conjug.itiun  depend  upon  the  laws  of  euphony  and  eunsiaiency. 
lliug  in  Uiis  very  tense  we  can  trace  some  reason  in  the  Klon  Ciriinmiar 
for  making  the  termination  sometimes  in  m^'i  sumctimes  in  vpMi,  or  ffat,  or 
nnaiz  namely,  that  as  the  pt^nultima  muft  \te  long,  il  is  made  su  by  t)ie  in- 
sertion of  nnother  letter,  where  il  would  have  been  thorl  liy  position,  and 
that  other  letter  is  always  the  one  ubich  most  prnnerly  cnabiicrs  with  its 
neighbnnrs,  or  which  restores  a,  that  had  previously  been  dropped.  The 
Charter  llonsi'  Tirammar  says,  that  the  passive  perfect  ends  in  "i^ai  uhen 
*.  R,  fl.  f.  ""*^  someiimcs  when  a  vowel  precedes  w.  but  there  is  not  frperified 
any  reasmt  for  its  being  so.  Now  If  we  onre  understand  the  necessity  fnr  a 
long  pcnuliima,  and  know  anything  of  the  lawit  of  euphony,  we  immediately 
perceive  why  tr  is  inserted ;  take  the  instances  oyi^M,  vaw.  qi-ima,  iirw^ai, 
tumtrn  ;  ^fat**-  '''"i  'f^^va.  iit^aO)i.ai,  trU ;  rthfv.  i9\Htw.  T(7fA«ira.  TrrfAicr^oi, 
ummifUijik-  And  the  habit  of  joining  o-  with  tliese  letters  being  thus 
obtained,  the  practice  was  continued  even  where  the  same  neirssity  did  not 
exist ;  OS,  vdllv,  aw,  wnrtnOa,  wiwtuTfuu,  f>er»tmdif ;  r«A(w.  cw,  Aitica.  Afw^tu* 
orrfer.  After  all,  however,  the  rule,  ronfidernl  ns  a  mere  tflbrt  of  memory, 
16  a  good  one,  and  might  well  be  adopted  if  the  reason  of  its  exi«tence  wore 
oasij^ned.  We  are  not  disposed  so  readUv  to  excuse  in  this  grammar  the 
adoption  of  the  modem  practice  already  alluded  trj — via;,  the  omissitm  of  the 
second  future  active.  C<ln^iderabIe  inconsistency  is  the  consctpicnce,  as 
will  appear  from  consulting  the  difTerent  futures  in  tlie  I6tb  page.     But 
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tlieM  reninrks  may  now  hv  coDsideml  superfluous,  bocause  8utwe<|[u«it 
edilioiiA  have  siipcrwdcd  this  arrnngement;  and  the  Charter  Moniic  Gram> 
mnr  of  the  presi-iit  day  adopts  the  fonnatioii  of  tenaes  to  which  we  art 
familiar  from  the  Kton  GrHuimur. 

It  is  now  time  tliatwe  examine  Dunbar's,  MulthiK'a.  and  the  Port  Rojal 
Gramnmn,  on  this  point.  The  latter  has  derived  the  BeeotuI  future  from 
the  present,  which  does  not  »iiute  meet  our  apjirnhation  ;  hut  tlie  two  former 
have  followed  Dawes  and  Lennep,  and  wisely  shown  it  to  be.  what  itt 
name  declares^  &  vtmnd  form  f^f  the  future.  It  is  not  formed  from  the  com- 
mon, or  a  more  ancient,  form  of  the  present,  as  some  would  argue  ;  for  ihra 
there  would  be  no  cireumflex,  but  plainly  from  the  raw  teriniaatinn  of  the 
first  future,  the  <r  being  elided,  and  the  two  rowels  coniractetl  into  <•- 

The  advantage  of  this  system  Is  again  appareni  in  gitiing  over  a  difficulty 
which  used  to  require  a  rule  to  remove.  Ihc  penult  of  this  tense  is  com« 
monly  short;  hence,  if  tliere  be  two  consonania,  tlial  which  follow i  the 
characteristic  is  rejected,  tAwt» — -rwwm^  but  use  the  llrsl  future  as  an  inter- 
mediate step,  and  this  rule  is  no  longer  necessary  :  twwtw  has  become,  by 
the  reffular  law  of  euphony,  tvt9«,  from  rwaVat,  which,  eliding  a^  is  iwrim 
and,  in  it»  second  form,  tww. 

Again,  apply  this  principle  to  the  second  aorist,  and  you  will  ^et  nd  of  a 
host  of  dimcult  exceptions.  Dunbar  erroneously,  with  some  othem,  amonf 
whom  we  are  sorry  to  include  the  name  of  Woulsworlh,  derircs  the  second 
aorist  from  an  old  form  of  the  present:  the  Port  Royal  here  a^eea  with 
Matthia*,  and  takes  it  directly  from  the  second  Future:  what  can  he  more 
natural?  as  the  first  norist  arises  out  of  the  fintt  future,  the  second  aorifl 
does  from  the  second  future;  each  taking  its  proper  termtnatinn.  Here, 
then,  is  the  rcasun  for  the  penultima  of  the  eecond  aort^t  being  short.  We 
want  none  of  the  Kton  Grammar  exceptions  to  mystify  our  brains,  it  is  its 
proper  characteristic  from  the  second  future  rvirci — truwor* 

We  must  now  meet  the  (]uestion,  whether  it  is  proper  at  all  to  introduce 
this  second  future  active  into  our  grammars ;  we  say,  "  Yes,"  in  tptte  of 
their  laughing  at  the  folly  of  teaching  hoys  that  there  are  second  fonns  of 
the  future,  although  in  the  course  of  Im-tr  reading  they  will  never  find 
them.  Our  plan  we  think  a  wise  one,  hL-o;)U!»u  they  are  a  most  important 
link  in  the  fomintion  of  the  tenses;  they  ate  such  as  would  have  been  uni- 
versalis used,  if  (he  taste  of  the  (irccks  had  favoured  thcin  ;  and  they  do 
actually  exist,  under  certain  c i re um stances,  in  great  numbers.  We  cxpni 
this  observation  will  ralne  a  smile  on  the  face?  of  some,  who,  afccr  n  length- 
ened gearch,  have  found,  as  they  think,  only  twoor  three  doubtful  in^tniiees 
in  the  whole  of  Homer.  Itut  what  are  those  which  they  call  firsi  fiitura 
of  verbs,  that  have  a  liquid  for  a  characteristic?  Why,  maniiestly,  aecond 
futures,  adopted  here  for  the  same  reason  that  they  were  excluded  from  the 
other  verbs  (as  some  grammarians  would  say,  other  conjugations),  ir,  ihaC 
so  solely  coalesces  with  v.  and  tlmt  so  well  supplies  the  place  of  f  or  r, 
would  oflend  agaiuitt  the  laws  of  euphony  if  Joined  to  a,  ft,  r,  and  p.  From 
verbs,  therefore,  with  thnse  characteristics,  ff  is  excluded,  and  the  remain- 
ing vowels  are  contracted,  m  the  circtimJIitT  tritimfAantlj/  prove*. 

The  same  principle  which  excludeii  tr  from  the  first  future,  excludes  tt 
also  from  the  first  aorist;  ami  the  second  future  having  been  chilled  the 
first,  grannnariuns,  or  rather  authors,  have  formed  a  first  norist  from  it.  *« 
if  it  were  really  so.  ntlachinir  the  a  as  the  (ermiiiation,  and  lenf^lhening  the 
penidlinia  to  make  it  cnnaistent  with  tlie  aurists.  Tins  is  the  reason  of 
many  of  the  apparent  clinuffes  in  ihoie  verbs  wliich  the  Kton  Gratnmar 
ascribes  to  the  fiffh,  Wordsworth  and  others  to  the  fourth,  cuiijugation. 
But  there  is  yet  a  farther  change,  which  at  first  sight  may  appear  caprtciuui 
and  inconaistent,  but  ta  quite  agreeable  to  our  aystem.     Authora,   who 
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liahitiially  used  the  secoiul  form  of  the  norist,  felt  at  a  loss  in  verbs  of  this 
cIhms,  because  the  root  of  that  tenae  (ibe  second  future)  )ia(l  hven  already 
applied  as  a  root  for  the  fimt  aonst ;  they  therefore  tuppotcd  another  fortu 
(which  is  set  ilown  in  some  gniinnians,  hut  is  rarely  or  never  used),  whi-ine 
they  might  form  the  rt'qiiireil  oorisl.  Hence  proceed  those  irreguhiritits, 
which  ill  most  granimars  give  so  much  truuhlc.  Take  the  case  of  gntlpm — 
future  artiptam  (the  regular  •nrcifio-ai  beiiifj  rejected  as  harsh);  omipim — mnipH 
with  shortened  pentiltimn,  <nr(f)w;  first  aorist,  with  lengtliencd  pcnullima, 
(<rwtit>a ;  another  fiupposed  form  of  future,  awvpm  (the  vowel  being  changed 
ob  ditTerentiaru).  whence  si'cund  aoiist  tinrapov — tjit — «/tTtr.  llere  we  find 
a  reasonable  cauac  for  the  a  (as  in  troftav),  as  well  as  for  the  short  form  of 
the  aorist^  when  the  present  is  long.  No  occasion,  therefore,  any  longer 
exists  fur  au  observation  about  i^p<i<«  and  rttrrv  \  as  the  first  future  wuuld 
be  0fiMif*  and  riy^tt,  the  second  <(tpaSA  and  raym,  and  therefore  the  second 
aorist  regularly  i^paSor and  frayof.  If  the  cases  of  tpiwrn*  hpaToy—Stpoi, 
iidpijt — KArrrw,  iKkdwrtr,  fee.  Were  to  be  objectt^d,  we  might  answer,  that  the 
a  having  been  intro<luced  in  many  words  with  good  reason,  it  has  been 
permitted  In  a  few  itisttances  where  the  same  necessity  did  nut  exist ;  and 
we  might  remind  the  objector  that  it  is  no  unconmion  circutn^tanoe  for  •  in 
the  pennltima  of  a  dissyllable  to  be  changed  into  another  vowel  (either  a  or 
oj  in  the  formation  nf  a  perfeet  active,  as  in  these  very  verbs  ip^tfw,  $tpo^i 
K.\rwrit,  xtKKo^a,  -,  and  tt\u.  fioAita. 

J I  yet  remains  that  we  consider  the  perfect  middle.  Its  common  title  of 
second  perfect  nearly  explahis  its  origin.  It  ari:M:8  out  of  the  second  perfect 
in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  the  formation  of  tlie  perfect  active  firom 
tlie  first  future.     Take — 

I  TWUTM— Ti4*» T«T1^  TvWH vh-VWU. 

I  ^fit^f^ — ^pdnt — Tt^poMt  pp^i — wippaSa. 

(Utfwr— flwowTw — iftoVKa  (not  (lied)  <U(o«— ijiwa, 

with  rcdupltcatiDii  axiitoti — cum  midtis  aliis. 

By  this  means  is  the  tense,  most  puzzling  in  formation  according  to  the 
old  style,  made  simple,  ensy,  and  intelligible. 

There  is  another  part  of  the  grammar  which  we  consider  capable  of  im- 
mense improvement.  The  adverbs  are  generally  taught  as  a  mere  eflbrt  of 
memory,  and  dillerent  grammars  arrange  them  differently,  according  to 
their  relation  to  time,  or  number,  or  affirmation,  &c. ;  but  they  do  not  de- 
serve this  classi6cation  from  their  quality  as  adverbs,  but  as  nouns:  Axi^ffwi. 
for  instance,  does  not  imply  affirmation  because  it  ia  an  adverb,  but  because 
it  is  derived  fiom  a  noun  that  signifies  "  truth."  The  old  Charter  House 
Grammar  hat  hit  upon  a  better  arraiigemeni,  but  il  has  not  cotidescended 
to  explain  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  From  tlie  mnsculine  ter- 
mination 0],  which  in  a  noun  expresses  person  or  thing,  there  comes  the 
lengthened  form  wi  to  express  adverbially  manner — as  oi,  who;  wi.  how, 
&c.  So,  whenever  manner  is  to  be  expressed,  vt  is  afUxed  to  the  essential 
letters  of  the  adjective,  BptAtott  alow  ;  Bpaitnu.  slowly ;  &\Tidtit,  true  i  aXifemt, 
truly.  Though  here  it  should  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Harrison  derives  this 
lermination  from  the  genitive  plural  of  adjectives.  We  suspect  he  has  no 
autliority  for  this,  but  whether  he  has  or  not,  he  makes  no  good  use  of  it  i 
and  he  altogether  passes  over  the  origin  of  the  other  adverbial  tcrminaiions, 
which  we  consider  to  vary  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  cases  of  a  noun. 

As  the  genitive  is  used  to  express  (with  the  aid  of  a  very  common 
ellipsis)  "  at  a  place,"  the  termination  of  the  geniive  ov  has  this  force  when 
added  to  the  e*«entiat  letters  of  a  noun — as  ct,  who;  ou.  where;  iroii,  where 
a  woi;  dvrov,  there ;  oaadxov,  elsewhere :  so  the  loutc  old  form  of  the  geui- 
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live  aSw  is  applied  lo  lignifj  "  from  a  place,"  biiJ  att,  al«o  a  fp^^i'^*''*  *'  •> 
a  place."  The  lerniinatiorif  of  the  dative  ahn,  oi.  q,  i,tfi.  are  ailspted  lo 
express  relulion  to,  ai  -wm,  wlilUier  (to  what) ;  ur  situation,  wq,  wLm,  b 
whot;  A^»'i}ffi,  ill,  or,  at  Athens.  The  Homeric  S«  tnark'mg  the  accunUTt 
takes  the  turce  of  tnution  "  to  a  place,''  and  some  trace  of  it  may  be  ftnind 
ill  M-f,  to  a  place,  Grammariaiib  also  lueiition  (<  as  expreasiag^  *Mo  a 
place,"  l>ut  wliul  IB  that  but  S«  added  to  a  plural  accusative,  aa  Aeq»t9h 
written  Atfi^af*. 

It  will  hardly  be  expected  that  we  ihould  trace  every  termination  so  ac- 
curately to  its  origin — of  some  this  would  not  be  possible.  We  coiifcsa  wc 
do  not  see  the  precise  mode  iu  which  the  termination  ot«  expreswrs  cnae, 
(tmless  it  be  Irom  the  conjunction  or*  wLrn)  or  owir,  a  number  of  times, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  kiiotv  that  ihey  universally  hare  this  pouer.  N« 
longer,  thert- tore,  need  the  pupil  rely  on  a  treacherous  tneinory  alone,  hul 
he  hiis  the  terminations  of  the  several  cases  to  guide  him  at  once  to  tlie 
relation  intended  to  be  expressed ;  while  the  dtriration  uf  what  we  han 
called  the  essential  letters  will  help  him  to  the  stiise.  Stippoae  a  boy  who 
has  btcn  so  taught  to  meet  for  the  first  time  the  word  i>vpo»w9i»,  be  »e«« 
irom  its  form  it  is  an  adverb,  that  its  termination  denotes  from  «  place,  ihsl 
(M/fof  must  be  from  Otipa*>*i  (heaven),  and  he  translates  it  accordingly; 
whereas,  if  he  had  leurnt  the  adverbs  by  rote,  after  hesitation  he  gueasta 
cither  in  Ht-aven,  or  to  Heaven,  or /rprM  fleaven,  he  evidently  knows  not 
which.  This  is  the  evil  of  learning  things  only  by  memory;  If  once 
wrong  be  eunnot  set  himself  right,  because  he  has  no  principle  to  Judgf 
by,  but  speaks  at  random. 

The  prepositions  also  are  generally  ill  arrangedj  and  the  moat  opposite 
meanings  given  to  the  same  word.     Dr.  Valpy  s  grammar  sets  this  m  the 
best  light,  we  therefore  quote  a  part  of  one  ot  his  valuable  notes  (pp.  138-9) 
— "  One  primary  natural  sense  has  been  assigned  to  each   prepot.i|iun:  to  h 
that  sense  may  be  referred  all  the  other  significations  arising  from  analogical  fl 
or  Bguralive  relations  easily  flowing  from  it.  and  regulated   by   the  case  to  ^ 
whicli  the  preposition  is  prefixed.     From  the  combinationa  of  prepositioni 
with  the  different  cases  arises  that  variety  which  forma  one  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Greek  language.     But  that  variety  is  cotisistent.     The   meaning, 
then,  of  the  prepositions  adapts  itself  lo  the  use  of  the  case.     The  primary 
anid  natural  meaning  of  wro  is  umter.     The  accusative  is  xised  after  worxls 
signifying  mo/ton.  hence  ihrilAwi- ^aJ<,  Homer.     He  came  under  the  walls 
of  Troy.     The  geuilive  impllta  influence  or  origin,  thus,  frirk  KavnoTot,  under 
the  influence  o?  heat.     The  dative  expresses  the  instnimmt  or   manner, 
hence  x'P^*^  ^'  V'^P^"''*'  iAoru-a.  Horoer.     Taken  wnrfrr  or  by  our  hamh. 
Before  the  genitive  and  the  dative  it  confines  itself  to  a  state  of  rp<|.     ThtM 
simple  and  uniform  are  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  yet  graminariaos 
have  not  scrupled  to  give  it  the  most  dii^cordunt  siKnifications  of  uftdrr  and 
vpon,  to  and  from,  for  and  afjainut,  before  and  Miind."     His   table  and 
synopsis  of  prepositions  still  farther  trace  the  analogy  of  the  different  ncnl* 
fieations  to  the  primitive  of  e.ich ;  and  perhaps  his  chief  merit  liea  In  the 
simplicity  with  which  he  presents  the  several  gradations  to  the  eye,  for 
some  other  grammarians  have  attempted  tJie  same  tiling,   but  not  with  the 
same  eSect. 


The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  arrive  is  this,  that  a  simple  Greek  and 
^.!_i.  i^  1       1      .»-  11       •__    f  all  pretlecessore,  ai 

still  a  desideratum   in  ox 


English  Grammar,  embracing  the  excellencies  of  all  predecesaore,  and  car-fl 

otffS 


rring  out  the  principles  we  have  hinted  at.  Is 
English  schools. 

Of  the  syntax  we  have  taken  no  notice  ;  biit  if  the  common  principles  o( 
languaye  and  the  theory  of  ellipses  are  well  explained  and  illustrated,  there 
would  be  little  need,  in  a  purely  clemeiilnry  work,  of  the  varied  exccptioua 
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and  ramiRcationi  of  Motthie.  or  of  the  tediou*    "  Regulv  excepUoncs" 
and  "  Obiervatioiies  "  of  the  Eton  Orammar. 


The  Fairy  Bower;  or,  the  HUtory  qf  a  Month.      A  Talc  for  young  people.* 

We  arc  lij  no  means  sure  that  this  la  a  gnofl  tale  for  yntine  people.  We  rather 
fancy  that  a  clcrer  satire  upon  ruiilta  in  the  prac-ttcea  ot  their  elders,  and  a 
akilfu]  analysis  of  their  own  actions  and  feelings,  may  be  more  mischievous 
than  useful  to  them.  Still  it  seems  to  uit  that  the  book  may  be  profitable, 
though  not  to  the  class  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  author  or  authorcu 
has  evidently  seen  much  of  schoolgirls  and  schoolboys,  and  has  noticed, 
with  a  searching  (not  always  with  a  charitable)  eye,  the  alisurdities  which 
are  committed  by  goveriifsscH  and  manima!i.  The  following  dialogue* 
which  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  tiie  book,  exhibits  the  writer's  tcndeDcy  ; 
but  it  exhibits  also  great  wisdom,  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 

After  some  prcliiniQary  discuurac,  Mrs.  BcU  asked,  "  If  little  Grace  bad  Utterly 
shown  more  foclinff  on  her  papa'i  death." 

"  She  is  ft  rcsi-rvcd  child  at  all  timai,"  answored  Miss  Winton,  "  but  I  really 
hxrdly  know  whit  nre  her  ferliiigi  on  the  subject,  or  whether  the  st  ill  comprehends 
the  tnss  nhe  has  hnd." 

"  But,  my  HcAr  Miss  Winton,"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  "  why  do  you  not  question  her  I 
Tou  might  bring  out  her  fei-liugs,  and  that  would  be  such  a  great  tUing  fui  her,  poor 
ebild." 

**  At  fir  as  I  can  judge,"  returned  Miss  Winton,  "  I  should  say  hsr  sfibcUon  at  pre- 
sent is  almost  entirely  exercit%ed  on  her  m»mma." 

"  AfTcctiau  for  her  mamma !  my  ile«r  Misi  Winton,  how  can  you  uy  so  t  I  nerer 
In  my  life  saw  a  little  creature  so  pLrfectlv  insensible  to  her  mamma's  feelings.  Why, 
the  other  day,  wh(Mi  I  was  calVm|;  then!,  I  )i.-vd  an  instance.  I  hftd  been  some  time 
talking  to  Mn.  L^sU?.  and  telling  htir  the  high  CDinplimont  his  brother  olfiecrs  paid 
to  the  major's  huuourable  conduct  in  India,  and  hot*  he  wai  lored  and  respected  by 
all  who  oanie  near  him ;  poor  Mrs.  Leslie's  eyes  Glled  with  tears,  and  at  last  she  gava 
a  deep  sigh.  Grace,  who  was  close  by,  with  my  little  girl,  suddenly  looked  up,  and 
I  am  sure  she  saw  her  mamma  was  in  di&trcss,  yet,  would  you  believe  it  ?  the  little 
insensible  thing  Immediately  began  UlkJng  u  tml  as  she  could,  even  going  on  to 
Lauffh  (jultc  luud,  tossing  her  dull  about  (which,  hy  ttie  bye,  she  is  such  an  odd 
child  she  neier  pUyn  with — it  was  only  broueht  down  to  show  my  Anna) — and  talking 
to  it  in  a  Htran^n^  wild  way ;  I  ainure  you  I  felt  so  shocked  I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
aayinfc,  and  I  got  up  and  lefi  as  soon  as  I  could.  Well,  and  farther,  to  show  you  this 
was  DO  accident,  but  a  real  want  of  heart,  1  ean  tell  yuu  anollier  anecdote — ooee  be- 
fore when  I  was  calling,  poor  Mrs.  Wilson  came  in — you  know  it  was  just  afler  her 
husband  h;id  had  that  disappointment  ihoitt  l  place  in  the  Treasury,  which  would 
quite  have  set  tlicra  up  af(ain,  Mrs.  Wilson,  poor  tniuft,  was  quite  overpowered,  and  at 
last  burst  into  tears.  Grace  observed  it,  I  taw  she  did ;  immediately  she  ran,  or  ra- 
ther skipped  all  across  tlie  room  to  me — and  you  know  she  is  such  on  unaecountiblt 
child,  she  never  speaks  to  one  of  herself; — well,  she  ran  to  uc  with  her  book  in  bar 
hind,  to  show  me  a  picture,  and  ask  if  Anna  had  it,  *  it  was  such  a  pretty  hook,'  sod 
a  great  deal  more,  chattering  awsy  in  a  way  that  would  hnvr  l>ctn  <iuitc  pleasant  at 
any  other  time,  while  she  stood  in  the  rudeit  manner — quite  unnecessary,  with  hsr 
back  to  Mrs.  Wiiaon,  as  if  she  was  deleruiined  to  show  what  a  Utile  hard  heart  the 
had  got  I  never  eould  bear  tlmt  child  ■  I  am  sure  it  would  break  my  heart  if  my 
dear  Anna  showed  so  little  Mnsibility.  Wiyshe  cries  at  the  Icaat  appearance  of  dis- 
tress :  do  yon  know,  one  day  she  came  iu  sobbing  as  if  hrr  littlo  heart  wnuld  braak, 
because  she  w.i*  afraid  bhe  hud  hurt  a  '  poor,  poor  butlt-rfly,'  nhe  had  been  in  vaip 
trying  to  catch  ;  and  if  she  tlitnks  nic  unhappy,  or  i-vvii  di>uU'a)u;d,  I  am  sometimes 

•  tender  neart,  and  such  wonder- 


go  I 


fully  rcfmcd  feelings  for  a  child  of  hrr  age. 


I  very  i 


I  do  not  know  ninch  of  yotu*  little  girl,"  uid  Miss  Winton,  "  but  you  must  let 


•  Bums. 
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me  Mjr  one  won!  for  our  poor  Grace,  which  maj  perhaps  convince  you  «hc  h  ptf 
quite  so  devoid  of  fcoUng  u  you  imagine,  uid  thnt  the  Acii  affection  of  Mime  mil  (m 
her  oiiinmA.  In  the  tirst  pince,  at  the  lime  the  news  of  her  papa's  death  iracM  w 
/obicnfld  that  Grace  was  unuKuaUy  fteriout  for  some  da>a.  One  may  say,  yott  ksHi 
the  had  Hci'fr  aevu  him,  so  one  could  uot  expert  the  »orro*r,  that  even  at  aueh  tally 
yetrs,  a  child  ti  capable  of  feeling  )  but  from  that  time,  she  has  bvcn  alive,  to  a*  et- 
traordiiiArjr  tlcgrre,  to  sny  show  of  sadneas  iu  her  Diamiun  ;  I  have  seen  ber  intrhbr 
face,  wbru  she  seemed  all  the  time  intent  on  her  boot  or  her  work  ;  and  wbtn  the 
tliotighc  ngho<lj'  pvrurived  it,  ahe  would  creep  round  and  sUind  by  her,  anil  bcj^  to 
read  or  talk,  or  do  anything  that  ehe  Bsw  did  not  annoy  her.  But  ic  is  her  mai^ 
nia't  Bigh  that  accms  most  to  attract  her;  my  sister  has  often  said  to  lue,  Ihit  boia 
before  and  after  her  husbond'i  death,  little  Grace's  soft  tow  whiapcr  of  *  Doo't  d^ 
niamina,'  lina  done  more  to  fortify  her  and  rccal  bor  (o  hcrtcl^  than  any  bvmao  btlp 
the  ever  received." 

•*  Well,"  said  Mr*.  BfU,  "  that  is  rather  different  to  my  notion  of  her,  but  1  h»*t 
beard  others  think  as  I  do;  aud  one  lady  told  me  she  thought  Grace  waa  quite  aab- 
Oipable  of  religious  feeling  as  she  was  of  huimin." 

"  You  must  look  with  some  Indulgciice,  my  dear  madam,  on  a  child  of  her  tCDte 
fears,  and...." 

"  She  is  six  years  old,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Dell,  "nnd  my  little  Anna  showed  ft  de«p 
ifnse  of  religion  at  four; — the  lady  I  spoke  of  said  she  should  be  miserable  if  M 
children  could  nut  talk  with  some  readiness  uf  their  spiritual  state  and  fclifiooi 
frames,  at  ail  or  seven.  Why  you  know  little  Misa  Barker  wrote,  or  rather  tuM, 
for  ithe  eouici  not  write,  a  whole  book  full  of  such  things  before  «be  was  five  yean 
old;  and  1  have  heard  very  sensible  people  say,  not  quite  of  Dr.  Bjrker's  way  of 
thinking,  that  the  language  and  sentiments  were  really  surprisiug; — but  she  was  i 
little  saint,  and  a  prodigy  besides,  cettalnly — no  wonder  sbe  did  not  live.  Now  1 
don't  expect  Grace,  or  even  Anna,  to  do  anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  think  at  lis 
years  old  a  child  ought  to  have  some  feeling  about  rrlifion." 

"  Weil,  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  should  think  our  dear  Grace  a  little  heathen,  nd 
to  I  will  tell  you  a  little  anecdote  that  I  never  mentioned  to  any  creature',  not  evn 
to  her  own  mother,"  replied  Jliss  Winton;  *■  I  was  staying  with  my  poor  sister  wbea 
the  news  of  her  husband's  death  arrived,  and  we  had  two  or  tlirce  friends  passiuf  iIm 
afternoon  with  us.  My  dear  sister  read  a  letter  that  was  brought  her,  and  put  ll 
aside;  she  joined  a  word  or  two  in  the  conversation,  I  thought  with  an  altered  loiM, 
and  that  she  looked  pale :  presently  she  rose,  as  to  leave  the  room ;  before  tthc  reached 
the  dcjur  the  efibrt  was  too  great,  and  the  fell  down  in  a  iwoon  ;  in  a  moment  »hi  bad 
quite  faiuCed  away.  Of  course  wo  wore  in  great  confusion,  aiu]  presently  all  the  tt- 
vants  came  in  |  nobody  thought  of  litlle  Grace,  who  was  pri-senL  After  other  rtvne- 
dies  failed,  I  ran  up  stairs  fur  the  hHrtshom.  The  medicine  cbeit  was  in  my  &ist«r's 
dressing-room,  which  was  also  then  Grace's  room.  I  burst  in,  and  there  I  fmibd 
little  Grace  by  hcrbed-sidc,  upon  her  knees,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands;  sbe 
was  i«ubbing,  and  ao  intent,  Ihut  I  dun't  tbiuk  site  heard  me.  I  found  no  hartt>hi>m 
in  the  chest,  and  [  ran  down  asking  where  it  was.  One  of  the  icrrauts  persisted  it 
was  there;  another  said  &hc  snw  iMiss  Grace  standing  about  with  ■  bottle  when  her 
mistress  ^rst  fainted,  and  on  looking  wc  found  it  close  by.  She  had,  it  Kcctna, 
run  up  immediately  her  mamma  fell,  I  suppose  having  remembered  hartshorn  mss 
proper  in  fainting ;  but,  finding  ua  all  L'ugngcd  with  other  remedies,  she  had  left  it, 
and  silrtitly  retired.  1  can  never  Uiiiik  otherwise  than  with  great  hope  of  a  child 
whose  fificctionate  feeling  firnt  prompted  her  with  presence  of  mind  to  active  ni«*> 
suri>s,  and  which  a(\cin-ar<Is,  uhen  siie  fmmd  herself  of  no  use,  or  in  the  way.  s«m  her] 
on  her  knees  alone  to  ker  chamber,  i  think,  my  dear  madam,  you  would  have  bi 
wtisfied  with  such  a  trait  in  your  Anna." 

"  Ob,  my  dear  child  is  such  a  peculiar  disposition,  she  would  never  do  m  thing 
tliat  kind."  said  the  other  Udy;  "poor  dear  love!  once  when  I  was  on  the  point 
fniniing,  she  clung  about  me  and  screamed  so  Inghifully,  that  everybody  was  obliged 
to  leave  me  and  tee  to  her,  m  another  room.  I  cune  to  myself  all  alone,  and  bait 
neuly  I'liintod  nf^iiu  when  I  found  the  Ktiite  she  was  in;  she  was  in  strung  hysterica} 
we  Here  quite  nhmncd  for  her ;  wo  sent  for  Mr.  Coleman,  and  she  was  in  bed  for  a 
week.  iler  feelings  are  too  much  for  her,  poor  little  thing!  and  ever  since  thai  I 
have  been  very  careful  to  keep  ber  out  of  the  way  of  all  excitement      But  to  return 
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to  your  Ifitlc  niece:  I  am  glitd  to  hear  anythiog  that  ahows  tomrthing  lOte  fnliiig  i 
but  wliM  TTDs  the  reason  of  her  disircMtT  " 

"  Indeed  I  can  only  giicsi:  iho  hsd  heard  of  her  fjither'a  death,  for  nne  of  the  aor- 
vanta  had  told  her  that  it  waa  the  cauac  of  her  inammA'a  fointin);.  Mjaelf  1  fed  sure 
her  distreu  arose  Aim|ily  from  the  aituiiUon  »he  aaw  her  mother  in." 

**  But,  my  dear  Mias  Wintoa,  do  jou  teallj  meoii  to  say  you  uerer  questioned 
ifcerf" 

•*No,  I  dill  not." 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  could  lei  pass  such  an  opportunity  of  cherishing  a  feeling 
'  that  appeared  oQoe,  and  w^aa  t)ii:tn  paint  for  ever  F  " 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  hst  I  did  right,'^  said  M  jas  Winton  t  "  I  know  many  would  hare 
done  diHi-mitly;  hut  t  could  not  bring  niyaelf  to  break  in  upon  the  aacrcdncas  of  tho 
sorrow  ofttial  sweet  child,  whom  I  saw  on  her  knees.  Mine  was  an  accidental  intru- 
sion :  I  have  never  mentioned  it  or  noticed  it,  and  I  fear  I  shall  re^fTct  hiiving  dons 
so  now." 

*'  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Winton.  I  feel  all  amsjEcment :  yon  talk  u  if  your  niece 
were  more  than  a  ^ruvrn  person,  instead  of  «  weak  chili  committed  to  your  bands  for 
inati:uetiuH  oiid  guidance." 

"  in  uiy  youth."  answered  Miss  Wtnton,  "  I  was  a  much  harder  and  more  obntinale 
little  tiling  than  cTcr  poor  Grace  haa  been ;  and,  if  1  did  not  respect  the  asnctusryof  a 
child's  heart,  I  should  6nd  a  wsming  in  tjie  memory  of  my  irritated  and  wounded 
le«liiigs  when  I  thought  anybody  had  intruded  upon  them  in  an  uiuulhorised  man- 
ner." 

"  Unauthorised !  you  amaze  me  I  you  ore  her  aunt ! " 

"  Well,  my  dear  madam,  I  do  not  nay  1  was  right;  I  don't  know  if  I  should  have 
done  otherwise  if  it  h.id  come  into  my  hend,  and  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  it  did.  I 
never  wished  to  recjd  th'jt  painful  scene  to  my  dear  sister's  memory,  so  I  have  never 
mentioned  the  circunutancc  even  to  her." 

"  "Well,  I  repeat."  said  Mrs.  Bell,  "I  am  better  satisfied  with  Orsee,  and  I  will,  if  I 
oan,  forgL't  her  cold  manner." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Bell !  "  exchiinied  Miss  Winton,  and  she  waa  going  to  assure  her  poor 
Graoc'B  mannrr  was  not  cold  to  thosr  who  knew  ht*r  :  hut  she  had  a  notion  that  there 
was  a  mutual  estmngemvnt  1i«twi>rn  the  patties,  and  she  could  not  he  surprised,  for 
Mrs.  Bell  t'xcrcisi-d  a  surveillsnee  over  Grace,  which  a  tfhild  like  her  would  feel, 
though  not  understand  i  and  the  nusconccptioos  that  ensued  wvtc  easily  accounted 
for. 

TTie  Apple  Tree* 
Good  ttud  Bud  Temper,* 
The  riTik  Bonnet.* 

AVe  noticed  the  series  tn  which  llie&e  little  books  lielong,  in  our  Janiurjr 
Number,  ami  wc  found  suine  fault  with  eet  tain  portions  of  it.  We  iboUKbt 
that  thi'  authors  had  inculcaii-d  Cburch  nouons  in  aDis&CDiiDg  spirit,  and  ihaK 
they  could  scarcely  have  committfd  a  fnult  which  Churchmen  ought  more 
pravely  to  reprt'hciid.  To  tliis  charge  *'  The  Apple  Tree,"  &c.  are  not  the  least 
obnoxious.  They  are  plain,  honest,  beariy  slortefi,  written  for  children  io  ■ 
childlike  spirit.  Such  stories  art-  rart-j  we  ate  anxiouf,  tlu'refure,  not  to 
diminish  the  chance  of  their  obtuining  circulation  by  confounding  them  with 
others  of  quite  a  diflVn-nt  charBClcr.  We  do  not  retract  our  former  rcmarka,- 
or  bi'lieTc  them  to  he  unnccessarv  ;  but  to  whorosocver  they  ma)*  be  applicable, 
thrj  du  not  apply,  and  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  these  books. 

The  Orphan ;  or^  the   True  Principfef  o/  Religious  Edueation  Itiuetrated. 
By  the  Author  of  "Poetic  Sketches."  "Tbe  Two  CouBlns,"  &c.i 
We  do  nnt  see  that  tbe  author  of  this  little  tale  had  any  right  to  fts«ume 
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sognnA  a  title  for  it  So  tar  ns  a  book  written  tor  cfiftdrm  tg  good  for 
anything,  it,  of  courw,  illiislrales,  more  or  leas  clearly,  the  principles  of  i 
religious  education ;  we  have  not  iliscovered  any  hints  upon  ihr  nihjm 
which  seem  of  any  particular  itnportitnce.  The  tale,  so  far  as  we  are  ah^c 
to  judge,  i*  very  much  like  other  tale» ;  there  might  be  worse  things  put 
into  a  chiliPs  hands—and  hetter.  Happily  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  ninr- 
tecnth  ceutury,  so  the  maimers  and  tiutb  are  at  leaiit  appropriate. 


DOCUMENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  EDUCATION. 


EXTRACTS 

VKOM  THE  REPORT  Or  THE  COMMITTES  OF  THK  ORIMSBT  LOCAL 
BOARD  roa  THB  PROMOTION,  EXTEMSIOH,  AND  IMPROVEMENT  07 
IDDCATION    ON    THE    FRIKCIPLEB    OP    THE    IIATIOHAL    CHURCH. 

Tas  Diocesan  Board  of  Lincoln  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  year  1SS9,  saii 
it  completed  and  passed  iu  rulcK  in  Ocioliur  of  the  same  yt-ar.*    These  are  now  palb- ; 
lished,  and  may  ho  seen  on  a)>plicalion  to  the  Secrctnriei  or  uiy  of  the  officers  en  uy  ' 
of  the  Boards,  Dtocettan  or  Local.      Most  of  the  other  deaneries  preceded  yovr  era 
in  point  of  time  in  forming  thtmaeWes  into  subordinntc  associations  to  co*opatys 
with  the  central  IJiooesan  Board,  bat  not  in  zeal ;  for  when  the  first  mecttug  of  ttds 
district  was  held  in  tliis  place,  on  the  28th  of  lait  April,  it  appeared  that  none  gmw  a 
promise  of  taking  up  the  iinportint  suhjpct  tnorcr  wAniily  in  proportion  to  its  noasM  i 
than  Grimshy ;  and  your  Conimittec  Tcntnrcs  to  express  a  nope,  that   the  intemt 
then  manifested  will  prore  a  iair  eamtsi  of  the  spirit  with  which  it  will  caotiiiue  to  W  | 
carried  on. 

But  a  aniall  proportion,  howcTer,  of  those  who  might  reasonably  be  ecpeeteil  to 
view  the  matter  favourably,  wrre  present  on  that  occaeion;  and  the  promotion  a»d 
extension  of  the  cause  niust  therpforr  ohvioii«>ly  depend  partly  on  the  acts  and  publlr 
cations  of  the  Commiltt^e,  but  principally  on  the  hearty  exurtiona  of  the  Clcrg;y  and 
other  Members  in  the  scvctaI  parishcA  composing  the  district  of  the  Local  Boatil,by 
bringing  the  subject  fairly  and  pertereringly  before  their  friends  and  neighbours,  and 
endeavouring  to  obtain  their  supporL 

In  the  short  time  that  has  tlapsed  ainco  the  appointment  of  your  Committee,  iH 
esnnnt  be  ex}iected  that  there  .ihould  be  much  of  actual  buaineas  to  lay    brCore  thai 
Local  Board  for  its  consideration ;  but  a  great  deal  of  useful  preparatory  iofiDrnutiQ&j 
has  been  ubuinrd ;  funds  have  bcL-n  collected;   irifornuliou  has  in  some  de|p-e 
duueniinatcd;  and  a  inachinury  ha»  been  organixed  for  dilTusing  that  iniur 
more  widely,  and  for  combining  the  individual  and  detached  etiurta  of  Churchmea  lab 
s  whole,  and  thus  concentrating  their  strength.      And  if  the  means  now  in  operatio 
be  actively  and  xealously  employed,  your  Committee  have  no  doubt  thot  a  very  eo< 
tidcrable  amount  of  fteiing  in  favour  of  church  education  which  now  exists,  will 
called  forth  Into  beneficial  exercise. 

Your  Committee  look  forward  with  great  expectation  to  the  visit  of  an  authc 
Inspector.  They  anticipate  from  it  much  good  in  every  way ;  in  an  increase  of  ea 
and  activity  in  all  schools  lubjcctcd  to  its  whoU^sonie  influeuce.  and  iu  the  exoit 


*  Ttie  building  of  a  Training  and  Commercial  School,  with  tht  Master's  Hom^ 
at  Lincoln,  is  nearly  eompleted. 
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of  an  interMt  in  the  lubjiHrt  of  rdtioation  gfnerall^.  For  Hn-y  Kre  impreiitcd  with  the 
tnith  of  their  respected  Diocesan's  olnervatioti,  that  "  the  whole  alRcftcy  of  the  sjBteni 
luma,  it)  fact,  upon  thr  laipecttuti.'* 

St'eiog,  then,  thai  the  Lvcal  Boardi  of  «ich  Diocese  arc  acting  upon  k  known  uid 
pnblishod  pl.tn  iti  cunnrxiaii  with,  nod  in  lubordiiidlion  lo,  their  respective  Diocctan 
Boardi;  that  the  Diocesan  Bnarda  in  like  manner  ate  acting  in  ctincfrt  with  each 
other  and  with  the  National  Society — incoriKirated  by  the  Crown,  nearly  thirty  yeani 
ago,  for  the  education  of  the  poor — nod  in  similar  ntbordination  to  the  known  prin- 
ciples and  published  rules  of  the  latter  ;  and  that  t}ie  objects  of  the  whole  ari-  simply 
the  promotion.  imprnTemciit,  and  extension  of  education,  in  conformity  to  iJie  prid- 
ciplcs  of  the  Eatabliiihed  Church;  while  no  other  euntUtiou  of  uiiiun  in  the  schuola 
eonnrcted  with  the  Uourds  is  insisted  on,  than  the  line  of  the  Holy  Scriplurra  nnd  of 
the  Church  Caterbisin  ;  your  Cummittee  cannot  bulexpreea  a  strong  hope  that  cnouf^h 
haa  been  said  to  command  the  cause  to  the  zealous  cu-operaliun  of  every  (ricnd  to 
sound  and  Scriptural  education. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

rom    PROHOTtirO   TBI    EOt'CATIOK    OP    THE    POOR   IV    TBB   PKIKCIPXXa   OF   TBH 
I£STABLI8HKI>    CHURCH. 

Tub  National  Society's  Training  College  for  the  Education  of  Masters,  at 
Stanley  Grove,  Chelsea,  will  be  opened  fur  the  recentiiin  of  Pupils  on  an  earljr 
day,  notice  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  next  *'  Ecclcsiajnical  Uutetle." 

It  is  intemled  to  atlinii,  in  the  flrvt  Instance,  ten  youths,  of  agt-s  ranging  from 
fifteen  to  seventeen  years,  who  will  be  received  oh  trial  for  the  first  three 
monlhi>  i  after  which,  if  their  conduct  and  character  shull  be  approved,  and 
thev  shall  be  found  to  possefll  the  requisite  ability,  they  wilt  be  placed  on  the 
foundation,  and  will  then  br  required  to  sign  a  bund  (if  upprentioeship  Ici  the 
National  Society,  extending  from  the  date  of  tlte  signature  to  the  expiration 
of  their  twenty-fir«t  year.  During  this  period  they  will  be  inain(uii,cd,  free 
of  expense,  by  the  National  Society. 

Candidates  for  these  Exhibitions  will  be  required  to  bring  higfa  lestimoniaU 
(one,  at  least,  from  a  Clergyman  nf  the  Church  of  England)  as  to  moral  cha- 
racter, docility,  and  gi-ntTsl  aptitude  for  the  way  «f  life  on  which  ihuy  arc  to 
enter.  They  will  also  have  to  pass  an  Eiaminalion  before  they  are  recrired. 
They  should  be  lads  of  good  capacity,  should  read  well,  and  write  a  good  bind^ 
and  show  considerable  readiness  in  arithmetical  calculations.  1'he  actual 
amount  of  prr)ticieucy  which  they  may  have  attained,  will,  however,  be  less 
imnsidered  than  the  quickness  and  teach  able  n  ess,  as  well  as  dispoutjon  for 
teaching,  which  they  may  dinplay. 

Tlu-  Pupils  wilt  li-iid  a  life,  not  only  of  the  slrlcleiil  regularity  and  order,  but 
of  great  simplicity.  They  wilt  be  required  to  work  in  the  garden,  and  to  per- 
form a  number  of  domestic  operations,  ai  an  essential  port  of  the  cducaiioa 
which  they  are  to  receive. 

A  dietary  table,  and  a  code  of  regtilations,  will  be  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Society,  which  will  be  read  to  the  Pupils  on  their  entrance, 
and  to  which  (hey  will  be  expected  strictly  and  cheerfully  to  conform. 

A  medical  certificate,  testifying  to  the  sound  constituUorjal  health  of  the 
Candidate,  will  be  required  previously  to  his  being  placed  on  the  foundation. 
By  order  of  the  Cummittee, 

Dkuwibnt  CoLKauMB,  PrineipaL 

A'afjono/  SoeMjf't  Training  Coiitge, 
manttji  Grate,  Ctteltea. 
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Thb  Proprietors  of   the  Educational  Maoazinb  hare   determined  14 
dlscoiitiuuc  the  jiubtication  of  it  after  the  pre&eut  uioutU.     Afi  the  Piu 
spectus,  which  was  issued  at  the  Ucgitiiiing  of  the  y^ur,  announced 
the   ivork  hnd   met  with  '*  much  kind  encourageweiit,"  it   may  ecei 
Btrangc  thnt  thty  should  so  sood  hod  it  necesa-iry  to  U\kc  this  step.  Pu 
fact  is,  that  the  circalatioD  has  l)ceti  quite  as  great  as  could  be  cxpcctcdi 
nevertheless,  the  Proprietors  foutiri,  at  the  close  of  (he  laat  year,  th«t  iti 
waa  not  sutTiclcnt  to  save  iheiii  from  a  conRiderabIc  pecuninry  lovs.^ 
They  were  unwilling  to  raise  tlie  price  of  the  woik,  atkd  thus  to  put  it  oot 
of  the  reach  of  the  poorer  Schoolmasters  ;  but  they  hoped  that,  by  MtDH 
new  arrangements,  they  might  increase  its  populanty ;   at  all  erentSrl 
they  wished  to  complete  another  volume.  Tliey  are  now  fully  convinced  j 
that  a  i>criodical  devoted  to  a  single  subject  cannot  obtain  nu  extcDsivaj 
circulation  ;  and,  on  some  accounts,  it  is  aiore  convenient,  both  to  thefflj 
and  to  the  Editor,  thnt  it  f^hould  be  discontinued  at  once. 

The  Editor  undertook  the  work  merely  as  an  cx|H;nmeut,  n-hieh,  U 
was  thought,  might  promote  the  cause  of  Education.  He  was  by  no 
means  sanguine  about  its  success,  or  about  his  own  power  of  Doaking  it 
attractive  ;  but  he  wot  unwilling  to  decline  the  task,  if  there  were  the 
least  prospect  of  its  tending  to  remove  difficulties  out  of  the  way  of  th« 
teaclier,  or  to  unite  Churchmen  in  the  promotion  of  a  great  object.  He 
neither  repents  of  having  made  the  attempt,  nor  is  at  all  disturbed  at 
its  failure.  Plan  after  plan  must  be  tried,  before  it  can  l>e  ascertained 
clearly  which  is  the  right  one  j  the  principles  which  the  Magazine  has 
adopted  are  permanent,  and  cannot  be  kflfected  by  the  loss  of  its  feeble; 
advocacy. 

The  Editor  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  tlianking  the  kind  friends 
who  luive  enabled  him  to  continue  the  Magazine  through  sixteen  uuui- 
bei-s.  He  has  felt  it  a  great  honour  and  pleasure  to  bo  associated  with 
them  in  such  a  labour,  though  he  has  often  regretted  that  arltcl«s 
which  he  thought  might  have  been  most  nseful  in  enlarging  and  cor- 
recting the  views  of  persons  engaged  in  Education,  were  not  likely  to  be 
more  widely  known.  He  hopes  that  some  of  thcm^  especially  some  of 
the  series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  months, 
will  be  completed  and  published  separately. 


Cit}  Prii,  Long  l^ae :  Dmidatj  wtd  fii-rpngour. 


